TRINA’S  LOVE. 


In  spite  of  all  that  I  had  both  heard  and  left  Justine — who  had  tiptoed  as  well  as  she 
seen  of  the  eccentricities  of  my  new  patient,  could  in  her  sabots  to  catch  the  good  man’s 
I  was,  I  confess,  beyond  measure  surprised  bulletin — pale  with  horror.  This  faithful, 
on  beiug  actually  confronted  with  him.  He  compassionate  little  serving-maid  had  a  pions 
proved  as  intractable  to  me  as  he  had  been  heart,  and  had  cherished  the  fondest  hopes— 
to  the  curi,  whom  1  had  met  at  the  foot  of  such  hopes  as  only  a  kind-hearted,  pious, 
the  stairs  with  tears  in  his  grave  grey  eyes,  simple  girl  can  cherish  for  those  who  have 
and  hands  uplifted  in  a  way  which  at  once  no  claim  upon  her — that  the  water  of  life 
meant  pitying,  protesting,  invoking.  He  would  gush  from  that  rocky  heart  at  the 
passed  out  in  silence,  shaking  bis  head ;  and  touch  of  the  rod  wielded  by  the  evei^'  way 
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invincible  cure,  towards  whom  the  thought  |  do  they  will  take  it  from  the  arms  even  of  mo- 
knecling  a  scarcely  enough  respectful  posture.  .  ther  Earth,  because  they  hate  me.”  No;  not 
When,  therefore,  little  Justine  read  in  the  j  greyer,  for  his  hair  was  always  silver-white; 
faee  of  M.  le  Curd  the  announcement  of  a  ;  nor  very  much  thinner,  for  he  was  ever  a 
complete  rout  and  raising  of  the  spiritual  !  walking  shadow,  and  1  had  almost  started  at 
siege,  she  was  overwhelmed,  and  almost  times  to  hear  his  step  crumbling  the  gravel, 
doubted  the  solidity  of  her  suhoU  and  the  i  as  if  so  insubstanti^  a  figure  should  be  as 
golden  crown  of  King  Louis.  “  Mon  Dieu  !  ^  noiseless  as  any  gliding  ghost.  But  now  the 
mats  e'est  terrible  T  said  she  to  me ;  “  M.  Van  ;  life  which  he  ch.rished  so  little  seemed  sud- 
Ryk  will  not  have  a  God !  He  says  there  is  i  denly  to  have  collapsed,  and  left  him,  not  the 
not  a  Providence  T  '  lost-looking,  grey-haired,  mysterious  sufferer 

Alas !  my  poor  Justine,  and  are  there  not  i  I  had  known,  but  a  shrivelled  sliell  ofaa  man, 
others  who  make  the  same  sad  repudiations,  with  I  know  not  what  of  ineradicable  de- 
whom  Our  Father  has  not  led  through  such  fiance  impregnating  the  very  air  he  breathed, 
dark  and  briery  ways  us  he  had  M.  Van  I  and  scarcely  breathed.  His  wrinkles  had 
Ryk  ?  Have  pity  on  them,  thou  Infinite  One,  i  increased,  so  it  appeared  to  me,  a  thousand- 
and  lead  them  into  right  paths !  And  yet,  |  fold.  He  was  not  pale  but  horribly  pallid,  and 
my  children,  it  is  not  always  the  feet  which  his  eyes  were  sunken  so  deeply  that  1  dreaded 
Lave  bled  most  that  refuse  the  way  of  good-  ,  to  seek  their  glance.  He  seemed  partly 
ness ;  is  is  often  the  head  which  has  borne  <  dead,  and  already  partly — lost.  Nothing 
the  plaited  torture  hugest  that  meckliest  ^  seemed  left  to  him  but  a  pulse,  and  hate  of 


bows  to  the  Gracious  Will. 


;  heaven.  If  God  afflicts  us,  and  we  jiersist 


Addressing  myself  devoutly  to  the  Virgin, '  in  refusing  resignation  to  His  will,  it  were 
I  mounted  the  stairs  and  entered  the  room.  |  better  that  it  should  end  in  our  death  or  our 
There  lay  M.  Van  Ryk,  iu  his  ordinary  |  madness  than  in  tthis  premature  perdition, 
clothing,  reclining  upon  the  bed,  with  his  j  I  made  ..senraail  aittempta  to  attract  the 
head  u])on  his  left  lumd,  and  facing  the  win-  j  unhappy  miahls  Mttoution,  calling  him  by  his 
dow.  He  fixed  upon  me  a  aorutiiiizing  look  name,  andadkiiigiliim  pointed  questions,  but 
as  1  entered,  then  removed  liis  eyes  from  me  |  quite  Avithoittausoeas ;  until  at  last  1  began 
to  the  skies  without,  anfl  itept-ailcnce.  I'or  to  dodht  ^wlhdthaE,  leven  while  1  sat  there, 
a  moment  I  stood  still — iindeed  1  qjousefi  by  Tuuson  oriiglrt  mdt  ihaw  fled  altogether ;  but 
a  natural  impulse  af^pity — 'ondioontemplated  i  the  i^ws  were  uaqpsaaiive,  though  fixed  and 
timidly  this  mounfRil  vuisokaff  amau.  The  .  stoi^  At  <wue qiliun tto one itlut  he  could  not 
utterest  riiin  that  'iwnriosumUladiu 'tbc-em-  '  last  Ihmg.uniil  d'especiancsd  a  movement  of 
brace  of  the  na^dius  sonidlhiug  tender  and  prOfeiaioual  curiosi^  to:f«el  his  pulse,  that  I 
venerable  about  it;;  andiinnsoaiit  sDieep  wiill,  might  have  some  olue  to  the  amount  of  vital 
browse,  andihigifwllittlefdhildMuiaiilli^ay —  ,  fovee  .actually  present.  1  drew  near  to  my 
(have  I  not  hsaid  ;tbeir  muns' Daughter  in  |  patient,  if  I  may  so  call  him,  without  being 
such  places?)— >undenifaeltiffteiing  OTclias  of  I  noticed,  and  laid  my  finger  upon  his  right 
dateless  aisles.  But  ftUis  unhappy  was  a ,  wrist,  expecting  at  the  most  an  automatic 
wreck — a  stripped,  blasted,  hopeless  wreck —  |  movement  of  resistance,  or  a  stern,  inquiring 
stranded  lonely  on  black  rocks  of  despair,  |  glance ;  so  little  was  I  prepared  for  what 
with  mast  that  pointed  in  accusation  to  the  j  followed. 

heaven  whose  tempestuous  breath  had  drifted  With  a  fierce,  long,  echoing  cry,  which 
it  thither.  There  seemed  nothing  to  expect  though  demoniac  had  in  it  more  of  a  human 
but  the  moment  when  the  waters  should  lift  >  ayony  than  I  had  thought  remained  in  the 
up  their  strong  cold  hands  and  drag  the  '■  creature  from  whom  it  proceeded,  SI.  Van 


melancholy  thing  out  of  sight  for  ever. 


:  Ryk  flung  me  off,  and  started  up  on  the  bed, 


He  was  not  greyer  than  when  I  had  last  shrieking  aloud — 
seen  him  sitting  on  the  accustomed  grave,  I  “  Devil !  Unhand  me !  She  is  mine ! 
over  which  he  always  seemed  to  keep  so  ;  0  devil,  devil,  devil !”  Then  by  degrees  his 
jealous  and  affectionate  a  watch,  and  yet  a  I  voice  died  away  into  less  than  infantine 
watch  which  seemed  to  shun  observation  by  |  treble,  os  it  kept  on  moaning,  “  Devil,  devil, 
affecting  indifference — a  watch  which  seemed  I  devil !”  and  he  sank  back  upon  the  bed,  witli 
to  say,  “  I  will  not  let  these  cruel  spies  see  ]  closed  eyes,  exhausted.  The  physical  nature 
that  I  have  any  treasure  underneath,  for  if  1 :  could  no  more,  nor  could  reason  ;  from 
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that  moment  lie  was  delirious.  My  touch 
'  upon  his  wrist  had  struck  some  passionate 
chord  in  his  recollections  ;  and  he  now  kept 
up  an  inarticulate  murmur  of  pain,  most 
wretched  to  hear.  But  a  moaifinf;  maniac 
was  less  horrible  than  the  wretched  man 
smitten  betdrehand  by  the  coming  death 
into  a  silent  statue  whose  attitude  alone 
spoke  defiance  of  Heaven.  Yet  it  was  truly 
pitiable  to  sec  him  and  to  think  of  his  dying 
like  this ! 

An  idea  now  struck  me,  and  I  hastened  to 
put  it  into  execution.  Calling  up  Justine  to 
remain  with  M.  Van  Ryk,  I  stepped  out,  { 
went  to  the  well-known  grave,  and,  not  I 
without  emotion,  gathered  a  few  flowers, ' 
which  I  brought  to  the  sufferer’s  bedside.  I 
Carefully  watching  my  opportunity,  I  at  last  j 
succeeded  in  catching  his  eye,  and  in  showing 
him  the  flowers.  The  effect  was  as  if  a  mighty 
Bsagician  had  said,  “  Fling  this  talisman  upon 
tlie  boiling  surges,  and  they  shall  roar  and 
foam  no  longer."  His  hand  unclenched,  he 
took  the  flowers,  and  a  rippling  smile  relaxed 
the  wrinkles  on  his  face.  Then  a  deep,  deep 
sigh  seemed  to  shake  his  being  to  its  centre, 
and  he  grew  calmer,  calmer,  ever  calmer,  till 
he  was  at  last  quiet  as  the  weaned  babe, 
whose  fingers  toy  with  the  bosom  from  which 
it  shall  drink  no  more. 

“  lleUis  !  '  said  Justine  in  a  whisper,  clasp¬ 
ing  her  fingers  together,  “  I  think  I  could 
have  loved  him!"  She  spoke  almost  in- 
audibly,  but  to  our  utter  surprise,  M.  Van 
Ryk  caught  at  the  words,  and  began  talking 
to  himself,  in  a  mournful  undertone,  which 
was  inexpressibly  touching,  while  we  held  | 
our  breaths  and  did  not  lose  a  word  : —  I 

“  She  did  love  me — who  else  ?  And  I 
loved  her  too.  We  were  like  children 
together.  Hand-in-hand — hand-in-hand. 

The  sun  shines,  and  the  moon  shines,  and 
sometimes  the  stars ;  to-day,  to-morrow, 
very  often,  for  ever.  But  not  on  such 
happy  children  as  we  were.  What  did  I  say 
to  her  ?  ‘  Look  at  me,  Trina.’  She  held  my 
hand  in  her  lap,  and  was  tapping  it  with 
her  knitting-needle.  ‘  How  long  would  you 
let  me  tap  your  hand,’  said  she,  ‘  without 
complaining  ?  I  know  I  hurt  you — see,  your 
fingers  are  quite  red.’  Then  she  laughed, 
and  her  curls  brushed  my  cheek,  and  she  laid 
her  head  against  mine.  ‘Look  at  me,  Trina,’ 
1  said.  I  wanted  her  to  see  into  my  eyes. 
So  we  looked  at  each  other.  We  did  not 
speak.  Why  should  we?  We  only  smiled. 


What  does  smiling  mean  ?  When  he  smiled, 
it  meant  treachery,  cruelty,  devilry.  Trina’s 
smile  meant,  ‘I  trust  you,  Philip.’  Mine 
meant,  ‘  I  love  you,  Trina.’  That  is  the  way 
we  smiled.  Poor  Trina!  I  shall  never 
smile  again  till  I  see  Trina.  I  forget  how. 
We  were  like  children..  Hand-in-hand. 
There  cannot  be  a  God,  or  we  should  never 
have  been  separated.” 

At  this  moment,  Justine’s  countenance 
wore  a  strangely  mingled  expression,  one 
which  on  a  less  solemn  occasion  would  have 
amused  me.  It  seemed  full  of  horror  at  the 
impiety  of  this  sentiment,  pity  for  M.  Van 
Ryk,  and  feminine  satisfaction  at  the  anti¬ 
cipated  unravelling  of  a  romantic  mystery. 
Ah,  ye  dear  women,  who  shall  fathom  your 
hearts  ? 

“  Of  course  he  loved  her.  Who  could  see 
Trina  and  not  love  her  ?  But  he  was  cruel, 
cruel,  wicked,  wicked.  He  thought  I  could 
I  not  understand  him,  I  suppose ;  but  I  did. 

'  Because  he  was  burgomaster  and  could  do 
what  he  liked,  he  put  me  into  prison  to  keep 
me  away  from  Trina,  while  he  went  and 
wooed  her.  Did  Trina  think  I  was  guilty  ? 
My  hair  turned  grey  before  I  came  out  into 
the  fresh  air  I  remember  it  felt  grey  when 
the  wind  blew  it.  No  one  knew  me  but 
Trina ;  she  did  not  know  me  at  first.  I  mel 
her  one  day  and  she  was  going  to  pass  me. 
‘  Trina,’  I  said,  ‘  I  was  innocent  as  your  own 
soul.’  ‘  Philip,’  she  said,  ‘  he  is  in  Batavia.’ 
He  had  pcrsiuvded  her  that  I  was  guilty,  and 
frightened  the  poor  fluttering  soul  into  marry¬ 
ing  him.  May  all  bad  angels - !  But  there 

cannot  be  afMTovideuce.  He  was  in  Batavia, 
and  Trina  met  me— -more  than  once — many 
times.  Did  she  iliink  of  him?  Did  she 
feel  sinful  ?  Hu,  she  did  not.  She  thought 
of  nothing  d)Ut  ihow  we  used  to  love,  and  how 
I  she  loved  me.  Only  once,  when  it  was  in 
my  heart  to  «iy,  •'  Fly  with  me,  Trina,  fly 
I  and  let  us  be  happy  1’  she  caught  the  fire 
I  in  my  eye,  and  rebuked  it.  ‘Philip,’  she 
'  said,  with  a;grdvc  smile,  ‘  you  must  not  kiss 
I  me  so  much,  I  shall  make  you  take  your 
head  off  my  shoulder.  Now  talk,  but  do  not 
kiss  me.’  But  I  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
said,  ‘  Not  so  ?’  ‘  Yes,  Philip,’  she  answered, 
‘  you  may  kiss  me  so,  that  is  like  brother 
and  sister.’  Then  we  were  like  children 
again — hand-in-hand.  Not  a  flower  on  her 
grave  is  purer  than  Trina. 

“  He  came  back  from  Batavia  too  soon,  and 
somebody  told  him.  He  came  and  watched. 
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when  Trina  did  not  know  he  had  returned. 
I  wish  the  rats  in  the  windmill  had  eaten 
him.  How  we  used  to  laugh  at  their  scamper¬ 
ing  up  and  down  and  .about !  We  always 
met  at  the  windmill,  and  I  rowed  her  up  and 
down  the  stream  on  calm,  moonlit  nights.  I 
only  drank  her  breath  and  loved  her — often 
we  did  not  speak  for  a  very  long  time.  I 
was  not  cruel  and  treacherous,  so  I  did  not 
muffle  my  oars.  But  he  muffled  his,  and 
atole  down  upon  us  one  sweet  night,  when  1 
fancied  the  angels  were  smiling  and  taking 
thought  for  Trina.  But  there  are  no  good 
angels;  there  is  no  Providence.  The  bad 
succeed.  Trina  is  dead. 

“  Trina  screamed,  and  he  seized  my  wrist. 
With  the  other  arm  I  tried  to  strike  him  with 
an  oar,  but  I  fell  bleeding  into  the  water, 
and  came  to  myself  in  a  common  hospital. 
When  1  walked  about  again,  1  heard  that  he 
had  been  found  drowned,  and  that  Trina  had 
fled  to  France.  She  must  hare  thought  I 
was  drowned  too.  But  I  know  she  is  dead, 
for  I  have  found  her  grave.  Where  else 
should  it  be  ?  1  knew  it  was  hers,  because 

the  flowers  grew  more  sweetly  there,  and  the 
peasants  took  off  their  hats,  and  the  women 
clasped  their  hands,  and  the  children  knelt 
at  it.  But,  as  there  was  no  Providence  to 


take  care  of  dead  Trina’s  grave,  I  went  and 
watched  over  it  myself.  These  flowers  know 
me  very  well.  And  yet  I  am  not  sure — if 
there  arc  no  good  angels,  why  should  the 
flowers  grow  so  beautifully  on  her  grave  ? 


Who  makes  them  grow  ?  But  then,  why  did 
they  separate  Trina  and  me  7  Ko,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  there  should  be  a  Providence — 

And  thus  he  continued  babbling  to  hins- 
self  far  into  the  night,  not  loudly,  and  sel¬ 
dom  harshly.  I  despatched  Justine  for  the 
curf  once  more,  as  I  perceived  the  life-flame 
was  rapidly  waning,  and  I  thought  this  now 
somewhat  softened  heart  might  respond  to 
the  words  of  holy  consolation.  But  Al.  Van 
Byk  did  not  know  him. 

A  little  after  midnight,  when  I  really 
thought  for  a  moment  it  was  all  over, 
the  dying  man  roused  for  a  second,  and 
looked  at  Justine  and  me  with  a  glance  of 
recognition  and  intelligence.  A  sister  of 
I  charity,  bent  by  M.  le  Curd,  entered  the  room, 
and  approached  the  bed-side. 

As  she  laid  her  hand  upon  that  of  M. 
Van  Ryk,  a  shudder  seemed  to  run  through 
him,  and  his  eyeballs  dilated.  His  whole 
face  quivered,  and  with  the  last  remains  of 
his  expiring  strength,  he  leaped  up  in  the 
bed,  and  stretching  out  his  arms,  now  too 
feeble  for  an  embrace,  cried  piteously,  “Trina! 
you  do  not  know  Philip?" 

“Philip!"  said  the  sister  of  charity,  stoop¬ 
ing  down  to  take  his  last  breath,  and  holding 
up  the  cross.  A  light  came  into  his  eyes,  a 
soft,  speaking  light,  and  if  nature  had  been 
equal  to  the  effort,  he  would  have  wept.  But 
he  looked  heavenwards  in  confession  and 
recognition,  and  Justine  said,  “  Ctel!  is  there 
not  a  Providence?"  while  that  reconciled 
soul  left  the  body  ns  the  sister  of  charity 
held  it  clasped  in  benediction  to  her  breast. 
From  indications  which  I  noticed  in  the 
corpse  after  M.  Van  Ryk’s  death,  I  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  could  not  have  been  over  forty 
years  old,  though  he  appeared  seventy. 

Alas,  dear  children,  he  had  been  sorely 
I  tried,  and  he  sorely  sinned.  But  oh  my  God, 
I  have  pity  upon  us  all,  for  Thou  hast  made  us, 
and  not  we  ourselves,  and  we  also  have  awful 
I  hearts  I 

rAKAi.LKL  OF  THE  Kexes _ There  is  an  ad. 

mirable  partition  of  qualities  between  the  sexes, 
wliich  the  great  Author  of  being  has  distributed 
to  eacli,  with  a  wisdom  which  calls  for  our  admi. 
ration.  Man  is  strong,  woman  is  beautiful ;  man 
is  daring  and  confident,  woman  is  diffident  and 
unassuming;  man  is  great  in  action,  woman  in 
suffering ;  man  shines  abroad,  woman  at  home 
man  talks  to  convince,  woman  to  persuade  and 
please;  man  has  a  rugged  heart,  woman  a  soft 
and  teniier  one;  man  prevents  misery,  woman 
relieves  it ;  man  has  science,  woman  taste ;  man 
has  Judgment,  woman  sensibility ;  man  is  a  being 
of  justice,  woman  of  mercy. 


CHAPTER  I.  \  \ 

6  '\ 

VMIUIKLT-AS  TO  MEXin  >^r  >  v 

could  come  in  a  fly,  j  * 

While  as  for  poor  little  ' 

Mary  —  threading  her 
needle  for  the  thou-  ; 
sand-and-second  time  \ 
that  day,  she  pricked 
her  fingers  as  she  remembered  that  John 
had  absolutely  no  umbrella — as  she  re¬ 
membered  the  pains  she  had  been  at  to 
get  up  the  old  frock,  and  all  that  she 
might  look  nice  when  she  went  out  with 
him  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday. 
Tradespeople  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets,  and  told  their  wives  that  if  that 
sort  of  thing  went  on  many  more  Satur¬ 
days,  they  would  apply  for  parochial  re¬ 
lief.  Passengers  shivered  under  their  um¬ 
brellas,  as,  with  swift  short  paces,  they 
flitted  like  forlorn  ghosts  along  the  pave¬ 
ments  ;  while  the  pavements  themselves, 


HK^I'aln  w^s  n^ost 

across  and  across 
by  gusts  from  the  east  and  puffs  from  the 
north  ;  and  people  hurried  about  like  mice  in 
a  dreadful  trap  of  wire  gauze.  Long  before 
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flooded  as  they  were,  seemed  to  shiver  in  the  ;  your  umberellas I"  replied  the  imdeviating 
light  that  struggled  from  street-lamp  and  shop,  j  head. 

But  nobody — perhaps  notliing — shivered  j  Tho  umbrellas  had  been  cursed  before, 
with  such  complete  success  as  a  certain  thin  I  The  old  man  himself  had  been  objurgated  such 
and  small  old  man,  who,  so  far  as  age  went, !  a  number  of  times  that  he  came  at  length 
was  not  so  old  as  he  looked  by  nearly  j  to  accept  that  sort  of  thing  as  incidental  to 
a  third ;  and,  as  far  as  umbrellas  went,  |  his  proibssion.  He  was  used  to  it,  indeed, 
laboured  under  a  superfluity  of  them.  With  when  to  the  world. he  was  Harper  and  Co., 
five  or  six  of  various  colours  and  sizes  upon  ■  coachmakers,  of  Long-aere.  But  on  this 
the  ground  at  his  feet,  he  stood  at  a  corner  oecasion  he  retreated  all  abashed  aud  ashamed 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  sent  forth  his  thin  of  himself.  For  several  minutes  after  that, 
old  voice  upon  the  night  like  the  very  spirit !  the  old  man  suffered  the  people  of  Babylon 
of  the  drizzle.  His  incantations  were  these  :  ■  to  pour  themselves  away,  without  as.serting 
“  Strong  um’rclla  for  a  shillin’  i”  and  “  A  j  his  mission.  He  was  not  a  man  of  hardened 
shillin  for  a  strong  silk  um’rella !”  alternately  !  heart,  or  of  particularly  stiflF  neck ;  and  he  felt 
repeated.  But  of  what  avail  were  his  en-  !  the  rebuke.  It  fell,  indeed,  with  a  numbing 
chantments?  They  were  lest,  and  of  no  '  effect  oil  his  weary  old  nerves;  he  began  to 
avail.  The  charmer  was  very  feeble,  very  !  feel  that  perhaps  the  head  was  right,  and 
tired,  and,  to  tell  one  of  those  truths  which  that  he  had  no  business  to  keep  bawling  out 
ought  to  be  kept  strictly  en  famiUe,  rather  ’  there  in  a  manner  certainly  not  respectable, 
hungry.  He  would  have  said,  peckish  :  i  when  it  was  clear  nobody  wanted  him  to  do 
hunger  is  a  word  which  those  who  arc  best  so ;  and  that  it  might  be  much  more  to  bis 
acquainted  with  the  Wolf  seldom  mention.  I  credit  to  go  home.  Ho  even  began  to  act 
Our  umbrella  man’s  voice,  therefore,  was  not  I  upon  this  feeling;  and  had  stooped  to  gather 
strong ;  it  reached  few  ears ;  and  even  they  I  up  precisely  the  same  number  of  articles  ha> 
were  heedless  of  the  fact  that  strong  silk  |  had  laid  down  four  hours  before,  when  a  very 
umbrellas  were  going  for  a  shilling.  Still  he  small  woman  with  an  exceedingly  large 
chants  the  announcement.  A  shelterless  |  market  basket  before  her,  and  a  still  more  dis¬ 
figure  beats  up  the  road,  his  hands  in  his  I  proportionate  husband  behind  her,  came  up. 
pockets — apparently  that  he  might  steer  |  “  W’ell !  How  much  ?”  inquired  the  little 

Defter  with  his  elbows — and  his  head  thrust .  woman,  rallying  all  her  forces  ronnd  the  urn- 
forward  as  if  to  bore  his  way  through.  |  brella  man  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

“  Strong  nm'rella  for  a  shillin’,”  falters  the  |  “  One  shilling,  ma'am  !”  feebly  responded 

vendor.  The  head  continues  its  course ;  1  the  enemy. 

tacking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  “  Oh  !  I’edielus  !  Give  you  sebmpence  f’ 
left,  and,  heedless  of  all  distress  signals,  beats  She  perceived,  with  the  glance  of  a  practised 
steadily  through  the  storm  under  a  press  of '  matron  and  housekeeper,  the  exact  disadvan- 
eoat-collar:  while  the  voice  of  Old  Umbrellas  tagesofhcropponent,andaccordingly  brought 
goes  down  the  cold  wind,  and  gets  woven  in  all  her  forces  into  the  field  at  once.  “  Come, 
with  the  melancholy  rain.  |  now !  Give  you  sebmpence !” 

Church  clocks  sulkily  told  tho  hour.  1  “  Really,  ma’am  I’’  replied  Old  Umbrellas, 

Judging  from  their  tone,  they  had  their  '  retreating  behind  his  trenches,  aud  endea- 
collars  up  also ;  from  whence  scarcely  emerg-  |  vouring  to  gain  time,  “that’s  too  low.  It 
ing,  they  said  it  was  ten  o’clock,  addiug  with  l  cost  mo  sixpence  'fore  ever  I  touched  it  with 
suppressed  emphasis  that  that  was  enough ! '  a  tool.  Did,  indeed,  ma’am.  Say  ten  T 


And  ten  o’clock  it  was.  But  the  old  man, 
to  keep  his  heart  up,  said  to  himself  that 
there  was  an  excellent  cliance  yet  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  a  strong  silk  umbrella ;  for  the  mul- 


“  Come  on.  Bill !”  said  the  small  woman 
with  disgust,  addressing  her  ponderous  hus¬ 
band,  and  began  to  withdraw.  But  it  was 
a  mere  feint  to  alarm  the  foe. 


titude  of  passengers  had  scarcely  decreased.  “  Say  nine,  then  I”  taken  off  his  guard. 

In  fact,  at  that  moment  another  unsheltered  “  Shan’t  say  a  fard’u  more'n  sebm.”  It 
head,  thrust  out  exactly  like  the  former,  bore  was  the  final  charge. 

down  towards  him,  evidently  with  intentions.  At  this  critical  moment  the  huge  husband, 
“  Only  a  shillin’  for  a  strong  nm’rella.  Buy  who,  with  a  leg  of  pork  dependent  over  hia 
one,  sir?”  continued  the  old  boy — think-  shoulder  and  an  unwonted  cigar  excoriating 
ing  he  had  detected  a  purchaser,  “Cuss  his  tongue,  had  hitherto  employed  himself 
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as  »  corps  of  observation,  brought  himself 
into  the  field.  “  You  take  it,  gnv’nor !”  cried 
be,  heavily  nodding  and  winking  in  the  rear 
ol  his  intrepid  ally.  “You take  it, guv'norT 

Old  Umbrellas  was  overpowered  by  the 
nodding  and  winking,  and  gave  in. 

“  Here,  Mrier !"  added  William,  as  he  took 
possession  of  the  umbrella,  “  I  got  the  ha- 
pcnce."  He  had  been  looking  on  while  the 
affair  lasted  as  attentively  as  he  could,  for 
we  must  consider  a  large  portion  of  his 
thoughts  was  occupied  in  arranging  curses 
on  the  cigar  he  still  insisted  on  smoking — 
and  he  bad  discerned  in  the  lunbrella  man 
what  the  poor  are  usually  quick  to  detect 
and  never  slow  to  appreciate,  the  signs  of 
“  better  days.”  It  was  on  this  account  that  he 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  conclude  his  wife's 
bargain. 

But  that  piquant  little  woman  was  not  to 
be  deceived.  “  Now,  you  Bill !”  remonstrated 
she  in  a  compound  tone,  “  you’ve  been  and 
give  more’n  sebm  !’’ 

The  traitor  took  a  step  forward  and  blushed. 
**  Never  mind,  Mrier,”  faltered  the  unhappy 
man,  “  I've  been  a  noticin  of  our  little  boy 
lately  ;andlthinkit  werry  I  ikely  he’ll  be  a  ole 
umberella  nun.  So  you  take  it  out  of  Ae 

And,  in  fact,  on  counting  the  pieces,  old 
Harper  found  that  they  amounted  to  ten- 
pence-halfpenny :  the  exiict  amount  of  change 
our  luxurious  stonecutter  had  received  from 
the  lovely  and  fascinating  young  creature  in 
blue  who  keeps  the  cigar-shop  round  the 
comer. 

The  clocks,  coming  out  of  their  collars  once 
more,  pronounced  it  eleven ;  upon  which 
Harper  glanced  once  more  at  the  proceeds  of 
the  evening,  dropped  it  with  extraordinary 
carelessness  into  his  pocket,  and  prepared  to 
return  home — with  carelessness,  because  it 
suddenly  seemed  to  him  that,  good-fortune 
or  ill,  it  was  of  no  consequence.  Whatever 
the  cause,  for  the  first  time  he  looked  upon 
tenpence-holfpenny  without  an  emotion. 
For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  ever  since  the 
unselfish  days  of  youth  had  passed  away,  he 
felt  that  money  really  leat  dross.  And  as  he 
tried  to  urge  his  tired  feet  into  a  trot,  and 
failed,  a  certain  sore  and  ominous  sickness 
flooded  his  heart  with  this  old  conviction  : 
you  cannot  carry  money  with  you  to  the 
grave.  Not  even  so  little  as  tenpence.  Y'ou 
cannot  carry  money  with  you  to  the  grave. 

The  sentiment  is  trite  enough.  We  are 
all  in  the  habit  of  quoting  it,  with  particular 


I  and  unctuous  application  to  such  of  our 
j  friends  as  are  not  good  lenders.  Poor  old 
I  Harper  had  often  used  it — thus,  and  in 
I  reference  to  his  own  individual  case  and 
capability ;  but  hitherto  there  seemed  this 
comfort  to  rearward — as  now  with  you,  0 
reader! — that  in  all  probability  he  had  a 
i  long  way  to  carry  it  before  he  came  to  the 
grave.  How  happened  it,  then,  that  now 
this  comfort  scorned  to  be  taken  away  ?  Ha 
knew  well  enough,  ordinarily,  what  rain  and 
cold  were ;  he  had  made  his  bread  in  them 
and  by  them  several  long  years  ;  then  what 
was  there  in  the  chill  drizzle  of  that  April 
night  to  wash  away  the  dim  and  shadowy 
bulw.arks  which  Life  ever  advances  towarda 
I  Death  7  And  the  tramping  of  horses’  hoofs, 

I  and  the  dripping  of  the  shower — whor,;  did 
I  tie//  learn  the  laws  of  harmony,  that  they 
I  should  set  that  trite  piece  of  morals  to  music, 
and  chant  with  a  melancholy  fall  into  his 
ears,  continually,  continually,  that  yon  can¬ 
not  carry  money  to  the  grave  ?  Or  of  all 
the  angels  that  whisper  from  the  verge  of 
Heaven,  who  so  quaint  as  to  point  the  moral 
of  Dives  with  the  small  sum  of  tenpence- 
halfpenny  ? 

These  thoughts  trespassed  npon  the  man’s 
mind  as  slowly  he  went  home ;  and  the  spirit 
of  childhood  returning  npon  him,  he  cau¬ 
tiously  drew  the  coins  out  of  bis  pocket, 
glancing  at  them  as  he  passed  under  a  lamp, 
to  see  what  he  could  make  out  of  it  that 
way.  Nothing,  however,  usis  to  be  made  out 
of  it  that  way,  nor  any  way ;  except  that  be 
was  weary,  and  wet,  and  cold,  and  hungry, 
and  feeble,  and  in  spirit  altogether  broken 
j  down — now  with  a  sickness  within  him,  like 
I  fire  choked  in  its  own  great  smoke.  And 
I  further,  this  was  to  be  made  of  it :  if  be 
I  could  not  carry  tlie  price  of  a  strong  silk 
I  umbrella  to  the  grave,  be  could  leave  it  on 
the  shelf  for  Charlie. 

Old  Umbrellas  neither  slackened  nor 
hastened  his  pace  as  he  came  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  .and  dwelt  upon  it.  How  long  this 
conclusion  had  been  coming  to  him — how 
often  the  meanings  it  meant  had  gathered 
^  their  clouds  under  bis  shabby  old  bat,  can 
;  only  be  estimated,  perhaps,  by  the  number  of 
i  penniless  days  he  bad  lately  sickened  through. 

I  At  any  rate,  he  seemed  reconciled  to  them  at 
I  presentation,  for  all  their  vagueness  and 
{  strangeness — jogging  home  at  a  sad  mecha¬ 
nical  pace,  as  if  his  legs  were  worked  by  a 
I  crank  a-picce,  in  default  of  knees. 
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His  course  was  shaped  to  what  is  called  in 
the  metropolis  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water. 
Speedily  quitting  the  main  thoroughfare,  the 
old  man  bore  down  one  dark  street  and  up 
another  quite  as  dingy,  when  he  arrived  at 
home.  It  was  a  tall,  commodious  house,  and 
had  been  important  in  the  days  when  the 
prim  and  spindled  railings — reminding  one 
of  all  his  aunts  of  that  generation — were 
new,  and  the  great  extinguishers  on  each 
side  the  doorway  had  uses  for  society.  At 
this  time,  however,  not  even  the  doorway 
had  any  uses  for  Umbrellas.  He  resided  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  kitchen;  and  bis  way  there¬ 
to  was  in  at  the  area-gate  and  down  the  steps 
of  the  area.  Arrived  at  the  house,  he  re¬ 
turned  the  polite  “good  evening”  of  his 
landlord,  Mr.  Kiddle  (who  stood  at  the  door 
listening  witli  irrepressible  emotion  to  the 
retreating  sound  of  “  Beer,  oh  1”),  the  cranks 
worked  him  down  the  ladder,  and,  lifting  the 
latch,  old  Harper  was  at  home. 

No  matter  that  the  carpet  was  of  sand, 
and  the  hearthrug  very  like  a  sack.  No 
matter  that  the  chairs  had  suffered  indis¬ 
criminate  amputation,  or  that  the  cat  had 
turned  her  back  upon  a  fire  it  was  not  worth 
her  while  to  wink  at.  Nevertheless,  here 
was  home.  A  candle  burning  on  the  table, 
cast  dim  and  melancholy  looks  on  the  de¬ 
parting  fire,  like  a  widow — sad  in  weeds  of 
wick  and  aWdoned  in  tallowy  tears.  There 
was  also  a  boy  asleep  by  the  hearth.  Harper 
observed  these  things  as  lie  entered ;  and  ere 
he  deposited  his  unsold  wares  in  their  ac¬ 
customed  comer,  addressed  himself  to  the  dip 
with  a  comfortable  application  of  the  snuffers; 
whereupon  the  poor  thing  revived,  and  evi¬ 
dently  felt  much  better.  He  then  returned  to 
mend  the  fire,  and  sat  down  and  looked  at  it. 

At  that  same  time,  but  miles  and  miles 
away  among  the  coal-fields  of  the  north,  a 
miner  sat  and  looked  at  the  fire  too.  Like 
old  Harper,  be  saw  faces  in  it.  In  the  dim 
perspective  of  the  fire,  in  its  dull  red  heart, 
he  spied  his  brother  Mark’s  face,  and  the 
faces  of  Abrm  and  Joe ;  nearer  and  brighter, 
he  saw  the  six-year  old  face  of  his  own  little 
girl  Martha;  and  the  light  flickered  over  all 
these  faces  and  made  them  alive.  A  ruddy 
glow  breathed  over  them,  making  them  look 
bright;  and  the  miner  thought  of  the  time 
when  he  andall  (save  Martha)  who  were  known 
by  those  faces — it  was  all  he  knew  them  by — 
played  together  among  the  saharas  of  ashes 
which  surrounded  the  pit’s  mouth.  A  shadow 


disfigured  the  countenance  of  one  of  them, 
and  the  miner  recognized  the  identical  black 
eye  he  had  branded  -\brm  with;  when  he  fit 
him  with  one  hand.  But  the  smile  elicited 
by  this  apparition — a  smile  certainly  not  so 
melancholy  as  a  moral  man  might  desire — 
scarce  darkened  upon  the  miner’s  lips  when 
the  faces  in  the  fire  grew  older ;  and  suddenly 
they  all — Murk’s  and  Joe’s,  and  Abrm’s,  and 
that  of  his  own  dear  little  girl,  were  swept 
with  a  swift  agony,  became  grey  as  ashes, 
then  dark  as  death.  The  miner’s  heart  also 
seemed  to  crumble  to  ashes  as  he  remembered 
how  thus  they  were  all  blasted  together  in 
the  cruel  caverns  of  the  pit.  Welt  might 
he  starj  and  shiver — though  of  course  there 
was  no  occasion  to  swear ;  for  were  not  these 
the  ghosts  of  the  foregone,  imprisoned  in  the 
coal,  and  now  first  released?  At  any  rate, 
who  could  know  that  story  better,  or  what 
mocking  devil  tell  it  better, than  the  coal-fire? 

Well,  that  was  sad  enough,  if  it  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  story ;  yet  Harper, 
though  neither  starting  nor  trembling,  but 
keeping  his  eyes  calmly  fixed  upon  the  em¬ 
bers,  saw  sadder  things  than  the  miner. 
Pleasant  things,  too,  some  of  them  were, 
bearing  fragrance  in  their  memory ;  but  fra¬ 
grance  sickens  to  the  sick  sense.  So  when 
he  saw  the  little  old  parsonage,  opposite  the 
little  old  church,  both  of  which — (because 
they  had  so  often  seen  the  budding  and  the 
falling  leaves — because  they  had  so  often 
seen  out  the  old  play  of  “  From  Cradle  to 
Grave” — because  they  had  had  so  many  beau¬ 
tiful  bright  faces  look  through  their  case¬ 
ments,  and  not  one  that  did  not  grow  old, 
and  pinched,  and  brown,  and  fade  altogether 
away — because  they  were  tired  of  the  throb¬ 
bing  of  so  many  hearts  that  throbbed  all 
alike,  and  ever  the  same — because,  in  short, 
they  were  so  old  and  none  would  bury  them) 
— had  set  about  burying  themselves,  and  were 
already  sunk  a  few  feet  into  their  big  graves 
— when  he  saw  these,  he  did  not  perceive 
that  it  was  altogether  a  delightful  picture. 
Not  he.  And  then  his  mother,  with  her  fair 
ha.r  and  soft  mouth,  came  into  the  porch  of 
the  parsonage,  where  rejiosed  the  shadow  of 
the  church  weathercock  on  summer  after¬ 
noons  :  she  came  into  the  porch  of  the  par¬ 
sonage,  looking  for  her  children,  coming 
home  from  the  fields  by  the  churchyard  path, 
as  by  the  churchyard  path  we  all  go  Home. 
But  that  did  not  enliven  the  scene  for  the 
old  umbrella-man.  Picturesque  as  it  was 
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even  in  the  coals — picturesque  as  it  must  once  one  of  the  children  :  one  of  the  little 
have  been  to  anyone  looking  down  from  the  ones  who  caught  sight  of  mother  as  they 
neighbouring  hill,  to  see  her  children  run  turned  the  corner  of  the  church,  and  ran  to 
across  the  road  to  the  happy  mother,  it  was  her,  and  not  more  truly  went  down  into  the 
quite  another  thing  to  old  Harper,  gazing  house  than  down  into  her  bosom :  and  now, 
down  into  the  past — that  sad  valley  of  sha-  as  we  are  all  aware,  he  was  nothing  but  an 
dows.  Perhaps  for  this  reason. — He  was  old  umbrella-man. 
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upTift  their  eyes,  and  inquire  What  is  Life  ? 
And  answer,  that  it  is  swift  as  a  meteor; 
passing  as  a  cloud  ;  evanescent  as  a  snow¬ 
flake  on  the  wing;  a  raindrop  falling  to  the 
ocean ; — by  the  boldest  restricted  to  a 
moment’s  space,  hy  the  more  cheerful  allowed 
the  limits  of  an  April  day.  But  then  they 
measure  Time  by  Sleep.  They  know  how 
soon  their  score  of  years  may  be  slumbered 
away,  and  their  watches  do  run  rapidly  down 
between  the  evening  aud  the  momi^.  But, 
alas !  not  every  siibailMi  plAsM^ber,  or 
poet,  is  gifted  with  that  <i<  wity  te  wrltiGh, 
if  a  thousand  years  is  as  omr  iff,  •  4ay  is 
equally  as  a  tbausand  yean. 

The  miner  of  whom  aesBethiag  has  been 
said,  lived  his  thmeaeare  years,  good 
Calendar  measue^  mat  nsre  sor  less.  He 
lived  for  bhnself;  dad  bis  wwn  daily  duty ;  I 
worked  as  long  as  paseiUe;  slept  as  little  as  I 
possible,  earned  aa  much,  and  dined  as  well, : 
and  draah  beer  as  often  as  his  neighbours ; 
took  as  much  reeaeation  as  he  cared  for,  and  ' 
died  his  own  WMf.  Cmbrellas  had  existed 
twice  as  long,  mid  hare  the  proofs  of  it.  Had 
he  not,  every  week  of  bk  childhood,  whole 
months  of  love  and  care  bestowed  upon  him 
— ^to  aay  nothing  of  toys?  Did  not  the 
Day  linger  long  in  the  beautiful  calm  of  bis 
motlmr  a  Imne — otealatg  many  an  hour  from 
the  Titiianr,  the  idl^  and  those  who  cared 
not  iar  them  (I  mean  the  bonrs),  or  didn’t 
know  what  to  de  with  them,  to  add  to  the 
spring  morning,  or  summer  afternoon,  or 
autumnal  dusk,  or  winter  evening,  at  the 
pious  old  parsonage?  Far  him,  he  had 
laboured,  and  suffered,  and  canamted  with 
suffering ;  he  had  bia  bitter  secrets,  and  not 
a  few  of  other  people’s  — secrets  almost  as 
hard  to  bear  as  an  nnquiet  conscience,  and 
which  imposed  upon  him  a  second  and 
separate  existence,  as  it  were,  apart  from 
his  own. 

Old  Harper — shabby  old  Harper ! — he  even 
had  had  bis  love-affair — a  regular  affair  too, 
in  which  all  his  young  heart  was  engaged 
when  they  were  children  in  the  happy  vil- 
l»gc,  and  she  wore  poking  white  sun-bonnets 
to  school,  aad  walked  ashamed  of  the  length 
of  her  legs — she  was  so  tall  of  growth :  a 
love-affair  which  became  very  serions,  in¬ 
volved  his  happiness,  his  fortnne,  wrecked 
him,  buffeted  his  old  hull  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  cast  him  at  lengtli  upon  a  dismal  shore 
of  old  umbrellas.  We  shall  see.  In  the 
course  of  all  this,  he  had  found  his  way  into 


many  hearts,  good  and  had ;  and,  more  than 
all,  over  and  over  again  had  been  thrown 
back  upon  his  childhood — now.  retreating 
upon  it,  in  sheer  affright,  now  for  succour  ;  L 
aud  then  when  Fortune  seemed  tired  of  I 
baffling  him,  and  a  hope  appeared  that  he  * 
might  “  try  again.”  i 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  county  poets 
know  what  that  is  ?  Whether,  having  come 
through  the  sloughs  of  some  big  sin,  or  some 
fiery  furnace  of  sorrow,  Laura  or  the  l)ircctors 
of  ^e  Polytechnic  Institution  ever  sat  down 
for  rest  on  the  hitlicr  and  beheld  the 
innocent  days  reposing  in  Iheir  own  golden 
atmosphere  beyond? — ross^  and  wrestled 
with  their  angels  till  they  |;iat  taken  back  ! 
again? — -Voke  one  morning  t»  find  them¬ 
selves  there — (so  told  them  the  content  of  | 
their  hearts) — and  travelled  joyfully  all  that 
day  and  the  next  iu  the  begiii-again  path ; 
and  the  next  morning  despaired  fee  find  them¬ 
selves  already  strayed  as  far  away  as  ever  ? 
Like  old  .Tohn  Bunyan. 

But  the  poking  sun-bonnet.  Let  ns  say 
no  more  of  the  church,  or  the  parsonage 
over  the  way.  The  weathercock  of  the  one 
shall  still  sb^  its  shadow  into  the  porch  of 
the  other  of  a  snnuner  afternoon — to-day  it 
did  so ;  but  what  then  may  he  subject 
of  gossip  between  them — even  whether  it 
be  of  the  sweet-mouthed  mother,  whom  we 
know — this  shall  we  not  guess.  Nor  bow 
the  sacred  stories  that  might  he  related  by 
the  house  sanctified  ta  Heaven,  might  com¬ 
pare  with  the  bamaii  stories  that  h.ave  been 
I  done  in  the  other  lisusc,  sanctified  by  house¬ 
hold  fiias  and  the  coming  and  departing 
breath  af  life.  Pciluips  those  who  see  the 
old  baMng  polled  down  will  realize  how 
great  a«di  a  sanctity  may  be,  and  bow  iu 
I  reverence  before  that  majesty  of  Life  which 
I  even  leaves  a  presence  on  barren  walls. 

At  this  point  1  am  advised,  if  I  mean  to 
I  be  popular,  to  do  a  little  less  philosophising, 
and  a  little  more  fun.  So  the  poking  sun- 
bonnet.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
comical  in  it ;  not  that  Charlotte  VVeirdon 
was  a  comical  child — with  her  soft  dark  eyes 
and  beautiful  kindly  forehead,  and  heavy 
hair ;  not  that  it  was  by  any  means  the  fun 
of  the  thing  which  older  people  laughed 
over,  when  they  observed  tlie  queer,  wise, 
quiet  affection  which  subsisted  between  her 
'  and  little  Tom  Harper — remembering  their 
I  own  childhood.  Nor  was  it  quite  so  comical 
I  as  people  did  think,  to  see  how  they  used 
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to  make  ridiculous  little  presents  to  each 
-other;  and  how  they  used  to  steal  away 
together  to  the  quietest  lane,  to  the  widest 
common,  to  the  most  leafy  copse,  and  find 
hig  nnts  for  each  other  or  the  ripest  berry. 
Joskin,  gentleman  farmer,  heehuw'd  at  a 
tremendous  rate  when  he  came  upon  the 
children  one  warm  .July  evening,  as  they 
sat  in  that  same  deep  copse  with  the  brook 
running  through  it ;  and  saw  the  parson’s 
son  going  softly  to  the  brook  with  a  dock-  j 
leaf,  and  coming  back  yet  more  softly  with  ! 
the  leaf  full  of  water ;  and  how  Charlotte  sat , 
still  with  wide  lap,  like  a  sultan’s  daughter,* 
put  her  hands  behind  her,  threw  back  her 
hair,  and  uplifted  her  mouth  while  young  . 
Tom  reverently  held  the  water  to  her  lips ; 
and  how  she  looked  in  his  face  all  the  while,  | 
and  so  very  beautifully  said,  “  Thank  yon,  | 
dear  Tom."  “  Lord !’’  cried  the  gentleman 
farmer  with  his  noce  through  the  bushes, 
“  lookee  here  !  They’re  sweetheartun,  to 
beshewer!  AVhy,  Master  Tummas !  Why, 
Charlotte  Weird’n !  what  be  ye  do-un 
here  just  so  sloy  as  a  rabbut !"  And  Lord ! 
what  fun  it  was  to  see  them  start,  and  turn 
so  red,  and  slink  away,  faithfully  holding 
each  other’s  hand !  But  it  was  not  so  comical 
as  .Toskin  said  it  was,  when  he  went  home 
aud  told  the  dairymaids. 

It  may  be  averred  with  equal  truth  that 
the  ladies  of  the  village  saw  no  fun  in 
Charlotte’s  growing  so  beautiful,  as  day  by 
day  she  did ;  in  the  grace  of  her  figure  ; ' 
in  the  proud  air  which  was  the  natural  | 
adjunct  of  her  person  and  not  of  pride ;  in  I 
the  fact  that  she  grew  as  much  in  goodness  i 
as  in  grace,  and  was  innocent,  and  merry, 
and  wise,  and  was  already  loved  at  the  par-  , 
nonage  as  a  daughter.  And  how  she  left  the 
Tillage,  and  why  she  left  the  village —  i 
and  what  came  of  the  journey — there 
was  nothing  very  comical  in  that  cither, 
was  there.  Umbrellas?  Kh?  We  poke 
him  in  the  ribs. 

*  W'by,  how  much  swifter  is  the  old  man's 
.  memory  than  our  storytelling  7  While  we 
have  only  seen  Charlotte  out  of  simplicity  and 
j  sun-bonnets,  into  what  has  not  old  Harper 
I  seen  her?  While  we  have  only  seen  her 
emerge  from  childhood,  to  take  Tom’s  place 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother  whenever  he,  her 
sweetheart,  was  absent,  and  from  thence 
I  among  the  poppies  scattered  at  the  gate  of  the 
'  downward  path — the  rosy  path ! — that  never 
had  a  turning,  the  umbrclla-m.in  has  travelled 


through  every  stage  of  the  story.  Not  an 
hour  has  passed  since  he  began,  and  yet  it  is 
plain  from  the  travail-marks  on  his  face  that 
he  has  already  traversed  every  step  of  a  hard 
path  now  more  th.m  twenty  years  long.  To 
him,  then,  upon  emergency,  a  day  may  be  as 
a  thousand  years ;  and  though  life  may  ride 
out  the  tempest  years  by  the  score,  in  one 
hour  her  anchors  may  all  come  home. 

The  fire  is  nearly  out;  and  the  play, 
therefore,  nearly  over.  Only  in  one  corner 
of  the  grate  the  embers  burn  fiercely ;  but 
how  in  that  one  comer  must  the  figures  con¬ 
jured  up  by  the  old  man’s  fevered  fancy  con¬ 
gregate,  to  cause  him  to  stare  so  earnestly, 
as  if  in  the  coals  glowed  the  last  scintillation 
of  his  last  hope.  Alas !  to  look  at  him,  his 
fire  also  is  nearly  out.  Only  in  one  comer 
of  him — only  in  his  eyes,  the  fire  still  bums 
fiercely.  In  fact,  and  in  short,  the  burden  of 
his  troubles  and  trials,  of  many  days  of  cold 
and  wet,  of  humility  and  hunger,  is  finally 
down  upon  him.  With  a  little  more  penetra¬ 
tion  indeed,  or  a  little  more  fever  in  his  veins, 
that  is  what  he  would  have  discovered  when 
he  tried  to  solve  the  question  of  the  ten 
pence-lnilfpenny  under  the  gas-lamp. 

“  Why,  father !”  cries  little  Charlie,  who, 
roused  by  the  failing  of  a  very  cold  hand  on 
his  head,  is  wide  awake,  and  has  been  look¬ 
ing  at  his  father  rather  anxiously  for  some 
time,  “  what  is  the  matter  ?’’ 

The  fierce  spark  in  the  old  man’s  eyes 
flashes  back  into  his  heart,  softening  and 
wamiing  as  it  goes.  “Matter,  Charlie?” 
says  he — “  matter,  Charlie  ? — why,  things 
arc  awful  bad, — 1  don’t  know  what  the  poo^ 
do  this  winter.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a 
I  patent  for  making  bread  out  of  sawdust  ?” 

The  question  is  quite  ridiculous ;  bnt  here 
I  again  was  something  not  quite  so  comical  as 
Joskin  might  have  said  it  was  :  the  low,  ab- 
!  sent  tone — the  eager  yet  faltering,  searching 
.  yet  reserved  expression  of  the  poor  old  sin- 
J  ner’s  gar-e  as  he  asks  the  ridiculous  question 
— meaning  much.  Neither  does  Charlie 
look  quite  to  the  purpose  as  he  answers— 

“Sawdust?  No.  I  wonder  whether  the 
I  little  French  princess  who  wanted  the  pee- 
:  pie  to  eat  buns  ever  heard  of  it  ?” 

The  question  then  dropped. 

I  “  Where’s  Crop  ?”  asked  Harper  after  a 
!  long  pause,  during  which  be  looked  like  a 
soldier  with  his  last  chance  gone,  desperately 
I  hurrying  round  his  heart  all  his  fortitude  and 
I  his  strength. 
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“  There  he  is,”  repiied  Charlie ;  “  cnried 
up  on  the  umbrellas."  Crop,  we  perceive,  is 
a  dog  so  called  from  having  lost  his  tail,  by 
small  instalments,  to  relieve  him  in  fits 
brought  on  by  teething.  But  that  was  in 
his  infancy ;  and  he  had  been  reconciled  to 
the  abbreviations  of  his  lot  for  years.  As 
Charlie  referred  to  the  stock-in>trade,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  counting  how  many 
were  left  after  the  business  of  the  day. 
Only  one  gone !  Little  Charlie  gave  a  glance 
at  the  Kiddle  rent-book — that  red  and  tre¬ 
mendous  tome,  inexorable  as  the  most  reve¬ 
rend  parchment  in  Lincoln’s  Inn — blink¬ 
ing  on  him  with  the  eye  of  a  man  in 
possession  from  the  half^-opened  cupboard. 
Then  said  he  aloud,  ”  I  daresay  you  hav’nt 
had  very  good  luck  to-night,  father ;  but 
there,  it’s  no  matter. — Don’t  you  say  it  never 
rains  but  it  pours?  Well,  it’s  begun  to  ruin. 
They’ve  raised  my  wages,  and  I’ve  found 
something  tliat’ll  buy  us  as  big  a  piece  of 
beef  as  Mrs.  Kiddle’s  got  for  dinner.  /  saw 
it!  They  left  the  door  open  a-pnrpose. 
They’re  always  having  beef !” 

Charlie  was  disgusted.  His  father,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  to  pay  little  attention;  he  had 
something  else  to  think  of,  and  did  not  even 
notice  what  Charlie  was  patiently  endea¬ 
vouring  to  get  out  of  his  pocket,  embar- 
ra.sscd  as  he  was  by  a  coil  of  string,  a  piece 
of  chalk,  a  knife  with  a  bit  of  handle,  a  had 
halfpenny,  and  the  materials  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Dutch  clock :  timber,  cord, 
and  wire,  which  should  ultimately  result  in 
something  with  pendulum,  and  weights,  and 
hands;  and  all  warranted  to  go.  But  spy 
the  cord  the  old  man  did ;  and  taking  it 
from  Charlie’s  hand,  he  tottered  across  the 
room  toward  the  corner  where  the  dog  lay. 

That  short  journey  across  the  kitchen 
proved  that  the  cranks  had  got  sadly  out 
of  order.  Whether  or  no  it  was  from  this 
cause  that  old  Harper  paused  in  the  middle 
•f  the  room  I  cannot  say,  but  stop  he  did ; 
whether  he  thought  that  by  staring  so  hard  at 
the  little  dumb  brute  he  would  be  enabled  to 
stand  firmer,  as  drunken  men  gaze  despe¬ 
rately  at  lamp-posts  to  re-inforce  their  legs, 
need  not  be  said ;  but  stare  he  did —  despe¬ 
rately,  and,  as  it  were,  appealingly  :  Charlie 
looking  on  over  his  shoulder  as  he  sat  half 
turned  npon  his  stool.  At  the  approach  of 
his  master.  Crop  looked  too ;  and,  the  moment 
he  looked,  rose  to  his  paws.  He  was  an  old 
dog,  and  old  dogs  hare  strange  ideas.  He 


I  eyed  the  cord,  cocked  his  ears,  turned  his 
head  to  one  side  and  eyed  his  master.  The 
I  remainder  of  his  tail  became  visibly  dejected  ; 
his  hind  legs  drooped  to  the  ground;  and  he 
I  crawled  to  his  master’s  feet  with  his  nose  on 
the  floor,  in  great  perturbation  of  mind, 
and  a  real  tear  in  the  corner  of  each  eye.  The 
tears  in  Harper's  eyes  were  real  too,  for  that 
matter. 

“  Crop,”  said  he,  mildly — and  there  he 
stopped.  “  Crop,”  .said  he,  beginning  more 
mildly  still,  but  growing  stronger  n.s  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  “  you  arc  a  burden  to  yourself — yon 
know  you  arc !  You  poor  old  devil,  you 
know  you  are !’’ 

Crop  wriggled  dissent.  He  really  wasn't 
aware  of  it  1 

“  You’re  too  old ;  and  you're  no  good  to 
anybody.  You  haven’t  got  a  tooth  in  your 
head,  and  paunch  it  precious  tough.” 

The  dog  jumped  up,  placed  his  fore-paws 
against  his  master’s  kuecs,  and  plainly  depre¬ 
cated  his  too  delicate  consideration.  He  was 
j  well  off  with  paunch ;  he  preferred  paunch; 

I  but  he  would  put  up  with  shavings  rather 
I  than  go  to  another  master  and  live  on  the 
fat  of  the  land. 

I  “  But  the  fact  is,”  replied  the  old  man,  “  I 
i  couldn't  leave  you,  old  fellow,  after  eighteen 
years  of  it — since  you  were  a  pup  !  No,  I 
mean  to  do  it  myself,  rather  than  you  should 
i  go  begging  to  some  brute’s  door,  and  be 
!  kicked  out  to  die ;  and  be  run  over  by  all 
'  sorts  of  carts  and  waggons !  And,  another 
thing — Charlie  '11  have  quite  enough  to  do 
without  buying  food  for  you.” 

The  dog  slowly  foundered  to  the  floor 
again,  lurching  as  he  did  so  after  the  manner 
of  a  sinking  sliip ;  and  there  shivering,  he 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  cord  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  brute  face  far  too  human  to  be 
misunderstood.  Charlie  started  up  in  terror. 

“  0  father !”  cried  the  poor  boy,  “  what  is 
the  matter?  Here,  wait  a  bit!  Where’s 
my  hat  ?  I’ll  go  for  a  doctor !” 

Charlie  seized  his  cap,  and  in  another 
moment  would  have  been  gone ;  but  his  father 
stopped  him,  by  snatching  the  boy’s  hat 
from  his.  head,  and  bidding  him  be  seated. 
Charlie  unwillingly  retreated  to  the  fireplace ; 
and  then  Umbrellas,  looking  down  on  poor 
Crop,  feebly  continued.  “  Come,”  said  he, 
“  I  want  you !”  and  went  out  into  the  yard 
behind.  Crop! — no  thief  touched  on  the. 
shoulder  by  a  Detective  knew  better  what  he 
was  “  wanted”  for ;  yet  there  was  no  hesita- 
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tlon  whatever  in  his  dog  mind  about  decently 
following  his  master — to  be  killed.  What¬ 
ever  his  own  private  notions  may  have  been, 
they  were  sacrihred.  There  was  the  cord, 
and  there  were  his  orders.  Ctop  would 
h.ave  made  a  beautiful  British  soldier. 
There  w.as  plenty  of  “raw  material”  in 
the  animal. 

The  old  man  and  the  old  dog  went  out — 
the  one  to  hang  the  other.  They  had  been 
friends  and  companions  for  eighteen  years; 
and  loved  each  other,  and  understood  each 
other,  well  and  perfectly.  Harper  had  lite¬ 
rally  shared  his  crust  with  Crop  many  a 
morning ;  many  an  evening  had  the  dog 
gone  snacks  in  the  porridge ;  and  he  requited 
this  kindness  with  so  much  intelligent  and 
faithful  sympathy,  that  his  master  used  to 
console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  if  he 
were  ever  to  become  a  blind  man,  he  would 
not  have  to  seek  far  for  a  blind  man’s  dog. 
But  within  the  last  three  hours  Umbrellas 
had  from  fearing  come  to  believe  that  their 
partnership  was  fast  approaching  dissolution, 
by  the  decease  of  one  of  the  parties.  Which 
of  the  parties  this  might  be  he  gue.ssed  from 
the  fire  within  him — the  fire  choked  in  its 
own  great  smoke ;  a  fire  whieh  he  felt  w.as 
beyond  the  effieaey  of  his  panacea  (the  sly 
rogue  !  he  knew  it  was  food  as  well  as  medi¬ 
cine) — ^gruel.  And  beeau.se  he  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  leaving  Crop  to  the 
mercies  of  an  aggregate  mankind ;  and  be¬ 
cause,  by  the  sad  fractional  aritiimetic  of 
poverty,  he  computed  that  Charlie  might  not 
always  be  able  to  afford  a  penny  for  dogs- 
mcat — Umbrellas  resolved  to  hang  the  dog. 

When,  however,  he  opened  the  back-door, 
and  looked  up  at  the  night,  he  changed  his 
intention.  He  could  not  think  of  hanging 
the  animal  up  in  such  vile  weather — and  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  him  into  the  coal-cellar  in 
the  back-kitchen ;  whence  the  old  man  pre¬ 
sently  emerged,  paler,  tearfuller,  and  more 
broken  down  than  ever.  Trembling  and 
fidgetting,  he  sat  down  by  the  fire  again, 
poked  it  up,  but  said  nought ;  while  Charlie 
was  equally  dumb  from  bewilderment. 

At  length,  said  the  sire,  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  during  which  Crop  never  ceased  to 
scratch  and  whine,  “  Charlie,  I  feel  very  ill  ! 
Do  you  remember  your  mother?” 

“  Why,  yon  know  I  never  saw  her,  father,” 
answered  poor  Charlie,  more  bewildered  than 
•ver,  and  numbed  by  the  increasing  strange¬ 
ness  of  his  father’s  manner. 


“  You  don’t  even  know  what  she  is  like, 
then?  You  wouldn’t  know  her  if  she  were 
to  walk  into  the  place  to-night,  would  yon, 
Charlie  ?” 

“  Walk  here  to-night  ?  Walk - Don’t, 

father!  She’s  dead  long  ago,  of  course 
she  is.” 

“  1  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  the  old 
man,  feeling  his  chin,  and  feebly  looking  at  it 
as  rather  an  .abstract  question.  “  I  don’t  know 
about  that !  But  he'd  know  her !”  Here  he 
pointed  over  his  shoulder  toward  the  kitchen 
door ;  whereupon  came  a  renewed  howl  from 
that  direction  by  no  means  like  the  howl  of 
a  dug  a  good  deal  hanged.  The  old  man 
turned  a  shade  paler,  or  rather  a  shade 
came  over  his  p.allor,  and  then  he  con¬ 
tinued — 

“  He’d  know  her.  He  saw  her  at  first — 
when  she  was  young,  and  beautiful  and  good. 
Tall  as — ” 

“  Mrs.  Kiddle  ?”  suggested  Charlie,  feeling 
that  a  little  lively  conversation  might  bring 
things  right  again. 

“  Mrs.  Kiddle!”  said  the  old  man,  with  an 
air  of  contempt  more  energetic  than  he 
seemed  capable  of,  “Mrs.  Kiddle! — She 
was  like  the  beautifullest  innocent  picture 
you  ever  saw  in  the  shops,  my  boy  I” 

“What!  and  had  such  precious  big  eyes?” 
inquired  Charlie,  in  pursuance  of  his  lively 
idea. 

“  Ah !  and  looked  always  like  a  daisy. 
Oh,  her  eyes  were  big  enough, Charlie;  though 
the  next  time  we  saw  her,  a  long  while  after 
then,  they  weren’t  so  big.  Before,  they  were 
broad  open,  for  everybody  to  look  into ;  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  peace  in  them  always 
seeming  at  full  tide,  and  going  to  flow  over. 
But  the  next  time”  (with  his  hand  placed 
suddenly  over  his  heart),  “  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  they  were  not  so  large.  They 
had  got  jealous  of  what  was  in  them,  and 
were  banked,  and  closed  in,  and  guarded.” 

Old  Umbrellas  began  to  throw  off  the  vul¬ 
garities  of  speech  and  tone  which  he  had 
lately  fallen  into  from  a.ssociation  with  the 
vulgar,  and  to  talk  more  like  the  gentleman 
he  was  born  to  be.  Charlie  did  not  fail  to 
notice  this  change  of  tone,  and  it  gave  him 
increased  uneasiness. 

“  — Nor  was  she  dressed  like  a  daisy;  but 
in  silk  and  lace,  in  bracelets,  and  all  the 
finery  of  the  world.  But  Crop  knew  her 
— he  did  not  see  so  much  difference !” 

Again  as  Harper  paused,  and  often  while 
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he  was  talking,  the  dog  gave  a  whine ;  but  ! 
these  appeals  began  to  grow  softer  now,  and  ^ 
the  softer  they  gut,  the  more  his  master  fid- 
getted  and  listened.  Spite  of  the  momentous 
subject  he  was  speaking  of,  he  seemed  to 
keep  at  least  one  ear  and  half  his  attention 
towards  the  coal-cellar. 

“  And  then,”  continued  he,  “  years  after 
that” — (bow  be  talked  of  years  who  was 
himself  broken  and  worn  out  at  forty) — 
“  when  we  saw  her  again — when  I  barely  re¬ 
cognized  her,  so  changed  as  she  was — so  poor, 
so  prond,  so  fierce  that  1  was  afraid  to  look  at 
her — Crop  knew  her  then.” 

“  Oh,  he’d  know  anybody,”  said  Charlie, 
with  a  gulp,  unwilling  to  swallow  bis  idea, 
doubtful  as  its  practicability  seemed.  “  I 
dare.say  he’d  know  you  now,  if  yon  were  to 
go  into  him.” 

“  Well !  why  shouldn't  he  ?”  exclaimed 
Harper  smartly.  “  That’s  ridiculous.  I’ve 
been  a  good  master  to  him.  I’ve  always 
been — a  good  master  to  him  1”  A  faint 
scratch  answered  from  the  cellar.  “If 
it  was  not  right  I  shouldn’t  have  done 
it.  I  did  not  watU  to  do  it !”  Another  little 
scratch  from  the  cellar,  and  the  old  man, 
hunted,  and  hounded  as  be  seemed  to  be, 
flew  off  into — 

“  I  was  talking  about  your  mother,  Charlie. 
It  is  not  much  1  have  talked  to  you  about 
her,  my  boy — perhaps  you’ll  know  why  when 
you  grow  up  to  be  a  man.  Nor  should  I 
say  anything  about  it  now — (the  hand  again 
placed  suddenly  over  his  heart) — if  1  were 
not  so  ill.  But  then,  if  anything  were  to 
happen  to  me,  it  wouldn’t  be  right  for  you 
not  to  know  that  perhaps  you  have  got  a 
mother — somewhere,  alive.  I  don’t  know  ! 
I  don’t  know  where  she  is ;  if  I  did,  it  would 
bo  easier  for  me.” 

“  Oh !"  sobbed  Charlie  to  himself,  “  what 
ehaUl  do?” 

“  It’s  the  same  with  the  dog.  I  don’t 
want  to  leave  them — (I  havn’t  heard  him 
lately;  have  you,  Charlie  7)-~ Heaven  knows 
where,  anl  Heaven  knows  how.  He’s  very 
^niet !  I  am  really  afraid,”  said  the  poor 
old  fellow,  with  quite  a  childish  air  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  terror,  “  it’s  all  over !  I’ll  just 
peep  and  see  how  he’s  getting  on.” 

At  the  third  attempt  be  rose  from  his  chair, 
took  the  candle,  and  again,  but  with  in¬ 
creased  sluggishness,  the  cranks  worked  him 
across  the  room.  He  opened  the  cellar,  and 
there  was  Crop,  certainly  not  so  dead  as 


might  have  been  expected;  for  he  had 
managed  to  sustain  himself  by  placing  one 
paw  on  a  batten  of  the  door.  Crop  looked 
at  his  master,  and  gave  a  little  whine. 
Umbrellas  looked  at  the  dog,  and  straightway 
burst  into  tears.*  “  0  Charlie  T  he  cried, 
“  I  can’t — I  can’t  stand  it !  Lord !  I  can’t 
stand  it  any  longer !  Bring  me  a  knife,  do !” 
And  trembling  and  weeping.  Harper  ent 
down  the  sandy  old  ruffian,  went  forthwith 
to  the  cupboard,  tore  a  huge  corner  off  a 
beautiful  little  French  loaf  which  Charlie 
bad  brought  in  fur  Sunday's  tea,  cast  it  to 
the  recovering,  wriggling,  rejoicing  Crop, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  bed  in  an  agony  of 
sobs. 

Charlie  was  at  his  wit’s  end.  “  Oh,  let 
me  go  and  call  Mrs.  Kiddle  f’  he  cried. 

“Stay  where  you  are.  Sir!”  said  his  father; 
“  disturbing  people  at  this  time  of  night  1 
You  can  take  my  boots  off,  though,  if  you 
like !” 

So  Charlie  pulled  off  wet  boots  from  feet 
as  white  and  small  as  a  lady’s,  slipped  a  but¬ 
ton  here  and  there,  and  thus  helped  his  father 
into  bed.  “  Now  I’m  comfortable,”  said  he, 
turning  his  face  to  the  wall.  “  You  go  and 
sit  down  for  just  a  little  while,  and  then  it 
will  be  all  right,  my  boy.” 

But  the  boy  was  resolved  to  disobey  his 
father ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  when  he  saw 
him  begin  to  dose,  he  crept  to  the  door  and 
up  the  stairs  to  arouse  Mrs.  Kiddle.  He  was 
up  like  a  shadow,  and  be  rapped  at  the  Kid¬ 
dle  bed-room  just  a  trifle  louder  than  a  shadow 
might  be  supposed  to  knock.  To  Charlie’s 
excited  senses  it  was  very  load  indeed ;  but, 
in  truth,  it  was  only  a  little  tap. 

And  the  Kiddles  were  drowned  full  fathom 
five  in  delicious  slumber.  The  past  evening 
had  been  to  them  an  evening  of  unwonted 
luxury,  not  to  say  of  dissipation.  They  had 
been  to  the  Surrey  Theatre ;  they  bad  been 
in  time ;  they  had  taken  with  them,  as  was 
their  wont,  especially  when  any  young  Kid¬ 
dle  accompanied  them,  a  beautiful  meat  pio 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  some  gin-and- 
water  artfully  disguised  in  a  soda-water  bot¬ 
tle.  The  play  was  The  Stranger.  The 
conjugal  relations  of  Mr.  and  iirs.  Kiddle 
were  of  the  tenderest  character  at  all  times  ; 
but  on  such  occasions  as  those  they  were,  so 
to  speak,  tender  to  a  jelly.  There  was  ro- 


*  The  reader  will  excuse  this,  perhaps,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  weakness. 
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mance  in  the  yeaming  with  which  they 
I  yearned  to  each  other  over  the  pie  between  > 

i  the  acta ;  it  glowed  on  Mrs.  Kiddle’s  coante-  ' 

nance  as  she  handed  him  the  soda-water , 
i  bottle  or  lent  him  her  pocket -liandkerchief, : 

'  which,  please  observe,  was  white.  At  all  | 

:  times  she  loved  her  gentle  Kiddle,  and  he, ! 

I  her  Antony,  returned  the  compliment ;  bnt  | 

Ii  in  the  festive  scene  their  hearts  melted,  and 

then  the  hymeneal  torch  glowed  bright  in-  | 
deed — yet  with  how  soft  a  fire ! 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still,  | 
[  And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 

[  When  nought  but  the  torrent - 

J  But  that  is  nought  to  the  purpose.  The 
Kiddles  had  wept  at  the  play ;  they  had  eaten  ' 
I  all  the  pie;  and  like  Corydonand  Phillis  had  > 
they  wandered  home — truly  in  a  path  of  roses. ' 
I  And  when,  despairing  of  the  return  of  the  | 
,  beer-man.  Kiddle  returned  in,  he  found  that 
his  wife  had  already  produced  the  medicinal ' 
quartern  of  brandy  which  was  always  kept  | 
ready  for  midnight  emergencies !  She  braved  i 
emergency  for  her  Kiddle,  and  there  was  the 
brandy !  After  the  excitement  of  such  an 
I  evening,  was  it  wonderful  they  should  sleep 
sound  ? 

Charlie  waited  awhile,  but  receiving  no 
answer,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  knock 
again.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  went 
I  higher  up  the  stairs — up  to  the  top  of  the 
I  house,  and  tapped  at  the  door  of  a  little 
closet  redeemed  from  the  cock-loft  there, 
i  This  time  his  senses  deceived  him  in  the 
I  other  extreme,  and  be  knocked  very  loud, 
j  “  Who’s  there  ?”  responded  a  good  little 
!  womanly  voice  from  within. 

“It’s  me — Charlie!”  said  the  boy;  and, 

!  without  further  parley,  lifted  the  latch  and 
stepped  in. 

My  goodness  me !  what’s  the  matter, 
Charlie  V  said  the  womanly  little  voice. 
“  House  ain’t  a-fire  ?” 

“  No,"  said  the  boy,  beginning  to  sob  ; 
“  but  my  father's  so  ill,  Mary !  I  wish 
you’d  come  down.  I  think  he’s  going  to 
die!” 

“  Die !”  repeated  the  voice,  with  a  quaver. 
“  Ob,  no  ;  you  only  think  so.  Go  and  tell 
Missis !” 

“  I’ve  been.  They  won’t  answer.  I  wish 
you’d  come  down.” 

“  I’ll  come.  Yon  sit  on  the  bed  while  I 
put  on  my  frock.” 

So  Charlie  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
while  the  little  woman  dressed  herself,  and 


then  they  softly  came  down-stairs  together. 
Mary  sufl’ered,  however,  by  being  brought 
into  the  light ;  for  then  it  was  perceived  that 
she  was  only  a  child  too,  and  not  a  bit  taller 
than  Charlie. 

“  There  1  I  told  you  so.  He’s  gone  to 
sleep  you  see,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.” 

“So  he  is,”  whispered  Charlie.  And  so 
indeeil  he  was. 

“  Now  you’ve  woke  me  up  for  nothing,  you 
naughty  boy,”  said  Mary,  quite  complacently, 
as  she  went  softly  and  sat  down  by  the  fire 
with  him.  “  1  shall  oversleep  myself,  and 
then  Missis  ’ll  blow  up.  And  Mr.  Kiddle 
too,  most  likely — being  Sunday.” 

“  I’m  very  sorry,  but  I  couldn’t  help  it — 
could  1  ?” 

“  No,  you  couldn’t  help  it,  Charlie.  Now 
what  shall  we  do?  Oh  I  let’s  make  some 
tea  for  him  when  ha  wakes.” 

“  That’s  it,”  respondeddhe  boy ;  and  forth¬ 
with  produced  a  canister  not  altogether  des¬ 
titute  of  japan,  while  Mary  transferred  the 
kettle  from  the  hob  to  the  fire,  gave  the 
tmbers  a  stir  which  only  an  experienced  hand 
could  emulate,  and  began  to  bustle  about 
with  a  dainty  cheerfulness  pleasant  to  see. 
Even  Charlie,  his  alarm  somewhat  subsided, 
could  not  help  saying,  “  What  a  nice  little 
girl  you  are,  Mary  V’  “  Am  I  ?'  said  she — 
smiling  a  little  horn  her  own  simplicity  and 
a  little  at  his,  as  she  slipped  exactly  a  spoon¬ 
ful  and  a-half  of  tea  into  the  teapot  So 
she  was ;  and  a  good  littla  gid. ;  and  her 
history  up  to  tMs  period  daserves  to  be 
written  in  woedh  of  one  syllaftb.. 

Here,  then,  i»a  sight  for  Lanas  ovtike  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Folyteehnic  InatitutioiiL  The  cur¬ 
tain  is  about  to  flail.  Now  istthairtinB.  Let 
them  walk  up.  Let  themi  walk  up.  and  see 
two  little  animals  commonly  fbund'among  the 
lower  olaaaea,  with  childhu^  in  their  hearts, 
and  in  dteir  heads  years  of  diaatetion  and 
'  thoughtful  sympathy,  quietly  hustling  about 
to  make  tea  for  lips  that  will  open  never 
no  more^  Here  you  see  them  discussing  the 
question  of  thin  bread-and-butter.  Thi 
female  child  thinks  it  unnecessary ;  the  mala 
IS  astonished  to  bear  the  aotion  advanced 
that  tea  can  imtibhj  be  of  any  use  without 
bread-and-butter :  the  only  question  in  his 
mind  is — Should  it  be  thin  7 

1  wonder  what  they  will  say  when  they 
find  their  careful  brewing  all  for  nought  1 

I  wonder  who  that  woman  is — looking  in 
!  in  that  strange  way,  from  the  steps  of  the 
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area  outside!  with  her  haggard  face,  with 
the  living  masses  of  brown  hair  clinging  to 
her  cheeks  from  the  rain,  with  her  wild  eyes 
softening,  and  some  old  lost  beauty  strug¬ 
gling  back  to  her  face  by  the  channel  of  tears 
long  dry.  Since  it  cannot  be  for  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  all  the  meaniug  of  this  bumble  little 
kitchen  scene,  what  does  she  want  to  stand 
there  for,  like  some  new  Lot’s  wife,  or  to 
stare  like  Fate  at  those  unconscious  children, 
and  the  still  more  unconscious  man — Old 
Umbrellas,  whose  slumber  Death  has  im¬ 
proved  —  who  is  now  at  length  well 
mended. 


FRENCH  SOCIETY  IN  THE  REIGN 
OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

It  takes  many  great  men  to  make  a  great 
age.  That  of  Louis  XIV.,  le  Grand 
Monarqw,  as  he  is  historically  designated, 
is  the  one  which,  through  its  poets,  its  wits, 
its  philosophers,  and  its  women  of  genius, 
stands  out  in  French  history  in  the  boldeft 
relief,  presenting  to  the  posterity  of  all 


countries  the  most  vivid  and  most  finished 
pictures  of  intellectual  and  polished  society 
existing  on  record. 

Round  the  great  luminary  of  that  time, 
the  King  himself,  what  glorious  stars  re¬ 
volved  !  —  Turenne,  CondO,  Malcbranche, 


,  Pascal,  Corneille,  Molibre,  Poussin,  Per- 
^  rank  t  Lesser  lights  there  were,  too,  all 
\  casting  over  the  period  which  •  gave  them 
:  birth  an  effulgence  that  may  well  dazzle  the 
!  eyes  of  Retrospection,  and  lead  her  to  forget 
its  tinselled  msgni6rence,  its  hollow  triumphs, 
its  mockery  of  devotion  and  piety,  its  sensual 
men,  its  profligate  women. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  assert  that  in  an 
age  so  pre-eminently  intellectual,  education 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  women  of  the  time.  It  is  true 
that  a  few  great  ladies  were,  as  they  have 
been  in  most  other  countries  and  ages,  care¬ 
fully  educated  by  men  of  learning;  but  the 
utmost  accomplishments  usually  bestowed  on 
young  ladies  of  rank  were,  reading,  writing 
dancing,  and  embroidery.  The  arts  were 
entirely  neglected  by  the  upper  ranks,  music 
and  painting  being  deemed  only  suitable  to 
professional  people,  and  admiration  always 
slightly  mingled  with  a  sneer  at  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  these  talents :  perhaps,  after  all, 
there  may  not  exist  in  this  last  particular 
such  a  wonderful  difference  between  the 
seventeenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
Ninon  de  I'EncIos,  who  doubtleas  systemati¬ 
cally  studied  every  art  of  fascination  then 
known,  is  the  only  distinguished  person 
named  as  playing  on  any  musical  instrument. 
Young  women  spent  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  at  their  embroidery-frames,  employing 
their  greatest  efforts  of  ingenuity  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  stupendous  tapestry 
hangings,  specimens  of  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  a  few  great  families,  in  evidence  of 
the  taste  and  unwearied  industry  of  ladies  of 
the  olden  times.  Every  lady  of  high  degree, 
as  a  piece  of  necessary  dignity,  bad  a  demoi- 
selle  de  com/xignie,  whose  business  it  was  to 
read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  distinguished 
workwomen  some  book  of  history  or  poetry, 
or  one  of  the  interminable,  conceited,  and 
high-flown  romances  then  so  greatly  in  vogue, 
by  Calprenede,  Scudery,  or  La  Fayette. 

Close  your  eyes  for  one  moment,  and 
what  a  panorama  of  glorious  pictures  will 
pass  through  the  chamber  of  your  brain, 
supposing  yon  to  be  well  read  iu  the  history 
of  the  world’s  most  ceirbrated  age.  Firrt 
and  most  prominent  will  appear  to  yon  Louis 
le  Grand  himself ;  in  youth  chivalrous,  mag¬ 
nificent,  alternating  between  the  dignified 
monarch  and  the  adventure-seeking  cavalier; 
in  middle-age  ruled  by  women  whose  blan¬ 
dishments  and  beauty  made  him  to  each  for 
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short  periods,  rather  a  slave  than  a  king,  the  long  years  that  she  became  the 
Heartless  in  his  caprices,  knowing  no  law  nurse  of  his  bodily  ailments,  the  governess 
but  his  own  passions,  he  dethroned  without  of  his  mind.  Turning  in  old  age  from  gal- 
remorse  each  queen  of  the  hour — I.a  Val-  Kmtry  to  devotion,  Ix>uis  the  Fourteenth  de- 
licre  for  Montespan,  and  so  on,'till,  in  his  terminedthatallhissnbjectsshouldbereligious 
own  turn,  he  was  caught  fast  in  the  meshes  likewise.  His  subjects,  those  at  least  within 
of  one  then,  whatever  she  might  have  been,  the  sphere  of  the  Court,  accordingly  obeyed, 
neither  young  nor  beautiful — the  nurse  Ladies  grown  old  iu  intrigue  became  devout, 
aud  governe-ss  of  his  children  :  to  whose  or  so  far  devout  that  if  they  received  a 
fascinations  he  remained  constant  during  '  gallant  by  one  door  they  admitted  a  con- 


es.<!or  by  anoflier.  If  any  gentleman  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  King’s  levee  wlio  was  known 
to  neglect  those  duties  enjoined  by  the 
Church,  the  King  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  knitted  his  brows ;  but  outward  and  visi¬ 
ble  piety — piety  that  went  on  its  knees  in 
public — piety  th«t  fasted  openly  before  men 
— piety  that  practised  austerities,  and  gave 
large  alms  to  the  Church — found  itself  re¬ 
warded  by  blue  ribands,  invitations  to  the 
royal  table,  governments,  pensions,  and  regi¬ 
ments. 

Piety  thus  became,  even  to  the  most 
hardened  und  obdurate,  a  duty  worth  pro¬ 
fessing.  In  everything  but  dress,  Versailles 
was  a  convent.  The  peers  of  France  prayed 


openly.  The  noblesse  made  a  point  of  carry¬ 
ing  about  good  little  books,  which  were 
brought  forth  on  every  occasion ;  they 
fasted  strictly  during  Lent ;  the  clergy  had 
no  longer  occasion  to  remind  them  to  com- 
mnnic.-ite  at  Easter.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
boasted  that  devotion  had  become  quite  a 
fashion.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  fashion, 
like  other  fashions,  passed  away  so  soon. 
And  yet,  no;  for  even  profligacy,  undisguised 
and  avowed,  must  be  more  open  to  Heaven's 
pardon  than  the  rank  hypocrisy  which  feigns 
for  what  it  can  gain.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
had  no  sooner,  indeed,  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  than  the  wliole  Court  unmasked. 
Dissolute  as  had  been  the  early  part  of 
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Lonis  the  Fourteenth’s  reign,  what  was  it 
compared  with  the  shameful  license  of  the 
Begencj  7 

That,  however,  is  not  the  theme  of  this 
essay;  and  another  picture  reappears,  once  in 
the  lowliest  of  all  settings,  but  at  length 
framed  in  heavy,  massive  gold,  and  from  that 
costly  frame  looking  forth  on  future  gene¬ 
rations  calmly  and  complacently.  It  would 
he  almost  superfluous  to  dilate  on  the  history 
of  Francoise  d’Aubignd — the  wife  of  Scarron 
— Madame  de  Maiiitenon — the  all  but  called 
Queen  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  In  the 
“  Englishwoman’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1855, 
appeared  an  article  entitled  “The  Wife  of 
Scarron,”  which  doubtless  every  reader  of 
this  periodical  will  remember,  and  to  which 
they  may  be  referred,  lint  in  an  essay  on 
society  in  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Grand,  all 
mention  of  a  personage  who  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  her  own  time  can 
scarcely  be  .avoided.  The  writer,  foregoing 
any  sketch  of  Mad.ame  de  Maintenon’s  birth, 
pareutage,  and  education,  will  content  her¬ 
self  witli  a  few  observations  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  remarkable  woman. 

“  Some  are  born  great ;  some  achieve  great¬ 
ness  ;  others  have  greatness  thrust  npon 
them.”  To  which  of  the  two  latter  classes 
the  wife  of  Lonis  belonged  has  beeit  greatly 
disputed.  That  in  an  age  when  female 
virtue  was  but  a  name,  Scarron’s  wife  prac¬ 
tised,  amidst  biting  poverty  (and  donh^ 
less  temptations  too),  virtne  for  ita  owm. 
sake,  seems  to  me  incontrovertible.  In  her 
first  elevation,  that  of  governess  to  the  King’a 
children,  she  had  innumerable  degradationa 
and  even  menial  offices  to  support.  That 
she  attracted  the  capricious  fancy  of  the 
King  in  this  capacity  is  no  proof  of  her  form¬ 
ing  any  deliberate  design  to  ensnare  him. 
Louis  bad  become  sick,  of  the  intricate  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Court  and  State  :  wearied  of 
love,  he  doubtless  sought  the  calmness  of 
friendship,  wherein  to  find  repose  for  a  soul 
bom  for  higher  aims  than  mere  pleasure. 
Moderate,  nnpresuming,  clever  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  the  King  daily  became  more  and 
more  wrapt  up  in  this  new  fascination — one 
from  which  he  was  never  more  to  swerve.  In 
the  very  first  blush  of  her  power  she  made  a 
noble  use  of  it — she  restored  the  King  to 
his  wife,  who  died  in  her  successor’s  arms. 
That  she  afterwards  advanced  her  own  for¬ 
tunes  by  a  union  which  conferred  on  her  all 
but  royalty  can  scarcely  be  urged  against  a 


woman  whom  the  world  had  so  long  kept  F 
under  its  tyrannical  foot  That  she  aimed  | 
sincerely  at  the  conversion  pf  the  King } 
admits,  I  believe,  of  little  doubt.  If  she 
were  sincere  herself,  the  overdone  devotion  of  ! 
her  satellites  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  her  | 
as  a  crime.  Poverty-stricken  as  was  her  I 
youth,  her  middle  aud  old  age  was  nuirked 
by  prosperity,  and  a  long  life  was  granted 
her. 

Other  pictures  there  arc  in  this  gallery  I 
which  throng  on  one  faster  than  I  have  space  ; 
to  enumerate.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  the  ac-  j 
complished  writer,  whose  letters  arc  still  a  j 
model  for  composition — the  affectionate 
mother  of  an  inbecile  son,  and  of  a  thank-  . 
less  daughter.  Unhappy  as  a  wife,  it  seems  | 
terrible  that  this  good  woman  was  not  repaid  ! 
in  her  devotion  to  her  children  by  a  corre-  I 
spending  feeling  on  their  part,  for  Madame  de  I 
Sevigne’s  idolized  daughter  appears  to  have  1 
been  cold  in  her  feelings  towards  the  ten- 
dercst  of  mothers;  and  though  her  son  was  j 
outwardly  attentive,  he  certainly  was  any  but 
what  might  have  been  expected  of  the  son 
of  such  a  mother.  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  that 
profligate;,  wiiity  woman,  described  him  as 
having  “  a  soul  of  pap,”  and  “  the  heart  of  a 
cneumber  fried  ia  snow.” 

Theu  cornea  on  the  canvas  Madame  de  j 
La  Fawetfi^oBa  of  the  novelists  of  her  time, 
MdDa.  da  ScBdery„ngIy  as  she  was  clever  and 
agxasoble,  the  Due  da  Bambouillet,  and  his 
wifii,  a  frfDoaa beauty  and  bel-csprif.  Among  [ 
afl.  tha  eelabcatedsa&ne  and  coteries  before  or  | 
since;,  none  has  bod  such  supremacy  in  the  I 
world  of  Paris  as  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet  I 
had  then.  Prelates,  magistrates,  learned  I 
ladies,  military  men,  and  fashionable  idlers 
flocked  thither.  This  society  took  its  tone 
from  Mdlle.  de  Scudery,  who  spoke  and  wrote 
in  that  high-flown  style  which  we  now  term 
bombast :  natural  to  her,  it  became  odious  in 
the  mouths  of  her  imitators,  and  amidst  this 
society  the  great  Molibre  found  materials  for 
“  Les  pnicieuses  Ridicules.”  Rochefoucault, 
who  wrote  his  book  of  ma;;ims  just  at  that 
period,  alludes  to  the  romantic  jargon  so 
greatly  in  vogue.  These  reunions  were  held 
in  a  famous  chambre  bleue,  a  colour  which 
appears  to  be  the  badge  of  egotistical  pe¬ 
dantry. 

I  A  darker  picture  looms  forth — a  picture 
j  to  which  we  of  the  year  one,  thousand 
i  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  can  unhappily 
{  furnish  a  p-arallel.  Briuvillicrs,  the  poisoner,  I 
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she  who,  when  she  was  about  to  die,  said  | 
she  was  afraid  she  had  forgotten  to  mention 
in  her  confession  that  she  had  poisoned 
among  others — her  owu  father. 

One  word  more  and  I  conclude.  It  is  of 
the  man  who  lived  to  be  the  connecting  link 
between  the  France  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
and  the  France  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth — the 
sour  wit — the  sublime  caricaturist — the  great 
epic  writer — the  sneering  sceptic — the  Vol¬ 
taire  of  France — the  Voltaire  of  Frederick 
of  Prussia — V'oltaire,  whose  likeness  appears 
vain,  irritable,  censorious,  envioiu — he  who 
depreciated  Montesquieu  and  Ruifon — he  who 
made  war,  violent  war,  on  Rousseau.  Pos¬ 
sessing  stupendous  talent,  and  vast  expe¬ 
rience,  this  small  great  man  had  as  little 
command  over  himself  as  an  hysterical  girl 
or  a  spoiled  child.  We  behold  the  man  in 
a  paroxysm  of  rage,  his  flow  of  biting  words, 
his  stamps  and  curses,  grimaces,  and  even 
tears  of  passion,  amusing  by  his  weak¬ 
nesses  the  very  creatures  ho  despised  and 
trampled  on.  He  banished  himself  from 
France,  because  a  vile  play  of  old  Crebillon’s 
bit  the  public  taste,  and  went  to  Prussia  to 
vow  eternal  homage,  to  fight  and  quarrel  with 
Frederick,  to  fly  from  that  king’s  Court  as  he 
had  fled  his  own.  He  had  a  long  life  granted 
— a  life  spent  how  ?  in  ridicule  of  all  that 
is  dearest  and  most  sacred  to  the  hearts  of 
humanity — a  life  of  scoffing — a  death  of 
terror. 

And  the  glories  of  Lonis  le  Grand,  where, 
and  what  are  they  now — the  courtly  dames, 
the  witty  beauties,  the  scoffers,  the  poets, 
the  King  and  his  mistresses,  philosophers, 
sages — where  are  they  all  ?  Vanished,  fading 
ever  on  the  page  of  history,  which  has  garbled 
and  confused  many  things  pertaining  to  the 
time.  Dwelling  on  the  society  of  that  day 
in  the  Court,  the  brilliant  salon,  the  scenes 
of  hollow  revelry,  a  poet’s  verso  strikes  on 
the  heart :  and  we  can  say  how  true  are 
those  words  of  an  old  bnt  ever  beautiful 
poem : — 

.Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 

And  in  the  dust  be  equal  msdo 

With  Uio  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

•  *  *  • 

Only  the  actions  of  the  Just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

CORALIK. 

Ekxui  Is  the  item  which  makes  accounts  equal 
between  poor  and^ch. 


SWEDENBORGS  VISIONS. 

SwEDESDORci  is  long  since  dead,  and  his 
name  not  often  heard ;  but  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  influence  ho  exercised  has 
vanished,  or  is  vanishing.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  regarded  as  no  less  than  an  apostle  by 
thousands;  and  histenets,  or  rather  his  super- 
j  stitions,  are  looked  upon  with  increasing 
I  favour.  This  should  not  astonish  us,  as  things 
go.  When  we  remember  that  a  creature  so  igno¬ 
rant,  so  brutal  as  .Toe  Smith,  surrounded  him- 
•self  with  swarms  of  admirers,  who  reverence 
him  dead,  and  attract  thousands  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  to  the  practice  of  their 
dull  abominations,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
success  of  an  educated  and  gentle-hearted 
man  in  making  proselytes  to  illusions 
comparatively  harmless.  Indeed,  that  Swe¬ 
denborg  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  great 
intellect,  no  one  doubts ;  but,  proverbially,  the 
greatest  intellects  often  wane  upon  the  borders 
of  superstition  and  mysticism.  And  it  is 
not  a  little  significant,  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  that  the  “  spiritual  illumination”  did 
not  full  upon  Swedenborg  till  he  was  near 
sixty  years  of  age — and  when  his  intellect 
had  been  straining  over  abstract  studies  for 
some  forty  years. 

In  the  preface  to  his  “  Heaven  and  Hell,” 
Swedenborg  gives  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  “spiritual  illumination”  came 
upon  him:  it  was  in  the  year  1743,  when 
the  mystic  was  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He 
was  dining  very  late,  eating  heartily,  when  a 
sort  of  mist  closed  round  him,  and  the  floor 
became  covered  with  hideous  reptiles.  They 
disappeared ;  the  mist  cleared  up ;  and  then 
he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  in  the 
comer  of  the  room  and  surrounded  with 
vivid  light.  The  apparition  cried  with  a 
terrible  voice,  “  Don’t  eat  so  much  !”  and 
disappeared;  and  all  was  darkness  again,  and 
Swedenborg  was  alone.  The  following  night 
I  the  same  figure  appeared,  and,  announcing 
I  himself  ns  the  Creator  and  Redeemer,  called 
1  Swedenborg  to  the  work  of  explaining  to 
I  mankind  the  inner  and  spiritual  meaning  of 
'the  Scriptures:  “.and  I  shall  dictate  what 
I  thou  art  to  write  !”  That  night,  says  Swe¬ 
denborg,  “the  eyes  of  my  inner  man  were 
opened,  and  enabled  to  look  into  heaven, 
hell,  and  the  world  of  spirits :  and  there  I 
saw  many  persons  of  my  acquaintance,  some 
I  dead  long  before,  and  others  recently.” 

I  This  Swedenborg  announced  in  1745; 
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and  thenceforward  pat  forth  a  host  of  trea> 
Uses  detailing  the  sights  he  saw,  and  the 
conversations  he  held  with  angels,  with  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  even  with  God. 
In  these  descriptions  the  author  cannot 
certainly  be  aceused  of  indulging  imagi¬ 
nation,  for  they  are  dull  and  earthly  in  the 
extreme ;  little  that  he  hears,  nothing  that  he 
sees,  whether  in  heaven,  hell,  or  the  planets 
of  our  solar  system,  being  above  what  might 
enter  into  the  conception  of  a  stage  artist. 
If  to  say  so  is  to  speak  irreverently  of 
a  learned  and  virtuous-minded  man,  we  apo¬ 
logize  for  the  irreverence,  but  must  stick  to  our 
opinion.  Sometimes,  indeed,  Swedenborg's 
descriptions  of  heavenly  and  spiritual  things 
are  based  upon  the  vulgarest  ideas,  as  for 
instance :  “  One  morning  I  was  looking 
upwards  into  heaven,  and  I  saw  over  me 
three  expanses,  one  above  another.  I  won¬ 
dered  at  first  what  all  this  meant ;  and  pre¬ 
sently  there  was  heard  from  heaven  a  voice 
as  of  a  trumpet,  saying,  ‘  Wherefore,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  leave  granted  us,  we  will  send 
down  to  thee  a  conjugal  pair  for  thy  in¬ 
spection  and  observation  and  lo !  instantly 
there  appeared  a  chariot  descending  from 
the  third  or  highest  heaven,  in  which  there 
was  seen  one  angel ;  but  as  it  approaclied 
there  were  seen  therein  two.  The  chariot, 
at  a  distance,  glittered  before  my  eyes  like  a 
diamond,  and  to  it  were  harnessed  young 
horses  white  as  snow;  and  those  who  sat  in 
the  chariot  held  in  their  hands  two  turtle 
doves,”  Turtle  doves,  of  courge.  But  it  is 
all  a  mere  description  of  the  modern  valentine. 

The  “  three  expanses’*  of  tlic  above  quo¬ 
tation  leads  us  to  Swedenborg's  dc.scription 
of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  divided,  he  says, 
into  three  great  regions — Heaven,  the  World 
of  Spirits,  and  Hell. 

Heaven  is  formed  of  all  who  have  loved 
the  Lord  on  earth  by  living  a  life  in  accord-  j 
ance  with  His  laws.  Yet  heaven  has  its 
degrees  of  bliss.  Good  persons  of  every 
variety  of  character  pass  into  it.  But  tlie 
promiscuous  association  of  these  different 
kinds  of  character  would  not  be  orderly,  and 
could  not  be  blissful ;  therefore,  there  arc 
three  heavens,  perfectly  distinct,  called  the 
first  heaven,  the  second  or  middle  heaven, 
and  the  third  or  highest  heaven ;  or  they 
may  be  called  external,  internal,  and  inmost ; 
or  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial.  The 
external,  first,  or  natural  heaven,  is  formed 
of  those  who,  from  a  principle  of  obedience 


land  duty,  live  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
1  will.  The  second,  spiritual,  or  middle  heaven, 
is  formed  of  such  as  love  truth,  delight  in 
things  intellectual,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  in  disinterested  love  to  the  neighbour. 
The  inmost,  third,  or  celestial  heaven,  is 
formed  of  those  who,  full  of  love  to  the 
Lord,  are  in  innocence.  These  celestial 
angels,  gifted  with  the  highest  wisdom  and 
peace,  yet  full  of  humility,  indefinitely  exceed 
all  beneath  them  in  beauty  aud  wisdom. 

The  three  heavens  are  further  subdivided 
'  into  innumerable  societies,  some  smaller  and 
some  larger ;  some  consisting  of  myriads  of 
angels,  and  some  of  hundreds.  Their  associa¬ 
tion  into  societies  is  a  result  of  similarity  of 
character,  which  similarity  is  im.vged  in  their 
faces,  and  a  general  likeness  of  countenance  is 
observed  among  the  angels  who  form  one 
society.  Angels  who  differ  much  are  far 
apart,  and  few  depart  out  of  their  own 
society  into  another. 

All  angels  are  in  the  human  form,  and  are 
just  such  men  and  women  as  they  were  on 
earth,  except  that  they  have  rejected  the 
material  body.  Swedenborg  writes  thus 
explicitly  on  this  subject.  “The  angelic  form 
is  in  every  respect  human  ;  angels  have  faces, 
eyes,  ears,  breasts,  arms,  hands,  and  feet ; 
they  see,  hear,  and  converse  with  each  other ; 
and,  in  a  word,  no  external  attribute  of  man 
is  wanting,  except  the  natural  body.” 

And  now  comes  a  doctrine  which  on  a  first 
view  (we  arc  told)  may  appear  very  mystical, 
and  yet,  when  understood,  commends  itself  to 
our  belief  by  a  thousand  irresistible  evidences. 
It  is,  that  every  society  of  heaven  is  in  t)ie 
human  form  ;  and  that  the  universal  heaven, 
viewed  collectively,  is  also  in  the  human 
form  ;  and  is  called  by  Swedenborg  the  Grand 
or  Greatest  Man.  Every  society  of  the 
angels  is  a  heavenly  man  in  a  lesser  fonn, 
aud  every  angel  in  a  least.  Heaven  has, 
therefore,  all  the  members,  organs,  and 
viscera  of  a  man ;  its  angel  inhabitants, 
every  one,  are  in  some  province  of  the  Grand 
Man.  Indefinite  myriads  of  us  go  to  a  fibre 
of  its  humanity,  ^me  are  in  the  province 
of  the  brain ;  some  in  that  of  the  lungs ; 
some  in  that  of  the  heart ;  some  are  in  the 
legs  and  arms ;  and  all,  wherever  the  limbs 
and  sinews  are  located  in  humanity,  perform 
spiritually  the  offices  of  that  part  of  the  body 
whereto  they  correspond. 

It  is  remarked  in  a  little  Swedenbergian 
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book  before  us*  that  this  part  of  the  subject 
would  require  considerable  detail  to  render  it 
intelligible  to  minds  that  have  never  dwelt 
on  such  high  themes.  So  far,  we  agree 
with  the  writer  thoroughly;  and  are  inclined 
to  think  the  remark  might  be  extended 
over  much  else  in  the  revelations  of  Swe¬ 
denborg.  To  proceed,  however,  with  the 
description  of  heaven. 

The  sun  of  heaven  is  the  Lord.  The 
light  of  heaven  is  the  divine  truth,  and  its 
heat  the  divine  lore ;  both  proceeding  from 
the  Lord  as  a  sun.  (The  sun  of  this  world 
is  not  seen  in  heaven.)  The  sun  of  heaven, 
or  the  divine  sphere  of  glory  surrounding 
the  Lord,  appears  variously  to  the  angels  of 
heaven,  according  to  their  states  of  love  and 
Intelligence.  To  the  angels  of  the  third 
heaven,  the  sun  appears  fiery  and  flaming ; 
to  the  angels  of  the  second  heaven,  white 
and  brilliant ;  while  to  those  of  the  first  or 
outer  heaven  its  light  is  more  subdued  and 
veiled  with  clouds,  yet  at  intervals  bursting 
forth  and  pouring  his  glorious  radiance  upon 
them.  Although  the  Lord  is  thus  seen  by 
the  angels  as  a  sun  above  them,  he  yet  at 
times  appears  in  their  midst,  in  an  angelic 
form,  and  with  a  resplendent  countenance. 

Heaven  has  it  times  and  its  seasons,  but 
they  are  not  like  those  of  earth.  In  heaven 
there  is  no  winter  and  no  night.  The 
times  and  seasons  of  heaven  are  consequent 
•n  the  variations  of  the  angelic  minds.  The 
external  changes  of  light  and  heat  correspond 
to  the  internal  changes  of  love  and  wisdom 
in  the  angelic  mind.  Now  as  the  angels  are 
sometimes  in  a  state  of  intense  love,  and 
sometimes  in  a  state  of  love  not  so  intense, 
morning,  noon,  evening,  and  twilight  exist 
in  heaven  as  the  external  signs  of  these 
changes.  Without  such  changes  life  would 
lose  its  zest,  say  the  Swedenborgians,  re¬ 
turning,  after  all,  to  the  ideas  of  Epicurus. 
Eternal  uniformity  would  be  eternal  dulness. 

Since  angels  are  men,  and  live  together  in 
society,  therefore  they  have  g.arments,  houses, 
and  other  things  similar  to  those  which 
exist  on  earth,  but  of  course  infinitely  more 


•  Strerienborg,  hit  Life  anil  Wrilingi,  by  Wil. 
liam  tVhite  (tendon  :  William  White.  Batli : 
Isaac  Pitman). — Tiiis  memoir,  thoutth  written  by 
a  professed  discipie  of  Swedenborg,  is  neither 
extravagant  nor  fanaticai.  It  gives  a  very  good 
summary  of  the  various  reveiatiuas,  ns  weii  as 
of  the  iife  of  .Swedenborg;  and  may  safety  be 
recommended  to  anyone  unacquainted  with  the 
subject. 


beautiful  and  perfect.  The  garments  of  the 
angels  correspond  to  their  intelligence.  The 
garments  of  some  glitter  as  with  flame,  and 
those  of  others  are  resplendent  as  with  light; 
others  are  of  various  colours,  and  some  white 
and  opaque.  The  angels  of  the  inmost 
heaven  arc  naked  because  they  are  in  inno¬ 
cence. 

The  garments  of  the  angels,  writes  Swe¬ 
denborg,  do  not  merely  appear  to  be  gar¬ 
ments,  but  they  really  are  garments,  for  they 
not  only  see  them  but  feel  them,  and  have 
diflerent  ones,  which  they  take  off  and  put 
on,  laying  aside  those  which  are  not  in  use, 
and  resuming  them  when  they  come  into 
use  again.  That  they  are  clothed  with  a 
variety  of  garments,  I  have  wittiessed  a 
thousand  times ;  and  when  I  inquired  whence 
they  obtained  them,  they  told  me  from  the 
Lord,  and  that  they  receive  them  as  gifts, 
and  that  they  are  sometimes  clothed  with¬ 
out  knowing  how.  They  also  said  that 
their  garments  are  changed  according  to 
the  changes  of  their  state.  And  whenever 
I  have  conversed  with  the  angels  mouth  to 
mouth,  I  have  been  present  with  them  in 
their  habitations,  which  arc  exactly  like  the 
habitations  on  earth  called  houses,  but  more 
beautiful.  They  contain  chambers,  parlours 
[conclavia],  and  bed  chambers,  in  great  num¬ 
bers  ;  courts  also,  and  around  them  gardens, 
shrubberies,  and  fields.  Where  the  angels 
are  associated,  their  habitations  are  arranged 
in  streets,  ways,  and  squares,  exactly  like 
the  cities  on  our  earth.  I  have  seen  palaces 
in  heaven,  magnificent  beyond  description. 
Their  upper  parts  were  refulgent  as  if  they 
were  pure  gold,  and  their  lower  parts  as  if 
they  were  precious  stones.  The  apartments 
were  ornamented  with  decorations  which 
neither  language  nor  science  can  adequately 
describe.  On  the  south  were  paradises,  in 
which  all  things  were  similarly  resplendent ; 
for  in  soma  places  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
were  like  silver,  and  the  fruits  like  gold, 
while  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  which  were 
arranged  in  beds,  appeared  like  rainbows ; 
at  the  boundaries  appeared  other  palaces, 
which  terminated  the  view."  Again  we 
must  beg  pardon,  and  again  intimate  that 
this  is  mere  theatrical  conception — it  is  an 
exact  prophecy  of  what  we  have  seen  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  within  these  five  years. 
There  is  nothing  higher  in  it. 

The  angels  have  not  wings,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed.  But  their  power  of  pro- 
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grcssion  far  exceeds  anything  that  wings  !  rection,  and  all  are  examined  there  and  pre- 
could  supply.  Indeed,  tlie  angels  have  no  j  pared  for  their  final  abode.  Some  only 
idea  of  space,  such  as  we  hare.  Anyone  in  i  enter  it,  and  are  immediately  taken  np  into 
the  spiritual  world  appears  to  be  present  if  heaven,  or  cast  down  into  hell ;  some  remain 
another  intensely  desires  his  presence  ;  and,  there  a  few  weeks,  and  others  several  years, 
rice  versa,  one  person  is  removed  from  !  but  none  more  than  thirty  years, 
another  in  proportion  as  he  holds  him  in  j  With  the  world  of  spirits  Swedenborg  was 
aversion  ;  for  Swedenborg’s  angels  can  dis-  |  especially  familiar — being  thus  in  constant 
agree,  and  therefore  at  least  some  of  Swe-  '  communication  with  the  dead,  and  (it  is  said) 
denborg’s  angels  must  be  wrong.  '  sometimes  bringing  news  from  them  to  the 

All  infants  go  to  heaven,  whether  born  i  living.  In  this  way  did  not  the  widow 
within  the  church  or  out  of  it ;  whether  of  i  Martville  recover  her  lost  hair-pin  of  twenty 
pious  parents  or  wicked  ones.  When  infants  I  brilliants  ?  Did  he  not  bring  intelligence 
die,  they  arc  still  infants  in  the  other  life,  from  the  dead  Prince  of  Prussia  to  the  living 
They’  are  not  angels,  but  become  angels.  Queen  of  Sweden?  What  the  intelligence 
Everyone,  on  his  decease,  is  in  a  similar  ,  was,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  have  news  of 
state  of  life  to  that  in  which  be  was  in  the  j  men  of  ^ore  importance  to  us.  Thus,  of 
world ;  an  infant  in  a  state  of  infancy,  a  |  Melancthon  Swedenborg  says  that  he  exists 
boy  in  a  state  of  boyhood,  and  so  on.  As  j  in  a  fretted  stone  chamber  of  the  spiritual 
soon  as  infants  are  raised  from  the  dead,  world,  and  in  hell  alternately ;  that  he  wears 
which  takes  place  immediately  after  decease,  a  bear's  skin  in  his  chamber  on  account  of 
they  are  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  delivered  the  cold ;  and  that  such  is  the  filth  there 
to  the  care  of  angels  of  the  female  sex,  who  that  he  do.s  not  admit  those  who,  attracted 
in  the  life  of  the  body  loved  infants  tenderly,  by  his  reputation,  desire  to  see  him.  Calvin 
and  at  the  same  time  loved  God.  By  these  was  accepted  in  good  society  in  heaven  “  be- 
good  angels  they  are  brought  up,  until  they  cause  he  was  honest  and  made  no  disturb- 
attain  a  suitable  age,  when  they  arc  trans-  ance but  Luther  hovers  between  heaven 
ferred  to  other  teachers.  They  grow  up  and  hell,  where  he  sometimes  suffers  great 
and  become  young  men  and  women;  are  torment.  Fur  though  spirits,  the  inhabitants 
instructed  in  wisdom,  trained  in  the  duties  of  this  outer  world  have  all  the  sensations 
of  the  heavenly  life,  and  when  their  cha-  of  earthly  existence.  When  a  man  dies,  and 
racter  is  fully  developed  they  become  settled  enters  this  spiritual  world,  he  is  so  little 
in  some  society,  either  of  the  ccle.stial  or  changed  that  he  does  not  know  but  he  is 
spiritual  kingdom,  in  agreement  with  their  living  still  in  the  present  world — eating, 
genius  or  disposition.  But  if  children  in  drinking,  trading,  loving,  hating,  as  before, 
heaven  grow  up  into  youth,  the  old  come  Lastly,  as  to  hell : 

into  all  juvenile  freshness.  Good  women  “  In  hell  there  is  no  sun,  but  the  inba- 

who  have  died  old  and  worn  out  with  age,  bitants  roam  in  darkness  corresponding  to 
after  a  succession  of  years  come  more  and  themselves,  for  they  arc  darkness:  their 
more  into  the  flower  of  yonth,  and  into  a  light  is  artificial,  as  of  coal  fires,  meteors, 
beauty  which  exceeds  all  the  conceptions  of  ignes  fatui,  and  the  lights  of  night.  They 
beauty  which  can  be  formed  from  what  the  inhabit  scenery  of  which  they  are  the  souls, 
eye  has  seen.  as  bogs,  fens,  tangled  forests,  caverns,  dreary 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  world  of  deserts,  charred  and  ruined  cities.  In  the 
spirits,  which  Swedenborg  thus  defines,  milder  hells,  there  appear,  as  it  were,  rude 
“  The  world  of  spirits  is  neither  heaven  nor  cottages,  which  are  in  some  cases  contiguous, 
licll,  but  an  intermediate  place  or  state  and  resemble  the  streets  and  lanes  of  a  city, 
between  both,  into  which  man  enters  imiuc-  Within  the  houses  infernal  spirits  arc  engaged 
diately  after  death  ;  and  then  after  a  certain  in  continual  quarrels,  enmities,  blows,  and 
period,  the  duration  of  which  is  determined  '  violences,  while  the  streets  are  full  of  rob- 
by  the  quality  of  his  life  in  the  world,  he  i  beries  and  depredations.  The  inhabitants 
is  either  elevated  into  heaven  or  cast  into  |  arc  at  continual  war,  hating  and  tormenting 
hell.  one  another,  and  the  cruelties  they  practise 

“  The  spirits  in  the  world  of  spirits  arc  !  are  indescribable.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a 
Immensely  numerous,  because  in  that  world  j  description  of  the  horrible  forms  of  the 
all  assemble  immediately  after  their  resur-  !  spirits  of  hell.  No  two  arc  alike,  although 
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there  is  a  general  likeness  in  those  who  | 
are  in  the  same  evil.  Some  of  their  faces 
are  direful  and  void  of  life ;  some  arc  black, 
and  others  fiery,  like  torches ;  others  are 
disfigured  by  pimples,  warts,  and  "ulcers  ; 
and  frequently  no  face  appears,  hut  instead 
of  a  face  something  hairy  and  bony,  and 
lometimca  nothing  but  teeth.  Their  bodies 
are  monstrous,  and  their  speech  is  the  speech 
of  anger,  of  hatred,  of  revenge;  for  everyone 
speaks  from  his  own  false,  and  the  tone  of 
his  voice  is  from  his  own  evil.  In  a  word, 
they  are  all  images  of  their  own  hell.  The 
universal  hell,  like  heaven,  is  bound  into 
one  form — not  of  beauty  (as  heaven)  but  a 
hideous  monster.” 

The  horror  of  this  description,  again, 
provcls.  Pimples,  warts,  and  corpse-like 
faces  embody  the  coarsest  ideas  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  instead  of  exciting  awe  or  terror, 
simply  disgust.  It  is  the  punishment  few 
nursemaids  would  inflict  on  those  they  hate 
— it  is  so  low,  so  essentially  vulgar ;  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  thus  the  Almighty  and 
Allwise,  the  Fountain  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  terrible,  talies  vengeance — in  pimples, 
teeth,  warts ! 

This  feature  in  Swedenborg’s  “  revela¬ 
tions” — the  fact  tlmt  they  never  rise  above 
the  me.asurc  of  the  lowest  invention — that 
they  surprise  only  by  their  meanness,  never 
excite  an  awful  idea,  but  often  excite  absurd 
or  disgusting  ones — is,  to  our  mind,  com¬ 
pletely  fatal  to  their  acceptation.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  excite  a  feeling  of  anger,  ns 
when  Swedenborg  brings  our  Lord  from 
heaven  to  tell  him  not  to  eat  so  much. 

We  have  no  room  here,  and  little  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  enter  upon  Swedenborgian  doctrines. 
Our  object  has  been  simply  to  convey  a  notion 
of  Swedenborgian  revelations,  and  to  repre¬ 
sent  some  of  the  materinl  ideas  of  a  sect 
which  numbers  jnauy  excellent  and  learned 
men.  Swedenborg’s  revelations,  however, 
went  much  further  than  we  have  indicated. 
He  had  commnuication  with  the  inhabitants 
of  distant  planets,  for  instance — and  de¬ 
scribed  them.  There  seem  to  be  fewer  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them  and  Europeans  than 
between  Europeans  and  other  races  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Swedenborg  died  in  London  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1772,  at  eighty-four  years  of  age. 


Plrascbs  U  the  business  of  the  young;  business 
the  pleasure  of  the  old. 


WOMAN  IN  BARBARISM. 

Nations  polish  by  degrees.  All  people 
have  passed  or  are  passing  through  a  long 
and  mysterious  night  of  darkness,  during 
which  period  Truth  is  lisjied  by  stammering 
tongues,  and  her  precepts  only  acquired  after 
many  painful  and  repeated  failures. 

Who  that  has  wandered  on  the  wings  o 
imagination  and  beheld  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
the  mother  of  us  all,  can  recognize  in  the 
first  helpmeet  for  man  the  tyqie  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  her  degraded  deseendants?  Well 
may  we  inouru  when  we  remember  “  The 
fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe 

for  the  history  of  woman  forces  us  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  was  no  idle  threat  that  declared 
“  I  will  greatly  multiply  thv  sorrow.  Thy 
de.sire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall 
rule  over  thee,”  was  followed  by  one  long 
unbroken  term  of  bondage  and  servitude. 
And  this  yet  remains  the  lot  of  women  in 
lands  where  the  Gospel  light  has  never  shone. 
By  nature  physically  weaker  than  man,  she 
is  therefore  despised  by  all  savage  nations. 
Being  deficient  in  strength  and  boldness,  is 
to  them  a  sufficient  reason  fur  accounting  her 
an  inferior  being.  Love,  compassion,  sweet¬ 
ness  of  temper,  and  modesty,  are  of  little 
favour  in  the  ryes  of  men  whose  standard  of 
right  is  might.  Remembering  this,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  her  will,  even  her 
individuality,  is  scarcely  recognized ;  that  her 
,  condition  is  slavery,  l;cr  duty  labour,  the  aim 
of  her  existence  to  minister  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tions  of  her  lord. 

The  lowest  degradation  to  which  woman 
has  been  reduced  is  signified  in  the  Mahom- 
medan  assertion  that  slic  has  no  soul ;  which, 
though  not  expressly  taught  in  the  Koran, 
receives  abundant  support  from  the  fact  that 
the  future  life  promised  by  the  Prophet  to 
the  faithful  will  be  passed  in  the  society  of 
houris  instead  of  that  of  their  earthly  wives. 
This  doctrine  is,  according  to  M.  Hue,  also 
held  by  the  Chinese ;  bnt,  he  adds,  “  the 
women  there  are  so  miserably  treated  and  so 
unfortunate,  that  their  sufierings  in  this  life 
have  suggested  to  them  the  hope  of  u  future 
one.”  Nearer  home  we  have  had  the  same 
question,  not  merely  gravely  hinted,  bnt 
bravely  avowed  before  the  presbytery,  where 
the  upholder  of  this  heretical  opinion  (a 
worthy  divine  of  the  Scutch  ICirk  !)  clearly 
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proved  (»t  least  to  his  own  satisfaction)  that 
there  could  not  possibly  be  any  of  the  fair 
sex  in  heaven.  On  being  asked  for  the  proof, 
he  referred  his  auditors  to  the  revelation  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  “  And  there  was  silence 
in  heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.” 
“  I  appeal  to  all  of  you,”  he  added,  “  whether 
that  could  possibly  have  happened  bad  there 
been  any  women  there  1  And  since  there 
are  none  there,  charity  forbids  os  to  imagine 
they  are  in  a  worse  place ;  therefore  it  follows 
they  have  no  immortal  part,  and  happy  is  it 
for  them,  as  they  are  thereby  exempted  from 
being  accountable  for  all  the  noise  and  dis¬ 
turbance  they  have  raised  in  the  world !” 

Of  all  indications  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
stronger  and  of  the  sufierings  of  the  weaker 
sex,  that  of  infant  betrothal  exhibits  the 
grossest  violation  of  personal  right,  for  it 
subjects  woman  at  once  to  the  utmost  degra¬ 
dation  ;  she  not  being  treated  as  yet  as  a 
person,  having  thought,  passions,  or  will,  but 
as  transferable  projterty.  Among  the  abo¬ 
rigines  of  New  Holland,  and  in  Western 
Australia,  this  custom  is  carried  to  an  out¬ 
rageous  extent,  the  female  children  being 
always  betrothed  a  few  days  after  birth  ;  and 
from  the  moment  of  betrothal,  the  parents 
cease  to  have  any  control  over  the  future  set¬ 
tlement  of  their  child.  Should  the  husband 
die  during  the  infancy  of  the  girl,  she  then 
belongs  to  his  heir.  This  custom  is  also 
common  to  China,  the  Society  and  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  islands  of  the  Kingsmill  group, 
and  in  New  Zealand. 

The  next  barbarism  we  shall  notice  is  the 
practice  of  stealing  women,  a  widely  spread 
custom,  practised  by  the  Caribs,  the  New 
Zealanders,  the  inhabitants  of  Hytoohee, 
Otoohoo,  and  in  other  islands  of  the  Pacific; 
a  custom  not  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Jews  (see  31  Num.,  and  21  Judges),  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Romans.  But  of  all 
methods  of  at  once  obtaining  a  wife  and  a 
slave,  that  of  jnirchase  is  the  most  universal. 
It  prevailed  over  the  vast  continent  of  North 
and  South  America,  and  many  of  the  isles  of 
the  Pacific ;  to  this  day  it  is  carried  on  in 
Africa,  and  practised  by  both  the  black  and 
brown  races  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Asia. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this 
traffic  is  the  singularly  low  price  at  which 
the  article  may  be  procured.  The  Tamboukie 
women  are  marked  at  one  ox,  or  two  cows ; 
the  ladies  of  Yea  (one  of  the  Loyalty  isles) 


are  valued  at  as  much  timber  as  will  build  a 
large  canoe ;  while  the  African  women  of 
the  Muiidingo  tribe  are  each  equivalent  to 
two  cows,  two  iron  bars,  and  two  hundred 
Kolia  nuts.  But  these  latter  women  are 
evidently  rising  in  the  market,  since  in  1C20 
they  only  fetched  fifty  nuts  I  At  New 
Guinea,  a  wife  is  worth  ten  slaves,  and  it 
therefore  a  costly  article ;  but  in  the  Arm 
islands  she  may  be  had  much  cheaper,  with 
this  drawback,  however,  that  no  credit  it 
given.  Among  the  loicer  classes  in  thete 
islands  the  common  price  is  a  whale's  tooth 
or  a  musket,  and  this  once  paid,  gives  the 
husband  such  an  entire  right  to  her  person, 
that  he  may  kill  and  eat  her,  in  any  excess 
of  lovoaor  dearth  of  provisions. 

The  one  bright  exception  to  all  this  moral 
darkness,  which  hangs  like  a  thick  cloud 
over  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
occurs  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands. 
Here  women  are  entitled  to  suceeed  to  even 
the  .supreme  command,  and  very  often  do  so; 
for  the  wives  of  the  chiefs  are  generally  of 
equal  rank,  and  command  equal  consideration 
and  respect  with  themselves.  In  the  upper 
classes  it  is  true,  .as  we  have  elsewhere  stated, 
infant  betrothal  is  a  common  custom,  but  in 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  marriages  are 
contracted  by  each  sex  on  their  own  behalf, 
and  consist  only  of  “  an  agreement  between 
the  man  and  woman,  with  which  even  the 
priest  has  no  concern.” 

In  the  Indian  Archipelago,  although  the 
right  of  purchase  is  recognized  and  carried 
out,  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  equality 
between  man  and  wife  than  could  at  first 
sight  be  considered  possible ;  and  this  reinark 
applies  to  the  Javanese  and  the  civilized 
nations  of  Celebes,  where  the  position  of 
women  has  advanced  so  far  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
provision  for  the  wife.  In  Siam  and  Cochin 
Chino,  although  the  men  invariably  buy 
their  wives,  every  woman  has  the  important 
privilege  of  saying  “  No ;”  and  she  cannot 
be  married  (i.  e.,  sold)  contrary  to  her  incli¬ 
nation. 

In  China,  women  have  fallen  to  the  very 
lowest ;  for,  according  to  one  of  their  own 
writers,  “  the  newly-married  wife  shonld  be 
but  a  shadow  and  an  echo  in  the  house.” 
Her  husband  may  with  impunity  strike  her, 
starve  her,  sell  her,  and  even  let  her  out  fur 
a  shorter  or  longer  period,  as  is  done  in  the 
province  of  Tehe-Kiang.  We  are  not  there- 
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fore  surprised  to  hear  that  great  numbers  of 
ivomen  annually  commit  suicide.  When, 
however,  a  Chinaman  loses  his  wife,  he 
usually  manifests  “a  great  deal  of  emotion, 
for,  in  fact,  he  has  suffered  a  considerable 
loss,  and  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  buy¬ 
ing  another  wife !”  which  to  his  avaricious 
nature  must  be  painful  in  the  extreme. 

Though  the  actual  condition  of  women  in 
Mongolia  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  women 
in  China,  their  legal  station  in  both  countries 
is  the  same;  and  their  own  account  of  a 
marriage  clearly  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
transaction.  They  say,  “  I  have  bought  for 
my  son  the  daughter  of  so  and  so.”  “  We 
have  sold  our  daughter  to  such  and  such  a 
family.” 

With  regard  to  Hindu  women,  the  two 
great  English  authorities  on  Indian  affairs, 
Mr.  Mill  and  Professor  Wilson,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  totally  opposite  views.  The  histo¬ 
rian  declares  their  life  to  be  one  of  the  most 
abject  degradation ;  the  Professor  says,  “  It 
may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  in  no 
nation  of  antiquity  were  women  held  in  such 
esteem  as  amongst  the  Hindus.”  This 
extraordinary  discrepancy  is,  however,  easily 
accounted  for.  The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Mill 
were  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Hindu 
lau),  while  those  of  Professor  Wilson  are  the 
result  of  looking  at  the  “  portraits  of  women 
as  painted  in  their  tedet,  their  plage,  and 
poems  f'  but  though  a  knowledge  of  such 
writings  may  serve  to  correct  any  one-sided 
view  which  the  exclusive  study  of  the  law 
might  effect,  on  the  whole  the  legal  path  is 
not  only  the  surest  road  to  truth,  but  will 
carry  us  the  quickest  towards  forming  a 
really  correct  idea  of  the  social  condition  of 
any  people.  We  therefore  consider  Mr. 
ilill  a  safer  guide  than  the  poetical  pro¬ 
fessor. 

It  is  true  no  people  in  Asia  have  legislated 
for  woman  with  greater  care  than  the  Hindus, 
yet  by  no  people,  legally  speaking,  is  her 
individuality  more  entirely  ignored;  nor  is 
the  slavery  in  which  she  lives  at  once  so 
systematic  and  so  complete  as  it  is  in  India, 
where  the  lawgiver  and  the  priest  are  one. 

Listen  to  the  law  of  Klenu.  “  By  a  girl, 
or  by  a  woman  advanced  in  gears,  nothing 
must  be  done,  even  in  her  own  dwelling- 
place,  according  to  her  mere  pleasure.  I  n 
childhood  must  a  female  be  dependent  on 
her  father;  in  youth,  on  her  husband;  her 
lord  being  dead,  on  her  sons ;  if  she  have  no 


sons,  on  the  near  kinsman  of  her  husband ; 
if  be  left  no  kinsman,  on  those  of  her  father; 
if  she  have  no  paternal  kinsman,  on  her 
sovereign  :  a  woman  must  never  seek  inde¬ 
pendence.”  How  long  this,  and  sundry 
similar  laws  (for  instance,  the  sale  of  wives 
under  another  name),  have  existed  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  decided — Hindu  chronology 
extends  so  far  back  into  the  past  that  its 
records  are  treated  as  fabulous.  Assuming, 
however,  that  they  were  first  promulgated 
B.C.  500,  they  would  now  be  upwards  of 
2, .300  years  old ;  and  yet  in  that  vast  inter¬ 
val  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindus 
are  scarcely  changed.  But  even  complete 
I  self-abdication,  and  the  most  degrading  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  will  of  her  lord,  are  only  a 
small  part  of  what  the  Hindu  sages  exact 
from  her.  “  A  woman  has  no  other  god  on 
earth  than  her  husband.  ^The  most  excel¬ 
lent  of  all  the  good  works  she  can  perform 
is  to  gratify  him.  This  should  be  her  only 
devotion.  When  her  husband  sings,  she 
must  be  in  extasy ;  if  he  dances,  she  views 
him  with  delight ;  if  he  speaks  of  science, 
she  is  filled  with  admiration.  When  in  his 
presence  she  must  be  always  gay.” 

In  India,  as  in  nearly  all  other  countries, 
women  arc  regarded  as  mentally  inferior  to 
men ;  and  yet,  with  exquisite  inconsistency, 
they  are  expected  in  their  character  and  con¬ 
duct  to  manifest  the  noblest  attributes  of 
our  common  nature.  The  Hindu  law  abounds 
with  the  most  insulting  epithets  applied  to 
women — “  infidelity,  violence,  deceit,  envy, 
extreme  avariciousness,  a  total  want  of  good 
qualities,  with  impurity,  are  the  innate  faults 
of  womankind” — nevertheless,  in  addition  to 
'  the  husband-worship  before  alluded  to,  she 
^  is  required  to  lead  the  life  of  a  saint.  “  She 
jmust  be  watchful  over  her  temper;  never 
covetous  of  what  belongs  to  another.  If  a 
stranger  insinuates  himself,  and  woos  her 
with  the  most  impetuous  passion — if  he 
offers  her  the  richest  garments,  and  jewels 
above  all  price — by  the  gods  I  she  will  spurn 
him  from  her  presence  1”  But  the  duties  of 
this  admirable  slave  do  not  end  with  life; 
if  her  husband  die  before  her,  she  is  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  him  to  the  next  world. 
Should  she,  however,  not  have  strength  to 
surmount  the  flames  of  a  funeral  pile,  she 
must  linger  out  a  lonely  existence,  until 
death  conveys  her  to  her  lord. 

But  let  us  pass  on  from  this  systematic 
I  and  stereotyped  system  of  slavery  to  the 
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wandering  tribes  of  Africa.  Wh;it  is 
wom.m's  condition  among  these  sons  of  tlie 
desert?  Does  the  untutored  man,  he  wlio  is 
tmcormiilfd  by  civilizatum,  deal  gently  witli 
the  defenceless?  Alas  for  the  dark  places 
of  the  e.arth,  they  are  full  of  the  habitations 
of  cruelty  !  To  take  care  of  their  husband’s 
horses,  to  feed,  to  curry,  to  comb,  to  bridle 
and  saddle  them,  to  manage  the  household 
affairs,  to  spin,  to  card,  to  weave,  to  milk 
the  cattle,  to  grind,  to  bake,  to  brew,  to 
bring  home  wood  .and  water,  these  are  her 
occupations  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  There 
wives  are  literally  slaves,  and  when  their 
lord  sallies  forth,  one  carries  his  bow,  one  his 
arrows,  and  another  follows  with  drink ; 
and  when  he  is  pleased  to  allay  his  thirst, 
they  all  fall  on  their  knees,  and,  clapping 
their  hands,  sing ! 

Father  .Joseph  Gumillo,  in  his  account  of 
a  country  in  South  America  bordering  upon 
the  river  Oroonoko,  describes  pathetically  the 
miserable  slavery  of  women  there,  and  men¬ 
tions  a  practice  that  would  appear  incredible 
to  one  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  b.ar- 
barous  countries,  which  is,  that  married 
women  frequently  de.stroy  their  female 
infants.  A  married  woman  of  virtuous  cha¬ 
racter,  having  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  was 
reproached  by  the  father  in  bitter  terms. 
She  heard  him  patiently,  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  answered  as  follows  : — “  I 
wish  to  God,  father,  I  wish  to  God  that  my 
mother  had  by  my  death  prevented  the  mani¬ 
fold  distresses  I  have  endured,  and  have  yet 
to  endure  as  long  as  I  live.  Had  she  kindly 
stifled  me  at  my  birth,  I  had  not  felt  the 
pains  of  death,  nor  numberless  other  pains 
this  life  hath  subjected  me  to.  Consider, 
father,  our  deplorable  condition.  Our  bus- 
hands  go  to  hunt  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  and  trouble  themselves  no  fiirthi.T. 
We  are  dragged  along,  with  one  infant  at 
the  breast  and  another  in  a  basket.  They 
return  in  the  evening  without  any  burden ; 
we  return  with  the  burden  of  our  children ; 
and,  though  tired  with  a  long  march,  arc  not 
permitted  to  sleep,  but  must  labour  the 
whole  night  in  grinding  ma7.e  to  make  chica 
for  them.  They  get  drunk,  and  in  their 
drunkenness  beat  ns,  draw  us  by  the  hair  of 
the  bead,  and  tread  us  under  foot.  And  what 
have  we  to  comfort  us  for  slavery  that  has 
no  end  ?  A  young  wife  is  brought  in  upon 
us,  who  is  permitted  to  abuse  us  and  our 
children,  because  we  are  no  longer  reg.irded. 


C.in  human  nature  endure  such  tyranny? 
What  kindness  can  we  shew  our  female 
children  equal  to  that  of  relieving  them  from 
such  oppression,  more  bitter  a  thousand  timet 
than  dc.ith  ?  I  say  again,  would  to  God 
that  my  mother  had  put  me  under  ground 
the  moment  I  was  born.” 

Polygamy  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  custom  of  purchasing  wives,  for  there 
is  no  limitation  to  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
nor,  indeed,  has  a  woman  thus  bought  any 
just  right  to  complain  that  others  are 
purchased  as  she  was.  On  the  contrary, 
additional  hands  for  performing  the  servile 
offices  of  the  family  are  sometimes  a  relief 
to  her ;  though  the  gratification  of  the 
hnsb.an(rs  pride,  which  is  fed  by  a  multiplicity 
of  servants  (i.  e.,  wives),  is  without  any  doubt 
the  real  mainspring  of  the  movement.  Poly¬ 
gamy  Inis  never  been  acknowledged  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Knrope.  In  Sweden  it 
is  a  capital  crime,  both  by  the  ancient  and 
modern  laws.  In  France,  Henry  the  Second 
caused  it  to  be  punished  with  death,  and  in 
England  .also  it  was  once  subject  to  the  same 
punishment,  but  with  benefit  of  clergy.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Emperor  of  Bisnagar,  beyond 
the  Ganges,  prides  himself  in  being  “  the 
king  of  kings,  and  the  husbainl  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  wives.”  The  King  of  Ashantee  is  also 
.allowed  the  mystical  number  of  3.‘i33; 
.‘iOOO  of  whom  arc  trained  to  arms,  under  a 
female  officer !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  no 
occasion  do  they  all  speak  at  once. 

We  behold  woman  in  this  sketch  degraded 
from  a  state  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
to  the  condition  of  the  beasts  that  perish ; 
and  the  question  here  arises,  in  what  way  has 
she  recovered  her  native  dignity  ?  We  know 
the  great  lever  for  the  restoration  of  woman 
is  the  Gospel,  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  heathen  countries  a 
step  luas  been  made  in  the  right  direction, 
even  before  tlie  light  of  revelation  has  risen. 
When,  as  for  instance  at  Darien,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  some  progress,  and  a  chieftain 
is  elected  for  life,  a  glimmering  of  civility 
appears  among  the  inhabitants,  and  the  taste 
for  dress  which  is  inherent  in  the  savage 
(might  we  not  say  mankind  at  large  7)  begins 
to  be  gratified,  and  some  little  regard  is  paid 
to  women,  who  first  copy  and  then  emulate 
their  companions  in  the  decoration  of  their 
persons. 

From  this  scarcely  perceptible  commence¬ 
ment,  have  women  risen,  by  a  slow  but  steady 
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progress ;  and  as  men  have  allowed  them-  | 
wives  more  time  for  reflection,  and  become  ' 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  settled  life,  their  I 
companions  have  at  the  same  time.iinprovcd 
in  gentleness,  refinement  and  attractiveness ; 
till,  from  a  life  of  subjection  to 

An  eating,  drinking,  bargaining,  slandering  man, 

she  has  risen  at  last  to  the  position  of  an 
equal.  But  it  w.as  by  slow  degrees  that 
women  thus  emerged  from  slaverj’,  though, 
as  we  have  just  said,  in  countries  where  the 
Christian  religion  was  first  propagated,  | 
women  were  already  advancing  towards 
equality  with  men ;  and  polygamy  was 
fast  wearing  out  of  fashion,  when  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  Gospel  hastened  its  ex¬ 
tinction. 

But  though  equality  is  now  her  liappy 
condition  in  some  portions  of  the  globe,  let 
ns  not  forget  that  these  miserable  dramas 
of  domestic  life  are  still  being  silently  re¬ 
hearsed  in  many  far-off  lands;  nor  while 
the  education  of  women  in  the  East  still 
merely  consists  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
mnsic,  dancing,  embroidery,  and  snch  a 
smattering  of  reading  as  only  enables  them 
to  master  some  trifling  love  tale,  or  romantic 
song,  can  wo  sec  much  hope  for  Ijer  real 
improvement,  to  give  woman  moral  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  to  improve  their  natural  faculties 
can  indeed  never  be  expected  from  men 
whose  ideas  of  subjection  extend  oven  to  the 
minutest  particulars  of  the  household  regu¬ 
lations.  Women  in  Persia  up  to  the  present 
time  do  not  even  know  in  the  morning  what 
dress  they  shall  wear  that  day. 

If  there  is  something  peculiarly  melancholy 
to  a  reflective  mind  in  the  fact  that  where 
nature  has  lavished  her  choicest  treasures, 
there  above  all  places  is  it  true  that  “  man  i 
is  vile,”  there  is  something  to  a  humane  | 
heart  infinitely  more  melancholy  in  coutem-  i 
plating  those  portions  of  the  globe  where  : 
man  is  essentially  everything  and  woman 
worse  than  null.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  that 
may  bo  said  to  the  contr.iry,  the  position  she 
holds  in  the  social  system  must  ever  be  the  : 
true  test  of  civilization ;  for  the  treatment ! 
the  defenceless  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
powerful  cannot  but  form  a  broad  and  strong 
line  of  distinction,  marking  out  with  un¬ 
mistakable  certainty  the  confines  of  bar¬ 
barism  and  refinement. 

SI.  S.  R. 
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School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geoifrayhy.  Pub¬ 
lished  at  the  National  Society’s  Depository, 
Westminster. — (If  .all  hooks  “for  schools 
and  young  persons,”  a  physical  geography 
i  combines  the  greatest  amount  of  entertain¬ 
ment  with  the  most  important  instruction. 
On  one  map  we  have  a  cle.ar  view  of  .all  the 
mountain  ranges  in  the  world  ;  by  the  next 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  river-systems 
and  ocean  currents,  with  the  rate  they  run 
at,  and  the  various  ocean  temperatures ; 
next,  we  come  upon  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  winds,  with  the  regions  of 
monsoons,  hurricanc.s,  Ac.;  then  of  rains; 
then  of  temperature;  then  of  thunder¬ 
storms,  volcanoes,  and  enrthqu.akes ;  next 
we  find,  ns  carefully  and  clearly  marked  in 
maps,  tile  regions  where  alHhe  useful  mine¬ 
rals,  forests,  fruits,  grain,  speeies,  clothing, 
and  dyeing  substances,  Ac.,  Ac.,  are  found; 
then,  a  series  of  maps  are  devoted  to  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  various  regions  where  flourishes  any 
animal  you  choose  to  name ;  and,  lastly,  the 
countries  of  all  the  various  races  of  mankind 
are  well  defined.  If  such  a  scries  of  maps, 
with  must  useful  introductory  matter  on 
anim.ils,  volcanoes,  Ac.,  be  not  the  very  thing 
to  charm  and  instnict  a  boy,  wo  have  for¬ 
gotten  our  school-days  certainly. 

Rmimey's  A  rtist^  Handbooks.  London  : 
G.  Rowney. — We  have  here  a  series  of 
“  Guides”  to  almost  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  pictorial  art.  Figure-drawing, 
light  and  shade,  perspective,  flower-painting, 
painting  on  ghuis,  landscape  drawing  in 
pencil  and  chalk,  landscape  in  oil,  oil- 
painting,  and  pictorial  art  generally,  each 
has  its  m.annal.  Illustrations  accompany 
most  of  these  guides,  which  are  all  useful, 
and  some  exceedingly  clever.  We  would 
especially  mention  Mr.  G.  E.  Hicks’s  “Guide 
to  Figure-drawing,”  Mr.  Alfred  Clint’s 
“  Guides  to  Oil-painting,”  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Green’s  “  Pictorial  Persjiective.”  The  flower- 
painting  manual,  too,  would  prove  very  use¬ 
ful  to  many  of  our  readers ;  but  we  do  not 
.advise  them  to  pin  their  faith  on  Mr.  Harley’s 
“  Landscape  Drawing  in  Pencil  and  Chalk,” 
the  trees  in  its  illustratior-)  are  unnatural. 

It  is  Written ;  or,  the  Scriptmvs  the  Word 
of  God.  London :  Bagster  and  .Sons. — The 
object  of  this  treatise  is  to  establish  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  divine  and  complete 
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inspiration  of  Holy  Scriptnre.  The  writer 
contends  that,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last, 
and  though  by  different  penmen,  it  is  all  the 
work  of  the  same  Author :  and  his  arguments 
are  well  worth  attention. 

lUustratiom  to  the  Holy  Scripturei.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Bagster  and  Sons. — This  is,  in  fact,  a 
Scriptnre  atlas,  consisting  of  eighteen  maps 
and  plans.  If  we  could  afford  space  to  give 
a  list  of  these  maps,  it  would  instantly  be 
seen  how  valuable  is  the  collection  to  those 
who  read  the  Scriptures  with  an  earnest 
mind.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  declare  them 
(the  maps)  to  be  exquisitely  engraved,  and 
bound  together  in  a  form  which  renders 
their  usefulness  complete. 

Smoking  and  Smokers,  London  :  Seeleyi 
Jackson,  and  Halliday — Much  is  said  in 
favour  of  the  cup  that  cheers,  little  in  favour 
of  the  pipe  that  soothes.  Cowper,  a  tender 
poet, brought  his  muse  down  from  her  charmed 
heights  to  deprecate  the 
Feraicions  weed,  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys; 
and  Jamie,  a  gentle,  modest,  and  virtuous 
king,  declared  the  custom  of  smoking  to  be 
“  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose, 
harmful  to  the  brain,  and  dangerous  to  the 
lungs.”  Philosophers  agree  with  the  poet 
and  the  king,  and  so  do  many  of  the  most 
worthy  and  beautiful  half  of  the  creation. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  said  to  the  contrary  ? 
The  smoker,  conscious  that  his  case  is  inde¬ 
fensible — smokes  on.  He  even  flourishes. 
He  increases  and  multiplies.  It  will  scarcely 
be  credited,  but  so  far  has  the  pernicious 
fanaticism  extended  that  even  tite  editor  of  this 
ladies'  magazine  smokes — not  much,  but  with 
a  gusto  which  we  can  but  regard  as  pheno¬ 
menal — as  a  sign  of  the  times.  “  R-b-n-son," 
that  Elevated  Character  once  remarked  to 
us,  at  about  eight  o’clock  of  a  June  evening 
on  Highgate  Hill,  “  had  Mahomet  been  an 
eighteenth  century  Englishman,  there  would 
have  been  no  peris,  no  paradise  of  palms  and 
running  waters  for  the  Faithful.”  Struck 
by  the  soft,  sleepy,  yet  solemn  tone  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered,  we  replied,  “  You 
think  not,  my  dear  sir.” — “  Aye,”  said  he, 
turning  into  a  lane  in  search  of  the  dark, 
”  but  there  would  have  been  summer  night 
and  a  choice  cigar  fur  us  all.”  Indeed,  had 
the  many  rejected  contributors  been  aware 
•f  his  weak  side — [Here  the  critic  grows  uu- 
pardonably  personal :  and  we  therefore  con¬ 
clude  his  “  notice”  with  an  acknowledgment 


of  onr  error,  and  the  expression  of  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  have  Messrs.  Seeley’s  dissuasive 
little  pamphlet  read  to  us  every  evening 
during  the  present  week. — Ed.] 

The  Successful  Merchant.  By  Wilmam 
Arthur,  A.M.  London :  Hamilton,  Adcima, 
and  Co. — .K  book  in  its  thirty-second  thon- 
sand  needs  little  recommendation  ;  and  this 
memoir  of  a  “  Successful  Merchant”  deserves 
its  popularity,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  a  great 
and  wholesome  example  to  all  young  men 
entering  on  mercantile  life. 

The  Home  School;  or,  Hints  on  Hone 
Education.  By  the  Rev.  N.  ilACLEOD. 
Edinburgh:  Paton  and  Ritchie. — Contains 
valuable  suggestions  to  those  who  would 
train  up  a  child  in  the  way  be  should  go. 

The  Merchant's  Daughter  of  Toulon.  A 
Play.  By  Mrs.  Edward  Thomas.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Lacy — Very  few  modern  plays  are 
worth  acting,  fewer  still  worth  reading ;  but 
we  can  honestly  say  for  Mrs.  Thomas’s  play, 
that  we  enjoyed  its  perusal,  and  are  not  at  ^ 
surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  successfully 
represented. 
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Pat  fs  gone,  and  shadows  deep 
Noiselessly  around  us  creep;; 

Silent  snow-flakes,  meek  and  soft. 

Are  sleepily  floating  from  aloft ; 

And  my  heavy  eyelids  fall 
I.ike  a  curtain,  hiding  all. 

I  am  weary — let  me  rest. 

Nestled  closely  in  thy  breast. 

Yet,  before  we  fold  our  hands. 

And  in  sleep’s  delicious  lands 
Send  our  dreaming  souls  to  roam, 
Outward,  upward,  heavenward,  home 
Pray  thou  to  our  gentle  Father — 

Fray  for  thee  and  me  together; 

Sleep  thou,  then,  and  angels  bright 
Guard  thy  slumbers  well— Good  night! 

There  will  come  a  longer  night. 

Colder  sky,  and  dimmer  light. 

When  these  eyes  shall  darkly  close 
Under  lids  as  pale  os  snows ; 

In  that  coming  night  of  gloom, 

'  In  that  breathless  sleep  of  doom. 
Saviour,  on  thy  pitying  breast 
Let  thy  weary  trembler  rest. 
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THE  WORK-TABLE 


Ix  asflumlnff  the  management  of  the  Work- 
table  of  thia  .Maj'azine,  at  the  commencement  of 
its  fifth  volume,  a  few  words  explanatory  of 
our  intentions  and  views  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  rcade.’. 

ite^ardinK  a  taste  for  fancy-work  as  a  (Treat 
blessing,  and  skill  in  its  performance  as  one  certain 
source  of  amusement  and  profit,  we  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  our  readers  aa  courant  of  all 
that  foreign  or  English  ingenuity  may  devise, 
eitlicr  to  facilitate  labour,  to  improve  mate¬ 
rials,  nr  to  dovclope  taste.  We  shall  also  be 
pie  ASCII  to  receive  any  suggestions  from  our  sub- 
scrilicrs,  and  to  give  them  any  n'lriee  in  our 
power,  provided  that  they  comply  with  one  or  two 
simiilo  rules  indispcnsalilo  in  corresiiondenco 
witli  all  wliose  time  is  devoted  to  tlio  service  of 
the  public. 

1st.  Wo  trust  that  all  letters  will  be  clearly 
anil  briefiy  written,  and  contain  the  name  and 
addre.ss  of  the  writer,  witii  a  stamped  directed 
cm'elopc  if  a  (irivate,  rcidy  is  desired. 

'2nd.  Tliat  no  designs  shall  be  asked  for  which 
are  not  likely  to  lie  of  general  utility.  This  ex¬ 
cludes  crests,  sets  of  initials,  and  similar  things, 
whicli  can  always  be  procured  privately,  at  a 
trifling  cost. 
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8t(1.  That  It  is  not  to  be  suppoasd  we  rei|Ulre 
workers,  or  can  give  cmploj'ment,  or  know  wliere 
it  ie  to  be  procured.  We  cannot  acknowledge 
any  letters  of  this  aort,  and  we  employ  only  our 
own  pupils. 

4th.  As  the  terms,  contractions  and  stitches 
used  in  our  designs  arc  the  same  as  appear  in 
all  the  other  poimlar  periodicals,  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  Those  who 
iire  unac(|uaintcd  with  them  will,  however,  be 
able  to  obtain  the  fullest  descriptions  from  a 
little  work  entitled  the  “Lady’s  Lexicon,"  in 
which  all  these  diitlculties  arc  explained — It 
being  impossible  to  occupy  the  viUuable  sjiace  of 
the  Mogaaine  with  these  details,  we  must,  iu  all 
cases,  refer  to  this  book. 

Tlmsc  who  are  desirous  of  procuring  the  same 
materials  us  are  used  by  ourselves  in  the  deslgiw 
can  do  so  by  applying  to  us;  and  visitors  to 
London,  or  residents  there,  can  have  leuoiit  in 
any  kind  of  work  without  a  fee,  every  Tuesday, 
from  U  to  3. 

Letters  requiring  to  be  answered  in  the  Cor¬ 
respondent's  page  must  reach  us  by  the  13th  of 
the  month,  addressed  “  Mrs.  Pullan,  ufSce  of  the 
*  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,'  liouveric- 
street,  London." 

URN  MAT.— IN  PATENT  IMPERIAL  APPLIQUE. 

This  design,  being  a  verj-  close  and  elaborate 
one,  is  better  adapted  for  a  round  braid  than  a  flat 
(andconsequcntly  broadcr)onc.  We  should  there¬ 
fore  recommend  tlie  Albert  to  be  used  fur  it. 
The  colours  of  the  cloth  arc  white  and  scarlet. 
A  rich  dark  blur  will  therefore  contrast  well  with 
it.  Take  the  stitches  across  the  braid,  and  draw 
the  ends  on  to  the  wrong  side.  It  intended  for  a 
gift,  the  initials  of  the  doner,  farmed  into  a  mono¬ 
gram,  may  be  worked  iu  chain  stitch  for  the  centre. 

This  mat  should  be  mounted  iu  a  rosew  ood  or 
mahogany  frame.  A  fancy  cord  combining  all 
these  colours  should  edge  it,  witliin  the  wooden 
beading  of  the  frame. 

CIGAR  STAND. 

The  materials  for  this  pretty  jirescnt  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman  arc  very  simple.  Wire  frames,  and  broad 
white  cotton  braid,  ruby  chenille,  clear  white 
beads,  \o.  I,  and  No.  U  ruby  ditto;  also  a  skein 
of  purse-silk,  the  colour  of  the  chenille.  It  will 
be  quite  necessary  to  use  fur  this  design  exactly 
the  same  materials  ns  we  hare  employed  in  the 
original,  otherwise  the  beads  will  not  be  large 
enough  to  allow  of  passing  two  needles  through 
them,  and  their  being  threaded  with  double  silk. 

Begin  by  covering  every  jiart  of  the  frame  by 
rolling  the  white  braid  round  it;  fasten  it  oti. 
Then  thread  a  long  needle  with  double  silk,  and 
fasten  on  one-thiril  of  the  space  from  one  upright 
line  to  another.  Thread  the  beads  on  to  make  a 
line  parallel  with  that  in  wire ;  and  as  the  squares 
arc  intended  to  become  smaller  towards  tlie  bot¬ 
tom,  arrange  the  beads  thus — ’>  white,!  ruby, 3 
times;  4  wliite,  1  ruby,  as  often ;  then  3  white,  I 
ruby,  until  it  is  long  enough.  Fasten  it  to  the  Iwt- 
tom  round,  and  do  another  exactly  similar  line, 
equi-distant  with  it  in  the  same  space.  The  cross 
lines  are  made  with  tiro  needles,  each  threaded 
with  a  single  thread.  Fasten  them  on  the  side 
lina,  even  with  the  first  ruby  bead.  Thread  on 
ft  white,  slipping  Imth  needles  through ;  then  run 
the  needles,  in  oppoeite  directions,  through  the 
ruby  be.sd.  Thread  on  7  white,  and  slip  in  the 


same  way  through  the  next  ruby  bead,  ft  miM 
white,  and  fasten  at  the  side. 

A  line  must  be  made  parallel  with  every  n% 
of  the  two  perpendicular  lines,  .the  number  o( 
white  beads  diminishing  according  to  the  space. 

Every  division  must  thus  be  filled. 

For  the  semi-circles  forming  the  border  five  radL 
ating  lines  of  beads  may  be  placed ;  and  finally  tht 
edge  trimmed  with  loops  of  bi^ads  to  eorrespond. 

A  round  of  card-board,  slightly  added  on  thi 
upper  side,  and  covered  on  both  with  ruby  silk, 
forms  the  bottom ;  and  before  It  Ls  sewed  in,  eveqr 
wire  is  to  be  wrujiped  over  with  the  chenille. 


THE  DOCTOR. 

“Time,”  according  to  the  old  proverb,  “fc 
money;"  and  it  may  also,  In  many  eases,  and  wifi 
equal  trutlifulness,  be  said  to  lie  life;  for  a  fst 
moments  iu  great  emergencies  often  turn  tig 
balance  between  recovery  and  death.  This  sp. 
plies  tflore  esiiecially  to  all  kinds  of  poisonh^ 
fits,  submersion  in  water,  or  exposure  to  noxliw 
gases ;  and  many  accidents.  If  people  knew  hot 
to  act  during  the  interval  that  must  necessoilb 
elapse  from  the  moment  that  a  medical  man  g 
sent  fur  until  he  arrives,  many  lives  might  ti 
saved,  which  now,  unhujipily,  are  lost.  General^ 
speaking,  however,  nothing  is  done — all  is  coa 
fusion  and  fright ;  and  tlie  surgeon  on  his  arritfi 
finds  that  death  has  already  seized  its  victlik 
who,  had  his  friends  but  known  a  few  rough  ml* 
for  their  guidance, might  have  been  rescued.  Wt 
shall,  therefore,  in  a  series  of  papers,  give  suit 
information  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  li 
event  of  accidents,  injuries,  &c.,  us  a  large  jirotH. 
siuiial  experience  warrants  us  in  recommending 

IliTEH  AND  Stings  may  be  divided  into  tlmi 
kinds;  1.  Those  of  Insects.  2.  Those  of  Snataa 
3.  I'hose  of  Dogs  and  other  Animals. 

1.  The  Hites  or  BUngs  of  Inserts,  such  os  gndl| 
bees,  wasps,  &c.,  need  cause  very  little  alurm,.ail 
are,  generally  speaking,  easily  cured.  They  an 
very  serious,  however,  when  they  take  place  as 
some  delicate  part  of  the  body,  such  us  near  tte 
eye,  or  in  the  throat.  The  treatment  is  raj 
simple  in  most  cases;  and  eonsists  in  taking  ofi 
the  sting,  if  it  is  left  behind,  with  a  needle,  ant 
applying  to  the  imrt  a  liniment  made  of  finely, 
serapeil  chalk  and  olive  oil,  mixed  together  ti 
about  the  thickness  of  cream. 

Bathing  the  part  bitten  with  warm  tur]ienttai 
or  warm  vinegar  Is  also  of  great  use.  If  the 
Iierson  feels  faint,  he  should  lie  quietly  on  hh 
bark,  and  take  a  little  brandy  and  water,  or  sal 
volatile  and  water.  When  tlie  inside  of  the  throst 
is  the  part  stung,  there  is  great  danger  of  violcal 
infiamnnition  taiking  place.  I n  this  case,  from  cigU 
to  twelve  leeches  should  be  immediately  put  ts 
the  outside  of  the  throat,  and  when  they  drop  oil 
the  part  to  which  they  had  been  applied  shooM 
be  well  fomented  with  warm  water.  The  inside 
of  the  throat  is  to  be  constantly  gargled  with  salt 
and  water.  Bits  of  ice  arc  to  be  sucked.  Bub. 
bing  the  face  and  luuids  well  over  with  plain  olirt 
oil,  before  going  to  bed,  will  often  keep  gnats 
and  mosquitoes  from  biting  during  the  night 
.‘'trong  scent,  such  as  eau-de-cologne,  will  ban 
the  same  effect. 

2.  Bites  of  Snakes.  These  are  much  mots 
dangereus  than  the  prceeding,  and  require  mors 
powerful  remedies.  The  bites  of  tlie  different 
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kinds  of  snakes  do  not  all  net  alike,  but  affect 

peoiile  in  different  ways _ Trtaiment  nf  the  j>uri 

MUcfi.  Thu  (treat  thine  is  to  >revent  the  poison 
gettine  into  tlic  blood;  and,  if  jiossiblc,  to  remove 
the  whole  of  it  at  once  from  the  body.  A  iiockct- 
hsndkereliicf,  a  piece  of  tape  or  cord,  or,  in  fact, 
of  anything  that  is  at  hand,  should  l>c  tied  tiehtly 
round  the  i)ttrt  of  the  body  bitten  ;  If  it  be  the  lee 
or  arm,  immediately  above  tlie  bite,  and  between 
it  and  the  lieart.  The  bite  should  then  be  sueked 
several  times  by  anyone  who  is  near.  There  is 
no  daneer  in  tliis,  provided  the  person  who  does 
it  has  uoteottho  skin  taken  off  any  part  of  his 
moutli.  \Vhathas  been  sucked  into  the  mouth 
should  be  immediately  aiatt  out  oeuin.  Hut  if 
those  who  are  near  have  sufficient  iienve  fur  the 
operation,  and  a  suitable  inatruioent,  they -should 
cut  out  the  cccutrdl  inert  bitton,  and  then  bathe 
the  wound  >ibr  -some  time  with  worm  water,  to 
make  it  IdatU  fnsely.  The  wound  should  after¬ 
wards  be  L’UbbsU  witli  a  atiok  of  lunar  caustic,  or, 
what  is  ibctter,  a  solution  of  !kiiis — 00  (trains  of 
lanar  euiatic  diasdlved  in  .an  lounce  of  water — 
should  be  dropped  into  it.  hlhe  band  Should  be 
kept  on  the  puit>Burlu(t  the  whole  of  the  time  that 
these  means  arc  bsinp;  adopted.  The  wound 
should  afterwords  be  (sowered  with  'lint  dipped  in 
cold  water.  The  '.laMt  tplun,  however,  to  la: 
adopted,  if  it  can  lie  muiiu0ed,  is  the  fdllowlnt; : 
take  a  common  wino-(th(ss,  omh’holdinc  it  u]>side 
down,  jiut  a  liithted  candle  or  a  spirit-l^p  Into  it 
fora.mluutc  or  two.  This  will  take  out 'the  air. 
Then  olnp.tlie  ftla-ss  suddenly  over -the 'bitten  part, 
and  it  iwlll  beaome  attached,  and  hold  on  to  the 
dealt.  The  (tlass  beini;  'iiwsly 'empty,  the  blood 
containiiie  tlie  joison  will,  in  oonseiiucncu,  flow 
into  .it  hmm  the  wound  df  its  own  aceord.  This 
prooess  Sliould  lie  repeated  three  or  ttiaur  times, 
and  the  .wound  sucked,  or  wiwIieU  -with  'worm 
wuter,'bcfuTe  such  application  of  thc.(;hws.  As  a 
matter  of<wuurae,  when  the  ^tlass  is  removed,  all 
the  blood  aliuuld  he  waaiieU  out  of  it  bcfure.it  is 
applied  attain. — ComiilutioMtt  Ifreatnitiit.  'Chore 
IS  mostly  at  first  eraat  depression  of  stranttth  in 
these  eases,  and  It  is  thcrafbre  iratiuislte  itu  (tive 
some  stimulant ;  a  (tlass  of  hot  brandy  and  water, 
or  twenty  drops  of  sal-vulatile,  is  the  best  that 
can  be  (riven.  When  tbe  strentrtli  has  returneil, 
and  if  the  patient  has  not  already  been  sick,  a 
little  mu.stard  in  hot  water  should  be  (riven,  to 
make  him  so.  If,  on  tlie  other  liand,  ns  is  often  the 
case,  tlie  Tumitintr  is  excessive,  a  large  mustard 
poultice  should  be  placed  over  the  stomach,  and  a 
(rain  of  solid  oiiium  swallowed  in  the  form  of  a 
pill,  fur  the  purpose  of  stopping  it.  Only  one  of 
these  pills  should  he  given  by  a  non-prul'cssionul 
person.  In  all  cases  of  bites  from  snakes,  send 
for  a  surgeon  os  quickly  us  possible,  and  art  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  directions  until  ho  arrives. 
If  he  is  within  any  reasonable  distance,  content 
yourself  by  putting  on  thu  hand,  sucking  the 
wound,  applying  tlie  gloss,  aud,  If  necessary, 
(Iving  a  little  brandy  and  water. 

8.  BHu  of  Doije.  For  obvious  reasons,  these 
kinds  of  bitus  are  more  frequently  met  with  than 
those  ot  snakes.  The  Irealmtnl  is  the  same  as 
that  fur  snake  bites,  mere  especially  that  of  tlie 
bitten  part.  The  majority  of  writers  on  tlie 
iuhject  are  in  favour  of  ksc]dng  the  wound  open 
as  long  os  possible.  Tliis  may  be  done  by  putting 
a  few  lioaiM  on  it,  and  then  by  applying  a  large 
linsccd-mcal  poultice  over  them. 


Hunks,  Iujiikirs  or  and  Auuidknth  to. — 
DMocation  of  Bones.  When  thu  end  of  a  hone  is 
pushed  out  of  its  natural  iiusitiuii,  it  Is  said  to  be 
dislocated.  This  may  he  caused  by  violence, 
disease,  or  natural  weakness  of  the  parts  about  a 

joint _ Svmptonu.  Deformity  about  the  Joint, 

with  unnatural  prominence  at  one  (lurt,  and 
deiu'cssion  at  another.  The  liniti  may  be  shorter 
or  lunger  than  usual,  and  is  stiff  and  unable  to  bo 
moved,  differing  in  these  last  two  rcejiects  ftom 
a  broken  limb,  wliicli  is  mostly  siiorter,  never 
'  lunger,  than  usual,  and  wliirli  Is  always  more 
I  movable. — Treutment.  So  mncli  ]iriirtictl  science 
and  tact  are  requisite  in  order  to  bring  a  dis- 
'luooted  bone  into  its  proper  position  again,  that 
wc  strongly  advise  tlic  reader  never  to  interfero 
in  Uiese  cusea;  nnlus.s  indeed,  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  surgeon. 
Jlut  hecanoc  any  one  of  us  may  very  possibly  be 
.pluccd  in  that  emergency,  we  give  a  few  rough 
I  nilas’for  the  readur's  guidance,  liithe  tirst  place, 

I -make  tlie  joint,  from  which  the  bniic  liu.s  been 
dia)iluced,  jierfactly  steady,  ettlicr  by  ti.xing  it  to 
some  Arm  ulijact  m'  else  by  holding  it  with  the 
liaiids;  then  puU  the  dislocatad  bone  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  tnward.s  tlie  place  ftom  wliich  it  lui.s  been 
tliTust,  so tliat,  If  it  moves  at  uU  flrnm  its  umiatural 
Iiosltiuii,  it  may  hure'.the  liost  chance  of  returning 
to  its'iiroper  place.  J)o  not,  however,  pull  or 
]iraas  against  the-partstoo  violently ;  os  you  may, 
-jierliaps,  by  doing  so,  mptine  blood-vemls,  and 
produce  must  serious  coiwaquences.  'When  you 
do  attuiiipt  to  reduce  a  dislocated  hone,  do  It  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  .the  iieeitteiit  bus  taken 
place,  every  hour  making  -tlie  openition  more 
dtflleult.  When  the  imtient  :is  <vcry  strong,  be 
may  be  put  into  a  warm  bath  until  he  laalsithint, 
or  have  aktty  droiis  of  untimoitlul  wine  given  illlm 
every  ten  minutes  until  he  feels  eiokisli.  .'Stieso 
two  means  arc  of  great  uie  in  relaxing  the 
muscles.  If  -the  bone  has  been  lirought  'bock 
again  to  its  proper  place,  keepiit  tlicrc  l<y  means 
-III  banUiigsq;  and  If  tliore  is  mucli  imin  about  the 
I  Joint,  uiqdyiu  eoUl  lotion  to  It,  and  keep  it  per¬ 
fectly  at  rest.  'Pile  lotion  elioUlU  be,  a  dcssert- 
I  spooitfiil  of  Goulard^  ostroct,  and  two  talile- 
I  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  mixed  in  a  pint  of  water. 
’  I..eechcs  are  sometimes  necessary.  T;iilc.''s  the 
I  local  puin,  or  gencnll  feverish  symptoms,  are 
(h'eut,  the  patient's  diet  should  lie  the  same  as 
Usual.  Dislocations  may  lie  reduced  a  week,  or 
even  a  fortnight,  utter  they  have  taken  place. 
As,  therefore,  ultlioiigli  the  sooner  a  iiune  Is 
I  reduced  the  better,  tlierc  is  no  very  great  cmer- 
I  gcnc.v,  and  as  the  most  serious  cunsequcuccs 
i  may  follow  Imiirupcr  or  too  violent  treatment,  it 
Is  always  better  fur  people  in  these  cases  to  do  too 
little  tliiiii  too  much  ;  iniumuch  a.s  the  good 
which  lia.s  not  yet  may  still  be  done,  whereas 
the  evil  tliiit  has  been  done  cannot  so  easily  be 
undone. 


(fool'ecrn,  |)icliliiig,  aiiii  (jllrcsrrbing. 

Hath  ruDDiNo _ Thicken  one  pint  of  milk  witli 

two  talile-spoonfiils  of  hour;  boil,  and  let  stand 
till  cold  ;  mid  four  or  six  eg(n,  a  idece  of  butter, 
an  ounce  of  almonds  (half  bitter),  u  little  lemon- 
(•eel,  the  Juice  of  one  ditto,  and  a  quarter  pound 
of  luof-siigur.  Hake  in  ciiiM. 

I'oLKKSTONK  I'LiiDiNG-l'ixs _ One  pintof  milk, 

three  ounces  of  groimd  rice :  boll  far  Ufteen 
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minutes.  When  taken  off  the  Are,  stir  in  three 
ounces  of  butter,  and  four  ounces  of  suitar.  Add 
six  well  beaten  eggs,  a  few  grains  of  salt,  and 
flavour  with  nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  bay-leaf,  &r. 
When  nearly  cold,  line  pans  with  puff  paste.  All 
with  the  custard,  strew  currants  over,  bake  Afteen 
or  twenty  minutes  in  a  gentle  oven. 

ScaLDKu  Pudding  (for  a  child  or  sick  person) _ 

Pour  half-a-pint  of  boiling  milk  on  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Aour;  Jet  it  stand  an  hour;  strain  it 


through  a  cullender;  add  two  eggs  and  a  little 
nutmeg.  Boil  or  bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Dutch  Swektbrxads _ Two  pounds  of  veal;  a 

quarter  pound  of  suet  chopped  .very  Ane ;  font 
“tops  and  bottoms,”  soaked  in  milk;  a  little 
lemon-peel  grated  Ane;  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg 
to  taste.  Mix  all  well  together  with  four  eggs; 
make  up  in  the  shape  of  sweetbreads;  rub  over 
with  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  of  a  light 
brown.  Serve  with  rich  gravy. 
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THE  PATH 

BT  THE 

CHAPTER  III. 

SCENES  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

With  haggard  face,  with  the  old  lost 
beauty  struggling  twck  by  the  channel  of 
tears  long  dry,  the  woman  who  stood  staring 
into  Harper's  kitchen  in  our  last  chapter  can 
stand  it  no  longer :  in  this  she  sits  on  the 
wooden  area  steps  and  holds  her  face  upon 
her  hands. 

Meanwhile,  deep  silence  in  the  kitchen. 
Ticking  of  no  clock  ;  comfortable  purring  of 
no  cat ;  for  the  cat  was  never  comfortable, 
and  ignorauce  is  a  solemn  bliss.  The  little 
journeymen  of  the  great  Image-breaker  are 
at  work  in  the  wainscoat,  and — encouraged, 
perhaps,  by  the  fall  of  a  Man — to-night  they 
hammer  so  hard,  or  their  gimlets  worm  so 
briskly,  or  their  chisels  so  merrily  rip  the 
heart  of  oak,  that  the  noise  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  occasionally  becomes  audible ;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  only  enough  to  keep  the  wide  eyes 
of  Silence  awake  and  vigilant,  nor  more  is 
No.  2,  VoL.  Y. 
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the  sudden  “  tick-tick  ”  of  the  ashes  as  they 
settle  in  the  grate.  Charlie  and  .Mar}’  liare 
softly  fallen  asleep  on  each  other’s  shoulden, 
and  there  they  slumber.  Crop  alone  is  awake, 
and  gives  signs  of  life.  He  sits  on  his  master’e 
feet  as  alert  as  the  silence,  looking  into  the 
old  man’s  face  with  a  manner  that  will  pro¬ 
bably  startle  somebody  by-and-by.  But  that 
may  not  be  till  one  of  these  children  wake  ; 
and  we  cannot  wait  till  then. 

Still  less,  you  may  be  sure,  could  our 
haggard  friend  wait  till  then.  A  whole 
hour  passed  away,  and  left  her  spell-bonnd 
to  the  place;  but  when  Charlie  and  Mary 
were  reidly  asleep,  she  lifted  her  face  from 
her  hands,  peeped  cautiously  through  the 
window,  and  then  descended  all  the  steps. 
Her  lingers  were  on  the  latch,  but  still  she 
hesitated.  Had  Harper  been  a  roaring  lion, 
instead  of  a  forever-quieted  old  umbrella 
man,  so  much  fear  would  not  have  been 
expressed  upon  the  woman’s  face;  nor  so 
much  awe,  so  much  reverence,  so  many 
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agonies  of  guilt  and  remorse,  had  the  kitchen 
door  led  into  the  court.s  of  the  Judges  of 
Heaven.  Her  teeth — hard,  brilliant,  and 
too  obviously  rivalling  the  eyes  they  once 
contrasted  with  so  beautifully — closed  upon 
her  nether  lip  as  at  length  her  fingers 
pressed  the  latch;  and  the  door  opened. 

1  Fearfully  she  looked  in,  and  reverently  she 

i  entered.  At  every  footfall  a  leaden  foot 

1  paused,  not  as  if  the  woman  feared  to  wake 

'  Mary  or  Charlie — but  Harper  himself ;  and 

I  she  kept  her  eyes  on  him,  as  half  expecting 

I  some  dreadful  miracle  to  follow  from  her 

I  presence  there. 

j  0  Charlotte  I  WTiat  now  of  the  copse 

i  and  little  Tom  Harper? — what  of  the 

meadows  and  little  Tom  Harper?  \Vhat  of 
'  quiet  paths  and  quiet  thoughts,  of  umbrageous 

paths  and  thoughts,  when  yoor  heart  also 
i  was  a  Valombrosa,  with  DMdu  and  dells  t 

I  In  those  delb  how  sweet  to  go  wandering 

and  lost  of  summer  noons ;  in  the  nooks  bow 
pleasant  to  nestle  with  your  slumbering  love, 

^  as  Eve  in  her  nooks  of  Paradise  with  thoughts 

of  the  birth  to  be !  And  when  Monung 
came  down,  her  finger  on  her  lips,  softly  ta 
[  wake  the  world,  how  pleasant  to  f^  of  | 

I  all  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  that  sane  I 

1  Valombrosa,  as  soft  winds  went  whispering 

I  through  with  “  Love,  love !  Life,  life ! 

Youth,  youth  !”  and  so  died  away  ;  and  the 

I  branches,  scattering  the  dew  into  your  eyes, 

swept  down  to  the  sward,  answering  “Peace!’ 

;  and  nothing  more. 

How  now  do  the  leaves  rustle,  and  what  do 
they  say  ?  Still,  “  Peace  T  But  they  rustle 
!  as  dead  leaves,  harsh  and  sharp ;  and  they 

i  speak  this  answer  imploringly  to  bitter 

j  winds  that  cry  “  Truth  I  Faith  T  and  will 

I  never  have  done. 

I  Talking  of  winds,  you  know  the  wind 

!  that  brings  back  to  you  —  not  often, 

I  not  one  breeze  in  a  thousand  —  the  very 

living  sense  of  what  was  said  there  in  the 
lane,  by  the  brook,  in  the  wood,  on  the 
ahore — where  not? — so  many  years  ago. 
Or  perhaps  it  takes  you  back  uuder  the 
hawthorn,  where  again  you  bring  your 
Oldish  eyes  to  the  level  of  the  bnttercupe, 
while  this  wind  again  goes  moving  over  them 
for  yon — rippling,  never  breaking,  the  won¬ 
derful  golden  lake.  And  yon  know  the  sun 
ean  shine  in  such  a  way  that  it  floods  you 
back  at  once  into  the  days  of  yoor  chief 
happiness;  and  there  yon  lie  out  alone — 
like  that  little  sail  yonder;  spell-bound,  for  | 

I 

i 


aught  I  can  discover,  between  the  sun  that  expec 
is  life,  and  the  sea  that  lives.  And  surely  kroug 
you  know  the  melancholy  ram,  your  melan-  looke 
choly  rain,  tliat,  once  in  the  year,  seems  to  1 
bring  back  all  the  weeping  tliat  ever  you  hi  hi 

had  ?  I  know  mine  well  cnougli ;  and  what  every 

the  sun  can  do  ;  and  also  that  beautiful  soft  His 
wind,  which  does  seem  to  me  the  breath  of  the  and 
life  that  lives  for  ever.  Chari 

So  with  Charlotte — that  is,  our  haggard 
woman.  As  the  min  rained,  even  her  thoughts  lotte’i 
(not  at  all  given,  now,  to  connect  themselves  and  s 
with  things  about  her)  were  seized  and  don’t 
carried  back  so  forcibly  into  tbe  remembrance  *hjec 
of  a  certain  generous  thing  done  yean  of  va 
ago,  that  she  was  impelled  to  act  her  part  Had 

in  it  over  again  in  some  measure ;  and  so  it  migh 

happened  that  she  came  to  take  tbe  stolen  accas 
gla^  at  Harper  and  her  child.  It  was  in  cyos ; 
fact  jnst  s«ei  a  night,  when,  after  •  mad  ctuell 
walk  cf  miks  through  tbe  rain,  she  stood  ifdl 
that  first  time  at  his  door.  Ha  was  a  pros-  wron, 
perons  man  then,  birt  neitber  prosperity  nor  mont 
advernty  co«M  dauigo  Us  forgiving  nature ;  digni 
so  tkoogh  she  had  diisippointed  tbe  surest  and  givin 
most  cberisbed  of  all  liis  hopes — though  she  nsefu 
had  buriKated  him  almost  to  the  lust  degree,  Char 
he  had  no  more  strength  to  refuse  her  then  than  *a  ah 
to-night.  “  Admit  her  1”  said  the  coach-  “  1 
maker,  and  buttoned  his  coat  up  tight  to 
make  liis  heart  hard.  But  on  second  thought,  agn 
and  not  to  be  too  severe,  he  ro.se  and  awaited  his  li 
her  at  tlie  door.  Up  came  Charity  Gray,  he  cl 
a  m.srigoId  among  servants,  and  CImrIotU  lontii 
toiling  after.  He  cauglit  a  momentary  Harp 
glimpse  of  her,  also  of  the  burden  that  lay  •omc 
on  her,  and  retreated  again.  But 

The  marigold  went  shining  downstairs  as  fore, 
fast  as  possible,  impatient  to  wonder  in  per-  that 
feet  repose  who  the  gr.scions  this  yonng  f#pes 
person  conld  be,  and  rather  anxiously  ex-  “  1 
pecting  to  be  sent  for  the  watch.  Charlotte,  hono 
her  garments  bunging  forlorn  about  her,  Fi 
strikingly  in  accordance  with  that  expression  keen 
of  her  face  which  was  not  rage,  sank  npon  a  »ecm 
chair  by  the  door ;  and  there  she  sat,  rigid,  this 
and  scanning  the  lines  of  Harper’s  featuret  Harp 

with  glances  vivid  .and  sudden.  It  was  not  knee 

easy,  however,  to  detect  the  course  of  hie  Hiinj 
feelings,  for  he  wa.s  instinctively  conscious  thinl 
that  she  was  endeavonring  to  surprise  them;  that 
and,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire,  he  averted  bis  tose 
looks  toward  it.  ’reig 

Silence,  audible  to  both  piaTties,  followed 
this  sudden,  strange,  unexpected  meeting.  wpH 
Even  to  Charlotte  herself  it  seemed  nn-  Kpei 
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expected  now.  The  impulse  which  had 
brought  her  there  flagged  sadly  os  she 
bwkcd  on  the  distraught  figure  by  the  fire, 
and  the  words  she  would  have  uttered  choked 
in  her  throat.  As  for  tlie  couchnukker, 
every  tiling  was  swimming  and  going  round. 
His  mother ;  the  sun-bonnet ;  buttercups 
and  daisies ;  Charlotte  singing  in  church ; 
Charlotte  coming  down  the  lane  ;  tlie  wicker 
cage,  with  the  blackbird  in  it,  under  Char- 
iotte’s  window;  little  Tom  Harper  himself, 
and  somebody  rather  like  him,  but  whom  we 
don’t  know  yet ; — these  and  a  hundred  other 
ebjects  went  circling  round  in  such  eddies 
of  vagueness  before  his  eyes  that  they  aclied. 
Had  he  been  at  all  advised  of  this  visit,  he 
might  have  got  up  an  appearanec  for  the 
•cession,  even  so  us  to  defy  the  searching 
eyes ;  as  it  was,  the  woman's  presence  alone 
cruelly  disconcerted  him.  But  the  silence 
still  lasting,  he  presently  thought  of  his 
wrongs ;  and  thinking  of  them  hard  a  mo¬ 
ment  longer,  he  was  enabled  to  put  on  the 
dignity  which  belongs  to  sufiering  and  for¬ 
giving  men :  so  far  at  least  his  wrongs  were 
useful.  Then  sweeping  from  his  mind  the 
Charlotte  of  old,  he  looked  up  at  Charlotte 
as  she  then  was,  wild  and  dishevelled,  and — 

“  iladam  f  said  he. 

Without  moving  a  limb,  without  betraying  a 
sign  of  stirring,  it  seemed  when  he  opened 
his  lips  that  she  started  forward,  and,  when 
be  closed  them,  that  she  fell.  So  rapid  and 
luminous  was  this  idea  that  it  left  before 
Harper’s  eyes  a  dazed  cloud,  which  took 
some  hard  gazing  at  his  shoestrings  to  dispel. 
But  he  was  bound  to  go  on  now  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  his  vision  cleared,  aud  he  saw 
that  Charlotte  sat  there  much  os  before,  he 
repeated  gravely — 

“  Madam,  to  what  am  I  indebted  for  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  you  at  such  an  hour  ?” 

From  another  man’s  lips,  this  might  have 
been  a  deadly  sarcasm — and  again  Charlotte 
seemed  suddenly  to  come  out  of  herself ;  but 
this  time,  in  the  same  dazy  manner  as  before. 
Harper  fancied  she  came  and  clung  to  his 
knees,  os  knowing  that  he  meant  no  such 
tiling.  Now  he  did  not  quile  mean  her  to 
think  that,  perhaps;  and  again  perceiving 
that  in  fact  she  was  motionless  as  ever,  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  giving  increased 
weight  to  that  word  madam,  in  which  his 
fortitude  seemed  chiefly  to  lie.  But  she 
replied  to  lus  polite  in({uiry  before  he  could 
repeat  it. 


"  Passion  1”  she  said  in  a  harsh  whisper, 
and  looking  bitterly  into  his  eyes. 

“Are  you  talking  poetry  now,  Charlotte? 
— poetry  still  ?  Do  you  use  that  word  ia  the 
meaning  of  your  glorious  romances?” 

She  did  bot  answer  by  word  of  mouth,  but 
swept  her  hand  over  her  forehead  with  a 
gesture  of  most  emphatic  denial. 

“  Say  Kuin,  then !”  he  replied,  still  not 
understanding  that  by  passion  she  meant 
pride,  anger,  wilfulncss,  self-disdain,  all  of 
these  rather  than  love  of  any  sort.  “  Say 
Ituin,  then!”  resuming  his  chair  suddenly, 
and  .os  if  he  would  fain  bury  himself  in  it. 
“  That  is  what  it  means  to  me,  and  that  is 
what  it  will  mean  to  yon.  I  Imve  heard 
enough  of  Passion,”  he  continued  almost 
fiercely — “  beautiful  Passion,  tender  Passion, 
sublime  Passion !  that  exquisite  modern 
virtue,  distilled  from  vice.  You  know  how 
it  is  painted,  Charlotte  ;*  I  know  what  it 
paints.” 

“  Sepulchres  !”  was  answered  as  from  a 
sepulchre. 

“  Aye,  sepulchres.  It  painted  out  your 
innocence,  too;  and  my  happiness.”  A 
great  conclusive  sigh  followed  these  words. 

“  It  is  true,"  replied  the  woman,  after  a 
pause  of  several  minutes,  and  as  if  Harper’s 
words  had  only  just  reached  her  cars,  “  and 
it  is  what  I  came  to  hear.” 

He  was  just  beginning  to  wonder  what 
she  had  come  for.  On  bearing  this  he  re¬ 
tamed,  “  Then  you  might  have  spared  me 
the  grief  of  being  brought  to  say  so,  Char¬ 
lotte.  You  might  have  heard  as  much  from 
others,  whom  it  would  not  have  p.iiaed  at 
all.  Besides,  my  hands  are  too  rude,  too 
coarse;  I  am  altogether  too  sbopkeepiug  a 
person  to  handle  such  fine-frenzied  subjects, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pain  to  my  clumsy 
self,  which  I  can  hardly  think  yon  wished 
to  see.” 

Harper  kept  the  conversation  up  thus 
briskly  on  the  principle  (adopted,  1  believe,  if 
not  suggested,  by  horses)  of  going  it  while  he 
was  warm.  The  woman,  meanwhile,  seemed 
scarce  conscious  of  tho  position  she  had 
rushed  into,  sat  still,  and,  when  she  spoke, 
spoke  like  a  dreamer.  But  Harper's  last 
sentence  roused  her ;  you  could  see  a  painful 
life  waking  in  every  limb,  with  a  creep 
and  a  shudder,  as  if  breathed  over  them  in 
I  hii  bitter,  melancholy  words.  AVben  he  spidca 
of  being  rude,  coarse,  a  shopkeeping  person, 

I  that  was  a  sarcasm  she  could  well  under- 
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ataod,  who  for  a  little  time  at  least  bad 
persnaded  herself  to  despise  his  homelv 
nature.  She  winced  at  the  words ;  hnt  when 
be  went  on  further  to  insinuate  that  she 
wished  to  surprise  and  enjoj  his  sorrow,  all 
the  mad  impulses  that  brought  her  through 
the  rain  returned.  Now  she  remembered 
what  she  really  came  for ;  and — 

“  To  see  your  pain  ?”  she  exclaimed.  “  To 
see  you  pained  ?  it  is  to  see  you  triumph  ! 
You  tell  me  what  I  shall  by  and  by  find  my¬ 
self — a  min ;  I  came  to  show  yon  that  that 
I  am — now,  to.night,  with  the  fire-mark  new 
upon  me.  Look !”  she  cried,  dashing  the 
poor  wet  thing  of  a  bonnet  back  from  her 
head,  while  her  hair  fell  forward  like  the 
tresses  of  Medusa.  Alas  I  to  compare  her 
with  the  child  by  the  stile  there  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  we  hare  seen,  and  then  with  your  little 
girl,  ma’am  I 

It  was  now  Harper’s  turn  to  ask  questions 
after  the  manner  of  the  sphinx — dumb: 
happy  for  him  if  he  could  have  asked  them 
with  snch  a  stony  heart,  such  grave,  inscra- 
table  eyes.  “  Eh  ?"  said  his  pale,  astonished 
countenance. 

“Yes”  (she  rose  and  came  forward),  “it  is 
over !  I  disappointed  and  abused  you — you 
especially :  now  triumph,  now  take  your  re¬ 
venge.  Let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of 
affording  you  that  deserved  pleasure.” 

“  Deserved,  Charlotte  ?  neither  deserved 
nor  desired,”  replied  Harper,  bewildered  at 
the  deliberate  irony  of  her  manner. 

“You  mean  to  pity  me,  then!  That’s 
more  than  I  thought  for — it’s  too  much.  I 
thought  to  be  revenged  on  myself  by  show¬ 
ing  you,  myself,  how  miserably  I  am 
punished ;  but  to  ^  pitied  after  all  yon  have 
suffered  at  my  hands — that — that  foils  me ! 
It  is  more  cruel  than  scorn.” 

Tears  with  fire  began  to  contend  in  her 
•yes.  Harper  watched  the  conflict,  trem¬ 
bling.  Tears  conquered,  and  he  hardened. 

“  O  Tom  r  she  said. 

“  Charlotte  T 

“  The  reed  I  leant  on  has  entered  my 
aide.” 

“  The  reed  I  leant  on  pierced  me  long 
ago.” 

“  Is  that  any  consolation  to  hear  7  or  do 
yon  think  I  never  thought  of  it  7  O  Tom,” 
ahe  continued,  sinking  on  her  knees  before 
the  chair  he  had  quitted,  “  don’t  think  all  the 
changes  you  see  in  mehave  been  made  in  this 


one  little  day !  Think  that  they  began  th* 
very  hour  I  was  betrayed,  and  began  with 
the  memory  of  you.  There  it  is  T  she  said, 
placing  her  hand  high  on  her  bosom.  “  It 
lies  all  night  round  my  heart,  like  a  worm, 
cold  and  heavy ;  and  every  morning  uncoils 
before  I  am  well  awake.  And  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  in  the  dusk,  how  often  have  I  had  to 
stop  my  lips  with  my  hands,  for  fear  of 
crying  aloud!  Heaven  knows  that's  true, 
But  you  will  not  believe  me — why  should 
you?” 

“  I  did  not  say  so,  Charlotte.” 

“  Look,  then,  and  be  sure  !  Look  at  me," 
she  repeated,  turning  on  her  knees  and  grasp, 
ing  his  listless  hands.  “  If  I  am  so  unlike 
what  I  was,  has  the  thought  of  what  I  might 
have  been  nothing  to  do  with  the  change? 
Is  there  no  remorse  for  myself,  no  sorrow 
for  yon  7  And  oh  ! — the  old  times !” 

“  The  old  times !”  repeated  Harper,  with 
a  bitterness  which  meant  “  How  dare  yoe 
think  of  the  old  times?” 

“  — When  we  used  to  go  r.-imbling  about 
together;  when  every  day  was  sunshiny; 
when  we  were  both  so  happy,  .and  foolish, 
and  true  f’  pursued  she — more  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  really  a  fond  but  painful  smilt 
struggling  on  her  lips.  “  Surely  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  of  such  a  post,  with 
such  a  present,  and  such  a  future.  It  ii 
some  comfort." 

She  rested  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  the 
straying  masses  of  hair  biding  it,  and  looked 
absently  at  the  fire. 

“  Charlotte,”  said  Harper  after  a  pause, 
with  a  sliade  of  suspicion  in  his  tone,  of 
which,  however,  he  seemed  half  ashamed, 
“  I  do  not  understand  this.  What  is  it 
to  me?” 

“  Ah,  what  is  it  to  yon  7”  she  echoed  with 
quiet  bitterness. 

“  I  mean,”  said  he,  beginning  to  explain 
himself — 

"  I  know  well  what  you  mean ;  it  is  whst 
/  should  have  said.  W’ere  I  a  man,”  said  she 
with  a  vividness  intensified  at  every  syllable, 
“  and  yon  a  woman,  and  things  were  as  they 
are  between  ns — if  you  had  proved  false,  con¬ 
founded  all  expectation,  tricked  all  hope, 
poisoned  the  affection  of  years,  played  traitor 
with  my  simple — 0  how  simple! — confiding 
— and  then  when  yon  were  tired  of  your  folly 
yon  had  come  to  me  with  your  old  remem¬ 
brances,  I  should  have  said  too,  ‘  WTiat  have 
I  to  do  with  it  7’  If  when  your  day  was 
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over  you  came  with  your  atory  of  how  sorry 
yon  were,  and  that  it  was  all  madness  impos¬ 
sible  to  account  fur — impossible  to  account 
for,"  she  repeated,  with  a  fierce,  reckless,  de¬ 
fiant  light  in  her  eyes  which  called  up  to 
Harper’s  mind  his  mother  and  the  quiet 
church  at  home — "except  as  a  scourging 
fatality,  for  it  was  foreign  to  you,  and  ended 
witli  the  very  hour  that  stranded  you  beyond 
hope,  and  beyond  praying  for  it,  I  should 
say  it  was  a  very  pretty,  plausible  idea,  but 
too  flimsy  to  catch  anything.  Aud  when 
you  came  to  the  end  of  your  story,  and  told 
me  that  you  were  this  day  and  now  com¬ 
pletely  crushed  and  abandoned,  I  should  say, 

‘  What  is  it  to  me  ?’  ’’ 

To  all  this  Harper  listened  in  dizzy  sur¬ 
prise.  In  the  eager,  half-crazy  glances  of  the 
unhappy  woman,  in  her  manner,  alternately 
abject  and  abandoned,  in  the  rapid  torrent 
of  her  language,  every  word  of  which  was 
set  on  edge,  as  it  were,  there  was  enough  to 
astonish  him  who  had  known  her  as  a  lily  in 
the  fields.  Hut  it  did  not  pain  him  half  so 
much  as  the  reckless  sneering — the  unde¬ 
fined  sarcasm  of  her  last  reply,  in  which 
scorn  of  herself,  scorn  of  the  world,  and  ac¬ 
cusing  of  Providence  were  expressed  more 
by  manner  even  than  by  words.  This  indeed 
was  to  be  changed. 

Moreover,  as  the  last  words  were  spoken, 
Charlotte — (I  always  hesitate  to  write  her 
down  by  this  Christian  name — what  a  re¬ 
spectable  person  I  am  !) — as  the  last  words 
were  spoken  the  poor  thing  threw  away 
the  hand  she  had  continued  to  bold,  settling 
down  in  her  wet  garments  and  in  sullen 
humility  lower  than  before.  On  rousing 
himself,  however,  from  out  of  the  confused 
and  melancholy  echoes  of  her  meaning,  these 
last  words  were  those  which  recurred  to  her 
listener  with  greatest  force.  Catching  them 
one  by  one  as  they  recoiled,  he  repeated — 

“  This  day  and  now  completely  crushed 
and  abandoned.  Charlotte,  do  you  mean  ? — ” 

The  poor  forlorn  figure  settled  lower  still, 
both  hands  held  to  her  face. 

"  He  is  villain  enough — he  was  a  villain 
to  rob  me  of  you,  all  but  my  wife  os  yon  were ; 
for  though  he  had  been  so  long  away,  though 
he  too*  so  much  a  stranger,  Richard  was  still 
my  brother.  But  surely  he  is  not  such  a  vil¬ 
lain  as  to  abandon  you  ?" 

Her  hands  dropped  on  her  knees,  her  head 
was  thrown  up  like  as  of  one  drowning,  she 
■wayed  from  side  to  side,  and,  before  Harper 


could  stoop  to  help  her,  fell  over  on  the  low 
cushion  of  the  chair,  fainting. 

On  the  instant.  Harper’s  trembling  hand 
was  on  the  hell,  and  a  violent  summons 
startled  an  echo  from  every  article  of  hard¬ 
ware  in  the  kitchen.  Charity  Gray,  who, 
like  so  many  of  her  lovely  sex,  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  faculty  for  arriving  at  peculiar  con¬ 
clusions  from  any  premises  whatever,  had  just 
worked  her  virtue  to  the  highest  pitch  of  in¬ 
dignation,  and  resolved  to  give  warning  on 
the  morrow,  before  breakfast.  This  summons, 
angry  as  it  seemed,  pacified  her  a  little ;  but 
what  were  her  blushes  for  humanity  when  she 
found  the  female  visitor  fainting  and  half 
prostrate  on  the  hearth,  and  her  master  look¬ 
ing  so  red  and  confused  1  But  the  harsher 
part  of  a  woman’s  nature  seldom  interferes 
with  the  more  amiable ;  and  though  Charity 
could  not  help  at  once  conjuring  up  a  witness- 
box,  in  which  she  stood  to  give  evidence  in 
a  very  delicate  case,  she  nevertheless  made 
haste  to  divest  the  frail  woman  of  her  bon¬ 
net,  taking  occasion  to  admire  it  at  the  same 
time,  while  her  scarce  conscious  master  un¬ 
locked  the  doors  into  his  neat,  quiet,  bachelor 
bedroom.  Thither  Charlotte,  still  insensible, 
was  carried  by  his  help  and  direction  ;  and 
though  she  partially  recovered,  so  far  as  to 
regain  a  sort  of  mechanical  consciousness 
wliile  Charity  divested  her  of  her  “  poor  wet 
dabs’’  and  got  her  into  bed,  it  was  not  to 
oppose  the  Marigold’s  kind  intention.  In 
only  one  circumstance  did  she  show  any  sign 
of  volition.  From  her  bosom,  or  from  her 
pocket,  as  her  gown  “  rustled  to  her  knees,” 
she  h.ad  taken  a  purse  and  a  piece  of  paper 
crumpled  almost  into  a  pellet ;  these  she  held 
clenched  tightly  in  each  hand, — Charity 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  take  them  away. 
Even  in  this  case,  however,  she  acted  in  a 
constrained,  mechanical  manner,  and,  with 
the  purse  and  the  pellet,  crept  down  far  under¬ 
neath  the  coverlet,  relapsing  almost  instantly 
into  a  breathless,  deathlike  slumber. 

The  usual  unbroken  quiet  of  Harper’s 
little  household  soon  returned,  filling  in 
every  chink  from  which,  scarce  ten  minutes 
ago,  it  seemed  eternally  banished.  The 
elements  of  passion  in  the  sudden  inroad  of 
which  be  had  been  lost  and  bewildered,  as  sud¬ 
denly  subsided,  and  left  him  now  most  be¬ 
wildered  at  the  rapid  alternation.  Ten 
o’clock,  eleven  o’clock,  twelve  o’clock :  to 
what  a  different  chorus  bad  they  chimed  1 

Enough  of  this  scene,  perhaps,  has  been 
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reconnted.  So  no  more  t)ian  that  Harper, 
resigning  his  arm-chair  to  Charity  Gray,  who 
was  to  sit  and  keep  watch,  went  np-stairs 
to  the  girl’s  bedroom  with  his  pipe,  and  lay 
and  smoked  there  in  the  dark  till  daybreak. 
The  smoke  made  the  water  come  into  his 
eyes  now  and  then — Tery  often,  indeed,  1 
may  say :  but  it  was  an  inconvenience  he 
knew  was  perfectly  natural,  arising  from  the 
position  in  which  he  reposed,  and  not  by  any 
means  from  the  position  of  affairs. 

The  rain  was  over  and  gone.  April  ap¬ 
propriated  a  June  morning,  and  prodneed  it 
jast  as  the  coachmaker’s  pipe  expired  in  a 
big  whiff.  He  rose,  made  his  toilette,  heard 
a  favourable  report  from  the  now  drowthy 
smd  drooping  Marigold,  and  then  went  out, 
locking  the  door  after  him,  to  the  subsequent 
confusion  of  Clutfity  and  the  milk.  There 
had  been  a  wind ;  the  roads  were  nearly  dry; 
the  sun  shone  soft  and  broad,  and  with 
•ometbing  of  the  nature  of  a  breeze  in  it  too, 
as  it  seemed,  in  which  the  budding  trees 
waved  grateful  and  glad.  Harper  walked 
up  the  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Evelyn, 
iix  away  as  it  was,  and  indirect  as  was  the 
way.  The  sun,  tlie  breeze,  and  the  budding 
trees  did  him  good,  all  the  more  because  he 
thought  of  nothing  in  particular,  except 
that  it  would  have  done  Charlotte  good  too, 
soothing  away,  perhaps,  some  of  those  cyni¬ 
cal,  dangerous  notions  she  had  more  than 
half  betrayed.  There  are  few  Christians 
like  your  sunny  morning  in  the  spring. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  when  the  coach- 
maker  returned.  He  opened  the  door,  not 
without  misgiving,  and  went  straight  up 
into  the  room  we  first  met  him  in.  The 
scene  within  was  as  much  changed  as  the 
scene  without. 

The  concomitants  of  the  previous  evening 
were  so  deep  stamped  with  the  eternal  mark 
on  Harper’s  mind,  that  he  half-expected  they 
would  remain — in  fact  and  immutable ;  and 
the  fresh,  cheerful  air  of  the  apartment,  the 
smoking  um,  the  appetising  breakfast  viands 
dotted  over  a  spotless  cloth,  the  contem¬ 
plative,  matter-of-fact  newspaper  unfurled 
on  the  fender — these  timely  appearances 
struck  him  more  unexpectedly  than  a  shadowy 
room,  a  dying  lamp,  and  a  sullen  midnight 
fire  would  have  done.  More  striking  still 
was  the  change  in  Charlotte  IVeirdon.  Pale 
as  was  her  countenance,  grave  and  resolved 
as  was  her  air,  there  was  nothing  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance  to  indicate  the  wild,  forlorn  being 


of  the  evening  before.  She  was  dressed  with 
care,  by  aid  of  contributions  from  the  mari¬ 
gold’s  Boxes,  and  sat  with  almost  unacconnU 
able  ease  by  the  fire,  awaiting  Harper’s  return. 
Tlie  purse  and  the  paper  were  on  the  table  at 
her  elbow. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  hesitating,  she 
rose  with  a  degree  of  respect  in  her  manner 
which  to  a  momentary  observer  of  the  parties 
would  not  have  seemed  justified  ;  and  when 
he  turned  to  throw  his  hat  into  a  corner, 
according  to  bachelor  usage,  she  followed  him 
with  a  glance  instant,  but  radiant  with  sor¬ 
rowing,  grateful  tenderness.  It  broke  in- 
stantly,  but  died  slowly ;  it  was  still  melting 
in  hew  eyes  and  glowing  on  her  cheeks  as 
she  took  his  proffered  hand — as  their  eyes 
honestly  met,  and  they  bade  each  other  the 
simple  good  morning. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  so  much  better," 
said  lie,  taking  his  seat  at  the  table,  and 
making  himself  red  in  an  unnecessary  effort 
after  the  butter.  “  Sleep  is  a  good  doctor, 
Charlotte.” 

“  Yes,  if  it  would  only  come  to  those  who 
need  it  most.  But,”  coutinued  she,  “  the  sleep 
1  needed  so  often  seems  to  have  overtaken 
me  all  at  once ;  for,  refreshed  as  I  am,  1  ata 
sleepy  still.  Sleeping,  perhaps,  and  dream¬ 
ing  ! — or  so  it  seems.” 

“  Ah  !  if  it  were  only  so  really !” 

No  sooner  was  the  wi.sh  uttered  than  a 
hundred  echoes  started  up  within  tliem,  and 
repeated  it  so  loud  that  they  could  do  nothing 
but  listen — listen — till  their  hearts  hod  done 
vibrating  and  the  sounds  had  all  died  away. 
As  the  last  echo  faded  in  tlie  distance,  they 
glanced  at  each  other,  and  then  silently  went 
on  playing  at  breakfast.  However,  there 
was  clearly  the  question  of  what  next  was  to 
be  said,  what  next  to  be  done,  between  them. 
Harper  sat  in  uneasy  expectation  ;  Charlotte, 
with  a  calm  face,  screwed  up  her  courage  to 
re-open  the  wild  purpose  of  her  visit  and  to 
terminate  it. 

“  Tom,”  she  began,  “  if  this  tcere  a  dream, 
I  should  wish  to  die  rather  than  wake  again ; 
but  it  is  reality,  and  to  it  must  cease. 
I  have  no  basiness  here;  and  1  beg  yonr 
pardon  for  insulting  yon  with  my  presence.” 

Harper  couldn’t  crack  his  egg. 

“  And  if  you  once  thought  me  better  than 
I  am,  do  not  now  think  me  worse.  At  least, 
I  am  grateful  for  yonr  kindness,  and  still 
human  enough  to  Im  affected  by  the  sorrow 
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I  bare  caused,  as  urell  as  by  the  misery  1 
endure.” 

“  Kindness  T  replied  Harper  to  these  falter¬ 
ing;  word.s,  meant  to  be  very  methodical  and 
cold,  “  1  am  not  aware  of  having  spoken  a 
tingle  word  of  kindness.’' 

“  What  of  that  ?  Didn't  we  fall  out 
lometimes  when  we  were  children,  and  knew 
that  we  loved  each  other  all  the  while  ?” 

Harper  crushed  the  egg  to  its  foundations. 

“More  than  all,”  continued  the  woman, 
“do  not  suppose  that  I  came  to  trick  you 
ont  of  your  sympathies.” 

“  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,”  he 
replied,  not  with  perfect  truth. 

“  Nay,  do  not  deny  it — what  more  natural 
than  to  be  on  your  guard  against  a  proved 
deceiver?  But  you  were  wrong;  the  sus¬ 
picion  was  unfounded  indeed.  And  now, 
will  yon  read  this?” 

She  handed  him  the  crumpled  paper. 
There  were  not  many  words  in  it,  but  they 
were  in  a  familiar  hand,  and  profoundly 
affected  the  reader. 

“  It  is  my  dismissal,”  said  Charlotte  Weir- 
don,  with  alarming  calmness.  “You  see” 
(Harper  was  reading  the  paper  for  the  tenth 
time)  “  I  am  so  changed — so  fierce,  so  moody, 
and  my  feelings  toward  him  so  very  doubtful, 
that — we  had  better  part  I” 

That  was  the  effect  of  the  letter;  and  as 
Harper  read  it,  he  saw  how  truly  mistaken 
love  carries  in  it  the  seeds  of  hate  and  sorrow. 

“  This,”  said  Charlotte,  placing  her  band 
on  the  purse,  as  Harper  laid  down  the  note, 
“is  the  first  instalment  of  my  Allowance.’" 
She  dwelt  upon  the  shameful  word,  as  if  to 
permit  all  its  poison  to  anoint  her  lips. 
“  They  came  into  my  hands  last  night,  and 
without  a  moment’s  thought  I  determined  to 
complete  my  own  punishment  by  showing 
you  the  wretch  I  had  become.  And  if  shame 
and  self-scorn  and  misery  had  not  overcome 
me,  I  should  have  gone  last  night  as  I  came.” 

“  And  now  ?”  interpellated  Harper  with 
an  unsteady  accent. 

“  AW  1  am  going ;”  and  she  rose  from  her 
nntasted  breakfast. 

“Where?” 

“  As  if  that  mattered  T  Then  speaking 
with  a  softer  tone  than  she  had  used  at  all 
before,  she  added — “  But  I  am  glad — indeed 
I  am  happy  that  I  was  crazed  enough  to 
dare  to  come  here.  I  have  often  longed  to  do 
so.  I  have  made  myself  happy  by  dreaming 
about  it  many  a  wakeful  hour,  and  have  even 


thought  tliat,  by  thinking  reiy  hard,  my 
thoughts  might  fly  to  you  and  tell  yon  things 
you  did  not  know.  And  I  longed  for  you 
to  know,  Tom,  dear  Tom  1  (guiltily  kissing 
Ilia  hand)  that  I  was  not  floating  along  ia 
Inxnrious  ease,  careless,  oblivions,  abandoned. 
I  wished  you  to  be  sure  that  I  did  not  Itwffk 
over  the  thought  of  past  times,  or  think 
carelessly  of  yon,  or  your  love,  or  your  in¬ 
juries.  lint  that  I  hated  myself,  detested 
my  treachery  and  his,  as  1  loved  and  revered 
you ;  and  wondered,  as  I  wonder  still,  at  the 
madness  that  possessed  me — like  a  cloud, 
coming,  and  going,  and  leaving  me  thust 
All,  alas!  in  your  fatal  absence.  And  now 
you  do  know,  and  I  am  going.  But  do  rom 
believe  me  ?” 

“  I  do,  Cliarlotte.” 

“  And  forgive  me — a  little  7" 

“  I  do,  with  all  my  heart.” 

“  Now  I  am  going.” 

She  took  up  her  bonnet,  and  while  she 
stood  choking  by  the  window,  the  coach- 
maker  stood  choking  by  the  fire. 

“  There  is  one  thing  yon  have  not  con¬ 
sidered,”  faltered  he.  “  How  are  you  to  live^ 
Charlotte  ?  You  have  no  means.” 

“Have  I  not  my  allowance?”  answered 
she,  the  reckless  bitterness  of  the  night 
before  flaming  forth  anew. 

“  But  surely - ” 

“  You  misunderstand  me  yet.  I'm  not 
Charlotte  Weirdon  of  Evelyn — I'm  Charlotte 
Weirdon  of  Vanity  Fair  now — a  woman  of 
the  world,  capable  of  making  resolutions  and 
of  keeping  them.  And  this  is  one  of  them  : 
from  this  day  to  the  day  I  die  1  will  eat  no 
bread  but  the  bread  of  shame :  and  bread 
alone  it  shall  be  I  Every  day  I  will  say  to 
myself,  'This  is  kix  bread;’  and  bend  my 
spirit  down  to  it  till  it  is  tired  of  such  bonds.” 

Truly  did  she  speak  it — she  was  no  longer 
Charlotte  Weirdon  of  Evelyn.  Harper  scaroo 
recognized  her,  and  he  l^at  about,  dumb- 
foundered,  without  knowing  what  to  answer. 
One  luminous  idea  alone  he  seemed  to 
possess — that  she  was  nut  safe  company  for 
herself;  and  as  she  now  drifted  to  the  door, 
a  little  boat  heeled  over  by  the  storm — and 
too  much  sail — he  took  his  bat  with  the 
intention  of  accompanying  her. 

“  Farewell  1”  she  said,  with  her  hand  on 
the  lock  and  her  face  to  the  door. 

“  Not  yet,”  answered  he.  “  We  must  not 
part  so,  Charlotte.” 
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"  Indeed  we  must.  You  shall  not  come 
OTcr  the  threshold.” 

“  But  I  muit  know  what  becomes  of  yon." 

"  Let  me  go,”  she  replied,  soft  and  hesi¬ 
tating,  her  face  still  turned  toward  the  door ; 
“and  when  1  am  gone,  look  under  my — 
your  pillow,  that  I  slept  on !  Let  me 
beseech  yon !  Farewell  f 

“  Farewell  1”  Charlotte  went  quietly  out, 
not  daring,  as  it  seemed,  to  look  round  again : 
her  feet  rapidly  glanced  from  the  stairs,  and 
the  next  moment  she  was  indeed  gone. 

Under  the  pillow  was  a  scrap  of  paper, 
with  these  words  in  pencil : 

“  My  baby — I  have  never  seen  it.  He 
took  it  away  too  soon.  It  was  packed  and 
sent  among  strangers,  who  hate  it,  perhaps, 
and  abuse  it,  as  the  sign  of  their  poverty. 
If  you  could  find  it  (I  have  no  other  to  ask 
— pray  forgive  me  I)  and - ” 

Here  the  writing  broke  off.  The  poor 
mad  mother,  perhaps,  dared  no  more.  And 
so  we  will  break  off  too. 

From  the  scene  that  Joskin  saw  through 
the  bushes  to  the  scene  which  outraged  the 
propriety  of  Charity  Gray,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Kiddle  kitchen,  which  we  have  not 
left  yet,  the  way  may  now  be  traced  indis¬ 
tinctly.  If,  however,  anotlier  picture  or  two 
would  assist  yon,  here  they  arc.  Imagine 
Tom  Harper  toiling  in  London  in  order  to 
gain  a  competency  to  marry  his  sweetheart. 
Imagine  that  meanwhile  home  to  Evelyn 
comes  a  brother  Richard — handsome,  wild, 
reckless,  and  none  the  better,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  for  having  grown  through 
youth  to  manhood  in  West  Indian  society. 
Imagine  an  hour  of  a  summer  night,  and 
Charlotte  standing  with  Richard  alone  under 
the  trees,  the  leaves  rustliag  above  insi¬ 
diously.  Imagine  the  end  of  that ;  while  as 
for  Tom  Harper,  here  he  is,  as  we  have  seen ; 
and  here  the  haggard  woman  comes  a  visiting 
him  once  more. 

The  natural  historian  objects,  that  the  dog 
did  not  bark  on  Charlotte’s  stealthy  entrance. 
But,  as  Old  Umbrellas  said.  Crop  knew  her ; 
and  perhaps  among  all  the  good  qualities 
given  to  the  friend  of  man,  reverence  is  not 
omitted.  No  dog,  perhaps,  ever  barked,  on 
whatever  provocation,  over  his  dead  master ; 
Crop  certainly  did  not.  On  the  opening  of 
the  door  he  only  pricked  his  ears ;  and  when 
the  woman  entered,  he  contented  himself 
with  an  expressive  whine,  scarce  lifting  his 
head  from  old  Harper’s  feet.  But  in  the 


first  whirl  of  emotion — in  the  first  wonder 
at  being  again  with  little  Tom  Harper,  thus 
as  he  was  and  so  as  he  bad  ended,  she  did 
not  observe  either  the  dog  or  his  conduct. 
It  was  enough  to  look  at  Harper  himself,  to 
take  his  hand,  and  sit  on  the  bed,  and  reve¬ 
rently  turn  his  face  toward  her.  Repose 
enough  was  there  at  last.  The  usurping 
years  had  taken  their  fingers  from  his  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  the  natural  years  of  his  life,  as  if 
ashamed,  innocent  as  they  were,  of  having 
aided  and  abetted  the  rigours  of  Time,  took 
their  fingers  from  his  face  also ;  and  left  it 
in  appearance  more  youthful  than  it  looked 
in  Long  Acre.  Crop  seeing  the  caresses 
bestowed  upon  his  master’s  band,  came  and 
laid  hid  head  upon  it,  joined  as  it  was  in 
Charlotte’s.  Charlotte  laid  her  burning 
forehead  on  Old  Umbrellas’  poor  pillow — 
and  so  it  passed  for  a  time. 

This,  however,  was  not  long.  Charlie  or 
Mary  might  wake  at  any  moment ;  and  the 
unhappy  woman  prepared  to  go  away.  I 
decline  to  say  how  she  looked  while  doing 
so;  or  in  what  proportions  curiosity  and  love 
were  mingled  in  the  glances  she  fixed  upon 
Mary  and  Charlie,  sleeping  by  the  emberless 
grate.  She  did  not  know  which  she  might 
be  interested  in,  yon  see ;  or  whether,  indeed, 
either  of  those  little  hearts  was  that  one 
which  beat  with  her  blood.  But  it  was  not 
a  time  either  for  curiosity  or  love;  once 
more,  then,  she  kissed  the  cold  hand,  softly 
kissed  the  foreheads  of  the  smaller  sleepers, 
sleeping  their  smaller  sleep,  and  went  away 
with  her  half-conscious  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  KIDDLE  TACTICS. 

It  is  a  fortnight  since  the  old  umbrella 
man,  ex-eoachmaker  and  parson’s  son,  quitted 
our  sphere.  These  days  have  not  been  with¬ 
out  their  importance  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kiddle. 

Now  it  naturally  followed  that  an  inquiry 
as  to  Harper's  effects  should  fall  to  the  land¬ 
lady.  His  reserved,  queer  manners,  the  occa¬ 
sional  elevation  of  his  language,  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  good  scholard  and  had  no  friends, 
were  calculated  to  awake  certain  suspicions 
in  the  Kiddle  mind.  These  suspicions  lay  long 
unspoken  in  the  breasts  of  both  partners  of 
that  name,  and  it  was  the  mission  of  a  bunch 
of  spring  radishes,  the  firstlings  of  the  year, 
to  evoke  them  to  the  lips.  Mutual  dipping 


he'd  sooner  break  it  np  first,  and  did  break 
it  up,  and  found  it  stuffed  with  bran-new 
fi’ponn  notes  without  as  much  as  a  crumple  ? 

It  was  resolved,  then,  that  a  private  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  kitchen  ought  to  be  made, 
and  the  miser’s  unhallowed  hoards  unearthed. 
Kiddle,  however,  was  not  destitute  of  the 
conscience  of  a  husband :  he  arranged  that 
his  good  woman  should  do  this  dirty  little 
piece  of  business  in  his  absence ;  and  as  she 
only  just  wanted  to  see,  this  was  easy  enough. 

Her  exertions  were  persevering,  her  in¬ 
dustry  unflagging,  her  sagacity  comprehen¬ 


sive:  bnt  in  vain.  The  walls  nowhere 
sounded  hollow ;  no  board  of  all  the  flooring 
had  keen  disturbed  ;  no  stocking  hung  auri¬ 
ferous  in  the  chimney ;  no  cushion,  no 
mattress  was  stuffed  with  the  fi'poun  or  any 
other  note :  even  the  seams  of  the  old  fel¬ 
low’s  garments — hanging  so  unspeakably  be¬ 
hind  the  door — were  as  the  tailor  left  them  in 
bygone  days.  Mrs.  Kiddle  was  bafSed — 
stnltified.  She  had  exhaasted  the  most 
impossible  suppositions ;  and  sank  on  a  chair 
in  a  yeasty  frame  of  mind,  when  suddenly 
I  an  idea  bubbled  up  and  broke  with  a  littla 
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pop.  Slw  caught  the  sound  as  it  died, 
^was  “  Pockets.”  And  here,  indeed,  she 
firand  all  that  rewarded  her  search,  an  old 
kathern  pocket>book. 

The  pocket-book  promised  well:  it  was 
good  to  feel.  It  was  so  good  to  feel  that 
Mr  left  hand  complained  to  her  right,  and 
would  feel  too.  Mrs.  Kiddle  wa.s  bewildered 
at  her  success,  went  flurried  and  wondering 
np-stairs,  laid  the  rusty  old  thing  on  the 
best  table  in  the  front  parlour,  locked  the 
door,  and  went  np-staha  to  dress.  I  do  not 
say  she  knew  exactly  what  she  was  about — 
that’s  neither  here  nor  there;  bat  she  deli¬ 
berately  put  on  her  black  ailk,  her  collar 
with  the  comers,  her  whitest  apron,  her 
most  flowery  cap;  and  waa  an  unconscionable 
time  at  her  toilrtte.  The  kettle  for  tea, 
like  a  dying  swan,  had  expired  in  song  long 
before  siie  came  down,  and,  by  her  shining 
appearance,  contiibnted  to  put  the  already 
departing  fire  out.  No  matter.  And  then 
for  the  lamp  of  Allah-ed-deen — m  states  aa 
beseemed  such  company. 

Umbrellaa  did  not  imagine,  probably,  that 
he  waa  gettiag  ao  briakly  along  the  chur^ 
yard  path,  or  he  would  not  hare  abandoned 
his  treasnres  in  this  way.  True,  nat  asingle 
piece  of  negotiable  paper  was  contained  in  j 
the  pocket-book,  aa  tbe  hastiest  examination 
on  tts  part  of  Mrs.  Kiddle  proved — to  the  I 
utter  colkpae  af  that  good  woman,  aad  the 
creation  of  more  yeast.  Bat  there  were 
acknowledgments  is  tmnrartiswi  wkidi — 
if  yaa  wiQ  kave  it  6em  that  peiat  af  view 

had  cent  him  gold;  since  tb^  had  mpped 
his  care  af  it  and  broken  hia  grasp  of  it,  I 
besite  daiag  ether  things  almost  as  unfor¬ 
tunate.  And  on  a  less  hasty  and  more 
Ticions-minilfd  semtiny,  Mrs.  Kiddle  found 
that  even  to  her  they  were  not  absolutely 
waste  paper,  after  all.  Were  there  not 
secrets  here  ?  And — tomb  of  her  fathers ! — 
were  they  not  secrets  in  wliich  she  litrttlf 
was  concerned  ? 

And  now  the  instinctive  philosophy,  or 
the  philosophical  instincts,  of  the  female 
mind  became  proved :  for  what  Gall  or  Spurz- 
heim  doubts  tliat  women  haw  instinctive 
faculties,  not  to  be  fonnd  in  men  ?  Mrs. 
Kiddle  was  a  weak,  defenceless  woman, 
though  she  did  not  enjoy  that  position  in 
which  those  qualities  so  peculiarly  shine 
— widowhood ;  and  had  she  not  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  black  silk,  the  collar  with 
tbe  corners,  tbe  apron  and  the  cap,  she 


conld  never  have  gone  calmly  through  the 
investigation  of  tliat  pocket-book.  But 
Boxes  are  dear  woman's  towers  of  strength 
and  fountains  of  refreshing — her  barricadca 
in  rebellion,  her  materi^  guarantees  ia 
victory,  in  peace  her  vine  and  fig-tree. 
Supported  from  these,  Mrs.  Kiddle  imbibed 
starch,  if  not  dignity,  and  defied  disorder. 
She  was  equal  to  any  number  of  fi'poun 
notes;  doubloons  would  have  failed  to  knock 
her  over;  and  by  bolding  her  breath  she  was 
enabled  to  peruse  every  letter,  every  memo¬ 
randum,  in  those  folds  of  mystical  morocco. 

She  was  still  holding  it  when  Kiddle  came 
home  from  work.  The  cliildren  were  re¬ 
claimed  from  shuttlecock,  and  sent  to  bed 
under  ^he  superintendence  of  little  Mary, 
but  not  before  “  Tell  me  pretty  cow  that 
made,”  had  been  recited  by  Gcorgey,  who 
always  said  his  prayers.  Then,  in  a  whisper, 
Mrs.  Kiddle  lialf  imparted  to  her  husband 
tbe  result  of  her  sear^.  Then,  when  Mary 
oaac  down,  fresh  and  innocent  as  the  cow- 
sKp  which  the  cow  had  so  lately  been  re- 
eoaameaded  to  eat,  she  was  adviaed  to  get 
her  sapper  at  once  and  go  to  bed — net  with¬ 
out  glances  of  new  and  peculiar  expression 
from  her  protectors^  Then,  when  little 
Charlie  came  hoiac — for  tbe  poor  friendless 
boy  had  bees  kindly  sufie^  to  accom¬ 
modate  himself  in  another  part  of  the  cock¬ 
loft — his  wearincoi  was  eomnuaented,  and 
he  was  persuaded  ts  go  to  bed  too — also 
a«t  without  pertinent  and  eanoas  glances. 
Then  the  pi^en  were  placed  ea  tbe  table 
and  read.  Thea  a  coafetenee  ensued  at 
which  Kiddk’s  head  of  hair  hetnyed  the 
lireliart  cmatiau. 

The  result  af  this  conference  was  that 
Mrs.  Kiddle  should  go  dowu  to  the  old 
woman’s  the  first  thing  on  the  following 
Sunday  morning — it  being  resolved  that 
Mary  was  comiietent  to  dress  the  children, 
and  Kiddle  himself  equal  to  a  toad-in-the- 
hole,  for  that  day  to  be  provided.  The 
Sabbath  came,  and  Mrs.  K.,  with  the  soda- 
water  bottle,  departed.  Her  destination 
was  Epping;  tbe  old  woman,  little  as  she 
was,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Mrs. 
Kiddle’s  own  mother. 

I  shonld  like  to  describe  the  old  woman ; 
her  stringy  little  figure ;  her  little  black 
eyes;  her  small,  delicate,  prufessional-look- 
ing  hands ;  her  lavender  cotton  gown ;  her 
quick,  suspicious,  deaf-like  manners;  her 
white  old  cottage  with  its  whiter  and  very 
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close  cnrtains ;  and  all  under  the  charge  of 
Sosan  Oakle,  her  yonngest  daughter.  Bnt, 
for  that  matter,  1  should  like  to  describe 
Kiddle  too— as  he  appeared  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  mother  that  Sunday  morning; 
as  he  appeared  especially  when  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  dinner  c.amo  on — now  torn  with 
misgivings  as  to  whether  there  was  not  an 
undue  proportion  of  toad  for  hole,  and  then 
poised  in  agonised  incertitudeover  the  amount 
of  hole  abstracted  from  toad :  for  all  in  all, 
like  a  pelican  in  a  maiden  effort  to  feed 
his  young  ones  from  his  bosom.  But  such 
descriptions  may  not  be.  Enough  that  the 
day  passed,  sweeping  so  many  things  down 
into  the  quiet  night  and  a  tideless  eter¬ 
nity — also  sweeping  Sirs.  Kiddle  back  to 
Southwark. 

She  arrived  late.  Her  face  would  have 
worn  a  blank  aspect,  if  it  had  not  been 
crossed  and  recrossed  with  the  lines  of 
doubt,  disappointment,  and  baffled  con¬ 
jecture,  as  she  plunged  with  her  bonnet  on 
into  a  chair.  She  tried  to  look  uncon¬ 
cernedly  at  the  candle. 

“  Penelope,  what  luck  T’ 

“Oh,  just  what  1  expected!"  answered 
the  tired  traveller,  tugging  hard  at  the  bon¬ 
net-strings. 

“No  go?”  suggested  Kiddle. 

"  Not  in  the  least :  no  go  whatsoever.” 

“  Couldn’t  make  anything  of  her,  eh?” 

“  No  more’n  if  she’d  been  bom  yesterday." 

“  She’s  a  mm  old  file,”  said  Kiddle,  which 
so  far  summarised  the  conversation. 

“  What  did  she  say?"  he  inquired,  begin¬ 
ning  again  when  Mrs.  Kiddle  had  taken  off 
her  things. 

“  Ob,  ‘  Come  in  !’  says  she,  when  1  rat¬ 
tled  at  the  latch.  Susan  was  gone  to  church 
you  know ;  and  there  was  the  old  pebbly 
path,  and  the  laylock  and  the  old  rose-trees 
in  the  front,  and  the  slips  of  geranum—  ' 
they’ve  been  slips  ever  since  T  was  a  gal —  j 
in  the  winder.  And  there  at  the  side  of  the  i 
house  was  the  little  garret  lattice  that  looks  ' 
such  a  long  way  up  the  road.  Ah  I  what  a  | 
many  times  I’ve  been  sent  and  kep  there  by 
some  poor  young  creature  when  I  was  a  little  ! 
un, — to  see  if  there  warn’t  a  dark  gentleman 
coming  along  on  horseback ;  or  a  fair  tall 
gentleman  in  a  carriage ;  and  sometimes  they 
was  a-coming,  and  a  good  many  times  they 
wam’t ;  and  when  they  wara’t,  and  I  went 
and  said  so,  they  would  fall  to  a-kissing  their 
babies  to  keep  from  crying,  they  would.” 


“  I’m  blowed  T  said  Kiddle,  moralising. 

“‘Come  inf  says  she.  So  I  goes  in, 
and  there  she  was,  as  neat  as  a  piu,  aud  all 
of  a  row,  like — like  a  paper  of  ’em.” 

“  What  was  she  up  to  ?” 

“  Well,  that  was  pins  1  She  was  sticking 
’em  into  a  cushion.  ‘  Bless  the  Child  and 
save  the  Mother,'  you  know.” 

“  I’m  blowed !”  repeated  Mr.  Kiddle,  bnt 
in  altered  tone.  “  Well,  she  didn’t  ought  to 
forgot  that  either,” 

“And  she  stowed  the  pins  away,  and 
kivered  the  cushion  with  her  apron,  just  as 
if  /  didn’t  know,  or  as  if  it  matter^  now. 
Bnt  there,  poorold  soul!  shedid  notqnitereck- 
emise  me  at  first,  smart  as  she  seems — for 
it’s  all  show.  And  do  yon  know,  when  I  went 
in  she  eyed  me  so  pecular  T’  (the  conscious 
Kiddle  1)  “  but  that’s  her  nonsense — she’s  so 
cracked.  Howsomever,  yrhen  she  looked  a 
minute,  she  seemed  to  remember. 

“  ‘  Now  which  of  yon  is  it?* says  she, sitting 
bolt  upright  and  piercing  of  me  through. 

“‘Mother!’  says  I. 

“  ‘  Of  course,  my  dear,’  says  she.  ‘  That’s 
right,  yon  all  call  me  mother,  allers.  Bnt 
which  of  you  is  it  ?  Spring  Gardens  ?  No, 
it  isn’t  Spring  Gardens.  The  Gardens  had 
light  hair.  Or  is  it  Brooke  Street,  1  per- 
snme  ?’ 

“  ‘Taint  neither,’  says  I.  ‘It’s  Penelope: 
Oakle  as  was — Kiddle  as  is.  And  not  so 
much  difference  neither.’  ” 

“‘You  talk  very  vulgar,’  says  she,  going 
straight  to  work  on  the  cushion  again. 
‘  You’ve  caught  it  of  that  low  Kiddle.’” 

“  Well,  I  am  blowed  V  now  exclaimed 
the  libelled  husband,  starting  indignantly. 
“What  did  she  go  a  nussin’  the  horistocracy 
on  the  quiet  for,  eh  ?” 

“  Never  you  mind,  Kiddle,”  returned  Pene¬ 
lope,  impressively. 

“  Bnt  I  do  mind !  I’ve  a  right  to  mind  t 
And  if  she’d  a  called  me  Brooke  Street— 
if  she’d  insinnivated  that  /  was  Spring 
Gardens,  I  should  a  asked  her  where  she  got 
Ker  edieation  from.” 

Penelope  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
outraged  feeling.  Any  outbreak  of  that 
nature  at  this  moment  would  have  been  all 
the  more  distressing  to  Kiddle — and  con¬ 
sequently  all  the  more  gratifying  to  Mrs. 
K.  herself — because  it  would  have  arres 
the  course  of  her  relation.  So  he  added 
soothingly— 

“  You’re  a  honest  woman,  yon  are — and 
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that’s  more  than  Spring  Gardens  is — and 
such  a  mistake  didn’t  ought  to  be  made. 
Well,  what  did  she  say  then,  Penny  ?” 

“  That’s  all,”  said  Penny,  in  a  tone  of  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  not  nearly  soothed  enough, 
erideutly. 

"  She  went  on  sticking  the  pins  in — bless 
the  baby  and  cetrar  ?’ 

“  Yes,  and  never  opens  her  mouth  for 
two  mortial  hours.  And  then  she  says,  *  I 
dessay  Kiddle  wants  his  tea  I’  ”  (She  didn’t 
■peak  to  me ;  she  spoke  to  Susan.)  "  And 
then  she’ll  get  a  precious  belting.  I'll  be 
bound !” 

.  Again  incipient  thunders  glowered  on 
Kiddle’s  brow;  but  nothing  he  interposed,  for 
Penelope  had  resumed  with — 

“And  at  five  o’clock,  without  saying  cat, 
dog,  or  devil,  ma’am,  she  went  to  bed.  It’s 
true,  when  I  got  Susan  out  of  the  way  and 
showed  mother  a  letter  or  two,  and  men¬ 
tioned  you  know  who,  she  said  she  wam’t 
Doctors’  Commons  nor  Dan’l  Forester ;  and  if 
she  teas  a  pump,  I  wasn’t  going  to  pump  her ; 
but  that  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  her.  She 
was  deaf  to  Harper,  deaf  to  Maberly,  or 
Mary,  or  Charlie,  wouldn’t  say  nothing,  and 
went  to  bed. 

“  So  it’s  no  go  ?* 

“  No  go  whatsoever !"  And  so  the  con¬ 
versation  ended  as  it  began,  and  the  Kiddles 
went  vague  to  bed. 

But  not  to  sleep.  There  was  mystery 
here  which  it  might  be  good  to  unravel; 
and,  baffled  by  the  crazy  eccentricities  of 
Mrs.  Oakle,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Kiddle  were 
forced  to  fall  back  on  conjecture,  inductive 
reasoning,  and  the  light  of  nature.  Buz¬ 
zing,  as  of  flies  in  a  net,  might  have 
been  heard  within  the  curtains  till  chimed 
the  smallest  of  the  hours.  Penelope  in¬ 
sisted  upon  Mary :  she  had  always  said 
that  something  would  turn  up  about  that 
gal,  and  here  it  was :  them  was  the  names ; 
Maberly  and  Weirdon.  Her  lord  abided  by 
Charlie.  If  it  was  not  the  boy,  who  teas 
the  boy?  And  then  who  was  Harper? 
Here  their  souls  met,  and  meandered  along 
the  lowlands  of  doubt.  It  was  certain  be 
wasn’t  her  brother,andit  was  certain  he  wasn’t 
Maberly — from  the  mems  of  the  pocket-book. 
“Oh,  send  ’em  both,  of  theirselves,”  exclaimed 
Kiddle  at  length,  disgusted  with  too  much 
thought,  aud  driving  his  head  against  the 
pillow.  “  Send  ’em  both,  aud  let  ’em  take 
their  choice — if  they’ll  t^e  either.  If  they 


takes  the  right,  something  for  ns’ll  come 
out  of  that.  If  they  takes  the  wrong,  what’s 
that  to  you?  Something  ’ll- come  out  of 
that  too.  And  when  we  find  out  for  sure 
that  tother’s  the  right,  that  ’ll  be  something 
more." 

So  it  was  settled. 
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Ome  sunshiny  afternoon,  a  little  girl  sat 
in  a  wood  playing  with  moss  and  stones. 
She  was  a  pretty  child ;  but  there  was  a 
wishful,  earnest  look  in  her  eye,  at  times, 
that  made  people  say,  “  She  is  a  good  little 
girl ;  but  she  won’t  live  long.”  But  she  did 
not  thing  of  that  to-day,  for  a  fine  western 
wind  was  shaking  the  branches  merrily 
above  her  bend,  and  a  family  of  young  rab¬ 
bits  that  lived  near  by  kept  peeping  out  to 
watch  her  motions.  She  threw  bread  to  the 
rabbits  from  the  pockets  of  her  apron,  and 
laughed  to  see  them  cat.  She  laughed,  also, 
to  hear  the  boisterous  wind  shouting  among 
the  leaves,  and  then  she  sang  parts  of  a  song 
that  she  had  imperfectly  learned — 

Hurrah  for  the  oak  I  for  the  brave  old  oak. 

That  hath  ruled  in  the  greenwood  long! 

and  the  louder  the  wind  roared,  the  louder 
she  sang.  Presently,  a  light-winged  seed 
swept  by  her;  she  reached  out  her  pretty 
hand  and  caught  it.  It  was  an  ugly  brown 
seed ;  but  she  said,  as  she  looked  at  it — 

“Mother  says,  if  I  plant  a  seed,  may  be  it 
will  grow  to  be  a  tree.  So  I  will  see.” 

Then  she  scraped  away  a  little  of  the 
mellow  earth,  and  put  the  seed  safely  down, 
and  covered  it  again.  She  made  a  little 
paling  around  the  spot  with  dry  sticks  and 
twigs,  and  then  a  thoughtful  mood  came 
over  her. 

That  brown  seed  is  dead  now,  thought 
she ;  but  it  will  lie  there  in  the  dark  a  great 
while,  and  then  green  leaves  will  come  up, 
and  a  stem  will  grow ;  and  some  day  it  will 
be  a  great  tree.  Then  it  will  live.  But,  if 
it  is  dead  now,  how  can  it  ever  live  ?  What 
a  strange  thing  life  is!  What  makes  life? 
It  can’t  be  the  sunshine ;  for  that  has  fallen 
on  these  stones  ever  so  many  years,  and  they 
are  dead  yet :  and  it  can’t  be  the  rain ;  for 
these  broken  sticks  are  wet  very  often,  and 
they  don’t  grow.  What  is  life? 

'The  child  grew  very  solemn  at  her  own 
thoughts,  and  a  feeling  as  if  some  one  were 
near  troubled  her.  She  thought  the  wind 
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must  be  alive ;  for  it  moved,  and  very  swiftly, 
too,  and  it  had  a  f'reat  many  voices.  If  she 
only  could  know  now  what  they  said,  perhaps 
they  would  tell  what  life  was.  And  then 
she  looked  up  at  the  aj;ed  oaks,  as  they 
reared  their  arms  to  the  sky,  and  she  longed 
to  ask  them  the  question,  but  dared  not. 
A  small  spring  leaped  down  from  a  rock 
above  her,  and  fled  past  with  ceaseless  mur¬ 
murs,  nnd  she  felt  sure  that  it  lived,  too,  for 
it  moved  and  had  a  voice.  And  a  .strong 
feeling  stirred  the  young  soul,  a  sadden 
desire  to  know  all  things,  to  hold  com¬ 
munion  with  all  things. 

Now  the  day  was  gone,  and  the  child 
turned  homewards ;  but  she  seemed  to  hear 
in  sleep  that  night  the  whispered  question, 
“What  is  life?”  She  was  yet  to  know. 

The  seed  had  been  blown  away  from  a 
pine  tree,  and  it  took  root  downward  and 
shot  green  spears  upward,  until,  when  a  few 
summers  had  passed,  it  had  grown  so  fa¬ 
mously  that  a  sparrow  built  her  nest  there 
among  the  foliage,  and  never  had  her  roof 
been  so  water-proof  before.  There,  one  day 
came  a  tall,  fair  girl,  with  quick  step  and 
beaming  eyes,  and  sat  down  at  its  rout.  One 
hand  caressed  lovingly  the  young  pine,  and 
one  clasped  a  folded  paper.  How  she  had 
grown  since  she  put  that  brown  seed  into 
the  earth  I  She  opened  the  paper  and  read ; 
a  bright  colour  came  to  her  checks,  and  her 
hand  trembled — 

“  He  loves  me  I"  said  she.  “  I  cannot 
doubt  it." 

Then  she  read  aloud — 

“  When  you  are  mine,  I  shall  carry  you 
sway  from  those  old  woods  where  you  spend 
so  much  precious  time  dreaming  vaguely  of 
the  future.  I  will  teach  you  what  life  is. 
That  its  golden  hours  should  not  be  wasted 
in  idle  visions,  but  made  glorious  by  the 
exhaiistle.ss  wealth  of  love.  True  life  con¬ 
sists  in  loving  and  being  loved.” 

She  closed  the  letter  and  gazed  around 
her.  Was  this  the  teaching  she  had  received 
from  those  firm  old  oaks  who  had  so  long 
stood  before  the  storms?  She  had  learned 
to  know  some  of  their  voices,  and  now  they 
seemed  to  speak  louder  than  ever,  and  their 
word  was — “  Endurance  1” 

The  never-silent  wind,  that  paused  not, 
nor  went  back  in  its  coarse,  had  taught  her 
a  lesson,  also,  in  its  onward  flight,  its  cease¬ 
less  exertion  to  reach  seme  far  distant  goal. 
And  the  lesson  was — “  Hope.” 


The  ever-flowing  spring,  whose  heart  was 
never  dried  up  either  in  summer  or  winter, 
had  murmured  to  her  of — “  Faith.” 

She  laid  her  head  at  the  foot  of  the  beloved 
pine  and  said,  in  her  heart,  “  I  will  come 
back  again  when  ten  years  are  p:issed,  and 
will  here  consider  whoso  teachings  were 
right.” 

It  was  a  cold  NoTcnil>er  day.  A  rude 
north  wind  raved  among  the  leafless  oaks 
that  defied  its  power  with  their  rugged, 
unclad  anns.  The  heavy  masses  of  clouds 
were  mirrored  darkly  in  the  spring,  and  the 
pine,  grown  to  lofty  stature,  rocked  swiftly 
to  and  fro  os  the  fierce  wind  struck  it.  Down 
the  hill,  over  the  stones,  and  through  the 
tempest,  there  came  a  slight  and  bending 
form.  It  was  the  happy  child  who  had 
planted  the  pine  seed. 

She  threw  herself  on  the  dried  leaves  by 
the  water's  edge,  and  leahed  wearily  against 
I  the  strong  young  evergreen.  How  sadly 
I  her  eyes  roved  among  the  trees,  and  then 
:  tears  commenced  to  fall  quickly  from  them. 

I  She  was  very  pale  and  mournful,  and  drew 
her  rich  mantle  closely  aronnd  her  to  shield 
I  her  from  the  wind.  It  had  been  as  her  lover 
1  had  said.  She  had  gone  out  into  the  world, 

,  had  tasted  what  men  call  pleasure,  had  put 
,  aside  the  simple  lessons  she  had  learned  in 
I  her  childhood,  to  follow  hi$  bidding,  to  live 
I  in  the  light  of  hi$  love.  Ten  years  had 
dissolved  the  dream.  The  young  husband 
was  in  his  grave;  the  child  she  had  called 
!  after  him  was  no  more.  Weary  and  heart- 
I  broken,  she  had  hurried  back  to  the  home 
I  she  had  left,  and  the  haunts  she  had  cherished. 

She  embraced  the  young  pine,  tenderly, 
and  exclaimed — 

“  Oh,  that  thy  lot  was  mine  !  Thou  wilt 
stand  here,  in  a  green  youth,  a  century  after 
I  am  laid  low.  No  fears  perplex  thee,  no 
sorrows  eat  away  thy  strength.  Willingly 
w'ould  I  become  like  thee.” 

At  last  she  grew  calm;  and  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  which  she  had  never  found  answered  to 
her  satisfaction — “What  is  life?” — sprang 
up  into  her  mind.  All  the  deeds  of  past 
days  moved  before  her,  and  she  felt  that  hers 
had  not  been  a  life  worthy  of  an  immortal 
FouI.  She  heard  again  the  voices  of  the 
tress,  the  wind,  and  the  stream,  and  a 
measure  of  peace  seemed  granted  to  her. 
“  Endurance — Hope — Faith,”  she  murmured. 
She  rose  to  go. 

“  Farewell,  beloved  pine,”  she  said.  "God 
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koowB  whether  I  shell  see  thee  s^n ;  but 
inch  is  mj  desire.  With  His  help,  I  will 
begin  a  new  existence.  Farewell,  monitors  | 
who  have  comforted  me.  1  go  to  learn 
‘  what  is  life.’  ” 

In  a  distant  city,  there  dwelt,  to  extreme 
old  age,  a  pious  woman,  a  Lydia  in  her 
holiness,  a  Dorcas  in  her  benevolence. 
Years  seemed  to  have  no  power  over  her 
cheerful  spirit,  though  her  bodily  strength 
grew  less.  Great  riches  had  fallen  to  her 
lot;  but  in  her  dwelling  luxury  found  no 
home.  A  hospital — a  charity  school — an 
orphan  asylum — all  attested  her  true  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  riches.  In  her  house, 
many  a  ycung  girl  found  a  home,  whose 
head  had  else  rested  on  a  pillow  of  infamy. 
The  reclaimed  drunkard  dispensed  her  daily 
bounty  to  the  needy.  The  penitent  tliief 
was  her  treasurer.  Prisons  knew  the  sound 
of  her  footstep.  Almshouses  blessed  her 
coming.  She  had  been  a  faithful  steward  of 
the  Lord’s  gifts. 

Eighty-and-eight  years  had  dropped  upon 
her  bead  as  lightly  as  withered  leaves ;  but 
now  the  Father  was  ready  to  release  his 
servant  and  child.  Her  numerous  house¬ 
hold  was  gathered  around  her  bed  to  behold 
her  last  hour.  On  the  borders  of  eternity,  a 
gentle  sleep  fell  upon  her.  She  seemed  to 
stand  on  a  lofty  wood,  beside  a  towering 

ine.  A  spring  bubbled  near,  and  soft 

reezes  swept  the  verdant  bongbs.  She 
looked  upon  the  tree,  glorious  in  its  strength 
and  smiled  to  think  she  could  ever  have 
desired  to  change  her  crown  of  immortality 
for  its  senseless  existence.  Then  the  old 
question — “  What  is  life  7” — resounded  again 
in  her  ears,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  from 
sleep  and  spoke,  in  a  clear  voice,  these  last 
words — 

“  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  hath  ever¬ 
lasting  life.  This  is  the  true  life  for  which 
we  endure  the  trials  of  the  present.  For 
this  we  labour  and  do  good  works.  A  man’s 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
tilings  he  possesseth;  for  to  be  spiritually- 
minded  is  life.  I  have  finished  my  course; 
my  toil  will  be  recompensed  an  hundredfold; 
and  I  go  to  Him  whose  loving  kindness  is 
better  than  life.” 

He  that  defers  his  charity  tiil  he  is  dead,  is 
rather  liberai  of  another  man’s  than  his  own. 

The  best  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  a  picture 
cannot  express. 
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It  is  the  remark  of  an  American  essayist, 
that,  ”  in  the  long  run  of  one’s  spiritual 
experience,  nothing  is  more  severely 
punished  than  the  profane  levity  of  choosing 
friends  and  associates  with  the  eyes  of 
others.”  I  daresay  many  a  superficially  happy 
fireside  could  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  this,  which,  if  it  could  only  reach  the 
hearts  of  matchmakers,  and  in  general  of  the 
people  who  do  not  (in  apostolic  language) 
“study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  mind  their  own 
business,”  would  appal  them.  On  the  whole, 
indeed,  the  game  of  playing  at  Providence 
is  much  too  popuhar,  and  1  could  point  my 
fiuger  tS  more  than  one  case  of  broken 
hearts  (there  are  such  things,  you  may 
depend  upon  it)  and  wasted  lives,  traceable 
to  “judicious  interference”  on  the  part  of 
those  who  think  they  know  more  of  af- 
fectional  afiinities  and  can  deal  better  with 
them  than  the  Master  of  Spirits.  Ladie* 
are,  I  fear,  the  greatest  sinners  in  this  respect ; 
next  to  them,  those  classes  of  men  whose 
functions  consist  in  operating  on  the  minds 
of  others.  For  my  part,  though  a  clergy¬ 
man  (and  a  bachelor),  1  think  the  gravitation 
of  hearts  proceeds  from  the  same  Author  as 
the  gravitation  of  atoms ;  and  I  confess  to 
a  great  tenderness  as  to  interfering  with  iL 
If  I  had  a  daughter,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
ask  a  young  man  who  had  seen  her  a  dozen 
times  “  what  his  intentions  were.”  I  should 
echo  the  counsel  of  good  old  Dr.  Gregory  in 
bis  “  Legacy  to  his  Daughters,”  not  to  be 
frightened  out  of  accepting  a  gentleman’s 
friendship,  because  busybodies  will  call  him 
a  lover ;  and,  on  the  whole,  if  I  were  forced 
to  put  my  teaching  upon  matters  of  the  heart 
into  two  words,  I  really  think  they  would 
neither  be  “  Look  out !”  nor  “  Take  care  1” 
but  “  Hands  off !”  Perhaps  that  may  re¬ 
sult  from  a  prejudice  founded  upon  my  own 
melancholy  experience. 

I  was  just  going  to  Harrow,  when  Little 
Goldenhair  was  born.  I  perfectly  remember 
my  father  calling  at  Mr.  Westron’s  on  his 
way  to  the  coach  with  me.  I  recolleot 
meeting  the  doctor  as  he  passed  through  the 
hail,  putting  on  his  gloves,  and  looking  ex¬ 
cessively  benignant.  I  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  of  ilr.  Pecksniff  at  the  time,  or  1 
should  have  thought,  “  What  a  Pecksniffian, 
unctnons-iooking  man  f’  I  recollect  the 
housemaid  saying,  with  an  air  of  unusuai 
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importance  which  puzzled  me,  young  as  I 
was,  “  that  mistress  was  nicely,  thank  yon  sir, 
and  it  was  a  beautiful  girl.”  I  recollect 
bearing  a  tiny  whine,  which  1  mentally  com¬ 
pared  to  the  sound  of  a  pe'hny  wooden 
trumpet.  1  recollect  wondering  why  the 
knocker  should  be  affectionately  mutHed  up 
with  washleather.  I  also  recollect  being  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  evasive  answers  which  my 
father  returned  to  iny  enquiries  about  the 
antecedents  of  the  Little  Stranger.  As  we 
walked  away,  I  remember  I  looked  back  at 
the  honse,  as  soon  as  I  had  crossed  the  road, 
to  see  if  her  advent  had  made  any  difference 
in  its  appearance,  beyond  the  sudden  and 
un.accountable  draping  of  the  door-knocker. 
Other  trifles  connected  with  the  moment  I 
also  remember  very  well,  as  that  the  bells 
of  a  neighbouring  church  were  ringing ;  that 
we  passed  a  turncock  with  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  on,  and  his  ])rofessional  crowbar  in 
his  hands;  that  1  tasted  those  red  little 
American  apples  that  day,  for  the  first  time ; 
and  that  my  boots  seemed  to  creak  more 
than  nsnal,  with  a  noise  which  gave  me  a 
sort  of  superior  triumphal  sensation.  Has 
any  student  of  human  nature  given  his 
attention  to  the  problem — why  does  the 
creaking  of  his  boots  make  the  male  wearer 
feel  an  inch  or  two  taller,  and  quite  equal 
to  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  or  the  regulation 
of  society  ? 

At  the  Midsummer  holidays,  I,  of  course, 
came  to  town,  and  my  mother  and  I  drove 
to  Mr.  Westron’s  one  day.  Baby  bad  grown 
up  to  coral  and  little  shoes,  and  touching 
inarticulate  speech  of  which  every  parent’s 
heart  (I  believe)  contains  a  natural  glossary, 
and  every  heart  whatsoever  a  fragment  of 
one.  I  was  only  a  boisterous  schoolboy,  in 
his  days  of  pegtop  and  propria  quer  marilms, 
but  1  found  I  readily  rendered  B^/s  coo  into 
Queen’s  English  which  Mr.  Lindley  Murray 
himself  would  have  approved.  1  even  volun¬ 
teered  to  “  take”  her  for  a  minute,  but  that 
notion  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  I  was  obliged  to  content  my¬ 
self  with  kissing  her  soft  dimpled  elbow, 
and  mentally  pledging  eternal  friendship  to 
her.  I  hope  the  pledge  was  not  registered 
against  me ! 

In  our  home-chat  during  the  holidays,  I 
manifested  so  much  interest  in  the  progress 
of  my  little  friend,  that  my  dear  mother, 
when  I  went  back  to  aebool,  thought  it  not 
nnnatnral  to  accompany  her  next  remittance 


of  nice  things,  aud  pocket-money,  with  tUe 
Latest  Intelligence  timt  dear  Baby  had  cut 
her  first  tooth  in  a  peculiarly  felicitous 
fashion,  and  that  the  happy  discoverer  of  the 
new-shed  pearl  had  been  rewarded  with  a 
smart  dress.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
I  learned  with  great  grief  that  Baby  was 
ill  with  her  eye-teeth,  and  I  lay  awake  more 
than  one  night  wondering  how  slie  could 
bear  the  cruel  blisters  on  her  little  whits 
neck.  But  I  need  not  have  wondered,  for 
1  believe  the  congestion  of  the  brain  was  se 
great  that  she  suffered  very  little.  By  and 
by  came  a  bulletin  from  Mother,  announc¬ 
ing  that  Baby  was  better ;  and  that  the  first 
thing  she  had  noticed  when  the  pressure  oa 
the  brain  was  relieved,  had  been  a  little  tassel 
hanging  bown  from  the  head  of  the  cot,  and 
that  papa  and  mamma  had  literally  danced 
for  joy  and  embraced  each  other  at  tli'is  sign 
of  returning  consciousness  and  health. 

At  a  subsequent  holiday  1  was  both  pleased 
and  disconcerted — I  beUeve  I  blushed — to 
discover  that  little  Miss  Westron  was  known 
in  my  father's  household  as  “  John’s  Baby,” 
and  that  my  interest  in  her  was  a  standing 
topic  of  innocent  pleasantry,  both  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  In  the  servant’s  hall.  Mj 
mother  took  me  to  see  her  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony,  announcing  me  to  Mrs. 
Westron,  as  “  Mr.  John  come  to  enquire 
after  his  Baby.”  In  her  own  proper  domain, 
however.  Baby  had  been  promoted  to  be  Little 
Goldenhair.  Heaven  had  made  her  the 
sweetest  of  blue-eyed  pets,  and  my  boy-heart 
yearned  over  the  little  hmnan  snow-drop,  aa 
I  kissed  her,  and  this  time,  took  her  in  my 
arms,  amid  the  hearty  laughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Westron,  and  my  mother.  Yet,  look¬ 
ing  back  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  do  fancy, 
and  therefore  I  will  honestly  say,  that  I  saw 
for  a  moment  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  ladies 
a  softer  moisture  than  laughter  usually  brings 
under  the  lids,  and  that  a  nameless  inde¬ 
scribable,  sympathetic  thrill  passed  round 
the  whole  circle,  as  I  pressed  the  innocent 
creature  rather  more  closely  than  was  written 
in  the  book  of  Nnrsery  Etiquette.  A  slight 
pang  of  something  for  which  there  is  no 
word,  if  jealousy  be  not  the  right  word, 
passed  through  me  when  my  dear  mother 
said  in  tones  of  expostulation,  "  Don’t,  John, 
you  hurt  her,”  and  Mrs.  Westron  took  her 
from  me,  and  held  her  to  the  ^reet  window. 

But  a  word  about  her  hair.  Do  you  knov 
what  golden  hair  is?  Are  you  aware  that 
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it  is  an  establislied  point  among  men  of 
taste  and  antiquarian  lore,  that  the  true 
golden  hair  of  the  poets  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  the  colour  which  is  set  in  the  amber  of  a 
thousand  immortal  strains,  is  what  we  modern 
barbarians  call — re<lT  Ask  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  if  he  has  found  again  the  precious  hair 
of  Lucrez.ia  Borgia  which  he  lost  once  at  an 
evening  party,  he  will  show  it  you  perhaps, 
and  you  will  look  twice  at  the  next  head  of 
“  red”  hair  yon  see,  and  ask  whether  there  is 
not  something  regal,  instead  of  anything 
Tolgar,  about  it.  Little  Goldenhair,  it  was 
quite  plain,  would  be  called — when  she  went 
to  boarding-school — sandy.  To  me  she  was 
a  bud  of  Paradise,  and  1  deswly  loved  her. 

hly  little  Goldenhair  did  one  thing  which 
most  children  do,  loved  or  unloved  (are  there 
any  unloved  children  7),  black-haired  or 
brown-haired — she  grew  up.  And  sweetly 
she  grew;  and  stronger  and  stronger  be¬ 
came  the  silver  cords  of  love  that  knit  her 
to  the  hearts  of  all  that  knew  her.  I  was 
frequently  her  playmate,  and  though  there 
were  ten  years  of  difference  in  our  ages,  I 
used  to  enter  into  her  little  sports  with  a 
zest  which  both  delighted  her  and  refreshed 
me.  In  her  winning  society  I  was  at  once 
a  child  and  not  a  child,  taught  by  the 

Spirit  that  wafteth  wheresoe’er  he  will. 

And  sees  with  finer  eyes  what  infants  see. 

I  use  the  word  society  advisedly,  for  Golden- 
hair  was  as  often  my  companion  as  I  was  her 
playmate,  and  I  always  parted  from  her  at 
once  subdued  and  raised,  clearer  of  intellect, 
kinder  of  heart,  tenderer  of  conscience.  I 
cannot  explain  this,  and  yet  on  the  other 
hand  I  have  no  desire  to  be  mystical.  Some 
bond  of  celestial  sympathy  there  was  between 
Goldenhair  and  me ;  in  that  sympathy  there 
was  a  better  life  for  us  both ;  and  the  rest 
is  silence. 

I  went  to  college,  and  Goldenhair  to 
boarding-school.  It  was  shortly  after  her 
going  there  that  she  began  to  betray  more 
distinctly  to  the  anxious  eyes  of  her  friends 
that  exquisite  susceptibility  and  passionate¬ 
ness  of  temperament  which  almost  unfitted 
her  for  life  under  average  conditions.  Never 
did  I  encounter  a  nature  to  which  the  sweet 
couplet  of  Beranger  so  finely  applied — 

Son  ccenr  est  nn  lutb  suspendu, 

Sitot  qu'on  le  touche,  il  resonne — 

never  a  nature  to  which  affectionate  sympa¬ 
thy  was  so  truly  the  very  breath  of  life. 


Her  friendships  were  few,  but  most  vivid 
and  spiritual.  Occasionally  we  corresponded, 
and  always  most  tenderly.  Buch  ethereal 
compositions  as  Goldenhair’s  letters  never 
before  or  since  came  from  the  pen  of  woman. 
We  met  as  often  as  opportunities  ofiered, 
and  on  these  occasions  we  used  to  exchange 
an  easy-hearted  kiss,  and  then  glide  into 
such  conversation  as  I  never  had  with  mortal 
soul  save  Goldenhair.  On  the  lawn  at  the 
back  of  her  father’s  house,  on  fragrant  autumn 
evenings,  with  the  brightest  of  moons  over¬ 
head,  I  have  passed  with  her  on  one  arm  and 
her  mother  on  the  other,  such  hours  as  I 
shall  never  pass  again — hours  which  I  count 
as  part  of  a  life  to  be  resumed  beyond  the 
sky,  frtijitments  of  a  heavenly  existence,  not 
to  be  reckoned  op  in  the  every  day  calendar 
of  my  history,  and  yet  every  day  to  be  re¬ 
membered  for  their  diviiieness  and  fragrance 
of  asphodel. 

But  before  it  was  time  for  Goldenhur  to 
leave  boarding-school,  her  father  and  mother 
both  died  of  cholera.  They  were  taken  off 
with  all  the  terrible  celerity  which  charac¬ 
terises  the  execution  of  the  death-warrant 
brought  by  that  cruel  ambassador  of  the 
Inexorable;  and  Goldenhair,  with  an  im¬ 
mense  fortune,  much  larger  than  any  one 
had  suspected,  was  left  to  the  guardianship 
of  an  old  relative ;  a  man  of  business,  shrewd 
yet  kind,  short-sighted  and  partially  deaf. 
An  excellent  keeper  of  a  fortune,  you  will  say, 
but  not  a  fit  guardian  for  Goldenhair.  So  I 
thought  myself,  and  I  renewed  the  pledge  of 
watchful  friendship  which  1  had  made  in  her 
infancy.  1  constituted  myself,  or  rather  I 
felt  myself  constituted,  her  natural  guar¬ 
dian,  under  Heaven ;  and  neglected  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  keeping  an  affectionate  eye  upon 
her  and  her  movements. 

After  the  death  of  her  parents,  there  was 
a  quickened,  excessive  craving  for  affection 
and  affectionate  communication  apparent  in 
ray  beloved,  which  was  fully  to  be  expected, 
and  yet  fraught  with  peril  to  a  wealthy 
orphan  girl,  of  a  winning  demeanour,  though 
not  of  a  beautiful  person ;  and  I  named  her 
in  my  prayers  with  increasing  solicitude  and 
earnestness.  Ties  of  gratitude,  if  no  other, 
bound  me  to  her,  for  during  the  early  part  of 
my  college  life,  her  image,  girt  around  with 
a  thousand  geutle  innocent  memories,  had 
been  ever  before  me,  to  rebuke  the  tempter, 
and  warn  me  off  from  every  borderland  of 
sin.  So  1  thought  tenderly  and  reverently 
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of  Goldenhair,  and  cared  for  Lcr  with  more 
than  a  brother’s  careful  love. 

It  w'as  to  the  influence  of  her  pure,  bright 
nature  over  me  that  I  attribute  my  taking 
my  degree  so  early.  In  the  interval  which 
transpired  between  my  leaving  college  and 
going  to  my  cure,  Goldenhair  and  I  were 
constantly  together.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  being  abroad  under  the  open  sky,  of 
field,  wood,  stream — any  place  where  she 
could  hear  the  great  heart  of  Nature  beat — 
but,  above  all,  of  the  fresh,  open  sea.  A 
blue-water  trip  with  brother  John  was  her 
dearest  delight,  and  if  you  could  have  seen 
ns  together  on  one  of  our  excursions,  with  a 
favourite  book,  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  deck, 
you  would  have  seen  two  happy,  happy 
souls,  of  whom  the  elder  and  conventionally 
the  stronger  was  the  more  blessed  and  the 
more  indebted.  For  when  Goldenhair 
pointed  to  a  passage  in  a  book  and  spoke 
her  innocent  thought,  her  finger  left  a  golden 
track  which  lingered  upon  the  page  and  lit 
it  up  for  the  student  when  he  was  alone  in 
his  study. 

It  so  befell  that  the  first  pulpit  I  was 
called  upon  to  fill  kept  me  near  my  friend, 
and  our  intercourse  was  too  constant  and  too 
aflectionate  to  escape  notice.  To  the  eyes 
of  spectaeled  Convention,  Goldenhair  was  no 
langer  a  sacred  diild,  bat  an  alasost  marriage¬ 
able  creature,  with  a  fottaae,  and  I — 1 — 
was  a  poor  yoaag  Cleigyman,  with  a  “  cha¬ 
racter”  to  maintaia,  and  “a  path  of  useful¬ 
ness  to  create  far  myself” — so,  at  least,  my 
friends  thought —  I 

And  said.  I  need  not  tell  the  aaqnel  in 
detail.  Ysn  know  what  “socie^  is,  and 
what  is  “  pmdent,"  and  so  on.  I  asngbta 
country  core,  left  Gotdenhair  for  a  time  to 
her  old  gnsrrfian,  and  only  corresponded  with 
her. 

After  a  while,  Goldenbair's  lettors  bniaiiii 
less  frequent,  and  more  serions.  After 
another  while,  I  grew  anxious,  and  made 
enquiries.  Too  late  !  A  handsome,  fiery, 
accomplished  man,  who  wanted  nathing  that 
was  noble  except  the  trifie  of  a  hasrt,  and  | 
who  possessed  enough  sympathetic  aad  iaea-  < 
ginative  faculty  to  simulate  (he  action  of  that 
trifle,  had  borne  Goldenhair  off.  It  needed 
keener  and  younger  eyes  than  her  gmardiau’s 
to  protect  her. 

When  1  learned  this  bitter  news,  I  buried 
my  face  in  my  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 
“Holy  Father f”  I  said  in  an  agony,  “is  it 


possible?  This  goodly  creature  of  Thy 
hand,  so  beautiful,  so  pure,  so  heavenly 
wise,  and  yet  so  weak,  so  blind,  so  earthly 
fond  1”  But  I  found,  alas !  that  I  could 
not  so  easily  shift  the  burden  from  my  own 
conscience  to  the  constitution  of  the  female 
heart,  and  I  rose  from  my  knees  and  from 
sackcloth  and  ashes  to  seek  to  repair,  as  far 
as  I  could,  the  wrong  I  had  done. 

It  was  little  enough  that  lay  in  my  power. 
There  were  criminal  proceedings,  in  which 
the  name  of  my  sister  Goldenhair  figured  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  word  “  Abduction," 
and  the  common,  vulgar  eye  gloated  over  the 
story.  And  my  Goldenhair,  she — she — sweet 
soul  I — she  died  with  her  head  on  my  breast ; 
and  wlfcn  I  see  her  again,  she  will  be  where 
Umy  •arrow  no  more,  because  God  hath  wiped 
all  lean  from  their  eyes  I  .  .  . 

I  have  now  grown  almost  grey  in  the 
exercise  of  functions  which  are  c^led,  and 
rightly  called,  sacred.  To  me  the  phrase 
“  cure  af  ■•■Is”  has  an  awful  meaning ;  sel¬ 
dom  a  meaning  umtc  awful  than  when  I  ask 
myseU^  •■  1  sometimes  do,  in  a  wakeful 
nightwatoh,  “  What  right  had  you  to  sacri¬ 
fice  GoUeuhair  to  Society  ?”  1  have  ceased 

to  think  revengttfuUy  and  bitterly  of 
The  sloBderons  tongue 

That  4M  to  death  tbe  imiooence  that  died,  and 

mod  eo  jtmjtg; 

bat  I  almoet  fear  that  if  Sirs.  Grundy  were 
a  real  breathing  person,  instead  of  an  ab- 

stnetsoa,  1  riioald  be  kmaan  MMngh  and 
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>OBMA. 

1. 

It  m  late,  but  the  young  moon  has  not 
yat  leaked  npM  the  ■treams  and  the  forest- 
topi^  hot  the  Otars  have  gathered  together  in 
thw  Older,  and  the  night  wind  has  whispered 
•f  her  coining.  Awtol  is  the  darkness  in 
tbe  Sacred  Grove,  aoiemu  the  noise  of  ad¬ 
vancing  feet,  urgent  yet  reverend  the  voice 
of  Oraveso,  the  Arch-Dmid,  as  it  rises  high 
ever  the  clanging  march  of  tbe  soldiers  and 
.  the  chanting  of  the  bards. 

“  To  the  hills,  to  the  hills,  0  Druids !  to 
;  watch  for  the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  then 
to  gather  the  sacred  misletoc  at  the  sound 
1  of  tbe  mystic  signal.” 

Many  tongues  answer,  “  Will  not  Norma 
;  be  here — Norma,  our  mighty  chief  proi*- 
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pheteas?  There  is  somethin);  we  burn  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  Norma  1” 

Oroveso  replies,  “  Yes,  Norma  will  bo 
here ;  and  the  day  ye  long  for  sliuU  quickly 
come.” 

Those  impatient  roiccs  answer  again: 
“  Yes,  we  have  waited  long,  and  the  hour  is 
not  arrived.  When  shall  Norma  bid  us  be 
free,  and  nerve  us  to  expel  the  invader  from 
the  shores  his  footsteps  have  profaned  ?” 

Oroveso  rebukes,  yet  hopes  and  promises. 
“  Who  shall  hasten  the  hour  which  to  the 
eye  of  the  gods  is  red  with  Roman  blood  ? 
Yet  it  will  come,  and  the  land  shall  be  de> 
livered  from  the  e:igles  of  Rome  !" 

“  It  will  come  !  it  will  come  1”  shout  the 
soldiery.  “  Gaul  shall  be  free  as  Rome  shall 
fislL  Horrible  is  the  silence  of  crouching 
Slavery,  but  Freedom  walks  like  a  goddess 
to  the  music  of  clanging  swords  and 
bucklers. — Rise,  laoon,  O  queen  of  the 
night !”  And  far  in  the  distance  the  voices 
sf  invocation  decrease  and  die  away. 

Post  the  long  forest  avenue,  the  last  white 
robe  still  flutters  in  sight  as  they  ascend  the 
hill,  when  the  boughs  of  the  Sacred  Grove 
seem  to  murmur  as  if  at  the  approach  of 
intruders.  It  is  not  Norma  who  comes ;  for 
not  a  leaf  on  the  oak  but  knows  her,  not  a 
bough  but  would  bend  to  look  on  her  white, 
majestic  forehead.  Yet  it  is  one  whom 
Norma  loves,  and  his  friend ;  and  they  are 
Romans  I  Norma,  mighty  prophetess,  whose 
glance  is  as  the  lightning,  whose  footstep  is 
majestic  as  the  march  of  the  tempest ;  Norma, 
beautiful  and  dreaded,  upon  whose  words 
hang  the  hopes  of  the  nation  Rome  has 
enslaved ;  Norma  the  terrible  is  Norma  the 
tender,  too ;  for  her  heart  is  the  heart  of  a 
woman,  and  she  loves  Pollio  the  Roman  ! 

Why  docs  Pollio  the  Roman  seek  these 
sacred  shades  ?  Alas !  it  is  not  to  think  of 
Norma,  but  to  think  and  to  speak  of  Adalgisa 
— perchance,  to  meet  her.  It  is  Flavius  the 
eenturion,  his  friend,  who  rebukes  him  and 
urges  him  to  fly  from  the  mystic  spot  which 
he  would  profane. 

“Unhappy  Pollio!  should  Norma,  the 
mother  of  thy  children,  the  devoted,  the 
faithful,  yet  the  terrible,  discover  thy  secret? 
And  wonld’st  tbon  indeed  desert  her?" 

“  Oh,  Flavius,  the  thought  is  terrible ! 
The  vision  of  her  awakened  wrath  pursues 
me  in  sleep.  I  dreamt  last  night  that  I 
sought  Adalgisa,  stepping  through  clonds  of 
sweet  incense,  when,  lo  1  a  darkness  darker 


than  the  brow  of  Pluto  gathered  suddenly 
around  me,  and  the  chill  of  a  guilty  terror 
seized  my  heart.  Through  the  gloom  uprose 
a  Druidic  robe,  and  the  place  wlicre  I  sought 
love  was  changed  into  a  sepulchre.  Adalgi.sA 
was  gone,  and  demons  surrounded  me,  yelling 
aloud,  ‘Despair  and  die,  for  Norma  will  have 
vengeance !  Perfidious  Roman,  die  I’  — 
Flavius,  what  noise  is  that  ?” 

“It  is  the  sound  of  the  mystic  bronze; 
and  it  was  the  hand  of  Norma  which  gave 
the  signal.  Hark ! — the  voice  of  the  sacred 
chorus :  ‘  See  where  the  crescent  moon  up¬ 
rises.  Hence,  ye  profane !’  Hearcst  thon 
that  ?  Let  ns  fly  !" 

“  Unhand  me,  Flavius !  We  are  Romans! 
These  traitors  are  assembling  for  some  con¬ 
spiracy.  Have  we  not  swords?  Adalgisa 
shall  be  mine,  though  all  the  forests  of  Gaul 
should  burn !" 

Ah,  fund  Adalgisa  I  In  a  little  while 
Pollio  will  1)0  at  thy  feet,  with  sighs,  .and 
tears,  and  timny  prayers ;  and  thou  wilt  sink 
into  his  arms,  consenting  to  forswear  thj 
native  land,  the  friends  of  thy  youth,  the 
service  of  thy  gods.  Thou  knowest  not  of 
Norma’s  love;  but  she,  unhappy,  lias  seen 
too  well  that  the  heart  of  Pollio  is  no  longer 
hers ;  for  the  estranged  soul  betrays  itself  ia 
a  tlioiisand  nameless  w.ays,  and  affection  like 
Norma’s  is  quick  to  see  and  strong  to  re¬ 
member. 

Now,  even  now,  while  under  the  shadow 
of  a  distant  solitude  in  the  sacred  forest, 
Adalgisa  has  sworn  by  the  moon — irrevocable 
vow ! — to  fly  with  the  Roman  to-morrow  at 
dawn.  Norma  the  priestess,  Norma  the 
injured  woman,  thinks  with  strange,  vagne 
terrors  of  Pollio  while  she  performs  the 
mystic  rites.  Ah !  will  the  gods  accept  • 
divided  lieart  ?  Has  not  Norma  broken  her 
vow,  and  will  they  not  avenge  ? 

She  comes.  Who  conld  deem  lightly  of 
her  love,  or  withstand  her  wrath  ?  Her  long, 
flowing  hair  is  crowned  with  oak-leeves 
woven  into  a  circle,  and  in  her  hand  is  the 
shining  crescent  of  the  sickle  with  which 
the  misletoe  is  to  be  gathered  in  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Her  mqjestic  voice  silences  at  a 
word  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  of  worship¬ 
pers,  who  loudly  invoke  the  oracle  for  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  Roman  invader. 

“  What  presumptuous  tongaes  are  these  ? 
Where  is  the  warrior  that  questions  the  in- 
I  spired  will  of  Norma  ?  Rome  shall  perish, 
I  but  self-destroyed.  I  read  the  sentence  of 
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her  doom  on  the  sky  in  the  moonlight ;  but 
the  hour  is  not  yet,  and  it  is  known  in 
heaven  alone.  Silence,  then  !  Draw  nigh, 
ye  priestesse.s,  and  receive  the  sacred  branches 
as  I  sever  them.  And  thou  Sloon,  '0 
gentlest,  holiest  goddess!  let  peace  fall  in 
noiseless  showers  upon  our  idly-warring 
hearts,  even  as  thy  brightness  silvers  the 
trees  and  the  streams  in  sweetest  silence. 
Lead  back  our  hearts  to  celestial  thoughts, 
and  reconcile  ns  to  heaven." 

Then  a  calm,  deep  as  the  hush  of  n  sum¬ 
mer’s  noon,  falls  upon  all,  as  they  bow  their 
heads  in  prayer,  till  Norma  spealu  again. 

“  Now  to  your  dwellings.  The  rites  are 
ended.  When  the  hour  of  doom  for  the 
invader  shall  have  come,  ye  will  all  know 
the  thunder  of  the  brazen  shield,  stricken 
by  the  hand  of  Norma.  Away  1  and  let 
none  linger  in  these  shades." 

None  ?  The  night-breeze  moans  among 
the  trees,  but  it  bears  not  to  the  ear  of 
Norma  the  vows  of  Pollio  breathed  upon  the 
breast  of  Adalgisa  far  off  in  the  forest.  Ah  ! 
Norma,  there  are  things  which  the  gods 
reveal  not  even  to  thee,  though  they  he-ar 
the  murmurs  of  thy  heart  as  it  aches  for 
him,  when  the  worshippers  are  gone,  and 
thou  art  no  longer  the  terrible  priestess,  but 
the  doubting,  injured  woman. 

II. 

It  is  the  dwelling  of  Norma,  and  she 
comes  with  Clotilda,  bringing  with  her  her 
two  children — hers  and  Pollio’s. 

“  Take  them,  my  Clotilda,  take  them,  and 
watch  over  them.  Ob,  my  children!  What 
strange,  dark  thoughts  are  these  which 
bewilder  my  brain?  Let  me  embrace  you 
again,  ye  dear  ones ! 

“  Alas  !  Norma,  thy  words  are  wild,  and 
thy  checks  pale.  What  fearful  passion 
moves  thee  to  banish  thy  children  from 
thee  ?” 

“  Oh,  good  Clotilda,  my  soul  is  dark  within 
me — miserable  woman  that  I  am  !  The 
mandate  of  Caesar  recalls  his  consul — and  I 
fear,  I  fear  T 

“Pollio?  And  thou  goest  with  him?" 

“  That  secret  he  hides  from  me,  my  Clo¬ 
tilda.  Can  he  mean  to  desert  our  poor  chil¬ 
dren  and  me?  I  dare  not  think  of  it.  But 
away,  Clotilda — I  hear  footsteps.  Who  ap¬ 
proaches  ? — Adalgisa !” 

It  is  Adalgisa.  She  comes  to  weep,  to 
confess,  to  tell  the  tale  of  her  love.  Poor 


maiden,  couldst  thou  find  no  heart  but  Nor¬ 
ma's  on  which  to  sigh,  and  whisper,  and  shed 
such  tears  ?  But  benignly  and  pityingly 
she  smiles  as  Adalgisa  kneels,  and  her  words 
are  kind. 

“  I  hear  with  wonder  and  pain,”  she  says, 
“that  thou  bast  some  sad  secret  too  heavy 
to  be  borne.  Embrace  me,  take  courage, 
and  speak.” 

“  Alas  1  I  fear  to  meet  the  eyes  of  Norma ; 
they  read  my  heart.  Turn  them  away, 
that  I  may  speak  my  crime  and  my  contri¬ 
tion  without  sinking  down  and  dying.” 

“  Hide  thy  face  in  my  bosom,  poor  trembler. 
What  is  thy  secret?" 

“  Forgive  and  pity,  mighty  priestess  !  It 
is  lovef  Help  me,  for  my  heart  is  breakingl 
I  have  sworn  to  fly  from  the  Temple,  to  ab¬ 
jure  my  faith,  and  be  a  stranger  to  my  home 
and  nation  for  ever  !” 

“Unhappy  one!  But  tell  me,  tell  me 
how  thy  heart  has  been  seduced  from  its 
allegiance — fear  not,  but  speak,  for  Norma 
will  hear  and  pity." 

Then,  as  Adalgisa  told  the  tale  of  her  love, 
how  it  budded,  how  it  grew,  how  it  flowered 
until  now,  the  heart  of  Norma  was  moved 
within  her;  for  she  said  to  herself,  “Even 
so  did  Pollio  woo  and  win  me.  But  this 
poor  maiden  is  not  yet  bound  by  the  awful 
vow  of  the  priestess ;  and  Norma  needs  pity 
and  forgiveness  more  than  Adalgisa.  I  must 
speak  to  her. — Maiden,  I  will  have  mercy. 
The  vow  is  not  yet  taken,  and  with  this  kiss 
I  make  thee  f.-ec  to  leave  it  still  unspoken. 
In  thee  it  is  not  yet  a  crime  to  love.  Depart, 
and  be  happy.  Now,  dry  those  tears,  and 
tell  me  his  name.  Is  he  great  and  noble  ?” 

“  He  is  noble  and  great ;  but  a  Roman — a 
foe  to  Gaul.” 

“  A  Roman,  girl  ?  A  Roman  !  Quick, 
tell  me  bis  name,  I  command  you  1” 

But  as  she  speaks,  Pollio  enters,  and  Adal¬ 
gisa,  full  of  love  and  pride,  points  with  her 
finger  and  exclaims,  “  Behold  him !” 

III. 

Norma’s  dwelling  is  dark,  but  darker  is 
her  heart.  Her  face  is  deadly  pale,  though 
the  light  of  her  lamp  falls  upon  the  sweet 
rosy  faces  of  her  children — hers  and  Pollio’s 
— asleep  in  their  tiny  couch.  Softly  comes 
their  breath,  and  softly  goes ;  but  the  breast 
of  Norma  beats  with  the  pulse  of  doom. 

I  Must  they  die,  those  innocents  ?  What  have 
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they  done,  that  their  mother’s  hand  should 
hold  a  dagger  over  them,  sleeping? 

“They  are  Pollio’s  children,  and  that 
thought  condemns  tliem.  They  must  die, 
that  his  false  heart  may  be  wrung.  Now — 
now — I  will  strike.” 

Oh  mother’s  heart  of  inextinguishable 
love  !  They  are  Pollio’s  children,  and  that ; 
thought  dooms  them :  they  are  thine,  and  that  | 
thought  saves  them.  Lay  down  the  dagger,  | 
trembling  hand,  for  these  innocents  sliall  I 
yet  finish  their  dream  to-night,  and  leap 
and  laugh  on  the  morrow,  and  live — to  suffer 
perchance  and  to  sin — until  the  gods  shall 
call  them.  But  for  thee — alas!  unhappy 
Norma,  what  manner  of  life  is  possible  to 
thee  now  ?  See,  the  morning  breaks  in  the  i 
distance — look  out  upon  the  brightening  east, 
and  see  if  there  thou  canst  read  the  will  of 
the  gods  I  Is  not  Adalgisa  nigh  weeping 
and  praying  alone,  only  less  forlorn  and  des¬ 
pairing  than  thou?  Bid  her  come  hither, 
and  speak  to  her  the  new  thought  that  has 
arisen  within  thee. 

“  Adalgisa !  the  hand  of  death  is  upon 
me.” 

“  Speak  not  so  to  me — me,  miserable,  un¬ 
happy  that  I  am  I  Why  shonid  I  live  ?” 

“  Adalgisa,  I  must  die.  Thou  knowest  all 
my  shame.  See,  I  kneel  to  thee,  to  my  rival. 
If  compassion  faint  as  the  Bickering  light 
of  this  lamp  dwells  in  thy  heart,  swear  to 
grant  the  last  petition  of  Norma.” 

“  Oh,  give  me  but  to  know  it — I  will 
hasten.” 

“  But  swear  then.” 

“  I  swear !” 

Ok,  motherless  ones,  folded  in  each  other’s 
arms,  was  it  a  fancy,  or  did  a  shudder 
run  through  you  both  in  your  unconscious 
slumber  ? 

“Hear  me,  Adalgisa !  I  have  resolved  to 
rid  our  temples  of  one  whose  crime  hath  so 
guiltily  profaned  them — yet  I  feel  I  cannot 
take  them — those  innocents,  with  me  I  Dost 
thorn  hear?  Thou  wilt  protect  them.” 

“  Thou  confidest  thy  children  to  me  !" 

“  Peace  1  in  the  encampment  of  the  foe, 
seek — seek — seek — the  Roman  whose  name 
I  cannot  speak.  May  he  love  thee  more 
faithfully  I  I  pardon  him,  and  die  t” 

“  Never  I  Norma  !  Norma  I  pause,  and 
hear  me  T 

“Silence!  thou  hast  sworn!  For  thy 
beauty  the  mother  of  these  children  has 
been  betrayed.  Shield  them,  then,  from 


want  and  shame ;  let  them  obey  thee,  as  thine 
own,  when  she  is  in  the  grave.  Behold,  I 
kneel — I  weep  at  thy  feet — yet  what  need? 
Girl,  hast  thou  not  sworn  it  ?” 

•'  Ah,  Norma,  let  me  kneel  to  thee  in  my 
turn.  Let  me  sue  for  them,  for  thy  little 
ones!  I  will  indeed  go  to  Pollio,  but  it 
shall  be  to  plead  for  thee,  to  win  back  his 
heart.  Thy  fondness,  thy  truth,  thy  beauty 
will  do  the  rest.” 

“  Sue  to  him  for  pity — go,  girl !” 

“  Norma — thy  children  1” 

“  Away !  and  take  them  with  thee  !  The 
servant  waits,  and  thou  hast  sworn.” 

“  Not  yet ;  I  cannot.  Thy  children  are 
stirring.  Ye  dear  ones!  Oh,  Norma,  I 
kneel  with  them  at  thy  feet.  Let  them 
speak  for  me — canst  thou  not  hear  the  speech 
which  appeals  to  thee  in  their  half-wakened 
smiles  ?  Let  me  go  to  Pollio,  and  plead  for 
Norma,  and  for  these.” 

“  Alas !  girl,  you  call  me  from  the  grave  t 
Pollio  will  spurn  me,  mock  me,  hate  me  I* 

“  Is  he  not  thine — thy  husband?” 

“  Thine,  not  mine,  for  he  loves  thee.” 

“  A  dream — a  phantasy — it  will  pass  like 
a  song  that  is  sung,  and  forgotten.” 

“  And  thou  ?” 

I !  Oh,  Norma,  I  will  be  his  friend,  and 
thine ;  is  not  that  well?” 

“  I  deubt — yet  hope — I  tremble — I  pray 
— direct  me  Heaven !  Ob,  Adalgisa,  come  to 
my  arms,  and  do  as  thou  sayest,  for  my  heart 
is  become  as  a  child’s,  and  my  will  is  made 
weak  by  sorrow  T 

The  matron  bowed  her  head  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  maiden,  and  they  mingled 
the  tears  of  their  unhappy  loves,  while  the 
I  light  crept  up  the  east  as  beautifully  as  ever, 
and  the  children  looked  on,  and  wondered ; 
and  the  geds  looked  on  also,  but  they  won¬ 
dered  little  at  the  weakness  and  passion  of 
mortal  hearts. 

IV. 

The  murmurs  of  revolt,  the  whisper  of 
vengeance,  are  loud  in  Gaul.  Even  around 
the  Temple  gather  the  chiefs  and  the  bards, 
impatient  for  the  signal  that  shall  let  loose 
a  people’s  bate  on  their  enslavers. 

There  is  the  stir  and  tumult  of  a  great 
departure  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  for 
Pollio  is  bidden  hence.  Yet  his  ensigns  still 
hang  glittering  in  the  air;  the  tramp  of 
hurrying  feet  and  the  clang  of  arms  mingle* 
with  the  confused  noises  of  the  multitude. 
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TALES  OF  THE  OPERAS. 


«s  Ororeso  brings  to  the  impatient  listeners 
the  answer  of  the  oracle,  once  again  be- 
•onght. 

“  Warriors  !  I  had  hoped  to  bring  better 
tidings  from  the  lips  of  Norma.  The  word 
is  still — wait.  The  flame  mnst  smoulder. 
To-morrow  a  Roman  leader  yet  more  cruel 
than  the  accursed  Pollio  will  be  here,  and 
•till  we  must  wait.  Norma  keeps  silence.” 

Within  the  Temple,  the  stone  of  sacrifice 
is  ready  for  the  victim,  and  Norma  stands  by 
the  sacred  bronze,  feverish  and  agitated,  the 
injured,  trembling,  hoping  womaji,  and  not 
the  awful  priestess.  How  should  she  hear 
the  will  of  the  gods?  Her  cars  are  dull  with 
the  beatings  of  her  heart.  Clotilda  enters 
with  tidings  of  Pollio. 

*  Oh,  Norma,  hope  is  no  more  !” 

“  What  mcan’st  thou,  Clotilda  ?” 

“  Alas  !  woe  is  me,  I  fear  to  speak  T 

“Speak  r 

Dark  is  the  brovr  of  Norma,  and  light 
flashes  from  her  eyes. 

“  Oh,  Norma,  Adalgisa  wept  and  prayed  in 
vain,  for  Pollio — ” 

“  Fool  that  I  was,  to  make  her  my  messen¬ 
ger,  with  her  fatal  beauty  I  Hath  she  de¬ 
ceived  me  ?  Clotilda,  is  she  gone  ?” 

“  Ah,  no,  pale  and  ti'embling,  she  bathes 
the  altar  with  her  tears,  and  Pollio  swears  to 
tear  her  thence,  even  from  the  sacred  circle  T 

“  Perfidious  madm.an,  to  defy  me  I  Let 
him  dread  my  anger,  if  lie  spurns  ray  love  !'’ 

Norma  smote  the  brazen  shield  in  her 
fury !  The  signal  for  revolt  was  given  I 

In  a  moment  warriors,  bards,  and  priests 
rtished  anxious  and  breathless  into  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  Oroveso  cried,  “  Oh,  daughter,  what 
means  this  sudden  summons  to  battle,  when 
•0  late  thy  words  were  peace  and  patience  ?” 
But  Norma  only  cried,  “  War,  carnage,  ex¬ 
tirpation  I  The  hour  is  come  T 

And  soon  all  around  the  Temple,  over  hill 
and  dale,  and  through  the  forest  rang  the 
watchword  of  revolt. 

“The  hour  is  come!”  Louder  grew  the 
cries  of  the  soldiery  and  darker  the  brow  of 
Norma,  as  Oroveso  said,  “  Is  the  victim  pre¬ 
pared,  0  Norma?" 

Then  spake  Norma  solemnly  and  slowly, 
■•y'ORi  “-Aye,  tny  dear  father,  the  victim 

waits!” 

On  the  instant,  the  guards  come  harrying 
in,  bringing  with  them  a  prisoner,  who  has 
been  found  within  the  sacred  enclosure,  in 
the  very  temple  devoted  to  the  Virgins.  It 


is  a  Roman.  It  is  Pollio.  It  is  the  husband 
of  Norma,  the  father  of  her  children ! 

Said  Oroveso,  “  Thou  detested  and  detes¬ 
table,  whose  feet  have  thus  madly  profaned 
the  consecrated  spot,  thy  blood  shall  atone 
for  it  1” 

The  Roman  is  brave  if  he  is  false.  “  My 
blood  is  forfeit — let  it  flow  I”  were  the  words 
of  Pollio. 

Trembled  the  lips  of  Norma,  as  she  seized 
the  sacred  knife,  and  cried,  “  Give  place,  give 
way  !  My  hand  shall  shed  the  blood  of 
Pollio  r 

“  Strike !  strike  deep  !”  furiously  shouted 
priests  and  bards. 

“  Thus  I  strike  T  said  Norma,  uplifting 
the  knife.  Will  it  never  fall  ? 

“  Why  falters  my  daughter?”  said  Oroveso, 
the  Arch-Druid,  while  the  crowd  stood 
breathless  with  wonder  and  doubt. 

Norma  passed  her  left  hand  over  her  brow 
as  one  in  pain,  and  with  her  right  hand 
waved  off  the  surrounding  priests,  saying, 
“  Leave  me  alone  with  this  captive — I  would 
know  the  motive  of  his  crime.” 

The  crowd  obey  her  and  depart,  for  the 
voice  of  Norma  is  awful  even  in  her  weakness 
and  dismay.  She  is  alone  with  the  captive 
before  the  altar-stone.  Still  she  holds  the 
sacred  knife. 

“Pollio!” 

"  Norma !” 

“  At  length  thou  art  in  my  power.  Nona 
can  set  thee  free  but  Norma.” 

“  And  she  dares  not.” 

“  .She  dares  and  will  !* 

“  What  mcnne.st  thou  ?” 

“  Hear  me !  By  thy  gods  and  by  thy 
children  swear  that  thou  wilt  quit  Adalgisa 
for  ever — from  this  hour — and  I  give  thea 
thy  life — but  we  meet  no  more  on  earth.” 

“  I  scorn  it !  I  live,  I  die,  for  Adalgisa  I” 

“  Dost  tlion  know  that  the  dagger  trembles 
on  thy  children  ?" 

“  My  children  T 

“  Heed  me,  false  Roman  I  Not  thou  alone, 
but  Heaven,  and  all  but  my  thirst  fur  dear 
revenge  hath  forsaken  me  I  I  may  forget 
that  I  am  a  mother  I” 

“  Cruel  woman  !  Take  vengeance  on  me, 
but  on  me  only  1” 

“On  thee,  Roman  ?  No;  the  blood  of  tea 
thousand  Romans  shall  mingle  with  thine, 
and  Adalgisa — ” 

“  Oh,  spare  but  her  P' 
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“  I  doom  her  to  the  flames,  and  my  ven¬ 
geance  shall  roach  thee  throngh  her  tortures  T 

“  Pity  for  Adalgisa !  give  me — ” 

“  Bach  1  say !  Barest  thou — " 

“The  dagger!  The  dagger!"  Give  me 
the  knife !’’ 

“  Back,  madman,  nor  dare  approacli  the 
(acred  altar !” 

With  eager  faces,  tlic  crowd  has  gathered 
(gain,  and  waits  upon  tlie  lips  of  Norma,  who 
says  to  them, 

“  Sad  will  be  your  souls,  ye  servants  of 
Esns !  A  Gaulish  priestess  hirth  broken  her 
vow  for  this  accursed  stranger,  reBonneed  her 
people,  and  forsaken  her  people’s  God  !” 

“  Denounce  the  traitress !  she  shall  die!*’ 
It  is  the  voice  of  a  multitiide,  but  it  arises 
as  the  voice  of  one  man. 

“Let  the  pile  be  lighted,*  said  Norma, 
w.iving  her  hand. 

“  Have  mercy,  Norma !  Speak  not  her 
name  !”  The  Roman  trembles  and  sues  like 
a  weak  woman. 

“  Speak  !  who  is  the  traitams  ?  Name 
her  r’  There  is  silence  a  momesk —  a  brief, 
awful  moment,  till  Norma  speaks  again. 
Clear,  but  low  and  thrilling  is  her  vaice,  as 
(be  says, 

“  Her  n.amc  is — NoiULa  T 

Then  a  loud  cry  of  incrednlons  bomrgoes 
up  from  the  assembly,  and  Oroveao,  her 
father,  stands  as  one  stricken  with  his  death¬ 
blow.  Vainly  at  last  he  prays  her  to  recall 
the  fearful  words.  For  Nonna  toms  to 
Pollio. 

“  This  is  my  great  revenge,  faithless 
Roman.  Thou  art  mine  in  life  and  in  death, 
and  for  ever  after !” 

Then  the  heart  of  Pollio  melted  ;  and  late 
remorse  subduerl  him. 

“  Norma,  I  have  wronged  thee !  IIow  fond 
and  faithful  thy  heart,  too  late  1  know ! 
Forgive  n»e,  Nonna,  before  I  die  T 

But  Nonna  knelt  to  Oroveso,  beseeching 
him  for  her  children,  till  he  wept. 

“  Thou  wilt  guard  them  and  keep  them, 
my  father  ?  I  know  thou  wilt.  Farewell !” 

"Come,  Norma,”  said  Pollio,  “come,  my 
bride!  already  the  nuptial  torches  glare. 
Oor  bridal  bed  is  ready !” 

Unhappy  father,  it  is  well  that  nature  can 
bear  no  more — deep  be  thy  trance  till  this 
horror  is  over  and  done!  Now,  rust  the 
sacred  garland  of  oak-leaves  from  the  brow 
gailt-bronded  and  tire  tbe  pile.  Cover  her 
with  the  raven-black  veil  of  death,  and  lead 


her  away.  Come,  Roman,  thy  bride  goes 
with  thee  to  fiery  death.  Who  but  the 
immortal  gods  will  know  whether  thy  latest 
pulse,  when  the  flame-serpent  has  coiled 
round  thy  heart  to  crush  out  its  life,  shall  be 
fur  Norma,  for  thy  children,  or  for  Adulgiss? 

The  flames  of  the  sacred  pile  are  red,  bnt 
the  plains  of  Gaul  shall  be  redder  with 
Roman  blood,  for  the  Temple  is  purified,  and 
the  gods  will  crown  with  victory  the  sword 
that  has  been  hallowed. 


VOLTAIRE. 

Foremost  among  the  celebrities  handed 
down  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
criticism  of  a  carious  and  admiring  posterity, 
stands  the  poet,  the  wit,  the  genius,  whose 
name  heads  this  paper.  Voltaire — the  pride 
of  French  literature  in  an  age  whose  literary 
efforts  were  either  monuments  fur  all  time, 
or  debased  and  bombastic  trash  to  be 
buried  beneath  the  ashes  of  future  revo> 
lutions ;  V'oltaire,  who  at  twenty-four  years 
of  age  had  reached,  in  the  eyes  of  the  wisest 
sod  purest  jndges,  the  brightest  pinnacle  of 
kis  fame ;  Voltaire,  who,  contemporary  with 
Cemeille  sad  Racine,  poets  of  the  tragic 
Base — with  Molier(>,  the  sparkling  diamond 
of  comedy,  with  Lesure  and  Perrault,  great  in 
lighter  verse — and  with  Sully,  in  history— 
yet  shone  unrivalled  amidst  them  all,  as  poet, 
as  historian,  and  as  tragic  writer. 

In  the  year  1  COB  Volt.airc  entered  a  life 
for  him  destined  to  be  one  of  triumphs.  His 
sponsorial  appellation  seems  very  generally 
lost  sight  of  in  the  profounder  title  of  “  M. 
do  Voltaire,”  “Lo  Grand  Voltaire.”  The 
philosopher’s  youth,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  his  poetical  and  dramatic  triumphs 
and  achievements,  appears  to  have  been  spent 
in  the  profligate,  unprogressing  fashion  of  his 
day;  tliat  is  to  say,  iu  flippant  converse,  and 
aft'ected  rhapsodies  of  ideal  passion,  with, 
perhaps,  an  interval  of  its  intense  reality. 
This  was  the  example  held  out  by  a  profli¬ 
gate  Court  to  its  profligate  votaries.  If 
“  The  king  can  do  no  wrong  ”  was  a  standard 
maxim  for  the  loyal  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV., 
they  proved  their  loyalty  right  well,  by  nn- 
restraincdly  following  their  royal  master’s 
example.  “  Lc  Grand  Voltaire,”  if  we  may 
credit  the  records  of  that  gossiping  time, 
and  more  especially  bis  owu  revelations,  was 
not  one  whit  behind  his  contemporariea  in 
perpetually  feigning  or  feeling  some  phase  of 
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the  tender  passion.  How  much  the  gradnal 
conversion  of  the  yonng,  ardent,  and  aspiring 
genius  into  the  bitter  sceptic  and  mocking 
cynic  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abandoned 
women  of  society,  who,  always  talking  of 
rirtne,  as  constantly  practised  vice,  is  an 
important  question. 

Probably  Voltaire’s  most  sincere  passion. 


certainly  his  most  constant  and  enduring 
one,  was  for  Madame  du  ChAtelet — a  passiot 
— friendship  the  phraseology  of  the  day 
termed  it — carried  on  beneath  the  eye,  and, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  with  the  cognU 
zaiice  of  the  Marquis  du  ChAtelet  himself. 
One  might  almost  suppose  Voltaire  had 
applied  to  himself,  madame,  and  her  com* 
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Muse  one  to  forget  that  impious  desecration 
of  all  things  sacred  and  divine,  which  sue-  i 
reeded  those  enthusiastic  and  aspiring  days 
of  yonthful  genius. 

But  for  all  our  admiration  of  portions  of 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  .admiration  in  which 
we  feel  the  good  and  cultivated  share,  it  is 
still  obvious  to  anyone  of  extensive  reading, 
that  those  only  who  have  exclusively  studied 
French  literature  can  suppose  Voltaire  nearly 
so  great  a  dramatist  as  Shakspere,  or  a  greater 
historian  than  Hume  or  Gibbon.  He  may 
have  reached  the  height  of  literary  excellence 
in  France  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
centnries,  but  assuredly  it  is  an  excellence 
transcended  by  writers  of  later  times  in 
Germany,  England,  and  even  France  herself. 

We  hasten  to  arrive  at  a  period  of 
Voltaire’s  existence,  in  connexion  with  the 
monarch  termed  Fr^erick  the  Great,  which, 
considering  its  influence  on  his  later  life, 
character,  and  writings,  cannot  be  passed 
over  cursorily.  Frederick,  uneducated  in 
classic  literature,  though  scarcely  compre¬ 
hending  the  genius  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  had  confined  his  studies  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  French  writers.  Of  these, 
Voltaire,  who  ranked  highest  in  European 
estimation,  took  Frederick’s  attention  in  the 
greatest  degree.  He  wrote  to  the  poet,  and 
the  flattered  genius  replied  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
found  adulation.  Presents  passed ;  the  king 
sent  Voltaire  bis  verses  for  criticism,  the 
critic  returned  them  with  the  most  lavish 
encomiums.  They  became,  in  short,  between 
vanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  flattery  on  the 
other,  the  warmest  friends,  and  though  per¬ 
sonally  unknown,  a  correspondence  continued 
between  them  for  some  years,  carried  on 
with  ardour. 

In  a  political  difficulty  the  Court  of  V'er- 
sailles  turned  to  regard  the  Great  Frederick 
for  help.  It  was  resolved  to  send  an  agent 
to  Berlin ;  and  Voltaire,  to  his  great  delight, 
was  selected  for  the  mission.  It  was  indeed 
the  weakness  of  this  great  man,  who  ever 
took  an  especial  delight  in  detecting  and 
ridiculing  the  weaknesses  of  others,  to  have 
a  morbid  craving  for  political  distinctions, 
even  while  all  Europe  worshipped  at  the 
shrine  of  his  poetical  and  philosophical 
genius.  Most  probably  he  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  he  should  obtain  unbounded  mastery 
over  Frederick’s  mind.  Well  acquainted 
with  that  monarch’s  poetical  vanity  and 
empty  literary  pretensions,  he  yet  knew 


nothing  of  Frederick’s  vigilance,  his  severity, 
and  keenly  suspicious  character. 

The  King  of  Prussia  received  Voltaire 
with  every  demonstration  of  private  friend¬ 
ship  and  public  respect.  To  an  unprejudiced 
spectator,  however,  this  first  meeting  between 
the  hitherto  unknown  friends,  could  it  have 
been  witnessed,  must  have  strongly  bordered 
on  the  ridiculous — the  king  who  would  talk 
of  nothing  hut  poetry,  the  poet  who  would 
speak  only  of  political  treaties;  Voltaire 
placing  an  elaborately  written  paper  on 
the  state  of  Europe  into  Frederick’s  hands, 
bis  Majesty  of  Prussia  returning  it  with 
verses  scribbled  on  the  margin.  Voltaire 
laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  king’s  poetry ;  the 
king  treated  Voltaire’s  diplomacy  with  the 
contempt  of  one  who  understood  the  science 
too  perfectly  to  be  imposed  on  by  assumption. 

Voltaire  returned  to  France.  There  he 
found  what  marked  men  ate  seldom  without 
— enemies.  They  wrote  against  him,  sneered 
at  him,  even  dared  to  laugh  at  him.  Their 
puny  efforts  to  destroy  his  fame  only  served 


in  the  estimation  of  the  wise  to  raise  it  still 
higher ;  yet  these  despicable  slanderers  and 
lampooners  called  forth  the  worst  part  of  the 


VOLTAIRE. 


philoAopher'g  character.  He  openly  exhibited, 
or  covertly  insinnated,  a  jealousy  and  con¬ 
tempt  not  merely  for  those  who  had  no  fame 
to  excite  his  wrath,  bnt  for  all  his  ftreat 
contemporaries,  for  such  men  as  liufibn, 
Montesquieu  and  Rousseau.  His  persecutors 
soon  discovered  it  was  an  easy  task  to  make 
him  lose  his  self-control,  and  took  propor¬ 
tionate  delij'ht  in  exposing  to  the  world 
the  weak  part  of  a  great  ni.an‘s  character. 
One  drop  more  in  his  overrtowing  cup  of 
torment  was  sufficient  to  make  him  forswear 
his  country.  Hitherto  no  creature  had  dared 
insinuate  that  in  tragic  poetrv’  he  could  be 
approached  ;  but  as  a  final  provocation,  his 
enemies  brought  from  that  obscurity  to 
which  he  bad  long  been  condemned,  old 
Crebillon,  with  a  tragedy  called  “  Cataline,” 
which  was  acted  and  applauded  to  the  echo. 
A  pension  was  actually  besto  wed  on  its  author ; 
the  critics  declared  that  the  inspiration  of 
Comeilleand  Racine  had  revived  in  Crebillon ; 
and — Voltaire  was  stunned  with  the  blow. 
At  first  he  condescended  indeed  to  cuter  into 
a  competition  with  his  rival,  as  unwise  as 
it  was  undignified.  He  wrote  pieces  on  the 
same  subjects,  which  were  coldly  received. 
Madame  du  Chitelet  died  ;  and  Voltaire, 
deeply  disgusted  with  Paris,  and  tempted  by 
Frederick  of  Prussia’s  splendid  offers,  re¬ 
solved  to  seek  the  bospit^ity  of  Berlin  and 
Potsdam. 

Frederick’s  niggardly  parsimony  on  this 
occasion  seems  to  have  beni  disregardeil.  A 
handsome  pension,  splendid  apartments, 
everything,  in  short,  a  poet  could  wish 
or  a  BOMOch  offer,  seeing  in  readiness ; 
yet  still  Voltaire  demanded  more.  He  who 
in  his  later  days  was  liberal  and  open-handed, 
seemed  now  to  be  undismayed  by  any  re¬ 
straints  «f  gratitude  and  honoar  in  getting 
as  much  as  he  could.  Frederick  soon  seemed 
iudmed  to  retract  what  be  already  bad  pro- 
miaed.  Sneers  passed.  One  such  proceeding 
from  the  king  was  reported,  and  its  keenness 
so  Btnng  Voltaire  that  in  pure  revenge  he 
resolved  to  po  to  Prussia. 

In  1750  he  left  Paris,  and  only  returned 
to  it  in  extreme  old  age.  Again  Frederick’s 
warmth  revived,  again  Voltaire  was  pensioned, 
praised  and  flattered.  But  this  strange  friend¬ 
ship,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  soon  cooled. 
The  king  once  more  waxed  stingy,  and  the  poet 
greedy.  War  commenced — a  bitter,  uncom¬ 
promising  private  war.  The  great  monarch 
ordered  bis  guest’s  allowance  of  sugar  and 


chocolate  to  be  curtailed;  the  finest  geniw 
of  tlie  age  retaliated,  it  is  affirmed,  by  pocket¬ 
ing  the  wax  candles  in  the  royal  ante¬ 
chamber.  Airs.  Brown,  landlady,  and  her 
contumacious  second-floor  lodger,  Mrs.  Jones, 
never  practised  on  each  other  hostilities  m 
contemptible  and  ridiculous  as  these  two 
men — one  the  great  warrior  of  his  time,  th« 
other  the  first  wit. 

For  a  time  the  wit  had  the  best  of  it.  Few 
weapons  that  Frederick  had  ever  faced  wero 
so  terrible  as  the  mockery  of  Voltaire.  But 
other  wits  resided  at  the  Prussian  Court,  and 
the  king,  delighting  in  mischief,  soon  em¬ 
broiled  ills  whole  palace  in  literary  squabbles 
and  cabals.  Maupertius  and  Voltaire  were 
pitted'one  against  the  other.  The  diatribo 
of  “  Dr.  Akakia”  was  written,  and  shown  by 
Voltaire  to  his  royal  patron,  who,  though 
he  relished  it  highly,  requested  the  author 
not  to  publish  it.  Tlie  promise  given  wm 
as  immediately  broken.  Tiie  diatribe  wru 
published,  and  poor  Maupertius  became 
a  mark  for  all  Europe  to  point  at.  'ihe 
king  was  fairly  roused  ;  a  scene  ensued — a 
quarrel  as  undignified  as  violent — then  a 
hollow  reconciliation — a  final  breach,  and— 
an  irrevocable  parting. 

After  indignities  still  greater  on  the  part 
of  the  king  towards  his  late  favourite,  after 
the  great  Voltaire  had  suffered  imprison¬ 
ment  and  fines  from  his  imperions  master, 
he  retired  to  the  shores  of  Lake  lo'man ;  and 
it  was  there  that,  exasperated  by  the  mental 
tortures  of  years,  caring  nothing  for  courts, 
for  churches,  or  for  states,  he  began  that 
war  on  everything  good  and  holy  which 
in  the  eye  of  posterity  has  caused  the  poet, 
philosopher,  and  historian,  to  be  merged  in 
the  profane  sceptic.  There  he  experienced 
a  ferocious  pleasure  in  knowing  that  he  was 
regarded  much  in  the  same  light  as  the 
Great  Enemy  of  mankind.  .And  an  enemy 
be  surely  was  to  ills  race,  depriving,  as  far 
as  he  could,  human  beings  of  that  solacs 
which  alone  can  render  life  sn))portabla 
under  its  innumerable  trials,  privations,  and 
difficnlties. 

His  life  was  long — too  long  for  the  hap- 
jtiness  of  many,  who,  perusing  his  works, 
learned  to  scoff  with  him.  His  death,  too 
hopeless,  and  too  terrible  in  its  hopelessness 
and  tremors,  to  be  described  here,  took  plaoa 
oil  the  30th  of  May,  1778,  and  his  country, 
which  had  banished  him  alive,  proscribed 
him  when  dead.  His  many  charities,  and 
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DREAMING. 


mnch  real  benevolence,  were  lost  sight  of. 
He  was  refused  burial  in  his  own  cemetery 
of  Terney. 

For  his  epitaph  Cowper’s  lines  on  him 
might  have  served — an  epitaph  conveying 
more  truth  than  flattery,  more  sincerity 
than  admiration,  quoting  which,  we  con¬ 
clude. 


Yon  cottager  who  weaves  at  her  own  door 
•  •  •  •  * 

.tust  knoa  s,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true, 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Krenrhinan  never  knew. 

O  happy  peasant !  0  unhappy  bard ! 

Ills  tile  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rleh  reward ; 

He,  praised  perhniw  for  sites  vet  to  come — 

She,  never  heard  of  lialf  a  mile  from  home 
He,  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  pre&rs. 

She,  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hors. 


DREAMING. 

Ix  my  solitary  chamber,  by  the  firelight’s  ruddy  glow, 

Spectral  forms  oft  flit  around  me,  or  enchanting  visions  flow, 

Or  I  see  with  dreaming  glance  fantastic  objects  on  the  walls. 

Or  the  dim  anil  dusky  room  spreads  in  never-ending  halls. 

Not  a  sound  of  worldly  clamour,  yet  a  melody  I  hear. 

Dying  far  into  the  distance,  never  coming  very  near;  . 

Not  a  note  can  I  distinguish,  yet  how  ravishing  the  sound  ! 

Never  heard  but  when  the  sense  is  dead  to  everything  around. 

All  the  throbbing  of  the  daylight  must  have  vanished  from  the  brain. 
For  the  rush  of  earthly  feeling  drowns  the  delicate  refrain ; 

Every  passion,  wish,  or  craving,  from  the  bosom  must  be  hurled, 

Ere  the  soul  can  hear  the  numbers  of  an  ever-hidden  world. 

In  a  dark  unlighted  comer  is  a  deep  unfathomed  cave. 

It  is  miles  below  the  bosom  of  the  ever-rolling  wave ; 

Monsters  huge,  grotesque,  ungainly,  haunt  tlic  floors  of  this  retreat. 
Bound  wliQse  forms  are  dancing  merrily,  with  never-tiring  feet, 

ai-like  figures,  dressed  fantastically,  glowing  with  a  light 
as  tremulously  wanders  o’er  the  moorland  in  the  night ; 

Then  they  vanish,  and  the  feeling  of  some  long-forgotten  day,  / 
Sinking  deep  into  my  bosom,  bids  me  chase  it  not  away. 

Hon  cs  long  cherished,  ere  the  bitter  winds  that  hover  on  the  earth 
Had  blighted  many  tender  buds  of  feeling  in  their  birth ; 

Friends  long  dead,  too,  stand  before  me,  as  if  living  yet  again. 

And  the  fountain  of  my  heart  o’erflows,  and  tear-drops  fall  like  rain. 

Or  some  land  I  long  have  wished  to  visit  suddenly  appears. 

Or  the  crash  of  some  vast  army  marching  rings  into  uiy  cars. 

Or  the  wild  be.'ists  of  the  forest  in  the  jungle  may  be  heard. 

Or  the  strange  note  of  some  gaudy-plumaged,  foreign-looking  bird. 

Or  the  wind  may  set  me  dreaming  of  a  storm  upon  the  sea, 

And  the  fire  become  a  lighthouse,  while  the  waves  roll  fearfully, 

As  the  vessel  I  am  sailing  in  is  run  aground  and  lost. 

Far  away  from  human  succour,  on  some  wild  unpeopled  coast; 

And  my  comrades  all  are  drowning,  and  I  powerless  to  save. 

And  youth  and  beauty,  age  and  vigour,  sink,  beneatli  the  wave. 

All  at  once  the  spell  m  broken  which  the  twilight  room  h^  cast. 
Some  alight  uoises  have  disturbed  me,  and  my  dreaming  is  all  past. 
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MODERN  MUMMIES.— LAUGHTER. 


MODERN  MUMMIES. 

Thk  most  curious  thing  (in  its  way)  which 
Bordeaux  possesses,  is  a  vault  under  St. 
Michael's  Church.  To  reach  it  we  descend 
a  staircase,  and  exchange  the  pure  air  and 
bright  sky  of  Guienne  for  the  close  and 
Btone-smelling  atmosphere  of  a  subterra¬ 
neous  passage,  and  the  darkness  made  risible 
by  the  uncertai.i  lamp  of  our  conductor.  We 
arrive  at  a  low  doorway,  and  bend  to  pass 
beyond  it.  This  is  the  place.  At  first  we 
see  nothing  ;  our  eyes,  however,  soon  become 
accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  and  a  strange 
spectacle  is  disclosed  to  them.  We  find  we 
are  standing  in  a  round  and  vaulted  chamber 
of  rough  masonry  ;  it  resembles  an  inverted 
bowl,  the  spring  of  its  arch  being  a  little 
above  the  floor ;  this  floor  is  of  uneven  earth, 
and  may  be  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
Round  the  walls,  and  supported  in  a  standing 
position,  are  a  great  number  of  human  bodies. 
There  are  ninety  in  nil.  We  are  in  a  large 
company  of  the  dead ;  and  the  ground  on 
which  we  tread  is  composed  of  hundreds 
more,  for  that  whitish  dust  is  the  dust  of 
bones,  and  the  original  bottom  of  the  pit  is 
many  feet  below. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  guide  informs  ns,  that 
a  cemetery  near  the  church  having  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  the  vault  was  made  tbe  receptacle  of 
the  remains  found  in  it.  As  for  the  bodies 
piled  round  its  sides,  some  peculiar  property 
of  the  spot  in  which  they  were  originally 
deposited  had  preserved  them  entire ;  and 
such  as  they  now  are  they  will  probably 
remain,  for  some  of  them  were  living  six 
hundred  years  ago.  Their  flesh  has  been 
transformed  into  a  substance  resembling 
tinder ;  the  skin  has  much  shrunk,  and  has 
become  brown,  so  that  they  resemble  very 
thin  mulattoes,  but,  in  most  other  respects, 
they  are  scarcely  changed.  Many  of  them 
still  possess  all  their  teeth ;  their  hair 
remains — one  has  a  long  beard.  Tbe  ex¬ 
pression  their  countenauees  wore  in  death  is 
still  perfectly  distinct.  They  are  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  and  consequently  of 
every  size.  Tbe  histories  of  a  few  are  known. 
In  the  case  of  most,  you  can  read  something 
of  their  past  lives  in  their  faces  and  forms, 
as  yon  cau  in  those  of  the  living,  so  com¬ 
pletely  does  their  physiognomy  retain  the 
impress  of  the  passions  which  once  moved 
and  agitated  them.  One  is  the  body  of  a 
man  who  was  a  street  porter  in  bis  time ;  it 


is  fully  seven  feet  high.  He  was  renowned 
for  his  strength,  but  broke  his  back  one  day 
about  a  hundred  years  back,  under  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  him.  Another  presents  the 
features  of  a  singularly  beautiful  and  grace¬ 
ful  woman  who  died  of  cancer.  On  a  third 
body,  yon  remark  the  nun’s  dress  in  which 
the  poor  inmate  of  ihe  cloister  was  interred. 
Her  face  still  wears  a  look  of  sadness  and 
melancholy  resignation.  Yon  see  in  the 
breast  of  one  man  the  sword-thrust  wound 
which  had  caused  his  death.  The  most 
painful  to  behold  is  the  body  of  a  young  boy, 
the  convulsed  contraction  of  whose  features 
and  members  presents  a  frightful  appearance 
of  mo^l  as  well  as  of  physical  agony. 
Some  medical  men  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion  that  this  unhappy  being  had  been 
buried  alive,  and  that  it  was  in  his  frenzied 
efforts  to  burst  his  cerements  that  his  limbs 
stiffened  into  their  present  horrid  aspect. 


LAUGHTER. 

There  are  some  people  who  cannot  laugh, 
but  these  are  not  necessarily  either  morose 
or  stupid.  They  may  laugh  in  their  heart, 
and  with  their  eyes,  although  by  some  un¬ 
lucky  fatality,  they  have  not  the  gift  of  oral 
cachinnation.  Such  persons  are  to  be  pitied; 
for  laughter  in  grown  people  is  a  substitute 
devised  by  nature  for  the  screams  and  shouts 
of  boyhood,  by  which  the  lungs  are  strength¬ 
ened  and  the  health  preserved.  As  the 
intellect  ripens,  that  shouting  ceases,  and  we 
learn  to  laugh  as  we  learn  to  reason.  If 
there  are  some  people  who  cannot  laugh, 
there  are  others  who  will  not.  It  is  not, 
however,  that  they  are  ashamed  of  being 
grown  men,  and  want  to  go  back  to  baby¬ 
hood,  for  by  such  extraordinary  perversity, 
they  fancy  unalterable  gravity  to  be  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  wisdom.  In  a 
merry  company,  they  present  the  appearance 
of  a  Red  Indian  whitewashed,  and  look  on  at 
the  strange  ways  of  their  neighbours  without 
betraying  even  the  faintest  spark  of  sym¬ 
pathy  or  intelligence.  These  are  children 
of  a  larger  growth,  and  have  not  yet  acquired 
sense  enough  to  laugh.  Like  the  savage, 
they  are  afraid  of  compromising  their  dignity, 
or,  to  use  their  own  words,  of  making  fools 
of  themselves.  For  our  part,  we  never  see  a 
man  afraid  of  making  a  fool  of  himself  at  the 
right  season,  without  setting  him  down  as  a 
fool  ready  made. 
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PATCHWORK  WATCH-HOOK.  (tVIT.VBLE  FOB  FAXCT  F.VIK9.) 

Matbbial-s _ Any  pieces  of sUk,  satin,  or  Telret,  coar.te  wire  long  enough  to  foi 

with  fancy  beads  ui  all  colours;  line  and  coarse  gradually  put  on  the  various  l 
wire:  green  doss  silk,  und  a  watch-hook.  winding  doss  round  the  coarse  v 

This  pretty  little  ornament  Is  intended  to  be  dowers  together.  Draw 

made  of  scraps  of  any  kind  that  u  lady  may  have  fhlek  wire  through  the  star  ar 
by  her.  The  differeut  divisions  of  the  star  seen  **"®s  *•'<1  a®*  them  drm 

in  the  lower  part  should  all  be  made  of  various-  other  round  Is  added  the 

coloured  velvets  or  satins,  and  the  seams  cevered  *>0  quite  concealed;  and  i 
by  lines  of  small  beads  sewed  down.  The  tri-  beads  will  dnisli  off  the  edge, 
angular  pieces  forming  the  border  may  all  be  of  -rnn  c-r 

one  colour.  When  the  round  Is  thus  completed,  ELEGANT  TOILET  CUSHIO 

let  It  cover  a  piece  of  stout  cardboard.  Another  Matekials _ Nos.  36  and  1( 

piece  of  millboard,  of  the  same  sisc,  should  be  Head  Crochet  Cotton,  No.  3  1 
coveredwlth9llk;and,unitedtogether,  they  will  steel  ditto  to  match,  white  wa 
form  the  bottom ;  but,  before  Joining  them,  the  satin,  fancy  cord,  and  box  frame 
arch  must  bo  made  thus :  Take  any  fancy  beads  This  elegant  toilette  appendag 
yon  may  have,  largo  or  small,  and  form  them  Into  Jewel-box  and  pincushion,  is  a 
flowers  with  wire.  Fine  wire  chenille  may  also  very  handsomely  lined  with  s 
form  leaves,  if  yon  happen  to  have  it.  Cover  the  covered  on  the  ontside  with  wl 
wire  ends  with  green  floss.  Take  a  piece  of  the  edges  being  flnished  with 
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cord.  The  ltd  only  Is  not  so  covered;  the  upper 
side  has  a  baft  stiilfod  with  bran,  considcralily 
raised  In  the  centre,  laid  on  It,  coTcred  w  ith 
cambric  and  bine  silk.  Ovci*  this  the  crochet 
cover  is  ]ilaced,  and  tacked  round  the  edges,  so 
that  it  can  cosily  be  rcmove<l  to  be  washed. 

This  top  has  a  solid  border  of  sc.,  in  which  the 
pattern  appears  in  beads.  Tlie  centre,  in  which 
Is  the  word  Pins,  Is  in  open  st|uare  crochet.  Do 
this  separately,  on  a  foundatloa  chain  of  IM 
stitches.  The  border  Is  in  four  pieces,  namely, 
the  top  and  bott<im,  each  IneindiBfc  the  comers, 
and  reqairlng  a  foundation  chain  of  111  stitches. 
The  two  sides,  worked  lengtbway,  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  yo.  7'ake  core  to  work  in  all  tiic  ends. 
The  seed-beads  and  line  cotton  are  nsed  for  thia 
top.  These  four  pieces  are  to  be  sewed  neatly 
together  to  form  tlie  Utp.  Then  a  rich  lace  must 
he  worked  and  scwel  reoad  it. 

Thread  some  of  the  beada  on  tbc  cotton,  and 
make  a  chain  of  3M,  and  cloae  it  into  a  round. 

1st  round _ .So,  with  ahead  on  every  stiteb. 

2nd _ Sr,  without  bt'ada. 

3rd — X  3  dr,  with  two  bcaAi  on  each,  5  ch,  w  ith 
a  bead  on  eacli,  mieaSs  X  repeat. 

(To  save  trouMe,  aU  teture  stitches  will  have 
one  bead  on  caek,  whether  chain  or  sc;  ail  dc 
atitrbrs,  two  beads;  and  tc.  i  l>eads.) 

4tli. — X  3  de,  on  centre  3  of  5  chain,  3  d^  X 
repeat. 

&th _ X  0  se,  over  9  chain,  and  Sdc  at  each  aide, 

18  eh,  miss  15,  X  repeat. 

lltli— Xh  sc  ea  Iv  1  I*  1  dc,  18  rhaia,  x 

repeat. 

Tth _ X  7  K,  becinnhHt  oa  Tad  of  %  7  ell,  attaa 

4,  1  ac,  7  ch,  alias  4, 1  sc,  7  ch,  ate  4, 1  ac,  7  ch, 
ndaSx. 

tOs. — x9sc,  hcRiniing  oa  SM  af  7, 1  eh,  3dc 
on  cealia  3  of  7  c%9ch,3dcan  tealjc  3  ef 
7  eh,  9  ch,  3  de  oa  ccaSre  3  of  next  chain  of  7, 
C  ch,  3  de  aa  eaatre  3  of  next  chain,  5  eb,  3  dc  oa 
centra  3  of  aext  chain,  1  ch,  x  repeat. 

yth _ X  3  ae,  heghriaiBK  an  3ad  of  iy  7  ch,  *  1 

sc  on  centre  ef  9  ^  7  eh.  *  S  tiaiea,  X  repeat. 

lOtli _ X  1  ae  aa  ccatre  ef  3;  asdsa  1,  *  I  le,  1 

de,  3  tc,  I  dc,  1  sc  oa  the  chela  of  7, 1  sBp  stMeh 
on  sc,  *  3  times ;  lsc,ldc,  >lc,ldc,lacaa  acat 
chain  of  7,  miss  1,  x  repast. 

This  liordcr  may  he  u.scd  for  almost  any  per. 
pose,  and  csi>ecinily  for  toilet  covers,  and  other 
articles  where  srrirtht  Is  desiralde.  i  he  pattern 
contains  24  stitclies;  any  lengtii  tliat  may  bo 
marie  should,  therefore,  have  a  foundation  cliain 
divisible  by  that  number,  and  if  not  to  b€  closed 
imto  a  round,  with  a  few  stitches  over. 

We  udriac.  the  introduction  of  beads  of  certain 
arieurs  in  all  cotton  crochet  work.  If  properly 
adecteii,  they  wash  as  well  as  the  cotton  itself, 
they  sserer  fade,  and  the  cITect  is  at  once  chaste 
and  brilliant. 

For  tlie  terms  and  contractions  used  in  our 
crochet  designs,  sec  the  “l.ady’s  Dictionary  of 
Kaedlswiwk.-  A  square  criKbet  diagram  of  the 
top  will  be  given  next  montli. 

SeCTION  OF  CHILD'S  COLLAR,  IN  8RODERIE 
ANOLAISE. 

Materials — Fine  jaconet  nraslin,  and  the 
royal  emhroMenr  cotton,  Ko.  20,  of  Messrs.  W. 
Evans  and  Co,  of  Derby. 

Tlie  accurate  section  given  of  this  eollsr  has 
anly  to  be  earefbUy  traced  over,  and  repeated  to 
the  necessary  length,  jo  make  an  adinirably  fit¬ 


ting  one  for  a  eliild  of  live  to  seven  years  of  ago. 
It  is  intended  to  bo  fastened  up  the  back,  which 
Is  a  Diach  more  convenient  form  for  putting  on  a 
ehHiTs  pelisse  than  tlie  usual  inetliod  of  opening 
ill  front.  The  work  is  very  simple,  being  only 
sewed  over ;  hut  to  give  it  atrengtii  and  ricliness, 
we  strongly  recommend  a  coarse  thread,  such  as 
Evans's  boaFs  Iicad  cotton,  Xo.  14,  to  be  held  in 
while  working,  each  stitcli  covering  it  at  tlie  same 
time  at  the  tracing  tliread  and  mu.<liii. 

Tlie  edgiag  is  worked  in  graduated  button-hole 
stitch,  and  should  be  vei-y  mucli  raised. 


THE  DOCTOR. 

FnAcn-REs  o»  Boxes _ Spuiptoiiis.  1.  Defor- 

mity  of  tlie  jiart.  2.  I'nnatariil  Ionscnc.ss.  3. 
A  grating  sound  when  the  two  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  are  rublied  togetiier.  4.  Loss  of  natural 
motion  and  power.  In  some  casc.s  tliere  is  also 
sliortcniag  of  tlio  limb. — Fracture  takes  ]ilace 
from  several  raii.sea,  as  a  tail,  a  lilow,  a  squeeze, 
and  sometimes  from  the  violent  actiiui  of  muscles. 
— Treatment.  In  cases  where  a  surgeon  cannot 
l>c  procured  immediately  after  the  accident,  the 
following  general  rules  areefhred  for  the  reader’s 
guidance :  Tlie  broken  limb  shouiil  lie  placed 
I  and  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Its  natural 
pasttton.  TMs  is  to  be  done  by  first  pulling  the 
twe  pofttoRs  of  the  bone  In  opposite  directions, 
isaru  the  linah  bceoeoa  aa  loog  as  tlie  ojiposite 
asM ;  and  then  by  applying  a  s^nt,  aad  binding 
it  to  the  pert  by  raeaM  ef  •  roller.  Wlicn 
there  is  no  deformity.  O*  polling  la  af  course 
nnuaeosnary.  If  there  la  nmib  swcBlBg  about 
the  bnhea  part,  a  eoU  Mmi  la  to  be  anlied. 
TUs  lottno  (isAial  ev  teitt  emtt  ItHm  ifo.  1)  may 
be  th  ns  made :  mix  a  dtemit  spuonflil  af  Ooolard's 
extract,  and  two  taMcspooeAds  af  vhMgm,  in  a 
pint  af  water.  When  the  log  ar  arm  la  broken, 
aKrayi,  if  pomMe,  get  It  to  the  seme  length  and 
fbeas  ae  the  oppeetto  Ilrab.  The  broken  part 
tbeeid  be  kept  perlactly  golet.  When  a  broken 
■aeb  is  dstormad,  oaf  a  peitli  elsr  mascle  is  on 
the  stretch,  ptoee  the  Beab  hi  such  a  position  as 
wHI  rdox  It.  This  will  In  oust  cases  cure  tlio 
iethmiity.  Bran  tty  and  water,  or  sal-volatile  and 
water,  are  to  be  given  when  tlie  patient  is  faint. 
.Snrgieal  aid  sliould,  of  course,  be  procured  ss 
soon  as  possllde. 

liRrtsF.s — These  accidents,  as  wlicn  they  occur 
on  tile  face,  are  often  more  inconvenient  and 
nnslghtly,  than  serious  or  painful.  Warm 
poppy  fomentations  are  the  best  appllcationa, 
cxccjit  in  those  rases  wlicre  there  is  mnch 
swelling,  when  the  above  cold  lotion  (No.  1) 
should  be  applied.  When  a  joint  gets  bruised, 
it  is  often  necesaary  to  apply  leeclies,  to  give 
aperient  medicine,  and,  if  the  patient  is  fever¬ 
ish,  two  tablespoonhils  of  tliis  Fever  Mixture: 
mix  a  drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  two  draclims  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  two  tcaspoonfuis  of  anti- 
monial  wine,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  Also  keep  the 
bnihird  part  perfeetlp  quiet,  and  the  patient  oa 
low  diet.  This  hi  to  be  done  when  Uie  part  is 
hot,  painfiil,  swollen,  and  shining,  and  the  patient 
feverish,  with  thirst  and  headache.  ( inly  general 
rules  ran  be  laid  down ;  and  the  reader  must  use 
his  own  judgment  in  each  particular  case.  When 
the  hesd  Is  bniised,  or  ia  any  way  injured,  always 
act  on  tlie  worst  preaumptioa,  apply  cold  lotion 
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purge,  Rive  the  above  Fever  Mixture,  anil  keep  on 
•lop  diet. 

C'oxcussioK  OP  Krais— Stcxxino _ This  may 

be  caused  by  a  blow  or  a  fall _ Siimptoms.  Cold 

■kin;  weak  pulae;  almost  total  insensibility; 
•low',  weak  breathing;  pupil  of  eye.  sometimes 
bigger, suinetimeaMDaller,  tlian  natural ;  inability 
to  move;  unwiiHntpiesa  to  answer  w  hen  spoken 
to.  Tlieso  lyinptaraa  eome  on  directly  alter  the 
accident.— f'l'eafnacar.  Place  the  patient  quietly 
on  a  warm  bed,  aend  fbraasrgeon,  and  do  nothing 
tUe  for  the  firtt  Jomr  or  til  hourt.  AAer  tUa 
time,  the  skin  will  became  hot,  tb«  puba  full, 
and  the  patient  feveriah  altogether.  U  the  sur¬ 
geon  has  nut  arrived  by  the  time  these  symptoms 
have  set  in,  shave  the  patient’s  head,  and  apply 
the  following  lotion  (No.  2) :  mix  half  an  ounce 
of  sal  ammoniac,  two  tabluspoonfiils  of  vinegar, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  gin  or  whisky,  in  half 
•  pint  of  water.  Then  give  this  pill  (No.  1): 
mix  lire  grains  of  calomel  and  the  same  quantity 
of  antimonial  powder  with  a  little  bread  crumb, 
and  make  into  two  pills.  Give  a  black  draught 
three  hours  after  the  pill,  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  above  mentioned  Fever  Mixtnre  every  four 
hours.  Keep  on  low  diet.  Lseebes  are  sometimes 
to  iH!  applied  to  the  hea<l.  Tbase  cases  are  often 
followed  by  violent  inflaainatian  of  the  brain. 
Tliey  can,  therefore,  only  be  attended  to  properly 
throughout  by  a  surgeon.  The  great  thing  for 
people  to  do  in  these  cases  is — nothing ;  content¬ 
ing  themselves  with  putting  the  patient  to  bed, 
and  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  surgeon. 

Joints,  Inji  riks  to.— All  kinds  of  injuries  to 
Joints,  of  wliatever  descriiition,  require  ]iartleular 
attention,  in  consequenru  of  the  violent  inflam¬ 
mations  which  are  so  liable  to  take  place  in  the.se 
parts  of  the  body,  and  which  do  so  niuclimisrliief 
in  a  little  time,  'i  lia Joint  injured  should  alwnys 
be  kejit  perfectly  at  rest ;  and  w  hen  it  is  very 
painful,  and  the  skhs  about  it  red,  swolleu,  liot, 
and  sidiiing,  at  the  same  time  that  tlie  patient 
has  general  fewfsh  syroptams,  such  as  great 
thirst  and  lieadache,  leeches,  anil,  when  they 
drop  off,  waiws  po)ipy  fooMiitations,  are  to  be 
applieil;  the  No.  I  pills  above  mentioned  are  to  be 
given  (two  arc  a  dose  for  a  grown  person)  with  a 
Hack  dr.iught  three  hours  afterwards.  Give  also 
twe  tablrepeonfuls  of  the  Fever  Mixture  every 
liar  boaii,  and  keep  the  patient  on  low  diet. 
When  the  iqjar  y  and  swelUtig  are  not  very  great, 
warm  appUcMions,  with  rest,  low  diet,  and  a  dose 
efapertent  medicine,  will  be  sufllHunt.  When  a 
Joint  has  received  a  penetrating  woand,  it  will 
nqnlro  the  most  powerful  ti'e<Ttaaent,  and  can 
aalv  be  properly  attended  to  by  a  surgeon.  The 
paaent'a  friends  will  have  to  use  their  own  Judg. 
asent  to  a  great  extent  In  these,  and  in  many 
other  caaes,  as  to  witen  leeches,  fr  ver  mixture, 
tu.,  arc  neeeasarv'.  A  unireraal  rule,  however, 
without  a  single  exception,  ts  ii/waps  to  reit  a 
ointwflt  after  it  hua  been  injured  In  any  way 
whatever,  to  purge  the  patient,  amt  to  keep 
him  on  low  diet,  without  beer,  unleac  he  haa 
been  s  very  great  drinker  Indeed,  in  which  case 
he  may  atill  be  allowed  to  take  a  little;  for  if  the 
attmiil^t  that  a  person  haa  been  aceiutoined  to 
In  rxeess  be  all  taken  away  at  ooev,  he  is  very 
Ukely  to  hare  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens. 
Tbeqnantity  given  should  not,  liowevcr,  he  iniieli ; 
aay  a  pint,  or,  at  the  niest,  a  pint  and  a  lialf,  u 
ay.  Rubbing  the  Joint  with  opodeldoc,  or  the 


application  of  a  blister  to  it,  is  of  great  service  in 
taking  away  the  thickenings  wliich  often  remain 
after  all  heat,  pain,  and  redness  have  left  an 
injured  joint.  Great  care  should  he  observed  in 
nut  using  a  joint  too  quickly  after  it  lias  been 
injured.  Wlicn  the  shonlder-Joint  is  the  one 
injured,  the  arm  shonid  be  hound  tiglitly  to  tlis 
body  1>y  means  of  a  linen  or  flannel  roller,  and 
the  elbow  raised;  when  the  elliow,  it  should  he 
kept  raised  in  the  straight  position,  on  a  pillow ; 
when  the  wrist,  it  sliould  be  raised  on  the  chest, 
and  SBspended  in  n  sling;  when  the  knee,  it 
■honld  be  kept  In  the  straight  poeMlon ;  and,  lastly, 
when  the  ankle,  it  sboold  be  n  Uttic  miaed  on  a 
pillow. 

LIST  or  DKUGS,  &C.,  KICVSSART  TO  CAURT  OCT 
ALL  INSTSCCnoNS. 

Wc  append  at  once  A  List  or  Dneos,  &c., 
necessary  to  carry  out  all  the  Instructions  given 
In  this  series  of  articles.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  few — they  arc  not  expensive,  and  by  laying  in 
a  little  stock  of  tliem,  our  instructions  will  lie  of 

instant  value  in  all  cases  of  accident,  &c _ The 

drugs  lire— Antimonial  Wine.  Antimonial  I’ow. 
der.  mister  Compound.  Bine  IMll.  Calomel. 
Carbonate  of  I’otasli.  Comimund  Iron  Pills. 
Compound  Extract  of  Colocyntli.  Compound 
Tinetnre  of  Camphor.  Epaoni  Salts.  Goiilurd's 
Extract.  .Taiap  In  Powder.  IJnseed  Oil.  Myrrh 
and  Aloes  I'ills.  Nitre.  Oil  of  Turpentine. 
Opium,  powdered,  and  loiudnnum.  Sal  Ammo¬ 
niac.  Senna  Leaves.  Soap  I.inimeiit,  Opodeldoc. 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre.  Turner’s  Cerate — To 
wliieli  slioiild  be  added :  Common  Adliesive 
Plu.ster.  isinglass  Plaster.  Lint.  A  pair  of 
small  Scales  with  Weighta.  An  ounce  and  a 
draclini  .Measiurw  Glass.  A  Lancet.  A  Probe. 
A  luiir  of  Forceps,  and  som«  Curved  Needles. 


(CookfrjT,  |luKIiiwr,  ^rcscrbmn. 

To  Hash  Coli>  Dcck _ Cat  it  into  Joints,  warm 

K  without  boiling  in  itravy,  and  add  aw  ine-gloai* 
fun  of  port-wine,  and  a  little  sensuBlag. 

Vermicklli  Sour. — ^Take  three  qaaitaaF gravy 
soup,  and  six  eBnce.s  of  vermicali;  aimmrr 
gently  half  an  honr,  ftvqaently  stlrrlag. 

A  KariinoR’a  rcDOna _ Four  onncea  of  grated 

brcail,  the  aame  of  corrmts  and  apples,  tw« 
ounces  of  angar,  throe  eggs,  a  little  eesence  of 
lemon,  and  ground  dnnamon;  lioil  it  tlimc  limm. 

MisTViNEnsR _ This  is  made  by  patting  hito 

%  wide-mouthed  bottle,  freah  niec  clean  mint 
Icsrca  cnongti  to  nil  it  iooseiy;  than  fill  ap  tkd 
bottle  « ith  good  vinegar ;  and  after  it  has  bee* 
stopped  close  for  two  or  three  weeka.  It  la  to  ba 
poured  off  clear  into  anotber  bottle,  and  kept 
well  corked  for  use.  Serve  with  Iiuabwhen  mint 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Greek  Peas  Soef. — Take  three  pinta  of  grtc* 
peat,  when  shelled,  and  boil  them  in  six  pinla  of 
water  till  they  are  tender;  then  strain  off  tha 
liqaer,  and  beat  the  pesa  into  a  pulp  laamortar; 
piit  the  liiiuor  and  naslied  peas  together  agala 
into  a  saucepan,  add  a  lew  sprigs  of  mint,  stir  It 
well,  niul  boil  it  live  or  six  minutes.  Strain  tha 
SOU))  tliroiigli  a  liair  sieve,  and  serve  it  ap  with 
toasted  bread. 
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THE  PATH  OF  ROSES. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AN  INTRODUCTION. 

"  G’nidear  r  said  Kiddle,  floating  into 
llomber,  with  his  nose  jost  elevated  above 
the  water-line.  “  G’nimilove  I”  gurgled  the 
mponsive  Penelope,  as  she  went  down  stream 
near  the  opposite  bank  of  the  bedstead,  her 
countenance  likewise  sloped  above  the  rolling 
billows  of  counterpane.  You  perceive  they 
bade  each  other  a  drowsy  good-night.  The 
buzzing  of  connubial  talk  died  away  within 
the  curtains,  and  dreams  succeeded  to  con¬ 
jectures. 

For  Kiddle,  the  difficulty  of  the  one  pur¬ 
sued  him  into  the  other.  No  sooner  had  he 
Ulen  asleep  than  he  found  himself  in  this 
•nfortunate  position:  either  he  must  keep 
•n  balancing  Salisbury  Cathedral,  at  the 
point  of  the  steeple,  on  his  chin,  or  Mr. 
Wombwell's  caravan  would  never  be  able  to 
get  down  the  High-street.  Of  course  he 
had  to  keep  on  balancing  the  cathedral. 

Mrs.  Kiddle’s  sleeping  thoughts  wandered 
back  to  the  cottage  of  her  birth — the  cot- 
No.  8,  You  V. 


tage  also,  as  I  have  already  hinted  darkly,  ot 
the  birth  of  many  a  little  cherub  more  sur¬ 
reptitious  than  Penelope,  if  often  more  sweet. 
Heavens  !  what  an  array  of  puggy  little 
faces  rose  before  the  vision  of  Mrs.  Kiddle ! 
— happy  puggy  faces,  for  the  most  part,  of 
babies  who  evidently  labonred  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  they  had  as  much  right 
to  be  bom  into  this  world  below  as  anybody, 
and  not  at  all  ashamed  of  themselves.  M’hat 
an  assortment  of  mothers,  too — a  wonderful 
assortment,  tall  and  small,  dark  and  fair, 
black  eyed,  brown  eyed,  blue  eyed — of  all 
types  and  of  several  conditions;  but  that 
was  not  the  wonder — the  wonder  was  to  sec 
all  these  distinctions  fade  away  and  melt  in 
the  one  shame  and  the  one  sorrow.  Taken 
in  this  point  of  view,  Brooke-street  and 
Spring-gardens — the  girl  who  lay  restless  for 
the  coming  of  the  dark  gentleman  on 
horseback,  and  the  girl  who  saw  the  tall, 
fair  gentleman  in  the  carriage  never  again, 
might  have  been  twins,  they  were  so  much 
alike. 

I  suppose  that  may  account  for  the  fact 
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that  Mrs.  Kiddle's  dream  bothered  her.  She 
saw  the  mothers  seated  all  of  a  row,  and 
beside  them  their  several  babies,  all  rocking 
in  cradles  of  one  pattern.  They  were  there 
for  her  inspection  ;  and  she  sought  to  com¬ 
pare  the  children  with  their  sad  mothers, 
and  the  sad  mothers  with  Mary  and  Charley, 
in  order  to  identify  one  of  these  latter. 
For  though,  stimulated  by  the  contents  of 
Harper's  pocket-book,  she  remembered  the 
names  Weirdon  and  Maberly  as  belonging  to 
the  list  of  her  mother's  delicate  acquaint-  { 
ances,  that  was  all  she  could  remember.  She 
failed,  however,  in  her  dream  to  recognize 
either;  and  the  mothers  and  the  enuiles 
presently  faded  away. 

But  now  came  trundling  in  a  oradlo  with¬ 
out  a  mother  at  all. 

She  then  woke,  with  a  little  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  She  remembered  now 
that  a  poor  little  baby  bad  been  brought  to 
her  mover's  all  alone.  The  words,  “  was 
taken  utnay  and  reared  among  strangers  ” — 
occurring  in  the  note  which  Charlotte  had 
placed  under  Harper's  pillow,  and  which  was 
preserved  in  the  pocket-book — flashed  across 
her  mind.  Here,  then,  was  one  point  of 
identity ;  but  then  she  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  Slary,  reared  by  Jlrs.  Oakle,  was  that 
little  child — on  the  contrary,  it  was  probable 
that  Charlie  was  that  child;  inasmuch  as  the 
writer  of  the  note  had  conjured  dear  Tom  to 
seek  ont  and  reclaim  the  baby ;  and  babies 
left  till  called  for  had  been  usually  reclaimed 
from  the  cottage  at  Epping. 

Altogether,  then,  it  was  only  so  much 
light  to  render  so  much  more  darkness 
Tisible ;  and  the  arrangement  come  to  by 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Kiddle  before  they  reclined  in 
the  extremely  capacious  and  undiacriininating 
arms  of  Slumber,  was  plainly  the  best. 

The  following  Sunday  morning,  therefore 
— for  Charlie  was  still  at  his  **  place,"  and  it 
wasn't  thought  advisable  to  lose  a  day's 
work — saw  Mary  and  Charlie  set  forth  on  a 
little  journey.  Another  reason  for  delaying 
this  event  for  a  week  Wiis,  that  Kiddle  might 
have  time  to  look  up  a  tidy  second-hand 
thing  or  two  for  Charlie ;  for  nothing  could 
he  expected  to  come  out  of  his  benevolence, 
if  his  benevolence  did  not  appear.  Mary's 
Sunday  appearance  was  always  neat  and 
pretty ;  and  sweetness,  as  a  diminutive  of 
purity,  was  ever  hers.  They  had  to  get  to 
07,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea  —  the  address 
famished  by  the  pocket-book — beforeehurch- 


time ;  so  they  set  out  just  after  breakfast,  at 
half-past  eight. 

The  May  sunshine  came  down  in  a  flood 
as  they  crossed  St.  George’s  Fields — then 
lying  being  Southwark  and  Westminster; 
and,  when  they  were  nearly  alone  there,  they 
swuug  their  clasped  hands  between  them  as 
they  went.  Of  their  errand  they  knew  as 
Iktle  as  of  their  future ;  but  their  young 
souls  were  ebsnned  in  the  consciousness  of 
some  sort  of  romance  about  it,  though  for 
Mary's  little  heart  there  was  enough  romance 
in  going  out,  such  a  bright  day,  with  Charlie, 
whose  f^her  died.  So  had  her  father  died, 
and  her  mother;  and  so  was  has  mother  dead. 
But  l^ere  was  a  morning  kind  as  father  and 
mother ;  and  here  was  he,  Charlie,  and  hers 
was  she,  Mary,  and  no  young  Kiddles  to 
wash.  In  Chariie,  however,  there  was  soma 
difference  since  we  last  saw  him :  it  would 
be  hard  to  define  it;— by-the-bye,  hardnesi 
is  the  definitioB,  perhaps.  This  cliangs 
seemed  even  to  deepen  as  they  croesed  ths 
bridge  and  drew  nearer  to  their  destination, 
spite  of  the  wonder  that  accumulated  iii  both 
their  young  minds. 

Chariie  c.irried  the  note  that  was  to  be 
presented  at  o7,  Cheyne  Walk.  It  was 
indited  by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Kiddie  conjointly ; 
and  as  I  know  what's  in  it,  I  may  as  well 
tell.  The  spelling  is  accepted ;  but  the 
“  amperzants  ’’  are  not  to  be  compassed  by 
mortal  printer. 

“  Mr.  Maberly,  honord  Sir, — The  bearer  is 
a  mysterous  young  yonth,  which  was  the  sos 
(or  said  to  be)  of  an  old  gentleman  what  sold 
umbrellas  by  the  name  of  Harper — leastwi^ 
that  was  what  he  took  our  kitchen  in.  Hs 
departed  for  a  better  world  yesterday  was  3 
weeks,  in  the  night ;  and  the  last  words  hs 
ever  brethed  to  my  wife  was,  ‘  Take  tbs 
young  one  to  R.  Mal^rly,  esqnier,  57,  Cheynt 
Walk,  Chelsea,  and  Heven  reward  yon.’  Ws 
I  likewise  herd  him  name  the  name  of  Weir-. 
,  don.  Mr.  Maberly,  honnrd  Sir,  We’ve  sent 
the  lad,  not  as  what  my  wife  wants  to  part 
with  him,  for  she's  as  parshall  to  him  as  if 
I  he  was  her  own  chic  and  child,  and  wnuldent 
iAtaJk  of  menshnning  foraminnit  theanksity 
and  exspence  she’s  been  up  to  for  him.  Ss 
no  more  at  present  from  yours  to  command, 
“  WlLI.IAM  AND  PeMELOPE  KIDDLK. 

“  P.S. — The  other  is  a  gal.  She’s  our  gal. 
She  cum  ont  of  the  worena,  and  is  myiteroui 
likewise.” 
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This  was  the  letter  that  was  to  introdace 
the  travellers,  and  thus  artfully,  not  to  say 
Usely,  was  it  written.  The  worcus,  for 
instance. 

Cheyne  Walk  had  quiet,  reserved,  but 
commodious  houses,  and  handsome,  too,  in 
their  time,  with  gardens  and  trees  in  front, 
sad  the  Thames  with  its  jacketed  watermen 
beyond.  Fifty-seven  was  the  most  reserved 
house  of  ail,  and  looked  coldly  over  the  trees. 
Very  severe  and  awful  it  seemed  to  Charlie 
sad  his  open-eyed  companion  when  they 
strived  at  the  gate — getting  closer  together 
ss  they  looked  long  at  the  big  figures  on  the 
door,  and  went  back  to  and  on  to  58  to 
be  quite  sure  that  this  was  57.  They  were 
lather  frightened  at  the  sound  of  the  big  bell 
when  they  pulled  at  it ;  but  it  was  true 
nevertheless  that  while  Mary  retired  more 
and  more  within  her  thoughtful  little  self  as 
they  waited,  Charlie  seemed  more  and  more 
to  come  out  from  himself,  and  to  grow  more 
vivid.  Down  the  path  came  the  old  house¬ 
keeper,  with  Sunday  sanctity  and  the  odours  | 
ef  lavender  in  her  gay  chintz  gown.  Charlie 
banded  her  the  note,  and  they  were  ushered 
into  the  hall,  where  they  stood  penitent  on 
the  mat. 

“  What  is  that,  Evans^”  inquired  a  bean- 
tihil  young  voice  coming  from  the  parlour, 
■eompanied  by  a  beautiful  young  figure, 
which  fairly  drew  sparks  from  the  boy’s 
lyes. 

“  Letter  for  Mr.  Maberly,  ma’am.” 

“  Oh  !  must  he  see  it  before  he  dresses  for 
•kurch  7”  the  lady  said,  with  a  quick  capri- 
eions  manner.  But  when  she  turned  and 
law  the  messengers,  she  took  the  letter 
{cntly  from  the  servant’s  hand,  and  added, 
*  Then  I’ll  take  it  to  him,  myself.”  And 
went  lightly  upstairs. 

Pausing  at  the  library,  she  rapped  like  a 
pestman,  put  her  beautiful  head  in  at  the 
door,  crying,  “  Let-ter,”  with  the  most  im- 
pncticable  of  mouths  for  such  an  office, 
placed  the  missive  on  a  chair,  and  again 
went  lightly  up — to  dress  for  church.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  as  well  she  did  so. 

Mr.  Maberly  was  a  noble-looking  man  of 
tboat  forty  years,  with  a  hold,  handsome 
eonatenance,  much  written  on.  The  lines 
hd  somewhat  faded,  perhaps,  from  time, 
esotemplation,  and  the  weather;  but  when 
he  took  the  letter,  and  sat  down  and  read  it, 
the  writing  started  out  anew  npon  his  fore¬ 
head,  written  as  it  was  with  mystic  ink,  and 


warmed  from  hot  currents  bounding  at  his 
heart.  He  blinked  on  the  letter  as  if  it  had 
been  a  lamp  in  the  sunshine ;  and  his  eyes 
hovered  hazily  round  the  words,  “  Harper,” 
"  Weirdon,”  “  In  the  night,”  confounding 
the  characters  and  not  always  seeing  them. 
It  was  too  sudden.  He  got  up,  and  looked 
vaguely  out  of  window,  involuntarily  crum¬ 
pling  the  paper  in  his  hand ;  but  the  trees 
and  the  bright  Thames  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  went  their  way,  looking  significance 
at  the  sunshine  alone.  He  sat  down, 
smoothed  out  the  letter  on  his  knee,  read  it 
once  more,  and  then  paced  the  room,  again 
crashing  Kiddle’s  missive  in  his  fingers. 
“  Harper  1”  he  kept  repeating  to  himself  in 
a  high  unnatural  voire,  “  Harper  Maberly. 
Oh,  Tom !  Ob,  Charlotte  !”  Then  he  re¬ 
membered  the  messenger ;  and  pausing,  he 
pulled  a  long  breath,  and.  then  pulled  the 
bell. 

“  Is  anyone  waiting  7”  he  asked  very 
quickly  when  the  housekeeper  appeared. 

“  Yes,  sir,  a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl.” 

“  Girl  r  repeated  her  master,  with  his  face 
to  the  window.  “  Little  girl  1  Oh,  she’s 
oar  gal,”  said  he,  nervously  muttering  Kid¬ 
dle’s  description,  which  he  seemed  to  mistake 
for  a  parental  claim.  “  Never  mind  her — 
show  the  boy  up.” 

A  moment  after,  Ciiarlie  was  standing 
in  the  library,  looking  full  at  the  brother  of 
Old  Umbrellas.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
brother  of  Old  Umbrellas  looked  full  at 
Charlie;  he  perused  his  face  eagerly,  but  it 
was  by  snatches. 

“Your  name,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Maberly 
after  much  hesitation,  and  not  before  he  had 
covertly  tested  the  stability  of  his  voice— 
“  is — ” 

“  Charlie  Harper,  sir.” 

“  And  Mr.  Harper  going  again  to  the 
window— 

“  He  was  my  father,  sir,”  replied  Chariie, 
trying  to  speak  like  a  man.  ”  But  he 
died  a  little  while  ago.  In  the  night,  it 
was.” 

“Ahr 

“  Ah  1”  said  Richard  Maberly  again,  and 
of  all  the  hundred  questions,  of  all  the  hun¬ 
dred  surmises  and  suspicions  rising  to  hit 
throat,  not  one  could  he  frame  with  words. 
It  was  in  vain.  “Are  you  sure — ?”  he 
began ;  and  broke  down.  "  Was  he  like —  7” 
died  away  unfinished.  "  Do  you  remember—'* 
again  he  said,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  And 
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r  then  the  footsteps  of  tlie  beautiful  young 

F  woman  approached  from  her  room. 

I  “  My  boy  I”  said  Maberly,  huskily,  ad- 

Toncing,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Charlie's 
shoulder,  “  go,  now.  Give  me  a  little  time 
— to  think  of  it.  Come  again  to-morrow 
evening — come  alone,  and  ask  for  me.” 

So  Charlie  and  Mary  went  home  again  : 
Mary  having  much  to  say  on  the  road,  of 
Oh,  such  a  beautiful  old  lady  who  had  called 
her  into  the  ]>arlour,  and  asked  her  questions, 
and  seemed  so  kind,  and  gave  her  a  bright 
shilling.  And  there  was  the  shilling  to 
witness. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COXTAISISG  EVIL  DISCOUKSE. 

To  ask  an  honest  question.  Why  don’t 
you  go  to  Church?  why  will  you  rather 
steal  round  to  the  most  secluded  comer  out¬ 
side  of  it — say  at  the  back,  where  the  ivy 
is — and  wait  for  the  children  to  begin  to 
sing,  for  the  parson  to  begin  to  pray,  for 
the  rustling  of  women’s  silks  when  they 
should  fall  upon  their  knees?  why  do  you 
make  yourself  miserable  listening  under  the 
windows,  when  yon  might  be  so  much  more 
comfortable  inside  ?  li  it  the  voice  of  a 
meek  Apostle  which  disturbs  your  heart, 
making  it  feel  so  full  and  yet  so  vague  and 
hungry,  as  those  soft,  indistinguishable, 
sonorous  tones  vibrate  down  the  aisles,  and 
the  people  say  Amen  ?  Step  inside ;  here 
it  is  the  voice  of  Honeyman,  B.A.,  bleating 
lavender  with  an  Oxford  accent.  How  much 
easier,  how  much  nicer,  with  your  ears  to 
sit  under  that  mellifluous  one,  than  with 
your  heart  to  go  interpreting  him  into  an 
indistinct  Apostle  Paul  outside !  And  does 
the  rustling  of  the  women's  garments — 
audible  through  the  walls,  there  is  so  much 
of  it — affect  you  thus  ?  Well,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  that — Youth,  Virtue,  Beauty,  ail 
perfumed  and  in  rich  attire,  going  humbly 
on  their  knees.  But  what  if  you  attended, 
and  discovered  that  Youth,  Virtue,  Beauty, 
only  shook  their  garments  to  make  the  noise 
of  going  down  on  their  knees,  and  made  a 
great  noise  too,  that  Heaven  and  their 
neighbours  might  be  sure  to  hear  it  ?  Why 
then,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
to  torture  your  conscience  with  any  com¬ 
parisons  on  that  subject.  As  for  the  earnest 
old  psalm  the  childnii  sing,  as  for  the  music 


of  the  organ  swelling  over  the  graves,  stretch¬ 
ing  up  to  Heaven,  if  they  trouble  your  soul, 
as  the  angels  troubled  the  Pool  of  Bethesda— 
go  inside.  You  will  not  fail  to  detect  the 
I  switch  by  which  Mrs.  Briggs  awes  the 
'  charity  children  into  reverence  and  a  recog. 

'  nition  of  the  laws  of  harmony,  nor  the 
I  meanings  in  her  eye  when  a  nutshell  falls} 
'  nor  will  you  fail  to  espy  the  sweet  singer  who 
diverts  himself  with  cracking  little  craha’ 
legs  while  the  lesson  is  read  or  the  sermoa 
goes  on ;  nor  the  boy  with  the  warm  aad 
furtive  apple ;  nor  the  Sunday  shoulders  of 
mutton,  with  baked  potatoes,  which  float 
ever  between  the  vision  of  the  hot,  hungry, 
impatient  little  singers  and  the  tables  of  tU 
Ten  'Coininandments.  This  will  do  the 
business  fur  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  idea,  and 
save  you  that  trouble  in  your  soul :  a  tcorU 
I  of  trouble,  perhaps. 

The  beautiful  young  woman  went  to 
church — without  Mr.  Maberly;  which  wu 
hard,  considering  that  she  had  been  married 
to  him  only  six  months,  and  that  she  was 
barely  nineteen,  while  he  was  more  thu 
I  double  that  age.  Considering  some  other 
I  things,  also ;  as  that  her  father — May  he 
'  sleep  in  peace ! — had  chiefly  contribute  to 
i  make  Mr.  Maberjy's  pretty  considerable 
,  fortune,  poor  as  he  himself  lived  to  die; 
I  for  his  only  wealth  at  that  period  was  this 
I  beautiful  deep-eyed  daughter,  with  her  flguit 
:  like  a  palm,  with  her  heart  like  an  island  of 
I  the  South.  But  he  was  unwell ;  his  head 
did  not  ache,  and  he  did  not  want  to  smell 
at  her  salts;  nor  at  her  handkerchief.  Thei 
she  would  stay  at  home.  No,  said  he ;  she 
had  better  go  to  church,  without  him. 
What  was  in  the  letter  the  boy  brought, 
then  ?  Letter  the  boy  brought  ?  Letter 
the  boy  brought  ?  Oh,  nothing  ! 

It  was  impossible  to  disguise,  however, 
that  there  teas  something,  and  something  of 
extraordinary  importance,  in  the  letter  the 
boy  brought;  and  Aurelie-Henriette-Rose 
Maberly,  after  throwing  round  her  husband 
a  wide  womanly  look,  went  to  church  quite 
convinced  of  it. 

So  the  organ  played ;  and  Honeyman 
I  uttered  his  lavender ;  and  the  charity- 
children  sang  to  the  wielding  of  the  batM 
I  of  Briggs ;  and  the  sweet  singer  cracked  the 
little  crabs’  legs;  and  the  boy  with  the 
warm  apple,  he  ducked  his  head  under  his 
arm,  after  the  manner  of  a  charity  boy,  aad 
nibbled  that  apple  without  absolutely  with- 
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dntwing  it  from  hit  breocheS'pocket ;  and 
the  Smdaj  shouldera  obscured  the  tables  of 
the  law ;  and  Aurelie  rustled  her  splendid 
dress,  and  wondered  what  was  in.  the  note. 
The  more  she  tried  to  avoid  the  thought,  the 
more  it  would  not  be  avoided.  The  more 
attentively  she  fastened  her  attention  on 
her  young  pastor,  the  less  he  looked  like 
Honeyman,  B.A.,  and  more  like  the  young 
penitent  of  the  door-mat  who  brought  the 
letter;  while  Mary’s  countenance  would 
occasionally  develop  itself  in  most  une.v- 
pected  places — now  in  the  place  of  a  stucco 
chenib,  now  among  the  feathers  of  Mrs. 
Ramfoozelle’s  bonnet,  now  between  the  white 
cap  and  collar  of  a  Child  of  Charity,  and 
then  in  the  folds  of  Honeyman’s  cambric 
kerchief,  as  it  reclined  on  the  pulpit  cushions, 
a  very  type  of  the  Honeyman  Idea.  For  all 
her  efforts  to  be  good,  the  thoiight  of  her  i 
husband's  great  emotion  and  of  those  children 
would  keep  intruding  in  the  most  fantastic 
guise,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  fantastic 
fuppositions.  It  even  led  her  at  last  into  a 
sort  of  conversation  with  the  Devil,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  faithful  report. 

She. — But  was  this  what  yon  came  here 
for?  (addressing  herself.)  Why  will  you 
indulge  in  this  solemn  place  such  absurd, 
such  fretful  suspicions?  and  about  so  every¬ 
day  a  matter  ? 

He. — Becau.se  you  cannot  help  it. 

But  why  car.  I  not  ? 

That’s  the  question,  child.  That’s  the 
thing  to  explain  it  all, — if  you  could  only 
make  it  out.  Allow  me  simpl}’  to  repeat, 
however,  that  you  can  mt. 

But  what  is  there  in  it?  A  child — ! 

Stripling!  Stripling!  0  daughter  of  a 
Martinique  mother ! 

Brings  a  letter  for  my  husband — 

Forty-four  years  old  last  birthday. 

Which  is  not  an  ordinary  letter. 

Precisely. 

Ha’  done !  It  affects  him  so  much  that 
be  does  not  accompany  me  to  church  ;  allows 
me  to  appear  alone,  though  it  is  only  six 
months  since  we  were  married. 

Since  the  happy  day,  that  is.  You  are 
too  modest  on  that  subject. 

(Mrs.  Ramfoozclle  might  have  observed 
at  this  moment  that  Aurclie’s  head  was 
turned  sharply  to  the  left ;  but  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  she  guessed  all  that  the  move¬ 
ment  signided.  The  truth  was,  that  Aurelie 


turned  fiercely  on  her  interlocutor — defiantly 
and  honestly — at  this  point.) 

I  am  putting  the  case  at  the  worst  (she 
said  with  dignity — satisfied  at  having  looked 
down  the  imp,  but,  like  a  lady,  carrying 
her  indignation  no  further).  And  now  what 
does  all  that  come  to,  that  it  should  interfere 
with  my  duty  or  my  better  thoughts  in  this 
sacred  House  ? 

Exactly. 

Then  why  <loes  it  interfere? 

Exactly. 

But  it  fJuill  not! 

The  imp,  with  an  elaborate  shrug,  retired 
— to  a  distance. 

“  Forgive  us  our  trespasses!"  said  all  the 
people.  “  Forgive  us  our  trespasses !”  said 
Aurelie,  most  earnestly  and  hastily ;  for  she 
came  late  with  her  supplication ;  it  lagged 
behind  all  the  others,  and-mightbe  shutout. 
Then  the  imp  he  retired  altogether.  Aurelie 
humbled  her  heart  as  she  should  ; — it  filled 
with  penitence,  and  reverence,  and  good 
thoughts.  A  tradition  of  the  old  good- 
Catholic  piety  of  her  mother’s  race  seemed 
to  suffuse  her  countenance  with  the  sunlight 
falling  through  the  window;  and  Aurelie- 
Henriette-Bose  Maberly  was  then  beanti- 
fullest  to  see. 

Ten  minutes  after — Noble  boy,  eh? 
Fire — genius !  Something  in  his  eye !”  said 
the  imp.  He  was  remarking  (quite  in  his 
own  way)  on  the  picture  which  again  lay 
on  the  lady’s  mind.  A  pang  of  mortifi¬ 
cation  mingled  with  wonder  then  passed 
through  it. 

what  does  it  mean  ?  she  said,  bewildered. 

Slean  ?  replied  the  genius  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  her  heart,  it  means  that  you  are  a 
woman  of  penetration,  and  comprehend, 
when  shadows  fall,  that  they  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  substantial  things. 

Nonsense ! 

Do  you  deny  the  shadows,  Aurelie?  or 
that  you  have  been  twisting  them  into  all 
'  manner  of  horrid,  ridiculous  shapes  for  the 
last  hour?  -And  what  do  you  think  pre¬ 
sentiments  are  given  for  ? 

But  why,  win/,  should  presentiments— 

And  perceptions — 

.Arise  out  of  such  trivial  occurrences? 
It  will  be  well — all  well  to-morrow. 

Now  I  need  not  point  out  that  the  more 
you  ask  irhy,  the  more  you  concede  that  there 
must  be  reason  to  ask.  And  I  am  glad  yon 
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•re  reasonable  enough  to  admit  that  these 
presentiments  and  perceptions  do  exist. 

Aorelie  insensibly  bowed  her  head,  and 
her  heart  quaked  a  little. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell,  however,  upon 
the  fact — I  might  say  extraordinary  fact, 
only  I  know  it’s  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  (of  course  human  nature  will  be 
human  nature) — I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon 
the  fact  that  these  presentiments  are  all  of 
a  peculiar  character ;  aud  strictly  allied  to  the 
perceptions. 

(The  poor  heart  of  Aurelie  quaked  still 
more.  It  was  half  conscious,  but  it  was 
more  than  half  good ;  and  what  wrong  there 
was  in  it  she  was  anxious  to  confront,  to 
battle  with  and  quell.  So  she  almost  shouted 
to  it  now  in  a  kind  of  desperation) — 

Speak !  speak ! 

Well,  when  I  said  you  were  a  woman  of 
penetration,  I  withheld  a  thing  or  two — out 
of  respect  for  the  purity  of  your  feelings. 
(The  sardonic  heart !)  For  are  you  not,  and 
do  you  not  know  yourself  to  be  a  woman  ? 
—a  woman  with  affections  and  passions ;  a 
woman  full  of  strength  aud  youth  and  the 
glory  of  life  1 

Well? 

Well,  Aurelie,  with  the  blood  of  Napoleon’s 
empress  racing  in  your  veins  ? — Well,  Mrs. 
Maberly  of  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  with 
your  eternal  prospect  of  two  trees  and  a 
row  of  green  railings — pretend  you  don’t 
understand  that,  and  confess  yourself  a 
hypocrite. 

I  will  not  understand,  and  I  am  not  a 
hypocrite.  Oh,  this  it  temptation  ! 

If  so,  overconne  it.  But  that  cannot  be 
done  by  denying  what  is  known  ?  Do  you 
bear  that  ? — wlmt  is  known,  what  is  true  I 

Peace ! 

Certainly,  yon  make  a  good  appearance  of 
being  well  content,  and  it  is  very  much  to 
your  credit. 

I  am  I  I  am,  liar !  and  happy  too.  (Truly, 
though  despairingly,  spoke  the  poor  heart, 
to  the  foul  whisperer  it  should  never  have 
listened  to.) 

Of  course.  That  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
desperate  hurry  you  are  in  to  declare  it. 
You  never  had  a  secret  that  was  at  least 
half  bitter;  never  the  shade  of  a  shadow 
passed  before  your  eyes  when  your  Husband 
gave  yon  a  nod  for  “  good  morning,”  or  an 
occasional  bracelet  in  mitigation  of  his  ever¬ 


lasting  dulness,  and  that  gravity  which  is  so 

becoming  to  middle-aged  people.  You - - 

No  more !  Heaven  deliver  me  from  these 
thoughts  !  They  are  not  mine  I  I  do  not 
vxHit  to  think  them,  and  cast  them  away  I 

-  }  ou  have  no  idea  that  this  is  the 

way  to  explain  the  perceptions  we  have 
alluded  to ;  within  this  hour  you  have  not 
allied  them,  in  some  shadowy  sort  of  way, 
to  some  shadowy  sort  of  presentiments. 
Away  I  I  know  you  I 
Virtuous  creature  1 
Oh,  help  me  1  let  me  pray ! 

Virtuous  creature  1  You  have  read  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  now  you  are  going 
to  coq^pound  for  entertaining  the  Devil  by 
turning  him  out !  Invoke,  deluded  woman! 
In— 

Honeyman  had  concluded.  The  organ 
burst  forth  in  a  kind,  imploring  psalm  ;  tbs 
people  rose  and  sang  ;  but  Aurelie  kneeled. 
There  went  a  misty  light  across  her  mind, 
such  as  might  have  been  made  bad  the 
wings  of  a  dove  gone  fluttering  over  it; 
and  it  left  her,  if  not  all  pure,  all  the 
purer. 

If  anyone  supposes  the  above  is  not  t 
true  report  of  au  actual  conversation  held 
within  the  bosom  of  Aurelie  Maberly,  the 
key  of  his  bosom  must  be  very  rusty  indeed. 
That  is  the  way  the  Evil  in  mankind  debates 
with  ns  all  sometimes — word  for  word  and 
answer  for  reply ;  and  nothing  is  ever  left  to 
us  but  to  fly  the  field.  “  Resist  the  enemy," 
said  your  good  old  Puritan  ancestor,  the 
“  dear  reader’’  of  Martin  M.arprelate  or  John 
Bnnyan.  “  Budge  not — make  him  toe  flee." 
But  these  are  enervated  days,  and  better 
advice  now  is,  always  to  flee  from  him. 
And  I  do  not  quite  believe  in  your  Puritan 
ancestors.  Were  the  most  blessed  saint  in 
the  Calendar  to  rise  from  the  grave  this  May 
midnight,  and  tell  me  that  he  vanquished 
the  Devil  and  made  him  toe  flee,  I  should 
say  the  saint — was  a  saint  indeed.  And  it 
might  be  doubtful  still  whether  he  did  not 
mistake  the  succours  of  Heaven  for  his  own 
strength  ;  whether  he  of  his  own  help  would 
have  succeeded  better  than  JIartin  Luther, 
who,  in  a  contest  like  Aurelie’s,  had  at 
length  no  better  resource  than  to  hurl  hii 
inkstand  at  the  enemy’s  head,  and  tear  him¬ 
self  from  the  fight. 

Aurelie  would  have  been  astonished  had 
she  beheld  this  discourse  in  print  as  it  stands 
here.  For,  after  all,  it  was  only  thought 
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knd  imac>»>nK ;  &nd  the  purest  heart  in  all 
the  world  has  thought,  or  imagined,  or  dis< 
coursed,  or  dreamed  more  dangerous  things 
hj  far.  The  misty  light  had  flooded  them 
all  away ;  if  an  echo  remained,  k  departed 
and  died  in  the  chink  of  small  change  given 
to  a  beggar  at  the  door.  All  was  peace 
again,  and  deep  content.  Shone  the  sun 
ever  so  bright  without,  there  was  at  least  as 
much  sunshine  within ;  if  the  Thames  rip¬ 
pled  and  flashed  in  the  beams,  her  heart  had 
the  best  of  it,  and  lay  out  in  repose  like  a 
broad  lake,  with  shadows  only  on  the  borders 
where  green  rushes  waved,  and  where  all 
thought  and  care  had  stolen  to  sleep.  And 
the  two  trees  and  the  row  of  green  railings 
were  pleasant  in  her  eyes. 

Not  that  she  forgot,  when  she  came  home, 
that  her  husband  was  in  some  trouble — nor 
how  nice  she  looked  in  her  beautiful  new 
bonnet ;  for  she  ran  straight  up  to  the  library 
at  once,  to  look  her  handsomest,  and  (as  she 
said  to  herself)  to  say  something  kind  to 
him.  For  is  it  to  1^  doubted  that  she 
really  loved  him?  Had  he  not  always  be¬ 
haved  generously  toward  her  ?  Did  he  not 
endure  all  her  saucy  ways,  and  give  her  all 
his  attention  whenever  she  chose  to  bore  him 
with  her  girlish  nonsense  ? — wralk  with  her 
when  she  wished,  read  with  her  what  she 
wished,  load  her  with  every  pleasure  his 
means  would  allow?  And  was  he  not  a 
bold,  handsome  man — if  you  came  to  that — 
though  he  was  forty-four  last  birthday; 
and ‘more  than  to  be  compared  with  the 
youngest  fine  gentleman  of  them  all  ?  Such 
men  do  not  marry  every  day,  I  can  tell  you 
— (Aurelie  was  having  a  little  talk  with  her 
better  self  now) — and  when  they  do,  do  not 
often  plague  themselves  with  girls  of  eighteen. 
And  why  did  he  marry  her?  Was  there 
nothing  generous  in  marrying  a  friendless 
girl,  whose  father  had  died  bankrupt  and 
without  a  penny  ? 

Out  of  gratitude  !  He  couldn't  do  less  I 
Pensioner !  suggested  the  Enemy  whom  we 
wot  of,  from  his  trench  outside  the  citadel. 
But  he  spoke  in  a  distant  whisper,  which 
Aurelie  scarcely  recognized  and  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  whatever.  She  had  reached  the 
library  door  by  this  time,  and  had  just  made 
up  her  mind  (there  shone  the  resolution  on 
her  radiant  countenance),  first  to  go  straight 
up  and  give  him  a  kiss,  and  then  to  ask  him 
whether  she  was  not  wife  enough,  though 
this  leas  only  the  spring  of  her  nineteenth 


summer,  to  know  his  secrets  and  share  hi* 
troubles.  Her  shawl  was  unfastened  and 
falling  from  her  shoulders ;  her  dainty  gloves 
were  turned  over  upon  her  daintier  fingers; 
her  tresses  made  haste  to  tumble  over  the 
loosened  bonnet-strings;  and  she  had  a  pin 
in  her  mouth — as  she  went  bustling  into 
tlie  room,  all  goodness  and  beauty.  There 
was  nobody  there ;  and  Aurelie  stood 
checked  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with 
her  falling  shawl,  and  loose  tresses,  and 
the  pin  in  her  mouth,  as  pretty  a  picture 
of  a  Woman  Disappointed  as  you  might 
desire  to  sec.  ”  Just  on  purpose  !”  she  mut¬ 
tered,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  accusing  Fate 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  which 
nobody  but  Fate  could  have  withstood. 
Pettishly  plucking  off  her  gloves,  she  left 
the  room  and  went  down  to  the  par¬ 
lour.  Meeting  the  housekeeper  on  the 
stairs, — 

“  Where’s  your  master?”  she  inquired. 

“  Gone  out,  ma’am.  He  sent  round  for 
the  horse,  and  rode  off  about  half  an  hour 
ago.” 

**  Did  he  say  when  he  would  be  back  ?” 

"  Hadn’t  any  idea,  he  said.” 

“  Did  he  say  where  he  was  ffoing  f" 

"  He  said  something  about  a  hiend  bein’ 
just  dead ;  which  of  course  yon  knows  on, 
ma’am.” 

Aurelie  looked  more  grave,  but  scarcely 
less  vexed,  as  she  passed  down.  ”  Mother,” 
she  said,  “  Richard’s  gone  out,  then.” 

“  Has  he,  Aurelie  ?  That  is  very  odd, 
isn’t  it?”  answered  the  old  lady  in  some 
alarm.  It  was  plain  he  had  said  nothing  to 
her  about  the  cause  of  his  trouble ;  and 
Aurelie  hesitated  to  mention  it. 

This  was  the  sweet-mouthed  mother  who 
departed  from  the  dreams  of  Old  Umbrellas 
yesterday  was  three  weeks,  in  the  night,  as 
she  stood  in  the  porch  of  the  parsonage.  She 
was  now  threescore  years  and  ten — feeble, 
with  blanched  hair  and  pale  but  almost 
childish  complexion  :  altogether,  a  picture  of 
the  beauty  of  pious  old  age.  There  was  a 
gravity  about  her,  however,  more  than  the 
gravity — a  resignation  beyond  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  age ;  and  young  as  was  Aurelie,  she 
could  sec  that  the  links  which  bound  her  and 
her  son  together  were  stronger  than  ties  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Her  influence  over  him  was 
more  than  a  mother’s;  his  tenderness — h’lS 
respect  for  her  more  than  a  son’s.  He  loved 
and  reverenced  her  to  a  degree  which  Aurelie 
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often  felt  bound  to  be  jealong  of,  and  {  your  First  Principles  and  beyond  yonr  ken. 
•ometimea  wondered  at  whether  she  would  Besides,  if  children  are  sent  from  Heaven 
or  no.  and  mothers  bring  them,  you  are  not  ts 

He  had  good  cause  to  do  so.  Who  but  know  whether  mothers  do  not  now  and 
she  had  sav  ed  him  from  himself?  Who  but  then  get  instructions  or  inspirations  con- 
she  had  aim  ost  broken  her  heart  in  his  ser-  ceming  them  from  Head  Quarters.  With 
Tice  ?  Rich  ard  was  her  first-born,  and  was  ‘  care.  Thu  side  uppermost :  for  your  soul’s 
elected  early  to  reign  over  her  affections.  It  sake. 

is  of  no  use  to  say  that  that  was  foolish  or  Richard  was  taken  to  the  West  Indies  t« 
wrong ;  for  when  you  come  to  consider  improve  his  prospects,  when  still  a  mere  boy. 
mothers,  yon  come  to  consider  objects  beyond  I  Absence  did  not  estrange  the  mother’s  fond* 


to  choose  between  these  two.  There  appeared 
to  her  mind  no  alternative  between  abandon¬ 
ing  her  erring,  disgraced,  downfalling  son, 
or  of  wholly  devoting  her  life  to  him.  If 
she  chose  the  former  part,  how  far  into  the 
future  might  that  lead  for  herself  as  well  as 
for  him  ?  And  if  she  chose  the  latter  part, 
what  would  poor  Tom,  broken  as  he  was  by 
his  brother’s  hand,  think  of  that?  Her  love, 
her  sense  of  right,  were  divided  against  her; 
either  way,  for  herself  there  was  nothing 
but  sorrow. 

The  struggle  ended  at  last  in  Richard’s 
favour.  His  mother  accused  herself  of  half 
his  guilt,  because  she  had  suffered  him,  while 
yet  so  young, to  go  from  under  her  guidance; 
and  she  resolved  now  never  to  quit  his  side 


ness ;  and  when  he  came  back,  a  wild,  hand¬ 
some,  passionate,  spoiled,  and  licensed  young 
man,  she  lost  half  his  faults  looking  on  his 
face. 

Charlotte  was  at  the  parsonage.  Tom,  he 
was  plodding  along  in  town — working  hard 
to  win  from  the  savages  there  a  clearing  on 
which  to  erect  a  suburban  shanty,  that  the 
pride  of  his  heart  might  not  spoil  in  the 
city  smoke.  We  know  what  followed.  It 
was  a  bitter  blow  for  mother,  and  struck  to 
a  depth  beyond  healing.  Then  her  husband 
the  pastor — always  a  studious,  retired,  un¬ 
worldly  man — died,  partly  of  shame.  He 
was  buried  with  her  little  gone-before 
daughter;  and  now  her  two  boys  were  all 
she  had  left.  And  then  came  the  dire  task. 
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till  she  hod  atoned  for  it  by  the  solicitudes 
of  her  whole  life. 

How  she  worked  out  her  resolve,  I  need 
not  tell — if  I  could.  But  even  upon  my 
mind  there  is  nothing  more  than  .the  picture 
of  a  woman,  grave,  fair,  and  good,  patiently 
and  slowly  working  by  those  influences 
which  seem  really  to  distil  from  the  very 
garments  of  some  women — trusting  alone  to 
her  saintly  life  and  her  motherly  eyes.  It 
was  rather  a  Presence,  in  the  ghostly  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  word,  than  a  woman  or  a  mother 
that  made  household  with  Richard  Maberly 
— a  noiseless,  wide-eyed  Presence,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  outrage  or  escape.  Year  after  year 
she  trod  the  same  path,  calmness  on  her  face, 
but  a  deep  sorrow  on  her  heart ;  for  what  of 
her  other  son,  poor  Tom,  who  had  cut  him¬ 
self  loose  from  all  his  old  moorings,  and 
gone  drifting  none  knew  whither  ?  and  Char¬ 
lotte,  search  for  her  had  been  ever  vain,  also. 

Aurelie,  then,  was  not  over-ready  to  men¬ 
tion  the  affair  of  the  morning — still  less  to 
Rpeat  what  good  Mrs.  Evans  had  suggested 
on  the  stairs.  So  she  stood  fidgeting  at 
the  window  for  some  time,  while  mother 
ut  looking  sadly  up  at  the  light,  or  rather  at 
her  thoughts  as  they  danced  with  the  motes 
in  the  light.  And  her  thoughts  just  then 
happened  to  be  of  two  infant  boys  asleep, 
and  two  white  bed-gowns,  and  four  chubby 
divaricating  legs  that  despised  bed-gowns, 
but,  for  all  that,  lay  softly  enough  outside 
the  little  white  counterpane.  Then  out  from 
the  crucible  of  Aurelie’s  cogitations  came 
the  inqniry — 

“  Mother,  what  dear  friends  iave  you — 
or  Richard — whom  I  do  not  know  yet  7” 

“Dear  friends,  my  love?”  mother  re¬ 
peated,  having  just  pressed  her  lips  to  one  of 
the  smallest  of  those  chubby  feet.  “  Dear 
friends  1”  she  said,  in  a  detected  shameful 
sort  of  manner,  her  month  twitching. 

“  I  mean,  what  friend  has  he  whose  death 
should  shock  him  so  much  7 — to  ride  away 
in  such  haste  at  such  a  time,  and  without 
mentioning  it  to  you  or  to  me." 

Instant  darkness  fell  on  mother’s  eyes ; 
she  stretched  forth  her  hands ;  “  My  son, 
my  son  I  Charlotte,  poor  child !”  she  moaned 
rather  than  said,  and  tottered  towards  the 
door. 

I  told  yon  so,  said  our  old  friend  the 
Enemy,  over  the  trenches.  Who’s  “  Char¬ 
lotte — poor  child?” 
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I  HAD  looked  upon  it  from  a  distance, 
time  after  time,  and  thought  what  a  grim, 
grizzled  giant  it  was,  lying  helplessly  out 
on  the  water  there — with  those  two  red 
towers,  one  on  each  side,  like  sentinels, 
keeping  watch  and  ward,  for  the  lantern  in 
the  bead  of  each  looked  marvellously  like 
I  a  gorgon  eye — dim  and  lifeless  all  day,  but 
burning,  living  at  night. 

That  castle  somehow  never  looked  happy, 
not  even  in  the  morning  sunshine,  with  the 
white-crested  waves  dancing  at  its  feet,  nor 
at  sunset,  when  it  rose  up  so  grandly,  a 
dimly-purple  ghost-like  mass,  against  the 
rose-tinted  sky.  And  the  great  steamers, 
and  the  little  pilot-vessels,  and  smacks, 
would  glimmer  by  all  day  long,  never  stay¬ 
ing,  scarcely  heeding  it,  passing  on  and 
leaving  it  in  its  utter  loneliness.  So  I  had 
come  to  wonder  and  dream  about  that  old 
castle,  to  fancy  what  it  would  look  like 
close — to  wonder  what  the  people  were 
like  that  lived  there,  and  bow  they  spent 
their  time,  their  winter  evenings,  their 
Christmas  days — and  whether  they  grem 
very,  very  tired  of  living  there. 

^  when  Fred  Hunt  proposed  that  his 
mother  and  “  a  lot  of  us”  sliould  have  a 
sail  over  to  Hurst,  one  afternoon,  I  said 
“Yes!"  and  .\unt  Hunt  said  “Yes,  if  we 
would  row,  instead  of  sailing,  for  she  didn’t 
like  that  sailing  with  its  tacking  and  going 
all  to  one  side,  and  upsetting  everybody  so  I” 
Accordingly  it  was  settled,  and  we  started 
towards  Lymington,  six  of  us  iu  the  carriage, 
and  three  in  the  pony-chaise. 

Fred  had  ridden  on  before,  to  hire  the 
largest  boat  he  could  find  at  the  quay ;  and 
there  we  found  him,  on  terms  of  acquaintance¬ 
ship,  not  to  say  friendship,  with  a  broad 
man  in  a  Guernsey,  who  smelt  of  tobacco 
and  fish,  and  who,  Fred  told  us,  was  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world,  and  had  a  boat  big 
enough  to  carry  seventeen  adults — with 
an  unlimited  number  of  small  children, 
umbrellas,  cloaks,  and  sandwiches.  Then 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world  went  to  call  his 
“mate,”  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  the 
“  Sailor’s  Rest,”  and  who.  Bob  and  Charley 
prophesied,  “  would  turn  up  jolly  drunk !" 
He  proved  sober,  however — a  cadaverous, 
hollow-cheeked  man,  in  a  red  night-cap,  who 
looked  as  though  he  bad  reflected  on  the 
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vanity  and  vexation  of  human  wishes  till 
he  had  nothing  to  wish  for  but  to  end  these 
vexations,  and  in  fact  was  merely  enduring 
existence  as  an  incurable  evil.  He  didn't 
say  he  considered  rowing  to  Hurst  and 
back  an  aggravation  of  that  evil,  but  be 
may  have  thought  so ;  he  evidently  thought 
many  things  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  mention.  His  name  was  Ezekiel  Cowles ; 
he  didn’t  tell  us  so  himself,  but  the  blue- 
Guernscycd  man  said  so,  and  his  mate  didn’t 
contradict  him.  lilue-Guernsey’s  name  was 
Harry  Jackson  ;  “  ho  had  an  old  woman  at 
home,  and  lots' o’  them  things  !”  pointing  to 
Bob,  Charlie,  and  little  Tootsy,  who  didn’t 
quite  like  the  compliment,  and  “  was  sure 
toat  man’s  children  were  not  the  least  like 
herT 

We  got  seated  in  the  boat  very  comfortably, 
only  Bob  stepped  through  one  of  Marian’s 
flounces,  and  then  fiercely  demanded  what 
she  set  man>traps  for?  and  assumed  the  air 
of  an  aggrieved  individual  for  about  twenty 
minutes  after.  Then  we  had  to  steer  under 
the  bows  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  steamer,  and 
a  very  doleful-looking  collier,  with  grimy 
men  leaning  over  the  side,  and  Tootsy 
said  “  making  faces  at  us,”  but  I  don’t  think 
they  altered  the  natural  expression  of  their 
countenances. 

At  last  we  were  fairly  off — watching  the 
white-sailed  boats  skimming  up  the  river, 
and  far  off  a  great  West  Indian  steamer 
**  fuming  and  fretting,”  with  a  long  train  of 
smoke  behind  her,  out  towards  the  Needles. 
And  the  Needles  themselves  looked  like 
grey  phantoms  hung  in  mid-air,  for  there 
was  no  visible  line  between  the  sunny  sky 
and  sea.  We  couldn’t  go  very  near  the  Isle 
of  ^Vlght,  but  we  saw  its  quiet  downs,  and 
trees,  and  little  Yarmouth,  and  an  enormous 
ugly  triangular  fortification,  that  has  been 
built  lately  at  Norton.  Such  a  staring  red¬ 
brick  abomination,  with  cannon  poking  their 
black  noses  from  under  arches;  and  Uncle 
Hunt  says  it  would  be  almost  useless  as  a 
defence,  from  its  position,  Ac.  Further 
towards  the  Needles,  there  is  another — a  sort 
of  Martello  tower,  of  grey  granite,  rather 
picturesque. 

Very  gracefidly  two  white  yachts,  like  sea¬ 
birds,  aregliding  up,and  there  is  aclumsy  brig, 
with  sails  patched  with  three  different  colours, 
dark-brown,  drab,  and  dull  orange;  a  wherry, 
too,  with  a  sail  “size  and  shape  of  pa’s  pocket- 
handkerchief,”  observes  that  very  minute  ob¬ 


server,  Charley,  who  about  this  time  declared’ 
his  intention  of  going  to  pitch  it  into  Ezekiel' 
for  looking  as  if  he  were  about  to  be  hanged. 
So  clambering  over  the  thwarts,  and  over-' 
turning  the  sandwich  basket,  Charley  leaves' 
us  for  a  season,  and  we  hear  him  inquiring 
the  next  minute  from  his  perch  on  the  bows, 
with  an  air  of  grave  concern,  bending 
towards  Ezekiel,  “  if  there  is  anything  that 
would  do  him  (Ezekiel)  good?”  The  replies 
of  that  condoled-with  individual  are  given 
in  a  raeekundertone ;  we  onlyhear  a  plaintive 
murmuring,  but  cannot  distinguish  the  words. 
Charley  appears  interested,  and  returns  to 
ns  no  more  till  the  boat  is  run  up  on  the 
stony  and  most  dreary  beach  at  Hurst. 
Then  ^scramble  up  that  bank  of  hard-hearted 
pebbles,  and  we  stop  and  look  round. 

A  long  tongue  of  land — no,  not  land,  only 
stones,  yellowish  angular  pebbles — stretching 
out  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  coast,  and  on 
the  point  of  the  promontory,  this  old  grey¬ 
headed  fort,  Hurst  Castle,  a  few  other 
buildings,  mean  cottages  and  sheds,  and  those 
(wo  light  towers,  dark  red,  not  brick,  bat 
painted — and  the  light-keepers’  houses,  low, 
trim,  intensely  white  dwellings,  with  tiny 
gardens ;  but  where  did  the  soil  come  from  ? 
“  Oh  1  brought  from  the  mainland,”  says 
an  old  weather-worn  man,  who  comes  up  to 
ns — “  nothing  would  grow  on  this,”  he  adds, 
kicking  away  a  stone  or  two  at  his  feet. 
No,  we  feel  sure  of  it,  not  a  dock,  not  a 
nettle,  not  a  blade  of  grass.  “Anyhow,  tbs 
place  is  free  of  weeds !”  suggests  the  weather¬ 
worn.  But  in  those  tiny  squares  of  garden 
grow  tamartsk  shrubs,  and  round  the  little 
beds  of  vegetables  are  borders  of  bright 
pansies,  and  chin.a-asters,  and  double  stocks, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  white  houses, 
with  the  white  blinds,  are  scarlet  geraniums 
and  an  arum  which  is  bending  down  painfully, 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  low  ceiling. 

Except  those  two  spots  of  gay  colouring, 
’tis  one  great  dreary  stretch  of  the  unlovo- 
liest  desolation — one  of  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth.  Some  lines  of  Tennyson’s  keep 
running  in  my  head : — 

And  flaming  downward  over  all. 

From  heat  to  lieat  the  day  decreased. 
And  slowly  rounded  to  the  east. 

That  one  black  shadow  thorn  the  wall. 

It  was  not  a  circular  fort  bristling  with  can¬ 
non,  certainly,  where  Mariaii'a  lived  forlorn; 
but  the  genius  of  utter  deadening  loneliness 
that  haunted  her  moated  grange  is  here— 
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here  always,  in  the  snnny  mornings,  in  the 
wild,  black  midnights,  when  the  storm  demon 
comes  sweeping  up  from  the  Needles,  in  its 
dark,  tierce  strength,  with  the  sound  of 
struggling,  tortured  waves,  knd  sheets  of 
driving  rain,  and  mad  winds.  And  all  night 
those  two  burning  eyes  from  the  light-towers 
watch  the  storm  and  the  straining  vessels, 
striving  onwards  among  the  shoals  and  sand¬ 
banks,  maybe,  to  their  death. 

After  a  while,  opinions  which  have  been 
forming  the  last  few  minutes  are  dressed  in 
speech.  They  are  various.  Marian  half 
shudders  as  she  whispers,  “  What  would  life 
change  to  here — stagnation  or  madness?” 
Tootsy  complains  that  “it’s  all  ugly,  and 
there  are  no  shells.”  Bob  and  Charley  don't 
think  it  a  jolly  place  at  all.  None  of  ns  do. 
Uncle  Hunt  asks  what  wc  intend  to  do,  and 
tvhere  we  mean  to  go  to  next?  “  Into  the 
fort,”  we  say,  “  if  we  can  ” — the  doubt  of 
the  practicability  of  our  plan  being  suggested 
by  the  fact  of  some  militia-men  being 
quartered  here ;  and  we  should  deem  an 
entrance,  under  the  circumstances,  objection¬ 
able,  only  the  youngers  of  the  party,  fresh 
from  Goldsmith,  want  to  stand  in  the  room 
where  once  stood,  not  willingly,  the  first 
Charles.  “  A  good  sort  of  weak-minded 
gentleman,  but  no  martyr,”  is  Fred’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  that  monarch.  The  prayer-book 
gives  another,  hnt  I  prefer  Fred’s.  Now 
comes  a  difficulty.  A  card,  compliments, 
and  a  request  for  admi.ssion,  sent  to  the 
officer  in  command  here,  “would  be  the  way,” 
says  Aunt  Hunt.  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  Uncle 
Hunt  hasn’t  got  a  card  with  him  (never  has 
upon  such  occasions),  “doesn’t  know  who 
the  officer  is,  and  doesn’t  want  to  know. 
Can’t  think  what  the  deuce  we  came  here 
for  1”  Fred  wonders  whether  our  appearance 
would  be  a  sufficient  passport.  Wo  look  at 
each  other,  and  laugh.  Uncle,  who  has  been 
superintending  the  cleaning  out  of  the  fish¬ 
pond,  wears  a  grey,  rather  negligent  costume, 
with  a  speckle-and-cross-bar  pattern  of  mud 
round  the  lower  portion  of  it ;  also  a  brown 
wide-awake  of  no  shape  in  particular,  and  of 
unknown  age.  Aunt,  who  “  never  wears 
anything  nice  on  the  water,”  is  surmounted 
with  her  last  summer’s  bonnet,  a  blue  shade, 
and  a  dejected  brown  veil.  As  for  the  small 
sizes,  they  were  caught  in  the  hay-field 
just  as  the  expedition  was  to  start.  They 
look  as  though  they  had  been  caught  there. 
Clearly,  our  appearance  won’t  be  a  royal 


order !  So  we  send  compliments,  Ac.,  by  an 
obliging  sergeant  to  a  moustached  and  stately 
individual  who  is  standing  by  the  drawbridge 
talking  to  a  yonng  lieutenant.  He  looks 
round  and  surveys  ns.  He  doesn’t  look  as 
though  he  appreciated  compliments  from 
such  a  party.  He  nods  an  ungracious  per¬ 
mission.  We  forgive  him,  smiling  magnani¬ 
mously.  Then  we  follow  the  obliging  ser¬ 
geant  under  lowering  archways  and  damp, 
massy-walled  passages,  where  one  or  two 
militia-men  are  lounging.  They  don't  look 
pleased  to  see  ns.  Then  up  stone  stairs  and 
into  a  room — no,  a  closet,  of  perhaps  ten 
feet  by  six.  Our  guide  says,  “  His  Majesty 
King  Charles  the  First  was  confined  there.” 
Some  of  us  don’t  believe  him.  Surely  they 
never  put  royalty  there,  even  though  they 
were  so  very  angrj’  with  it !  So  exclaims 
aunt.  Fred  remarks,  “  Ah  t  a  king  in  a 
cupboard.  Why  didn't  he  hang  himself?” 
The  sergeant  “doesn’t  know,  has  been  reading 
the  History  of  England  lately,  but  that 
doesn’t  say.”  Then  we  go  out  on  the  ram¬ 
parts,  and  look  into  the  months  of  some 
08-pounders,  and  try  to  lift  one  of  the  big 
balls  that  lie  piled  in  conical  heaps  there. 
But  what’s  this?  We  look  towards  the 
castle.  There  is — well ! — the  mischief  to 
pay ;  for  yesterday  they  fired  a  royal  s.alnte, 
and  it  shook  the  castle  a  little,  and  the  castle 
is  old  and  its  walls  arc  rheumatic  and  shaky, 
and  there  is  not  a  whole  window  left  in  ^1 
the  building  !  —  no,  positively  not  one  ! 
Isn’t  it  a  sight  to  see  ? 

Another,  still  finer,  Charley  calls  us  to 
view  from  the  wall.  The  moustached  and 
stately  one  is  leaning  against  a  railing,  flog¬ 
ging  half  a  withered  sea-poppy,  that  has 
been  trying  to  force  itself  into  a  precarious 
existence  among  the  stones.  What  ails 
the  man  ?  He  looks  ten  thousand  thunder¬ 
storms.  Is  he  angry  with  ns?  and  what 
for  ?  Yes,  with  us ;  for  he  looks  up  at  the 
ramparts,  and  Fred  thinks — no,  is  sure — 
that  he  heard  a  growl.  Then  Boh  and  Tootsy 
beg  ns  all  to  be  quiet  a  minute,  that 
they  may  hear  the  moustached  growl  again. 
Our  guide  “  thinks  that  ’tis  very  possible  that 
the  capting’s  waiting  for  the  visitors  to  leave 
the  fort,  for  the  capting’s  very  particular, 
you  see,  which  is  quite  right.  And  the 
capting  has  ordered  his  horse,  to  ride  on  to 
Milford,  being  engaged  out  to  dine  at  some 
gentleman’s  there  I"  “  And  he’s  afraid  he’ll 
only  come  in  for  the  padding  I*  is  Charley’s 
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Rejoinder.  “  Oh,  well  go,  then and  we  go,  I 
unning  down  the  steps,  and  almost  turn-  ! 
Wing  over  a  fat,  roly-poly  puppy,  who  is  the  j 
merriest-Iooking  thing  in  all  this  dreary ! 
land.  When  we  have  fairly  passed  out  over  | 
the  drawbridge,  the  “  captiug,"  looking  much  I 
relieved,  and  bowing  to  Uncle  Hunt,  mounts  | 
a  grey  horse,  and  rides  off  along  the  stony 
beach  towards  the  mainland. 

There  is  an  electric  telegraph  station  here, 
from  which  a  submarine  cable  crosses  to  the 
opposite  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  thence 
to  Osborne.  We  go — that  is,  one  or  two  of 
ns  go — into  the  little  hut,  for  'tis  nothing 
more,  which  serves  as  the  station.  The 
pale-faced  youth  in  charge  of  it  says  ’tis 
dull  work — “  He  makes  friends  with  the  men 
at  the  Cowes  and  Lymington  stations ;  some¬ 
times  he  plays  games  of  draughts  with  them 
by  telegraph ;  but  ’tis  dull  work  1”  That's 
the  burden  of  his  song,  and  must  be  the 
burden  of  all  the  songs  here,  surely.  Largely 
endowed  with  the  philosophy  of  endurance 
must  be  those  who  do  not  grow  aweary, 
and  wish  that  they  were  dead  ! 

No ;  I  had  forgotten  those  two  bright  | 
spots,  the  light-keepers’  cottages.  We  go 
through  one  of  them.  Bright  blue  walls,  i 
bright  yellow  doors,  bright  white  pavements ;  I 


a  chubby  child — bright  too — peeps  through 
a  side-door  at  ns,  blushing  scarlet,  and  biting 
the  corner  of  her  pinafore.  A -long,  long 
flight  of  steep  stairs,  winding  round  and 
round  the  interior  of  the  red  tower ;  a  little 
platform  at  the  top,  where  only  two  of  us 
can  stand  at  once ;  the  sconces  for  the  lights, 
but  nothing  else  in  particular.  All  bright, 
and  shining,  and  intensely  clean.  Then  we 
descend  again,  and  standing  on  the  beach, 
take  a  last  look  at  this  strange  comer  of  the 
world. 

The  sun  is  low,  within  half  an  hour  of  its 
setting,  so  the  shadow  of  the  dark  grey  fort 
darkens  out  over  the  water.  There  is  no 
sound  but  the  low  sobbing  of  the  sea,  and 
now  and  'then  a  hoarse  laugh  from  a  build¬ 
ing  that  seems  a  sort  of  canteen.  Two  or 
three  men  are  leaning  outside  its  door,  smok¬ 
ing,  and  two  more  are  playing  quoits  out  by 
the  western  battery.  A  lean  dog  crouches 
over  a  bone,  and  growls  as  we  pass. 

“  ’Tis  like  a  penal  settlement  T  exclaims 
Uncle  Hunt.  He  has  spoken — he  turns  to 
the  boat — he  has  no  wisli  to  return  hither 
another  day  I  Two  minutes  afterwards,  we 
are  rowing  homewards,  while  the  sun  goes 
down,  crimson-robed,  beyond  the  waters. 

S. 


ELEGY:  WRITTEN  ON  A  WET  MORNING. 

I. 

The  day  is  wet.  I  see  it  won’t  clear  up. 

How  drips  the  rain  from  yonder  chapel’s  tiles  t 
How  dull  it  looks — (I'll  take  another  cup) — 

Duller  than  usual  with  such  sacred  piles. 

II. 

Breakfast  is  pleasant,  on  a  morn  like  this, 

With  rolls  and  cofl'ec,  or  with  tea  and  toast : 

There  goes  the  postman,  envious  of  our  bliss — 

Thank  Heaven  I’m  not  upon  the  penny  post ! 

III. 

I  wish  the  newsboy  would  but  bring  the  Times — 

My  dear,  you  don’t  look  cheerful?  Here  he  comes 
Newsboys  don’t  mind  about  “  inclement  climes” — 
Those  sparrows  will  he  looking  fur  tlieir  crumbs. 

IV. 

Mary  must  fetch  of  rolls  three-penn’orth  more — 

“My  dear!  she  can't;  it's  raining  cats  and  dogs  f* 
Good  gracious,  popsy,  what’s  a  servant  for  ? 

She’ll  take  her  umbrella  and  her  clogs. 

V. 

Now  the  poor  men  from  Manchester  ore  out — 

“My  Christian  friends,  we’ve  got  no  work  to  do” — 


.A 


Now,  DrvasJiist  himsplf  might  find  a  spout 

Bounteous  cnougli  to  wet  liiiii  througn  and  t'lrougl. 
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TII. 

“  Now,  Charles,  you’re  too  sarcastic,  if  yon  please” — 

My  dear,  now,  you’re  mistaken ;  I’m  quite  bland  : 

“  Now,  Charles,  it’s  washing-dav,  so  don't  yon  tea  •”  — 

O  heaven,  “  it’s  washing-Say,’’  and  I’m  trepanned ! 

VIII. 

Tis  sloppy,  droppv,  in  the  sloshy  street, 

’Twill  soon  be  damp  and  steamy,  all  inside ; 

I  can’t  go  ont — Fll  supplicate,  entrat — 

,  Put  off  your  washing,  dear,  and  don’t  deride ! 

IX. 

“  My  dear,  I  couldn’t  do  it — if  yon  knew — 

It  throws  me  back — there,  don’t  Charles! — get  away!” — 

Your  conduct,  ma’am’s  a  sell,  a  dodee,  a  do — 
ni  take  a  cab  and  ride  about  all  oay — 

X. 

'  I  don’t  care  what  it  comes  to — not  at  all ; 

•  ni  dine  on  turtle,  spend,  ma’am,  any  how ; 

And  then,  next  week,  yen  won’t  go  to  that  bidl. 

Because  we  can’t  stand  the  expense  just  now. 

XI. 

“  Well,  we’ll  put  off  the  washing.”  That’s  a  dear ! 

Bring  down  the  chess-board  fw  a  quiet  game ; 

And,  prithee,  wipe  away  that  starting  tear. 

Outside  and  in,  don’t  hare  it  all  the  same  1 

XU. 

1  never  saw  so  deadly  damp  a  day, 

Such  dogged  pertinaciousneas  of  wet — 

There  g<M  ^e  potboy  for  bis  pots,  his  way 
Cheering  witu  song— “We  may  be  happy  yet.” 

'  xiu. 

“  Thanks,  thanks,  my  friend !”  (as  Longfellow  remarks 
About  the  village  blacksmith)  sing  again  1 

We  OKM  be  hi^y  yet;  our  vital  sparks 
Shall  flash  deWicc  to  the  reign  ot  tain ! 


LOST  AND  WON. 

Without  seeing  Mrs.  Beans,  landlady  of 
the  Sing  of  Bells,  at  Gravoley,  rosy  and 
cosf,  and  chubby  and  imperturbaUe,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  how  g^- 
natnred  a  b^y  she  was ;  and,  as  she  is  dead 
and  buried — rest  her  soul ! — you  must  take 
my  word  for  it,  that  any  conception  you  may 
form  of  her  good-nature  will  necessarily  fall 
below  the  mark.  How,  otherwise,  should 
she  keep  such  an  ostler  ? '  Excellent  at  his 
profession,  the  very  pink  and  paragon  of 
stable-men,  native  to  the  straw  and  felici¬ 
tous  with  the  curry-comb ;  but  such  a  sullen, 
dogged,  silent,  nnnoticing,  extra-oiiicially 
stupid  creature,  that  the  most  stolidly- 
benignant  farmer  that  ever  visited  the  Bing 


of  Bells,  and  took  Mrs.  Beans’  hot-with, 
sometimes  felt  a  natural  impulse  to  kick 
him.  People  said,  when  he  came  out  of 
the  workhouse,  an  idiot  to  all  but  horses, 
that  the  soul  of  some  vicious  jade,  irritated 
from  within  and  without,  lame,  spavined  and 
windgalled,  and  conscious  of  a  long  course 
of  ill-treatment,  had  taken  possession  of 
that  crouching,  skulking,  wiry  frame;  in¬ 
forming  it  with  horse-instincts  from  head  to 
heel,  and  indicating  its  future  location  and 
employment.  Not  a  bad  idea,  either;  but 
it  did  not  account  for  the  silver  plate  in  his 
head. 

An  ostler  with  a  silver  plate  in  his  head! 
Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  Do  tell ! 
Well,  I  will ;  but  it  is  not  a  cheerful  story. 
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mind »nd  you  will  have  only  your  own  | 
morbid  curiosity  to  blame  if  it  makes  you 
uncomfortable.  Can't  a  man  wear  a  silver 
plate  in  his  skull  without  every  lady 
tiiat  knows  pf  it  wanting  to' hear  how  it 
came  there  ?  But  there,  if  you  will  be  gra¬ 
tified,  here  is  the  story,  which  was  current 
enough  in  Gravelcy  when  I  was  there,  and 
plentifully  vouched  for. 

A  West-end  club-room  of  third-rate  re¬ 
spectability,  on  the  eve  of  the  Derby.  Floods 
of  light ;  odours  of  patchouli  and  musk ; 
racing  pictures  on  the  wall;  lots  of  be- 
wbiskered,  strutting  gentlemen,  with  broad 
shoulders  and  very  thin  lege,  keeping  up  a 
storm  of  gabble,  gabble,  gabble,  in  which 
wine,  women,  and  horses  were  talked  of  with 
about  equal  affection  and  equal  respect :  per¬ 
haps  a  slight  balance  of  both  in  favour  of 
the  four-legged  favourites.  Never  talk 
about  the  tongnes  of  ladies.  Here  was 
noise  enough  to ’raise  the  dead,  and  the 
quality  of  the  noise  was  eminently  adapted 
to  frighten  them  back  again  into  their  graves. 
What  is  more  disgusting  than  the  helter- 
skelter  conversation  (I)  of  a  lot  of  men,  a 
little  over-wined  and  over-tobaccoed,  and 
ver^  hot  upon  some  exclusively-mascnline 
topic?  What  meanness,  what  vulgarity, 
what  infantile  eagerness,  what  foulness, 
what  folly,  to  be  set  off  against  the  “  sins 
of  emptiness,  spite,  and  slander”  laid  to  the 
charge  of  women ! 

But  by  and  bye  thcrecomes  a  pause,  a  lull 
in  the  storm ;  and  this  little  mob  of  “  man¬ 
liness”  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  j 
by  common  consent  to  listen  to  a  luxurious 
young  rascal  in  a  knowing  cap,  whose  face 
has  very  much  of  the  satyr  in  it.  Judging 
from  the  attention  which  waits  upon  his 
honeyed  words,  this  topic  must  be  a  hand¬ 
some  woman,  of  forttme — for  I  sc.arcely 
think  the  beauty  of  Helen,  and  the  talent  of 
Aspasia,  and  the  virtue  of  Mrs.  Fry  together, 
would  succeed  in  turning  out  the  horses  on 
the  eve  of  the  Derby,  without  the  fortune. 
Yes,  it  must  bo  a  handsome  woman,  with 
“  lots  of  tin !” 

“  Aye,  Mrs.  Mayling  is  the  handsomest 
widow  that  ever  crossed  my  path,  and  her 
face  don’t  beggar  her  fortnne,  which  is  say¬ 
ing  a  good  deal.  I've  a  great  mind  to  go  in 
for  her.  Between  Jews  and  the  last  Oaks, 
I’m  run  dry.  I  must  go  to  the  devil,  in 
fact,  if  I  can’t — ” 

“  If  yon  can’t  marry  an  angel,  Grev.” 


“  You  hit  it  exactly.  She’s  the  sweetest, 
demurest,  pippity  popsy  of  a  church-going 
sera])h  that  ever  lisped  ‘  Mercy  upon  us’  over 
a  gilt-edged  prayer-book.” 

“  That’s  what  we  mean,  Grev. ;  yon  stand 
such  a  first-rate  chance.  ‘  Married,  at  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  on  the  12th  iust., 
by  the  Bishop  of  Brimstone,  Beelzebub 
Grcville  Blackleg,  Ksq.,  of  Tattersall's  and 
the  Coalhole,  to  SeraphinaCelestina  Mayling, 
of  Asphodel  Yale.’  It  reads  so  naturally. 
One  of  those  marriages  that  are  made  in 
heaven,  you  know.” 

This  interpellation  came  from  a  Herculean 
fellow  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  who  had  a 
dicer’s  reasons  for  hating  Greville  I’arkyn, 
and  longed  for  the  chance  of  an  open  breach. 
Greville  received  the  attack  with  an  oath, 
and  the  two  men — easily  laying  aside  the 
semblance  of  gentlemen — were  very  near 
coming  to  a  personal  scuffle.  “  Mutual 
friends”  (such  friends!),  however,  interfered, 
and  the  matter  was  settled  in  this  amiable 
fashion : — 

“Grev.  Parkyn  bets  Tom  Chorley  a 
hundred  sovereigns  that  he  marries  Mrs. 
Mayling  in  six  months.  But  if  Grev.  loses 
his  bet,  he  demands  the  satisfaction  of  a 
gentleman  from  Tom.  Is  that  O.  K.,*  gen¬ 
tlemen?”  inquired  the  “mutual  friend,’  who 
entered  up  the  bet  in  a  neat  little  pocket- 
book.  “  I  think  it  smells  sulphury,”  he 
added,  sniffing  at  the  paper.  “  Pah !  let’s 
adjourn  to  the  open  air  I” 

Now,  wo  will  stain  the  page  for  the  last 
time  with  the  foul  speech  of  these  men  : 

“  By  G - r  cried  Greville,  taking  the 

arm  of  Tom  Chorley  as  they  stepped  out  into 
the  street,  “  I’m  run  up  pretty  close  now, 

Tom ;  and,  by  G - !  I  tell  you.  I’ll  eat 

Mrs.  Mayling’s  bread  or  starve.” 

There  is  reason  to  believe — in  fact,  it  was 
a  Graveley  superstition — that  the  stars  heard 
this  oath,  and  took  note  of  it,  though  they 
blinked  as  innocently  as  before,  while  the 
words  made  their  way  upwards  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  moan  of  a  starving  mother 
who  lay  crouched  on  a  doorstep  a  few  streets 
off,  and  whose  child  was  registered  in  the 
week’s  Keturn  .as  having  died  of  want. 
Powers  of  mercy!  is  it  possible  that  tliese 
two  bold,  bad  men  ever  laid  innocent  lips 


*  It  may  be  os  well  to  say  that,  amonK  a  certats 
class  of  “  gentlemen,”  0.  K.  is  supposed  to  mean 
all  correct. 


to  a  mother’s  bosom,  too?  Possible!  It 
is  as  certain,  dear  lad;,  as  that  ;our  sweet 
eyes  are  resting  on  this  nnworthy  page. 

It  was  not  difficult,  it  was  only  too  easy, 
for  Greville  to  throw  himself  into  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Mrs.  Mayling.  At  the  houses  of 
common  friends  and  acquaintances,  indeed, 
he  could  be  as  much  in  her  way  as  he 
liked ;  and  he  neither  lost  time  nor  missed 


opportunities.  But  though  it  was  easy  to 
be  in  her  presence,  and  e.xchange  courtesies, 
and  talk  commonplaces  with  a'  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  who  was  welcome  every¬ 
where,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf  which  the  character  of  Mrs.  May- 
ling,  and  the  sanctity  which  her  recent  grief 
threw  about  her  (her  husband  had  not  been 
quite  a  year  dead),  contrasted  with  the  cha¬ 


racter  of  Greville,  and  the  reputation  he 
bore  about  with  him,  necessarily  jilaccd  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  even  here  everlasting 
spiritual  laws  came  to  the  help  of  the 
assailant.  For  the  very  awe  with  which  he 
felt  himself  sometimes  constrained  to  meet 
the  sacred  subject  of  this  horrible  wager, 
helped  him  to  tone  down  his  behaviour  to  a 
degree  whicli  he  would  otherwise  have 
found  impossible.  His  assumption  of  good¬ 
ness  and  purity,  then,  were  more  successful 
than  you  would  think  them  likely  to  be  ;  and 
in  time  they  began  to  tell  upon  Mrs.  May- 
ling.  To  a  man,  his  disguises  would  have 
been  transparent  enough;  and,  in  fact,  they 


were  the  topics  of  a  good  deal  of  pleasantry 
among  his  acquaintances.  Grev.  Parkyn 
“  turned  saint,”  as  the  cant  phrase  is,  was 
such  a  rich  juke  1  But  what  will  not 
simple-hearted  women  believe  of  men  who 
approach  them  with  the  semblance  of  regard  7 
Is  not  tender-heartedness  at  once  your  beau¬ 
tiful  and  your  blitid  side,  ye  dear  ladies  all  ? 
Mrs.  Mayling  actually  began  to  believe  in 
Grev. ;  she  began  to  like  Grev. ;  she  was 
seen  at  church  with  Grev.  It  is  said  that 
once  he  uttered  the  response,  “  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners  1”  at  her  side, 
in  such  a  loud  and  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  that 
she  started,  and  several  of  the  inmates  of 
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Bei^bbourinj;  pews  whispered,  “  What  a 
curiotii  voice !"  My  own  private  theory 
about  this  is,  that,  at  that  precise  mo¬ 
ment,  Grev.  had  been  pierced  through  the 
heart  by  some  tlasli  of  mural  consciousness, 
and,  thinking  of  the  angel  near  him,  had 
really  cried  out  for  mercy.  Let  us  believe  it 
of  him.  Once  in  his  life,  at  least — once 
since  he  lisped  “  Our  Father  ”  at  his 


mother’s  knee — a  had  man  prayed.  But 
Greville  had  laid  a  deeper  plot  than  thus 
far  appeared.  He  knew  that  this  was  not 
getting  close  enough,  and  he  had  his 
own  eminently  characteristic  ideas  of  the 
best  way  of  getting  closer.  One  d.iy,  he 
and  Mrs.  Mayling  were  out  riding  together, 
when  his  horse  took  a  sudden  start  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  threw  him.  He  fell  prone,  and 


very  heavily,  with  his  head  npon  an  ugly 
boulder,  and  the  grass  around  was  drenched 
with  blood  before  his  companion  could  get 
np  to  him,  to  find  him  quite  insensible,  with 
a  fractured  skull.  The  footman  in  attend¬ 
ance  soon  drew  near,  and  the  poor  bleeding 
wretch  was  borne  to  Mrs.  Mayling's  house, 
which  was  the  nearest,  and  the  doctor  sent 
for.  In  the  confusion,  a  letter  dropped, 
open,  out  of  his  pocket,  in  which  )Irs.  Kluy- 
ling,  even  amid  all  the  terror  and  solicitude 
of  the  moment,  could  not  fail  to  catch  sight 
of  her  own  name,  here  and  there — “  Rosa” 
— Rosa” — “  Rosa” — many  times  repeated ; 
and  especially  of  the  words,  “7 ’n»  going  to 


^  fall j  com  my  horse-"  Startled  and  horrified, 
I  she  read  on,  and  found  her  person  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  loathsome  wager !  She  found  this 
i  man  boasting  to  a  connexion  of  his  own 
I  stump  of  his  progress  in  her  good  graces  ! 
j  She  found  that  this  full,  at  this  particular 
!  spot  and  time,  was  part  of  a  preconcerted 
plan  for  getting  under  her  roof ;  for  working 
upon  her  sympathies ;  for  being  very  near 
I  her ;  for  feigning  repentance  and  reforma- 
I  tion  ;  for  striking  hands  with  the  clergyman, 
I  and  making  a  proposal  to  her  before  he  left ! 
i  “  Of  course,”  said  the  writer,  “  of  course,  I 
shall  take  care  to  fall  so  as  not  to  hurt  my- 
^  self.”  But  the  Upper  Powers  took  care  that 
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be  should  hurt  himself,  anil  Mrs.  Mayling 
was  saved.  She  replaced  the  letter.  Slie 
had  this  man  tenderly  nursed,  and  herself 
watched  over  his  convalescence.  She  noted 
and  remembered  his  designs  about  the  cler¬ 
gyman,  and  introduced  the  young  curate  of 
Graveley  to  his  bedside.  His  illness  brought 
some  of  his  town  acquaintances  about  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  his  benefactress  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  fate  she  had  escaped,  as  she 
thought  of  the  almost  irredeemable  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  creature  who  could  have  such 
“  friends.”  Greville  Parkyn  was  weeks 
before  he  could  raise  his  head — months 
before  he  was  well.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed 
that,  even  after  this  w.arning,  he  proposed  to 
Mrs.  Mayling;  and  it  will  scarcely  be 
doubted  tliat  he  was  rejected  in  a  manner 
which,  though  blended  witli  pity,not  only  left 
him  no  room  for  hope,  but  im^ified  him  by 
its  decisiveness,  and  its  implication  of  stem 
disapproval  of  bis  character  and  mode  of 
life.  He  left  Graveley  with  a  harder  heart 
than  ever,  and  a  silver  plate  in  his  skull,  to 
break  Tom  Chorley's  arm,  and  coquette  with 
perdition  at  a  more  desperate  rate  than  ever. 

Deeper  and  deeper,  down,  ever  down,  sank 
this  miserable  man,  through  successive  steps 
of  blackguardism,  to  utter  disgrace,  and  at 
last  to  poverty.  Between  gambling,  foul 
passions,  and  drunkenness,  he  was  at  length  ! 
reduced  to  a  state  of  imbecile  aavageneas,  or 
savage  imbecility,  and  wandered  about  the 
country,  tramping  and  thimblerigging  from 
place  to  place,  wherever  there  was  hunting 
or  racing  going  on,  picking  up  a  living  no 
one  knows  how,  but  assuredly  living,  in  bis 
grovelling  way. 

At  last,  he  was  picked  up  in  a  three  parts 
frozen  state,  one  bitter  January  night,  out¬ 
side  Graveley  poorhouse,  and  taken  in  and 
cared  for.  His  irrepressible  nomadic  ten¬ 
dencies,  nnd  a  perpetual  attraction  to  horses, 
soon  took  him  abroad  again,  and,  with  the 
character  of  a  sullen  sort  of  half-idiot,  he 
became  ostler  at  the  Ring  of  Bells.  There 
he  got  no  wages — indeed,  he  would  take 
none ;  but  every  day  he  went  up  to  Mrs. 
Mayling’.s,  and  received  from  her  husband’s 
hands  (she  hud  married  the  curate,  and 
Grev.  would  not  take  a  scrap  of  the  servants) 
a  store  of  broken  victuals.  So  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  kept  his  oath,  after  a 
fashion,  that  he  would  eat  Mrs.  Mayliiig’s 
bread  or  starve.  It  is  a  dull  story,  but  it 
is  well  known  in  Graveley. 


ENGLISH  LAWS  OF  DIVORCE  WITH 
REGARD  TO  WOMEN. 

In  the  days  of  our  childhood  wc  abstracted 
from  Murray’s  Abridgment  of  English 
Grammar”  the  fact  that  a  “  verb  is  a  word 
which  signifies  to  Be,  to  Do,  or  to  Suffer — as 
I  am,  I  rule,  I  am  ruled.*  If,  as  is  affirmed, 
“  coming  events  Ciist  their  shadows  before," 
that  short  passage  with  its  divisions  and 
example,  ought  to  aflbrd  a  significant  hint 
to  the  denizens  of  all  young  ladies’  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  kingdom. 

Not  that  we  have  any  faith  in,  or  intend 
making  any  attack  upon  husbands  in  gene¬ 
ral,  for,  we  are  well  aware  that  could  it  be 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradic¬ 
tion  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  regularly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  ill-treating  their  wives,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  would  still  be  con¬ 
sidered  honourable  to  all,  and  entered  into 
by  every  woman  under  the  pleasing  delusion 
of  having  herself  secured  the  only  really 
perfect  iudividnal  in  the  universe. 

No,  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
prudence  or  folly  of  electing  “  a  ’separable 
companion,”  and  shall  even  close  our  remarks 
on  this  head  at  once,  lest  we  give  occasion 
for  the  qnotation  of  the  proverb  concerning 
the  acidity  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  But  we 
have  a  great  de.al  to  say  about  the  justice,  or 
rather  the  injustice,  of  the  laws  which  relate 
I  to  married  women.  It  is  true  that  we 
look  upon  our  husbands  us  the  “  bread¬ 
winners,”  for  we  have  not  altogether  for¬ 
gotten  how  the  curse  was  distributed  among 
the  children  of  disobedience — we  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the 
wife  (the  context,  kvkn  as  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  seems,  by  the  bye,  to 
have  slipped  some  memories) — but  it  is  be¬ 
cause  Englishwomen  have  received  those 
words  as  from  One  who  is  higher  than  all, 
that  that  willing  and  loving  obedience  has 
been  so  faithfully  rendered  for  so  many 
generations ;  and  which  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  saving  them  from  the  eccentricities 
of  their  French  and  American  sisters. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  give  honour 
where  honour  is  due,  and  another  and  a  very 
distinct  aifair  to  bend  in  subjection  to  a 
tyrant.  True,  all  husbands  are  not  tyrants — 
positively  our  belief  is  that  few  deserve  the 
opprobrious  epithet;  but  were  there  only 
fix  in  the  kingdom,  we  would  have  some  law 
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ENGLISH  LAWS  OF  DIVOBCE  WITH  REGARD  TO  WOMEN.  9S 
(ierised  whereby  that  power  was  curtailed,  I  their  conduct  that  the  confidence  of  tho 


■id  their  victims  released.  It  will  be  said, 
however,  we  have  no  right  to  legislate  for 
exceptional  cases;  but  are  not  all  crimes  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  exceptional  ?  and  the 
wer  the  offence  the  louder  should  the  cry 
be  for  vengeance  1 

The  plea  that  we  have  no  right  to  start 
on  the  journey  of  married  life  with  the 
slightest  idea  that  any  eruption  or  disagree¬ 
ment  take  place,  is  a  mawkish  senti¬ 
mentality,  unworthy  a  second  consideration. 
Men  provide  against  the  worst  in  other 
transactions  of  life,  why  not  also  in  this  ? — 
in  fact,  the  whole  system  of  legislature  from 
beginning  to  end  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  attempts  to  meet  the  greatest  diffi- 
enlties,  and  to  secure  remedies  for  possible 
evils.  And  the  evil  which  we  desire  re¬ 
moved  in  this  case  is  simply  this,  that  if 
the  master  of  the  house  shall  prove  unequal 
to  the  task  of  governing  himself  (to  say 
nothing  of  guiding  others) — if  instead  of  a 
protector,  he  changes  into  a  persecutor,  and 
from  a  companion  turns  into  the  tyrant,  that 
he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  drag  into  the 
tame  fathomless  abyss  of  degradation  his 
iinocent  and  weaker  companion. 

We  ore  told  that  this  is  a  question  only 
•ffecting  married  women,  for  it  is  the  mfe 
whose  separate  existence  the  law  deuies — 
not  the  woman,  and  “  that  the  more  inde-  | 
pendent  husband  and  wife  are  of  each  other, 
the  less  sure  is  the  basis  of  society.”  To 
which  we  answer  that  laws  affecting  married 
persons  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
well-being  of  every  individual,  and  especially 
•ingle  women,  inasmuch  that  though  they 
may  never  become  wives,  there  is  also  no 
role  or  reason  to  prevent  them  changing  their 
position — which  change,  if  effected,  would 
bring  them  immediately  within  the  pale  of 
these  restrictions,  and  laden  them  with  these 
very  burdens  which  we  are  told  affect  only 
one  class  of  individuals ! 

That  it  is  not  advisable  to  separate  the 
interests  of  two  persons  who  have  solemnly 
and  publicly  declared  that  their  interests  are 
one,  and  who  in  a  great  measure  have  proved 
their  sincerity  by  the  mutual  sacrifices  and 
concessions  already  made,  we  readily  allow  ; 
but  in  what  way  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  morality  or  society  to  separate 
lawfully  those  who  have  already  separated 
themselves,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see — for  when 
either  party  has  proved  by  tho  baseness  of 


other  has  been  misplaced,  a  way  of  escape 
for  the  injured  person  ought  surely  in  alt 
justice  to  be  made,  irre.spective  of  sex  or 
position  in  life. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  divorce,  we^ 
as  Christians,  are  led  of  course  to  examine 
that  perfect  rule  of  faith  which  was  given  by 
Infinite  Wisdom  fur  the  guidance  of  Hie 
finite  creatures  ;  and  we  find  that  though  to 
the  people  who  were  chosen  as  the  reposi¬ 
tory  of  the  oracles  of  God,  Moses  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  give  bills  of  divorcement  for  the 
most  trivial  causes,  it  was  only  because  of 
1  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  in  the  be- 
I  ginning  it  w.as  not'SO — which  declaration  is 
j  followed  by  the  plainest  condemnation  of  that 
most  iniquitous  practice.  We  gather  also 
from  these  words  of  the  great  Law-giver, 
that  there  is  a  sin  (thcoigh  but  one  sin) 
for  which  a  man  is  justified  in  giving  his 
wife  a  writing  of  divorcement,  with  power  to 
contract  another  marriage.  The  point  we 
shall  presently  more  particularly  inquire  into 
is  whether  that  power  rests  solely  with  the 
husband,  or  is  shared  by  the  wife ;  and  there 
is  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  iu  the 
woman's  favour,  in  the  fact  that  the  glancing 
of  the  eye  and  the  lusting  with  the  heart 
are  considered  by  inspiration  as  sufficiently 
strong  phrases  to  denote  that  sin  and  degra¬ 
dation  for  which  the  woman  is  justly  con¬ 
demned  to  sufi'er  a  life-long  period  of  reproach 
and  loneliness. 

lilarriage  being  a  sacrament  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is,  of  course,  indissoluble. 

I  But  that  church,  so  severely  strict  in  all  her 
i  enactments,  and  so  grossly  lax  in  her  prac- 
I  tices,  has,  in  order  to  fill  her  coffers  and  to 
please  her  patrons,  provided  means  of  escape, 

I  by  declaring  all  marriages  unlawful  in  which 
I  any  degree  of  relationship  exists  between  the 
parties,  that  relationship  extending  even  to 
the  eighth  and  ninth  cousins  1 — and  Lord 
Coke  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  marriage 
was  declared  null  “  because  one  of  the 
parties  had  been  godfather  to  tho  sister  or 
I  cousin  of  the  other.” 

I  The  Reformation  swept  away  this  state  of 
things;  but  the  change  was  slowly  woiked 
out,  for  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  L, 
a  divorce,  iu  the  sense  of  a  total  separa¬ 
tion,  with  permission  to  marry  again,  was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  laws  of  England. 
It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  that  tlie  House  of  Lords  was  required 
to  sanction  two  or  three  private  laws 
(pricilegia,  as  they  were  called),  which  put 
parties  in  the  same  position  as  if  they  liad 
never  married.  For  the  first  eighty  years  after 
the  establishment  of  this  system,  divorces 
have  been  granted  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
annum  ;  at  the  end  of  tliat  time,  it  was 
enacted  that  no  divorce  should  be  granted 
by  the  House,  unless  the  case  had  previously 
passed  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Courts.  The  bill,  after  being  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Upper  House,  then  went  before 
the  Commons,  and  there  it  was  treated  in  every 
respect  like  a  private  bill ;  “  and  thus  the 
aggrieved  party  obtained  by  a  private  .act  of 
Parliament  that  redress  which  the  general 
law  of  the  country  did  not  give.”  This  com¬ 
plicated  and  expensive  machinery  is  still  in 
force,  though  attempts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  introduce  a  simpler  and  more 
accessible  court.  About  forty  years  ago,  a  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
which  was  supported  by  Pitt,  Windham, 
W'ilberforce,  and  many  other  learned  and 
eminent  men ;  but  unhappily  that  bill  was 
thrown  out.  Again,  in  18o0,  a  commi.ssion 
was  issued  under  the  great  seal,  and  a 
number  of  talented  lawyers  and  civilians, 
including  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  late 
Lord  Beaumont,  Dr.  l.ushington,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  inquired  into 
the  question  of  divorce  ;  and  it  is  on  the  re¬ 
commendations  made  in  their  report  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
are  chiefly  founded.  But  we  regret  to  say 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  bill  thus  intro¬ 
duced  still  leaves  the  law  in  full  possession  of 
its  present  gross  and  undeniable  absurdities. 
We  are  to  have  a  Divorce  Court,  which  is  to 
be  invested  with  the  power  at  present  held 
by  the  House  of  Lords;  but  this  tribunal  is 
“to  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lords  if 
the  husband  is  the  complainant,  whether  the  j 
wife  has  gone  astray,  but  to  renounce  all  | 
power  of  deciding  where  the  wife  appears  as  | 
a  complainant,  unless  the  ofl'ence  of  incest  be  j 
added  to  that  of  adultery  !  !”*  But  the  point ; 
in  which  this  bill  most  signally  fails  is  the  | 
fact  that  it  removes  none  of  those  obstacles  i 
which  at  present  surround  married  women  | 


•  So  that  this  court  Is  to  Iiave  power  to  decide 
whether  or  nut  a  woman  shall  have  even  the  right 
of  acpliting  to  the  House  for  a  divorce  1 


I  fiom  obtaining  that  justice  to  which  they  are 
undeniably  entitled.  These  defects  did  not 
escape  the  eagle  eye  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  proposed 
change,  so  far  from  rendering  the  situation  of 
the  woman  better,  would  in  some  material 
respects  render  her  situation  much  worse.  ^ 

And  is  her  present  position  so  enviable 
that  she  may  with  safety  bend  to  receive  new 
loads?  What  is  her  case?  She  is  accused 
of  having  ofiended  against  the  laws  of  her 
God  and  country — the  charge  is  made,  her 
trial  commences,  and — oh,  e.xquisitejustice ! — 
she  is  not  even  permitted  to  defend  herself 
— she  dares  make  no  reply,  nor  speak  one 
word  in  her  own  defence.  The  husband  and 
the  supposed  lover  assess  her  value,  without 
her  being  permitted  to  raise  her  voice  to  de¬ 
mand  justice  or  declare  her  innocency.  She 
is  acquitted — and  what  shall  be  her  remedy  ? 
What  shall  be  given  in  return  for  her  black¬ 
ened  character,  her  lost  position — nay,  her 
very  means  of  subsistence  ?  Now  look  on 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The  hus¬ 
band  has  ofiended  against  the  same  laws 
— the  fact  is  notorious,  his  guilt  undeniable; 
what  is  the  wife's  remedy  here  ?  A  special 
Act  of  Parliament ! — a  cheering  consolation 
that  to  a  broken-hearted  and  perhaps  penni. 
less  woman — not,  however,  altogether  blind  to 
the  fact  that  that  same  Parliament,  while  it 
grants  the  prayer  of  every  injured  husband 
as  a  matter  of  course,  has  only  in  four 
instances  during  a  period  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  ever  been  known  to  listen  to  and 
answer  the  petition  of  the  equally  injured 
wife.  Surely  it  hiis  been  well  said,  “  It  is  the 
perfection  of  the  English  law  that  the  only 
person  for  whom  there  is  no  protection  is  a 
virtuous  and  injured  woman.” 

It  has  been  very  properly  asked,  if  greater 
facilities  were  afforded  for  divorce,  would  not 
the  number  of  petitioners  be  largely  and 
alarmingly  increased  ?  We  believe  not ;  in 
Scotland,  where  redress  for  matrimonial 
wrongs  is  accessible  to  all,  irrespective  of  sex 
or  rank,  the  average  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  only  twenty  couples.  Oh,  no  I 
the  patient  forbearance  and  long-suffering 
affection  of  any  woman  must  indeed  have 
been  sorely  tried  before  she  would  enter  into 
proceedings  so  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  so 
contrary  to  her  nature.  It  takes  a  long, 
long  term  of  barbarity  and  neglect  to  extin- 
gnish  altogether  the  light  of  other  days ;  it 
takes  another  and  a  longer  period  to  recoa- 
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cite  to  the  mother’s  heart  that  inevitable 
separation  from  her  children  which  must 
necessarily  follow  these  proceedings;  and 
lastly,  all  hope  for  the  future  and  every 
dream  of  amendment  must  have  vanished 
hom  her  heart  before  a  step  so  frightful,  so 
momentous  could  be  taken.  No ;  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  would 
only  be  grasped  at  in  those  extreme  cases 
when  it  would  be  indeed  a  grievous  wrong 
to  withhold  them. 

The  injustice  of  the  present  law  as  re¬ 
lating  to  married  women  is  thus  commented 
on  by  Lords  Eldon,  Lyndburst,and  Brougham. 
These  are  Lord  Eldon's  words.  “I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  a  woman  has  not  as  good  a  right 
to  relief  as  a  man,  under  the  circumstances 
that  give  rise  to  bills  of  this  description  ;  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  woman  is  not  as  much 
entitled  as  a  man  to  sue  for  a  divorce.” 
"There  are  four  things,”  said  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
"with  regard  to  which  the  female  sex  have  a 
right  to  complain — property,  personal  pro¬ 
tection,  actions  for  criminal  conversation, 
and  divorce.”  And  after  a  long  and  eloquent 
•peech  in  favour  of  their  equality  with  men 
in  regard  to  justice,  he  adds,  “  If  you  go  north, 
there  is  perfect  equality  between  man  and 
wonnan  with  respect  to  the  law  of  divorce,  in 
the  same  way  as  it  is  laid  down  in  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  law.  How  monstrous  is  it,  then,  that 
the  law  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance 
should  be  so  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.”  Lord  Brougham  then 
added,  “  The  practice  of  refusing,  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  a  remedy  to  one  party, 
and  granting  it  to  the  other,  appeared  to  be 
10  utterly  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
justice  and  common  humanity,  that  he  did 
not  see  the  possibility  of  maintaining  it. 
This  law  as  it  now  stood  was  a  disgrace  to  our 
jnrisprudence,  but  he  should  dwell  no  longer 
on  those  gross  injustices,  cruelties,  and  inhu¬ 
manities  which  were  practised  upon  married 
women  ;  and  be  must  say,  that  unless  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  change  it — unless  some 
redress  be  afforded — we  mnst  be  content  to 
continue  to  be  held  up  to  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  as  pretending  to  be  a  civilized  country, 
while  in  reality  living  under  a  system  more 
barbarous  and  more  inconsistent  with  itself 
than  existing  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.” 
Well  may  hirs.  Norton,  in  her  spirited  letter 
to  the  Queen,  say  the  present  injustices  and 
anomalies  of  the  English  law  hav;e  not  been 
pronounced  “  barbarous,”  “  oppressive,”  and 


“  utterly  disgraceful,”  only  by  wailing,  angry, 
and  complaining  women,  bnt  by  men,  and 
those  men  senators,  judges,  chancellors,  ex¬ 
chancellors,  legal  reformers,  and  members  of 
both  Houses  of  P.arliament. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  is 
the  state  of  m.arried  women  with  regard  to 
property — for  by  marriage  the  husband  ac¬ 
quires  a  eight  to  all  which  his  wife  may  possess 
(unless  a  separate  agreement  has  been  drawn 
up  beforehand  ;  but  anyone  not  quite  asleep 
to  the  usages  of  society  is  pretty  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  that  piece  of  parchment).  Ho 
claims  also  all  subsequent  moneys  to  which 
she  may  become  entitled,  and  any  portion  or 
all  of  her  earnings  should  she  work  with  him 
in  providing  for  their  family  ?  And  while  fair 
weather  lusts,  and  no  storms  are  a-hcad,  well 
and  good — we  do  not  object  to  it  in  the 
least,  nay,  wc  should  think  any  woman  ill- 
deserving  the  name  of  a  "good  wife  who  was 
not — not  only  willing,  but  happy  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  fund,  and  cast  her  lot 
into  the  household  lap.  But  what  if  there  is 
NO  common  purse?  what  if  the  husband 
does  not  and  will  not  support  his  wife  and 
family  7  Is  it  just  and  right  that  he  shall 
demand  to  be  supported  by  his  wife,  and 
claim  the  power  of  laying  his  hands  at  any 
time  upon  the  produce  of  her  labour,  and 
declare  that  legally  it  is  his?  "Could  any¬ 
thing  be  more  harsh  or  cruel,”  said  Lord 
Brougham  sixteen  years  ago,  "  than  that  the 
wife’s  goods  and  chattels  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  husband,  and  that  she  might 
work  and  toil  for  an  unkind  father  to  support 
his  family  and  children,  while  the  husband 
repaid  her  with  harshness  and  brutality — he 
all  the  time  rioting  and  revelling  in  extrava¬ 
gance  and  dissipation,  and  squandering  in 
the  company  of  guilty  paramours  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  her  industry?  The  law  was  silent 
to  the  complaints  of  such  a  woman.”  Should 
death  come  and  release  her  (more  kind  by  far 
than  the  laws  of  her  mother  country),  she 
may  not  even  bequeath  to  her  own  children 
the  scanty  portions  of  her  often  painfnl 
sacrifices  and  quiet  self-denial.  Ah  I  how 
strange  to  woman  will  the  hereafter  life  be, 
where  shall  be  neither  bond  or  free,  neither 
male  or  female,  but  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord. 

But  it  may  be  said,  we  write  as  if  all 
wives  were  perfect,  and  as  if  scandalous,  dis¬ 
sipated,  and  vexatious  women  were  an  un¬ 
known  evil.  Not  at  all;  we  acknowledge 
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there  are  each,  with  much  grief  we  add  many 
anch.  But  is  there  no  punishment  for 
offenders  of  this  description  ?  What  of  that 
bauishment  from  society  which  follows  im¬ 
mediately  any  well-grounded  suspicion  ?  What 
of  that  power  resting  solely  in  the  husband's 
hands  of  casting  off,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the 
wife  who,  forgetting  the  guide  of  her  youth, 
has  learned  to  tread  that  patli  of  darkness 
in  which,  perchance  before  marriage,  he  him¬ 
self  dared  openly  to  run  7 

What  if  that  refusal  to  afford  pecuniary 
assistance  to  the  wife,  who  from  temper,  loss 
of  beauty  or  favour,  has  incurred  her  master's 
displeasure?  And  what  of  those  many  and 
severe  laws  which  can  and  do  most  properly 
punish  and  restrain  bad  wives  ?  All  we  re¬ 
quire,  then,  is,  tluit  there  shall  be  some  law 
— we  do  not  ask  for  a  severe  one,  but  that 
there  shall  be  some  law — to  curb  and  restrain 
husbands  as  well  as  wives,  a  law  to  teach 
men  that  when  the  power  with  which  they 
have  been  entrusted  is  exerted  only  to  be 
abused — that  the  justice  of  England  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  to  control  their  actions,  to 
punish  tlteir  offences,  and  to  protect  their 
wives ! 


THE  PENALTY  OF  JESSONDA. 

The  memorable  reduction  of  the  town  and 
fortifications  of  Algiers  by  Ixrrd  Exmonth’s 
little  squadron  of  five  ships  of  war  and  as 
many  gun-boats  is  one  of  those  events 
familiar  to  us  all.  While  the  leading  nations 
•of  Europe  were  engaged  in  their  desperate 
game  of  war,  and  the  thunderous  cannon  of 
opposing  squadrons  sounded  from  sea  to  sea, 
the  works  and  fortresses  of  Algiers  had, 
almost  unnoticed,  been  improving,  progres¬ 
sing,  renewing,  in  strength  and  vastness, 
until,  at  the  period  referred  to  (1816),  it 
could  boast  of  possessing  some  thirty  bat¬ 
teries  mounted  with  single,  doable,  and  triple 
tiers  of  guns.  The  mule  was  filled  with 
cannon  from  end  to  end,  mostly  in  double 
tiers ;  and  they  counted,  as  defending  the 
approaches  from  the  sea  alone,  upwards  of 
five  hundred  great  pieces,  exclusive  of  bombs, 
mortars,  and  the  like.  The  landward  side 
was  of  corresponding  strength.  The  almost 
fabulous  hardihood  of  Nelson,  when  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  subject,  shrank  from  attacking 
these  formidable  defences,  each  battery  being 
a  complete  fortress  in  itself,  with  less  than 
a  fleet  of  five-and-twenty  line-of-battle  ships. 


On  the  lltb  of  August,  1816,  however. 
Lord  Exmouth,  with  his  comparatively  insig. 
nificant  but  compact  force,  took  his  place, 
and  opened  fire.  A  few  hours  settled  the 
affair.  He  crushed  the  city,  silenced  battery 
after  battery,  blew  up  the  magazines,  fired 
the  shipping,  and  effectually  crippled  a 
merciless  and  irresponsible  power,  past  all 
remedy,  making  the  “  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery  for  ever  ”  the  first  condition  of  that 
peace  which  the  dey  was  but  too  glad  to 
pray  for. 

Among  the  Christian  prisoners  who  thus 
obtained  their  release,  and  early  enough  to 
do  some  good  service  in  a  rising  that  took 
place  in  the  city  during  the  bombardment, 
was  a'young  French  officer  of  marine,  who, 
wounded  in  a  descent  made  by  his  country¬ 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (Iran,  had  bees 
captured  and  sent  to  Algiers;  but,  owing  to 
the  interference  of  the  French  consul,  to 
whom  some  deference  had  always  been  paid, 
an  unusual  lenity  had  been  extended  towardi 
him.  Freedom,  under  certain  conditions  and 
restrictions  under  the  surety  of  the  consul, 
was  granted  him ;  and,  after  a  few  davi, 
Franz  St.  Michel  found  that  life  in  Algiers 
was  tolerable,  and  chiefly  for  the  reasons  to 
be  presently  given. 

Between  thd  fish-market  and  the  sea-wall 
there  lay  a  low,  dirty,  and  crowded  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which,  if  we  designate  as  a  sort  of 
Algerine  “  Wapping,”  the  reader  can  fill  up 
the  details  of  the  picture  for  himself.  In  t 
nook,  defying  discovery,  save  to  the  initiated, 
stood  a  house  where  sailors,  corsairs,  and  such 
like  roving  salt-water  gentry,  usually  boarded, 
and  presided  over  by  one  Demetry,  a  wily 
old  Greek  from  Epirus.  Demetry,  with  tbs 
craft  of  his  people,  and  with  a  relish  in  the 
same  that  gave  it  a  touch  of  art,  could 
master  the  secret  of  everyone  that  frequented 
his  house;  by  what  means  or  method  matten 
little  to  tell.  Franz,  having  acquired  a 
secret  of  his  own  by  this  time,  struck  up  an 
acquaintance  with  Demetry,  whose  house  he 
now  occasionally  frequented. 

When  St.  Michel,  at  last  grown  bolder 
and  more  confidential,  ventured  to  inquire  of 
Demetry  respecting  the  chartering  of  some 
lateen-rigged  craft,  a  felucca,  or  any  quick¬ 
going  thing  with  a  deck  to  it,  Demetry  con¬ 
jectured  that  a  stroke  of  business  in  piracy 
or  contraband  was  going  forward.  But  be 
I  was  wrong,  though  not  altogether  so;  and 
I  when  Franz  confided  one-half  of  bis  secret 
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(which  to  Demetry  was  the  whole),  the 
Epirote  pledged  himself  heart  and  soul  to 
help  him,  and  Franz  empowered  him,  there¬ 
fore,  to  hire  the  vessel  he  wanted. 

■  It  was  to  complete  the  arrangements  in 
progress,  that  one  sultry  afternoon  found 
Franz  Closeted  in  one  of  the  most  stifling 
boles  of  Demetry’s  menagerie,  in  comiMiny 
with  that  worthy  and  three  or  four  swartliy, 
bearded  mariners,  the  leader  of  whom  wonld 
have  formed  a  model  of  the  old  pirate 
Lambro,  while  the  others  were  as  ferocious 
representatives  of  those  “cool  old  sworders”  as 

— ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat. 

Thas  enjoying  themselves,  smoking,  and 
drinking  the  worst  Levant  wine,  they  re¬ 
ceived  part  of  Franz's  money  in  advance, 
with  many  pious  imprecations  of  fidelity, 
settling  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  on 
the  shore  towards  Bona,  where  a  boat  was  to 
be  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  a  wicked¬ 
looking  xebec  rocking  outside  the  surf, 
thence  to  sail  for  Ajaccio  or  Marseilles,  as 
fortune  and  the  winds  would  favour  them. 
This  over,  Franz  took  his  departure,  satisfied 
witli  matters  so  far,  and  having  but  one 
further  arrangement  to  make.  After  quitting 
his  equivocal  companions,  Franz,  without 
difficulty,  passed  the  Algerine  guard  at  the 
soutliern  gate  leading  from  the  city  to  one  of 
the  loneliest,  wildest,  and  least  frequented  of 
its  sylvan  suburbs.  Heedless  of  the  wild 
and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene  of 
mingled  sky,  sea,  and  earth,  offered  to  his 
view,  and  bathed  in  all  tfie  golden  splendours 
of  a  declining  sun,  and  too  intent  on  the 
subject  of  his  engrossing  thoughts,  Franz 
hurried  on,  till  at  last,  a  few  paces  before 
him,  he  beheld  the  object  of  his  hopes  and 
worship,  and  sprang  forward  to  meet  her. 

It  was  a  woman  of  some  sixteen  years  of 
age,  with  a  light,  tall,  and  graceful  figure, 
_  and  whose  elastic  step  showed  one  accustomed 
to  the  vigorous  and  bracing  breezes  of  the 
Berber  hills.  The  head  was  small,  and  nobly 
united  by  an  exquisitely  moulded  neck  to  her 
fine  shoulders.  The  almost  diaphanous 
nostrils,  distended  with  quick  breathing;  the 
parted  lips,  exhibiting  the  even,  white,  small 
teeth;  the  magnificent  Orient  face,  in  whose 
hues  the  olive  and  the  rose  mingled;  the 
splendid  profile,  the  long,  silken  eyelashes, 
the  sparkle,  the  freshness,  the  odorous  air 
which  surrounded  her,  told  that  if  Franz  had 


fallen  in  love,  he  had  selected  one  of  the 
most  perfect  objects  of  worship  Algiers  could 
probably  boast  of. 

“Franz!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  inde¬ 
scribable,  as  she  liastened  to  meet  him. 

“  My  brave  .lessondal”  he  returned,  clasp¬ 
ing  her  fur  a  moment  in  his  arms.  “  And 
you  are  here  before  me !"  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
self-reproach.  “  It  is  true  that — ” 

“  I  seized  an  opportunity  offered  me  during 
my  duenna's  absence  of  coming  unnoticed,” 
exclaimed  Jessonda,  hurriedly  interrupting 
him ;  “  and  you  know  the  terrible  penalty — ’’ 

“  I  know  the  fearful  risks  you  run  for  me, 
Jessonda,”  he  gravely  replied.  “  I  know 
something,  though  not  all,  perhaps,  of  what 
lies  in  your  perilous  path ;  and  I  know  your 
loving  heart  scorns  it.” 

“  Peril,  death,'  are  nought  to  those  who 
love,”  she  said. 

“True,  dear  Jessonda;  and  it  is  now  my 
turn  to  act  and  to  dare,”  returned  the  lieu¬ 
tenant.  “  All  is  prepared  for  our  c.scape,  and 
to-morrow  that  light  vessel  will  bear  us  away,” 
and  he  pointed  to  the  xebec,  with  her  peaked 
lateen  yards  flashing  like  so  many  lances  as 
she  ruse  and  fell  on  the  restless  waters  where 
she  was  at  anchor. 

“To-morrow!”  she  s.aid,  and  paused  a 
moment;  then  added,  “Well,  be  it  so.  .Adieu 
father,  country,  home!  Farewell,  stem 
parent,  tyrant  like  thy  master !  Adieu,  home 
from  whence  I  was  to  be  sold !  Lo !  I  choose 
for  myself;  but  0  Franz!  Franz!"  she  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  tone  of  almost  passionate 
entreaty,  “  do  not  cease  to  love  me,  for  then 
what  shall  I  have  left  me  ?” 

“  I  will  not.  I  swear  I  will  not!  And 
now,  dear  Jessonda,”  he  said,  “  let  me  make 
you  understand  the  arrangements  I  have 
made  for  your  comfort  and  safety,”  and  he 
proceeded  to  detail  his  plans,  their  place  and 
time  of  meeting,  and  the  rest.  Then  they 
parted  to  seek  the  town  by  different  ways. 

Hitherto  things  had  gone  on  smoothly 
enough,  but  besides  that  the  cunning  old  He- 
metry  wasin  possession  of  the  young  ofiicer’s 
secret,  another  was  aware  of  it  also.  And  this 
was  the  duenna  whom  Jessonda,  dreading  to 
confide  in,  had  taken  some  pains  to  deceive  ; 
but  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the  latter 
was  not  so  easily  defeated. 

The  Dey  of  Algiers  (as  had  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  from  time  immemorial,  notwithstanding 
occasional  exceptions  to  the  rule),  to  mark 
the  sense  of  his  hatred  against  all  Christians, 
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and  the  extent  of  his  power,  had  forbidden 
anj  union,  clandestine  or  public  (the  former 
emphatically),  between  any  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  and  his  own  subjects.  The  penal¬ 
ties  were  excessive,  and  depending  upon  his 
own  mood — ^mostly  of  that  sanguinary  “  Muley 
Moloch”  kind,  which  only  hesitates  between 
the  scimitar  and  the  bowstring — and  this 
wholesome  rule,  so  rigidly  enforced,  was 
generally  successful.  Jessonda,  however, 
with  the  perversity  natural  to  woman,  loved 
Franz  in  dehance  of  this  prohibition,  and 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  life  and  liberty  for  his 
sake. 

Her  father,  a  man  of  rank  and  influence, 
had  already  assigned  her  hand  to  one  of  the 
dey's  favourite  officers.  The  intimation  had 
been  made  to  that  young  lady  without  the 
ceremony  of  asking  her  opinion,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  her  with  that  silent  submission 
which  may  announce  either  assent  or  dissent, 
refusal  or  indifference — a  sort  of  “  what- 
ever-yon-please-papa”  kind  of  recognition  of 
authority.  As  the  stern  parent  had  but  one 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  that  his  own, 
and  put  but  one  construction  upon  her  looks, 
nothing  but  the  lapse  of  a  moon  or  two  had 
to  be  waited  for ;  and,  meantime,  Marotta, 
her  duenna,  a  half  hag-like,  mercenary  Mo- 
resca,  was  ordered  to  keep  such  watch  over 
her  ward  as  tradition  assigns  to  the  habits 
of  these  (and  other)  very  respectable  people. 
Jessonda,  however,  to  whom  love  lent  in¬ 
vention,  continued  to  elude  all,  or  believed 
■he  did  so,  andinfour-and-twenty  hours  more, 
if  the  fates  were  only  propitious,  would  be 
■ailing  to  the  sunny  south  of  la  belle  France, 
in  company  with  the  (soon  to  be)  husband  of 
her  choice. 

Jessonda  returned  to  her  father's  house 
unnoticed,  and  the  lynx-eyed  duenna,  on 
entering  the  young  girl's  chamber,  found  her 
seated  there  calm,  composed,  and  indifferent. 
Few  words  passed  between  them,  but  the 
icy  smile,  and  the  sinister  gleam  of  the 
woman’s  eyes,  attested  to  a  knowledge  which 
would  have  filled  Jessonda’s  heart  with 
dismay,  had  she  regarded  Marotta’s  words, 
look,  or  manner  at  all,  which  she  did  not, 
that  heart  being  already  too  full  of  other 
and  fonder  thoughts. 

The  night  came  on,  clad  in  silver  and  pur¬ 
ple,  accompanied  with  stars  and  glory.  Soft 
winds  were  mingling  with  the  fountains 
playing  in  the  marble  court-yard  without, 
and  whispering  like  a  lover’s  voice  among  the 


I  orange  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  tropic  flowers  scattered  about;  and 
Jessonda  slept  on  her  conch — a  soft,  happy, 
dreaming  sleep,  sweet  as  that  of  infancy,  where 
neither  fear,  nor  doubt,  nor  dread  ever  come 
to  disturb  its  Elysian  repose. 

«  V  *  *  a 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dey's  palace, 
as  the  night  fell,  some  guards  might  have  been 
seen  conducting  a  muffied  female  form,  whose 
vigorous  steps  and  erect  gait  betrayed  an  in¬ 
exorable  energy  of  purpose.  It  was  Ma¬ 
rotta,  the  young  girl’s  duenna,  whose 
cupidity  prompted  her  to  the  steps  she 
took.  They  were  bending  their  steps 
towards  a  curtained  pavilion  belonging  to 
Hampt,*so  high  in  favour  with  the  relentless 
dey,  and  who  was  the  intended  betrothed  of 
Jessonda.  The  curtains  of  the  pavilion 
were  lifted  up,  the  officer  aroused,  and  both 
were  left  together  alone.  With  that  dry, 
laconic  brevity  peculiar  to  her,  Hamet,  in  a 
few  words,  was  made  acquainted  with  every 
particular. 

Marotta  could  see  by  the  silver  lamp  which 
flung  its  softened  gleams  over  the  barbaric 
splendour  of  the  pavilion,  flashing  upon 
Hamet’s  arms  and  gorgeous  robe,  that  his 
eyes  grew  lurid,  his  lips  livid,  and  his  dusky 
face  dark  with  fury.  “  Now  I  shall  have 
gold,”  she  said  to  herself ;  but  in  another 
moment,  though  he  ground  his  teeth  and 
played  with  the  haft  of  his  jambea,  every 
vestige  of  rage  and  passion  was  gone.  The 
man^of  volcanic  passions  was  as  cold  and  calm 
in  appearance  as  the  cone  of  Hecla. 

“  That  will  do,”  he  Said,  tranquilly  seat¬ 
ing  himself  on  his  cushions  again.  If  thou 
art  honest,  I  thank  thee ;  if  revengeful,  thon 
art  revenged.  Go !” 

“  Go !”  repeated  M<-trotta  in  surprise,  and 
furious  with  disappointment.  “Dost  thou 
not  believe  me  7  Wouldst  thon  have  farther 
proofs  that  she  loves  this  young  Christian  7” 

“  No !”  thundered  Hamet ;  “  if  she  loves 
another.  Giaour  though  he  be,  Hamet  will 
not  stoop  to  contend  for  her  hand.  I  pity 
her,  and — that  is  what  thon  desirest,  I 
doubt  not.”  And  he  flung  with  scorn  and 
contempt  some  pieces  of  gold  to  her  feet, 
which  she  eagerly  gathered  up.  “  Go,”  he 
said,  “  and  see  my  face  no  more.” 

“  Wilt  thou  not  see  her  father,  then,  save 
her,  and  pnnish  him  t”  persisted  Marotta,  in 
real  surprise  and  disappointment. 

“  Seek  her  father  7”  echoed  Hamet.  *'  Ask 
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me  rather  if  I  will  not  send  mj  own  mntes 
to  strangle  her.  I  am  no  executioner  I  Go, 
save  her  thyself  if  thou  canst.  If  thou  re- 
gardest  her,  save  her  from  dishonour.  Yet,” 
he  continued,  “watch  her,  and  hold  thy 
peace.  Speak  no  word  of  it.  Go!”  And 
with  an  imperious  wave  of  the  hand,  he 
finally  dismissed  her;  and  Marotta,  con¬ 
ducted  as  she  came,  quitted  the  precincts  of 
the  palace. 

Exasperated  by  the  contempt  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  indifference  of  Hamet,  on  her  return 
she  crept  softly  into  .Tessonda’s  chamber,  and 
saw  that  the  girl  still  slept;  and  then  she 
sought  the  presence  of  the  maiden’s  father. 
Short  and  decisive  enough,  this  time,  was 
their  interview. 

a  *  w  a  Si 

At  midnight  Jcssonda  was  awakened. 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
she  started  up,  uttering  a  cry  of  terror  at 
beholding  the  swarthy,  stem,  bearded  face 
of  her  father,  with  his  dark  and  sullen  eyes 
fixed  upon  her.  She  felt  her  blood  becom¬ 
ing  cold  at  her  very  heart,  and  a  presenti¬ 
ment  stealing  over  her,  fast  becoming  cer¬ 
tainty.  His  gaunt,  statuesque  form,  clad  in 
his  flowing,  half  barbaric  dress,  stood  loom¬ 
ing  before  her  like  the  figure  of  an  inexorable 
and  dreadful  fate.  Behind  him  were  two 
mntes,  black  and  deformed,  bearing  torches ; 
while  a  gigantic  negro,  holding  loose,  dan¬ 
gling  folds  of  thin  cord  in  his  hand,  might 
have  indicated  a  horror  not  to  be  fully  revealed 
in  words.  She  saw  them  not,  however,  at  the 
moment.  Her  fears  and  thoughts  were  a 
moment  far  away.  When  this  passed,  the 
cold,  impassive  face,  with  its  dreadful  pallor, 
alone  fascinated  her.  Presently  her  eyes 
began  to  wander  round  the  chamber,  and 
falling  on  the  mutes,  she  gave  a  shuddering 
sob,  and,  gathering  the  folds  that  covered 
her  couch  around  her,  sat  white  and  still  as 
death. 

“  My  daughter,”  broke  in  the  cold,  hard 
voice  of  her  father,  “  is  it  tme  that  thou 
refusest  to  be  the  bride  of  the  noble  Hamet, 
whom  the  dey  so  worthily  favours  ?” 

“  I  do  not  love  him,”  was  her  half-whis¬ 
pered  answer. 

“  It  is  my  will,”  he  said,  “  and  the  child  is 
cursed  that  rebels  against  the  parent.  W'hat 
is  thy  reason  ?” 

“  I  do  not  love  him,”  she  murmured. 

His  brow  darkened.  The  gathering  storm 
of  wrath  was  about  to  burst. 


“  Thou  has  been  seen  in  the  grove  on  the 
hill,  beyond  the  city,  whispering  to  a  nun, 
leaning  on  his  shoulder;  his  lips  have 
pressed  thine.  Do  you  love  him?”  he 
asked. 

Then  Jessonda  was  aware  that  she  had 
been  watched  aud  betrayed ;  and,  with  the 
calmness  of  one  who  knows  there  is  no 
appeal,  no  hope,  merely  bowed  her  head,  and 
answered,  “  I  do." 

“  A  dog  of  a  Christian  1”  he  exclaimed. 
“  Verily,  daughter,  thou  hast  done  very  ill  I 
Apostate  to  thy  religion,  and  false  to  our 
laws ;  rebel  against  thy  father’s  will ;  dost 
thou  persist?  Will  nothing  change  thee, 
Jessonda  ?” 

Something  like  emotion  there  was  in  his 
deep  voice.  It  is  always  affecting  to  see  a 
stern  man  moved,  and  Jessonda  felt  it. 

“What  means  my  father?”  she  asked, 
lifting  up  her  eyes. 

“Cast  this  Giaour  off ;  recant — ”  he  said. 

“  I  cannot  give  up  my  lover,”  she  began. 

“  Enough  !”  he  coldly  said.  “  Pray  to 
God — thine  or  mine.  Pray.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary.” 

She  looked  around  her,  then  cast  into  his 
face  a  soft,  appealing  look.  It  was  the  look 
of  one  that  asks  for  pity  where  it  has  the 
profoundest  right  of  nature  to  demand  it. 
The  short  pause  grew  agonizing.  Neither 
broke  it.  He  was  like  bronze — she  like 
marble;  both  immovable.  Then  her  eyes 
fell,  her  lips  moved,  her  head  lowered.  She 
uras  praying. 

“  Come,  Arthax,”  said  the  father  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  and  pointing  to  his 
daughter.  The  black  giant  advanced,  cord 
in  hand. 

“Carry  her  away,”  he  added  a  moment 
after. 

e  e  e  e  a 

The  day  broke,  the  morning  dawned ; 
noon  came  and  passed  away,  the  delicious 
evening  was  advancing,  and  Franz,  burning 
with  impatience  to  depart,  was  about  to 
leave  his  dwelling,  when  Marotta  entered, 
and,  after  a  few  hurried  questions  and 
answers,  the  young  lieutenant  believed  in 
the  duenna’s  plausible  tale,  and  eagerly  con¬ 
sented  to  follow  her  to  the  presence  of  his 
beautiful  young  bride  elect,  who  was  teaiting 
for  him. 

He  followed  her  without  a  word  through 
many  a  street  and  turning,  until  they  stopped 
at  a  small  door  leading  iuto  a  court-yard  at 
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the  back  of  a  house,  which  Franz  knew  to 
be  the  dwelling-place  of  his  mistress.  This 
was  opened,  and  closed  as  he  passed  in  with 
Marotta,  who  led  him  then  under  a  long 
colonnade,  at  the  corner  of  which  ho  was ' 
startled  by  suddenly  beholding  a  colossal 
negro  start  forth  out  of  the  shade.  The 
half-drawn  sword  was  replaced  as  the 
duenna  informed  him  that  this  was  Arthax, 
a  faithful  slave,  who  would  aid  them. 

The  evening  was  yet  early,  but  strangely 
lowering,  and  the  lofty  walls  and  verandahs 
which  ran  around  cast  broad  shadows 
downwards,  rendered  more  sombre  by  a 
cloatcr  of  tall  and  sombre  cypresses  grow¬ 
ing  round  a  fountain  that  was  plash¬ 
ing  with  a  melancholy  cadence  in  the ' 
centre.  The  breezes,  too,  that  made  the 
dark  foliage  nod  and  whisper,  had  something 
in  them  so  doleful,  that  a  vague  dread  and 
distrust  stole  upon  the  ardent  young  French¬ 
man's  heart  as  he  continued  to  follow  bis  | 
guide  by  a  nturow  passage,  where  a  short  | 
flight  of  steps  led  downwards  to  a  door,  > 
entering  he  knew  not  where.  As  it  was , 
opened,  however,  an  icy  breath  swept  by,  I 
and  involuntarily  he  drew  back,  exclaiming,  I 
“  What  does  this  mean?  Where  are  yon  I 
leading  me,  and  why  does  this  man  follow?" 

“  I  am  loading  you  to  Jessonda,”  returned  ! 
the  woman  with  her  evil  smile ;  “  and  as  I 
for  Arthax,  you  will  find  him  useful.  Come,  I 
I  am  taking  you  to  one  who  has  not  hesi¬ 
tated  in  braving  all  fur  the  man  she  loved. 
Do  you  doubt  ?  do  you  fear  ?  do  you  hesi¬ 
tate  ?''  I 

“  No,  no ;  but  this  strange,  dark  place — ” 
“  Would  you  have  me  lead  you  through  ' 
the  house,  to  her  father’s  presence?  Well,' 
this  way,  then.  It  is  the  nearest,  and  a: 
mere  passage,”  and  Marotta  smiled. 

“  A  passage  T  The  word  haunted  him, 
and  the  smile  more  so. 

“Yes,  a  passage.  It  leads  from  here — | 
elsewhere.  Except  by  this  way,  you  will 
not  meet  your  beloved.  Choose,  therefore,  to 
go  forward  or  remain.” 

“  JSfi  avant cried  the  gallant  young  fel¬ 
low,  descending  the  steps  lower,  and  followed 
by  Arthax.  The  door  shut  to  with  a  clang, 
and  the  three  were  in  outer  darkness. 

“  Treachery !'  cried  St.  Michel,  tugging 
at  his  sword,  but  an  iron  gripe  restrained 
him,  and  the  cold  voice  of  Marotta  reached 
his  ear. 

“  Do  not  fear,”  it  said ;  “  wait  till  a  torch 


‘s  lighted ;  and,  by  the  Prophet,  I  swear  to 
lead  you  to  Jessonda.  Be  calm.  There  is  ' 
time  enough.  Arthax,  give  us  light.”  As  she 
spoke,  a  red  glare  began  to  spread  aronnd, 
and  the  African  cast  the  light  of  his 
flaming  brand  into  the  farthest  recesses  of 
the  gloom.  The  vault — for  such  it  really 
was — low,  arched,  and  time-eaten,  awakened 
the  suspicions  of  Franz  anew. 

This  time  his  arm  was  free,  and  his  sword 
drawn.  In  the  left  hand  he  l>eld  a  pistol. 

“  I  warn  you,”  said  he  sternly',  “  not  to  trifle 
with  roe.  1  am  both  doubtful  and  deter¬ 
mined.” 

“  Follow,  and  do  not  threaten  ;  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  dismal  place  to  which  your  beauti¬ 
ful  betrothed  did  not  fear  to  come.  To 
the  left,  Arthax,  to  the  left and  on  Ma¬ 
rotta  went. 

“  Oh,  my  Jessonda,  my  love  !”  murmured 
Franz,  and  followed  farther  to  where  this 
gloomy  vault  took  far  more  enlarged  and 
loftier  proportions.  In  the  centre  of  this 
chamber  he  observed  that  a  circular  space  on 
the  floor  was  darker  than  the  rest.  He  fell 
back  with  a  cry  of  surprise  and  horror  when 
he  found  himself  at  the  edge  of  a  black  and 
yawning  pit — a  fathomless  well  I  On  the 
edge  was  a  coil  of  stout  cordage,  one  end  of 
which  evidently  reached  to  the  bottom. 

“  Pull,  .4rthax,  pull !”  exclaimed  Marotta 
with  her  baleful  smile ;  and,  when  the  negro 
stuck  his  torch  in  the  soft  floor,  he  caught 
hold  of  the  rope,  and  began  to  haul  it  up. 
Some  heavy  weight  St.  Michel  knew  was  at 
its  extremity,  and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  on 
his  forehead.  His  head  was  swimming,  and 
he  began  to  experience  a  deadly  sickness  at 
the  heart. 

It  was  a  deep  well,  for  Franz  could  hear 
the  plash,  plash  of  water  as  the  rope  swayed 
and  swung.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  dreaded 
burden  came !  It  appeared  I  it  was  laid 
down  almost  at  the  feet  of  the  poor,  mad¬ 
dened  youth.  He  uttered  a  cry,  mentioned 
the  beloved  name — for  there  lay  what  was 
once  Jessonda. 

Franz,  all  of  a  tremble,  knelt  down,  caught 
up  the  darling  head  tenderly,  swept  away  the 
dripping  tresses,  embraced  it  wildly,  kissed 
the  cold  lips,  and  with  his  eyes  seeming 
turned  to  stone,  muttered — 

“  Oh,  God  I  It  blinds  me!  it  blinds  me ! 
Oh,  my  love  P  He  kissed  her  bands,  her 
face,  her  lips,  her  eyes,  over  and  over 
again. 
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Then  a  revulsion  came.  This  appalling 
act,  the  gratuitous  brntalitv  that  attended  | 
it,  roused  up  all  the  hot  blood  to  his  heart.  | 
The  mighty  weight  of  wordless  sorrow  ex¬ 
pressed  by  his  wan  lips,  as  with  a  sort  of 
fading  smile  he  kissed  her  once  more,  and 
rose  to  his  feet,  vanished,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  fierce  thirst  for  vengeance. 

“Tigress!”  he  shouted,  “take  from  «»€ 
an  additional  reward  !”  Ere  the  negro  could 
stop  his  hand,  he  bad  fired,  and  the  bullet 
pierced  the  creature’s  heart,  her  life  depart¬ 
ing  with  the  shriek  she  uttered.  Franz  was 
thinking  vaguely  of  the  woman’s  equivocal 
words — the  passage  that  led  to  .Tessonda. 
And  Jessonda,  the  light  of  his  eyes,  the  star 
of  his  existence,  was  dead — dead !  She 
wonld  never  waken  more. 

Suddenly  the  sullen  roll  of  Moorish  drums 
was  heard,  followed  by  the  sound  of  feet 
trampling  and  mshing  to  and  fro.  The 
clatter  of  barbaric  arms,  and  the  clang  of 
many  match-locks  striking  against  the 
ground  came  next,  and  the  place  seemed 
all  on  fire  with  torches.  ButFranz,  fearful  now 
in  his  great  calmness,  was  again  kneeling 
beside  his  murdered  love. 

“  Oh,  my  love !  oh,  my  life !”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  when  a  voice  met  his  ears : 

“  Behold  the  punishment  of  the  apos¬ 
tate  !” 

Looking  up,  St.  Michel  saw  and  knew  the 
speaker.  It  was  the  dey  himself,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  guards.  On  one  side  of  him 
stood  Demetry,  witli  a  pale,  afirighted  face; 
on  the  other,  Jessonda's  father,  cold,  im¬ 
movable — a  very  stone. 

The  young  lieutenant  no  longer  felt  the 
slightest  emotion  of  fear.  A  reckless  apathy 
had  succeeded,  but  he  felt  some  stir  in  his 
blood  still  when  he  met  the  dark,  sullen  eyes 
of  the  father,  and  glanced  on  the  form  of 
the  relentless  executioner — the  negro. 
Against  these  two  be  recorded  a  silent  vow  of 
vengeance,  and  met  the  frowning  looks  of 
the  dey  with  a  calmness  which  awakened  that 
dignitary's  wrath. 

“Seize  him,  and  remove  him,”  he  said; 
and  the  next  moment  two  of  the  guards  had 
manacled  his  hands,  and  led  the  unhappy 
yonth  forth,  heedless  whither  he  went  or 
what  befell  him.  In  a  short  space,  all  had 
again  re-assembled  in  a  principal  chamber  of 
the  house  which  poor  Jessonda  had  so  lately 
brightened  with  her  presence. 

Utterly  indifferent,  perfectly  collected,  bnt 


drawing  in  his  breath  with  those  deep, 
shivering  sobs  that  tell  of  a  great  agony, 
Franz  stood  before  the  tyrant,  who,  seated 
in  a  chair  of  state  that  somewhat  resembled 
bb  own  (for  Jessonda’s  truculent  parent  was 
a  magnate  after  their  barbaric  fashion),  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  hold  what  “  his  Greatness  ”  might 
deem  a  trial. 

“  Now,  dog  of  a  Greek  1”  he  thnndered  out 
to  Demetry,  “  step  forth,  and  tell  all  yon 
know.” 

Demetry  had  a  case  to  make  out,  and  it 
required  all  the  skill  of  the  clever  boarding¬ 
house  keeper  fur  corsairs  generally  to  give  it 
an  aspect  most  favourable  to  the  dey’s  terrible 
I  eyes ;  because,  having  already  mode  his  state- 
I  ments — treachery  within  treachery — he  was 
I  puzzled  how  to  vary  its  features,  and  say 
something  new.  He  therefore  spoke  in  an 
abject  manner  of  his  duty  to  the  state,  his 
respect  for  the  constitution,  his  reverence  for 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  his  cringing 
adoration  of  the  great  dey’s  fiat  in  particular. 
Demetry  became  rhetorical,  which  was  a 
mistake,  and  had  it  all  his  own  way  for  a 
time,  which  was  an  offence  against  despotism. 

“  What  did  the  Giaour  give  yon  for  the 
aid  yon  engaged  to  give  him  ?”  asked  the  dey 
point  blank,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  knave. 

This  was  turning  the  tables  on  Demetry  ; 
bnt,  nothing  daunted,  he  tried  a  bold  false¬ 
hood  and  swore  by  Allah  and  the  Prophet, 

I  by  the  Koran  and  his  beard,  that  he  had  not 
received  a  duro,  nor  ever  intended  to  soil  his 
hand  with  a  grain  of  the  filthy  lucre.  He 
knew  his  obligation  to  the  laws  far  better, 
and  for  this  alone  had  he  seemed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  young  man’s  designs. 

“  What  say  yon  to  this  7"  demanded  the 
dey,  turning  to  Franz,  struck  with  the 
'  stoical  calm  that  reigned  upon  the  youth’s 
forehead. 

“One  half  of  what  he  has  said  is  true, 
and  the  other  half  false — ” 

“  By  Allah,  I  swear — and  Demetry  began 
to  wag  his  beard  with  more  confidence  and 
greater  energy. 

“  Silence  the  Giaour !”  thundered  the  dey, 
and  thereupon  the  Greek  was  sainted  across 
the  month  with  the  heel  of  a  heavy  slipper. 
“  Now  speak  I”  addressing  St.  Michel. 

“  I..et  your  guards  take  a  paper  from  my 
pocket,”  replied  the  latter.  “  It  is  a  receipt 
for  money  already  advanced,  with  a  stipu¬ 
lation  for  a  further  sum  that  was  to  have 
been  paid  to-night  on  the  deck  of  the  xebec,** 
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jud  the  prisoner's  head  sank  on  his  breast, 
as  he  thought  of  what  this  night  had  brought 
hpi. 

“  Let  the  xebec  be  sunk  by  the  fort,  with 
all  on  board  her,”  said  the  Algerine  coolly. 
*  And  as  for  you” — he  turned  liis  fierce  eye 
upon  Demetry  as  be  spoke,  and  accompanied 
the  same  by  a  sign. 

That  luckless  paper  found  on  Franz  had 
convicted  poor  Demetry  at  once.  The  Epirote 
was  tripped  in  a  trice,  and  incontinently 
bastinadoed.  All  he  was  pos8e.ssed  of  was 
subsequently  absorbed  in  a  fine,  and  the  | 
miserable  wretch  found  that  traitors  arc  ‘ 
sometimes  too  liberally  paid. 

Meantime  the  dey  pronounced  upon  Jes- 
sonda’s  father,  for  having  usurped  his  (the 
dey’s)  functions,  a  sentence  of  retirement  and 
fasting  for  a  moon  (mon(h),  remitting  what¬ 
ever  heavier  penalties  then  existing  in  Algiers 
for  deliberate  murder,  in  consequence  of  the 
zeal  and  firmness  exhibited ;  for  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  man  did  not  feel 
strange  throes  for  the  loss  of  his  child ;  and 
this  was  only  human  nature  fighting  against 
the  prejudices  of  birth,  education,  and  custom. 
Franz  was  ordered  to  the  palace  prison,  until 
the  period  when  a  caravan  should  be  going 
into  the  “  interior,”  which  means  being  taken 
into  some  region  in  Central  or  Eastern  .4frica, 
where  slavery  in  its  direst  forms  exists,  with 
no  more  chances  of  escape  than  of  grasping 
the  horns  of  the  moon.  So,  on  the  soul  of 
the  poor'  youth  fell  woe  and  darkness,  unless 
a  thought  of  vengeance,  or  a  vision  of  Jes- 
aonda  in  her  beatitude,  might  happen  to 
lighten  up  his  oblivion  at  any  hour,  sleeping 
or  waking. 

He  bad  already,  in  a  few  deliberate  words 
quietly  uttered,  told  the  dey  that  he  had  for 
all  this  bis  task  of  vengeance  yet  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  and  that,  from  the  maiden's  father 
and  from  the  negro,  he  would  exact  a  stern 
and  uncompromising  account,  supposing  life 
and  liberty  were  by  any  turn  of  fortune  to 
favour  him ;  and  the  dey  almost  admired  the 
indomitable  spirit  which  the  doomed  young 
officer  exhibited. 

Before  the  projected  transfer  into  the 
interior  took  place,  the  dey,  enraged  at  many 
Christian  words  and  deeds  which  reproached 
him,  and  wearied  with  consular  remonstrances 
of  all  kinds,  connived,  in  the  month  of  May 
of  the  same  year,  at  an  atrocious  outrage  and 
butchery  upon  some  industrious  and  inoffen- 1 
sive  people,  chiefiy  Corsicans  and  Neapolitans,  i 
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I  engaged  in  the  coral-fisheries  of  Bona ;  and, 

I  as  England  and  France  wereso  busily  engaged, 
I  our  “  Muley  Moloch  ”  fancied  that  he  could 
I  act  with  impunity.  Like  many  a  cleverer 
I  man,  however,  he  reckoned  without  bis  host; 
\  for,  on  the  lltb  August,  the  death-awaken- 
■  ing  thunder  of  the  British  cannon,  and  the 
I  resounding  Britishcheer,  were  heard  mingling 
'  together;  and,  while  the  dey  made  a  brave 
:  and  obstinate  resistance,  his  dangers  were 
^  enhanced  by  a  tumnlt,  as  has  been  stated, 
among  the  Christian  population,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  prison-doors  were  opened,  and 
among  the  rest  came  forth  poor  Franz,  the 
wreck  of  his  former  self. 

When  he  began  to  comprehend,  though 
slowly,  what  this  tumult  might  mean,  his 
thirst  for  avenging  the  death  of  .Tessonda 
was  awakened ;  and,  possessing  himself  of 
arms,  he  headed  a  band  of  the  disaffected, 
whose  object  was  principally  rapine  and 
plunder,  and  led  them  rather  by  chance  than 
design  to  the  house  where  the  ineffaceable 
tragedy  had  been  acted.  Her  father  fell 
in  the  fierce  fight,  despite  the  furious  and 
raging  efforts  made  by  the  bereaved  youth 
to  slay  the  slayer  himself.  Other  hands 
spared  him  that  outrage  upon  the  memory 
of  his  beloved,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  passing  his  sword  through  the  body  of 
Arthax,  dedicating  him  to  the  infernal  gods 
in  the  name  of  her  whom  the  poor  wretch 
had  deprived  of  life.  He  escaped  the 
janissaries  by  a  miracle,  and  managed  to 
row  to  an  advancing  gun-boat,  under  the 
whole  fire  of  the  Mole,  with  a  temerity  that 
rescues  men  from  the  very  jaws  of  death ; 
and  joining  in  the  attack,  fought  like  one 
possessed,  when  a  landing  on  one  occasion 
was  effected  and  made.  Since  then  he  has 
;  fought  in  many  an  African  campaign,  seek- 
I  ing  the  death  which  always  evaded  him,  but 
he  never  forgot  .Tessonda,  and  is  now  an  old 
and  feeble  man,  longing  for  that  hour  when 
he  can  join  her  never  more  to  be  parted. 
He  spends  many  an  hour  in  solitude  musing 
over  the  few  souvenirs  that  remind  him  of 
her ;  and  the  cord  which  was  the  agent  of 
her  death  is  treasured  as  a  memorial  that 
will  pass  with  him  to  bis  grave. 

If  a  man  look  sharp  and  attentively,  he  shall 
see  fortune;  for  thougli  she  be  blind,  she  is  not 
invisible. 

Ik  counsel  it  is  Rood  to  see  dangers;  in  execu¬ 
tion  not  to  see  them,  except  they  be  vcr>'  great. 
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NETTED  PURSE,  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN. 
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Mat7.buu<( _ Fonr  skeins 

of  flne  purse  silk;  steel 
^  meshes  No.  I'i  and  No.  16; 

passementerie  tassels  and 
rings  to  match  the  siik. 

On  a  foundation  of  100 
*SSSK  stitches,  do  20  rounds  of 

round  netting  with  No.  16 
'MMjsu  mcsli;  then  a  single  round 

gM4lh  No.  12  mesh ;  then  four 

wm  more  rounds  with  the  small 

mesh.  After  this,  do  10 
rounds  ot  honeycomb  net- 
large  mesh, 
and  again  20  rounds  ot 
netting,  like  the  first 
E?.*Wfe*3  part.  This  forms  one  end 

St purse. 

mesh, 

do  30  roie$  (not  rounds)  of 
plainsliamondnettlng;  then 
J5^  repeat  the  end,  the  reverse 

Draw  np  the  ends,  and 
finish  with  the  paasemen. 
tcrle  tassels,  and  lings  to 

iu  SECTION  OF  WINDOW 

(/■'  ''llilM  CURTAIN, 

/H  [ilrHli'il  »  FAHCT  KCTTIHO. 

flMi  1  Y  tli,!  JiATBRiALS — Coarse  cro- 

!■  I  ll  Ini  l<]g|  Chet  cotton,  which  may  bo 

|f||  .1  1 1'  i  bought  by  the  pound.  A 

11  "I  1  fiat  bone  mesh,  three-qnar- 

■  1  I  I-  ters  of  an  inch  wide,  steel 

IIhI  '  meshes  Nos.  13  and  1.1,  and 

11  III  1 1  bone  ditto  Nos.  6  and  9. 

II  iff  I  I  ^ST*5  In  making  thefoundatlon, 

■  fl'  r  allow  100  stitches,  with  the 

I  i|!i  mesh  No.  9,  for  every  yard, 

I  it  I  ”  i  ’*'*’*  curtain  la  to  be  done  In 

j:  p  ;=:’i;."  ^,iy  stripes,  thus :  Do  tour  plain 

r|jf  iffliii  tiSliiT  1  rows;  then  eight  rows,  or 

'1  V;^.  “\i.  two  perfect  patterns  of 

Grecian  netting,  with 
meshes  Nos.  6  and  13;  then  one  perfect  pattern 
of  spotted  diamond  netting,  using  Nos.  9  and  IS 
meshes ;  then  again  the  same  Grecian  netting  as 
before;  and,  to  complete  tlie  stripe,  22  rows  of 
plain  netting,  with  No.  9  mesh.  As  the  fancy 
stripe  should,  however,  come  at  both  edges,  only- 
four  plain  rows  should  bo  done  at  lost.  Instead 
of  22. 

Miss  9  holes,  and  in  every  10th  repeat  this 
scallop ;  finally,  do  one  row,  like  the  last,  round 
every  scallop,  taking  also  a  stitch  on  the  Mh  or 
centre  one  of  every  9  missed. 

It  being  impossible  to  give  directions,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Ewolisbwoman’s  DoKKsne 
llAOAZiifB,  for  all  these  stitches,  we  must  refbr 
our  readers  to  the  “  DicUonary  of  Needlework,’*' 
where  fhll  instructions  fbr  them.  iUostrated  br 
diagrams,  will  be  found. 

The  little  spray  should  be  darned  in  eoano 
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knitting  cotton,  and  will  look  beat  If  worked  In  wine,  and  a  tabic-spoonful  of  sweet  spirits  of 
the  revtru  direction  to  that  given  in  the  ,  nitre,  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 

pattern.  \  SetondClau.  Local  Treatment _ Asthesymp. 

When  the  width  of  the  curtain  is  done,  tlie  toms  of  these  kinds  of  burns  are'  more  severe 
scalloped  border  may  be  added  thus  :  Witii  the  than  those  of  tlie  first  class,  so  tlie  remedies  ap. 
broad  flat  mesh,  do  U  stitches  in  one  liole ;  turn,  ,  propriate  to  them  are  more  powerful.  Having, 
and  with  No.  9  do  a  stitch  on  every  stitcli.  Turn  as  carefully  as  possible,  removed  the  clotlies  from 
again,  and  do  a  stitch  on  every  stitcli,  and  witli  the  burnt  surface,  and  taking  care  not  to  break 
No.  15  mesh,  a  stitch  after  every  stitch  but  tlie  the  bladder.s,  spread  the  fallowing.lininieiit  (No.  1) 
last,  to  make  the  spot.  Turn  again,  and  do  ano-  on  a  piece  of  linen  er  lint — not  the  side— 
thcr  row  like  this.  j  sod  apply  it  to  the  part ;  the  liniment  should  be 

_ _  equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  linseed-oil,  well 

I  mixed.  If  the  bum  is  on  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
TLip  DOPTOR  '  It  is  bettor  to  use  a  warm  llnseed-roeal  poultice. 

f  After  a  few  days,  dress  the  wound  with  Turner's 
BruNs  Aim  Scalds  lieing  essentially  the  same  cerate.  If  the  bum  Is  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
hi  all  particulars,  and  differing  only  in  tlie  manner  .  place  the  arm  in  the  Mraighl  position ;  for  if  it  it 
of  their  production,  may  be  spoken  of  together.  '  l>tnt,  the  skin,  when  healed,  will  be  contracted, 
.As  a  general  rule,  scalds  arc  less  severe  than  and  the  arm,  in  all  probability,  always  remain  la 
bnms,  becanse  the  heat  of  water,  by  wliich  tealds  I  thesame  unnatural  position.  This,  indeed,  sppliM 
are  mostly  produced,  is  not,  even  wlien  it  is  boll-  i  to  all  pafts  of  the  body ;  therefore,  always  piaca 
Ing,  so  intense  as  that  of  flame ;  oil,  liowerer,  and  the  part  affected  In  the  most  etreteked  position 
other  liquids  whose  boiling-point  is  high,  produce  ^  possible — CmdittttUmal  Treatenent.  The  same 
scalds  of  a  very  severe  nature.  Hums  and  scalds  kind  of  treatment  is  to  be  used  as  for  the  Ant 
have  been  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class,  only  it  must  be  more  powerftU.  fltbanlaats 
class  comprises  those  where  tlie  burn  is  altogether  are  more  often  necessary,  but  must  be  glvea  with 
enperflcial,  and  merely  reddens  the  skin ;  the  great  caution.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  la 
second,  where  the  injury  is  greater,  and  we  get  .  great  irritability  and  restlessness,  a  dose  of  optnm 
little  bladdeis  containing  a  fluid  (called  semin)  |  — jiaregorle.  In  doses  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
dotted  over  the  uffeeted  part ;  in  tlie  tirird  class  |  drops,  according  to  age,  is  best — Is  of  great 
we  get,  in  the  rase  of  bums,  a  cliarring,  and  in  service.  The  fbvrri.sh  symptoms  will  rstinim 
that  of  scalds,  a  softening  or  iiulpiness,  perhaps  a  !  aperient  medicines  and  the  fever  mixtum.  A 
complete  and  immediate  separation  of  the  part.  I  drink  made  of  about  a  table-spoonful  of  cream  af 
This  may  occur  at  once,  or  in  the  course  of  a  \  tartar,  and  a  little  lemon-jnice,  la  a  quart  af 
little  time.  The  pain  from  the  second  kind  of  |  warm  water,  allowed  to  cool,  is  a  very  nice  oaa 
bums  is  much  more  severe  than  tliat  hi  the  other  in  these  cases.  The  diet  throughout  should  wat 
two,  although  the  danger,  ns  a  general  rule.  Is  I  be  too  low,  eapecially  if  there  it  much  disetnrge 
less  than  it  is  in  the  third  class.  These  iajurioa  I  ftoiii  tlie  wound.  After  a  few  dayA  it  it  often 
are  much  more  dangerous  when  tliey  take  place  i  necessary  to  give  wine,  ammonia,  and  atroug  beef, 
on  the  trnnk  thiui  when  they  hap|iesi  on  the  arms  tea.  Tliese  shonld  be  had  recourse  to  when  the 
or  legs.  The  danger  arises  more  from  the  extent  tongue  gets  dry  and  dark,  and  the  poise  weak 
of  surface  that  is  burnt  than  from  the  depth  to  ,  and  frequent.  If  tliere  should  be,  after  the  lapse 
which  the  bum  goes.  This  mle,  of  course,  has  of  a  week  or  two,  pain  over  one  partieiilar  part 
certain  exceptions;  because  a  small  tram  oa  ths  i  of  the  belly,  a  blister  should  he  pot  on  it,  and  a 
chest  or  belly  penetrating  deeply  is  more  daa.  |  mwder  of  mercury  and  chalk — grey  powder— and 
gerous  than  a  more  extensive  but  saperflcial  one  !  Dover's  powder— two  graina  of  the  former  and 
on  the  ana  or  leg.  When  u  person’s  clothea  are  i  five  of  the  latter — given  three  times  a-day.  Af- 
in  flames,  the  heat  way  of  extinguishing  them  la  |  fections  of  tlie  head  and  chc.st  also  frequently, 
to  wind  a  mg,  or  some  thick  material,  tlghtl)'  i  occur  us  a  consequence  of  these  kinds  of  hums, 
roimd  the  whole  of  tlie  body.  I  Imt  no  one  wlio  is  not  a  medical  man  can  treat 

T^atment  the  Firet  Claa  of  Jlariu  and  .  tliem. 

Beatdt _ of  the  pari  affected _ Cover  It  Imnie- |  Third  Clau _ Them  are  so  severe  os  to  make  it 

diately  with  a  good  coating  of  common  flour,  or  |  inipnsvilile  for  a  iion-professtonal  person  to  be  of 
cotton-wool  with  flour  dredged  well  into  it.  Ths  mucli  service  in  attending  to  them.  Wlicn  they 
great  thing  is  to  keep  tlie  affected  surface  of  the  occur,  a  surgeon  should  always  be  sent  for.  Until 
akin  from  tlie  oontaet  of  tlie  air.  The  part  will  he  arrives,  liowuver,  the  following  treatment 
ibortly  get  well,  and  tlie  skin  may  or  may  not  should  be  adopted  ;  ^aee  the  paflent  full-Ieiigth 
pasl  off. — Conti iUUional  Treatment.  If  tlic  bum  on  Ids  hack,  and  keep  him  warm.  Apply  fomcn- 
or  scald  Is  not  extensive,  and  there  is  no  prostra-  tatioiis  of  flannels  wrung  oat  of  boiling  water  and 
tion  of  strength,  tliis  is  very  simple,  and  consists  sprinkled  with  spirits  ot  turpentine  to  the  part, 
in  simply  giving  a  little  aperient  medicine — pills  and  give  wine  and  sal-voiattie  in  such  quantities 
(No. ‘J),  as  follows:  Mi.\  flve  grains  of  blue  pill  as  tlic  prostration  of  strength  requires;  always 
and  the  tame  quantity  ot  compound  extract  of  bearing  in  mind  the  great  fact  that  you  have  to 
oolocjmth,  and  make  into  two  pills— the  dose  for  steer lictwccn  two qniehca lifts — dantli  from  present 
a  full-grown  person.  Three  hours  after  the  pills  '  prostration,  and  death  ftnat  fhture  excitement, 
give  a  black  draught.  If  there  are  generalsymp- i  which  will  always  he  tncrsnscil  In  projiortion  to 
toms  of  fever,  loich  as  hot  skin,  thirst,  headache,  :  the  amount  of  stimalaata  gives.  Give,  therefore, 
ftc.,  he.,  two  table.tpoonfuls  ot  fever  rolxture  are  only  just  as  inurb  as  la  abaohitely  necessary  ta 
to  be  given  every  four  hours.  The  fever  mixture,  I  keep  life  in  the  body. 

we  remind  our  readers,  is  made  thus :  Mix  a  j  Kvk,  Si^bstamcks  ni,  xm  IxncuiEs  to _ Littla 

drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  two  drachma  of  car.  bits  of  varions  substances  oftn  get  into  the  eye, 
bonate  of  potaib,  two  tea.iq>oonfuU  of  antimonial  |  and  cause  great  inconvenience  and  pain.  They 
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are  mostly  found  at  the  Inner  corner  of  the  upper 
eyelid. — Treatment.  The  person  should  be  iniidc 
to  look  downwards,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
eyeball  may  be  seen.  The  npper  eydid  Is  then 
to  be  tnmed  inside  out,  whieh  it  easily  done  by 
taking  tbeeyelash  between  the  Anger  and  tbnmb, 
and  then  turning  it  backwards  over  a  probe,  a 
bodkin,  or  a  piece  of  wire,  placetl  at  the  npper 
part  of  tile  lid.  The  substance  will  thus  be 
plainly  seen,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  feather, 
or  a  piece  of  paper  twisted  to  a  flne  point.  Iron- 
tilings,  and  other  sharp  substances,  often  stick 
tightly  in  the  body  of  the  eye.  They  mnst  be 
palled  oat  by  a  pair  of  fine  forceps.  When  a  sub. 
stance  has  been  taken  out,  or  has  worked  its  own 
way  out,  there  is  a  feeling  for  some  time  that  it 
Is  Mil  In.  If  lime  or  mortar  shonid  get  into  the 
eye,  wash  it  outsrlth  vinegar  and  water.  Oil  may 
be  need  instead.  After  a  substance  baa  been 
taken  out,  the  eye  should  be  kept  quite  quiet  fur 
some  time,  and  bathed  with  warm  water  or  milk 
and  water.  When  water  or  oil  is  dropped  into 
the  eye  for  the  purpose  of  washing  ont  sand,  lime, 
he.,  it  shonid  be  done  at  the  outer  comer,  and 
wtn  then  mn  all  over  the  eye,  in  the  course  taken 
by  the  tears.  If  the  substance  is  not  fonnd  under 
t^  upper  lid,  the  lower  one  should  be  palled  down  i 
by  the  finger,  and  its  Inner  surface  examined. 
Blatk  Efe. — This  Is  eanaed  by  a  breaking  of  the  I 
small  blood-vessels  in  consequence  of  a  blow.  | 
Css  a  cold  lotion,  as  follows ;  a  dessert-spoonftil  > 
of  (laalard't  extract  and  two  table-spoontuls  of  i 
vinegar  mixed  in  a  pint  of  water.  If  the  akin  I 
about  the  eye  is  tight  and  shining,  it  may  be  | 
pricked  in  several  placet  with  a  sharp  needle.  If 
a  piece  of  raw  beef  is  pnt  over  tbe  part  imme- 
diaMy  after  the  accident,  it  will  often  prevent  I 
the  blackness  tsking  place.  Serious  iitJnries  to  ! 
tbe  body  of  the  eye  can  only  be  properly  attended  I 
ta  by  a  snrgenn.  If  one  is  not  near  at  hand,  and  I 
cannot,  therefore,  be  got  for  tome  considerable  ' 
time,  apply  rags  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  the  j 
lotion  above  prescribe  to  check  the  bleeding;  | 
keep  tbe  eye  quiet,  and  give  directly  tbe  pills 
(Tfe.  1)  as  follows ;  mix  five  grains  of  calomel 
and  the  same  quantity  of  antimonial  powder,  1 
with  a  little  bread.cromb,  and  make  into  two  j 
pIDa— the  dose  for  a  foll-gmwn  person.  Give  a 
black  dranght  tbm  hours  afterwards. 


C^nos  IKsrtb  i^^nobinf. 

To  Clbax  Pahtt. — Put  a  very  little  peariaah, 
or  aoda,  in  the  water  to  soften  it,  then  wash  tbe 
point  with  tiaohel  and  soft  soap;  wash  tbe  soap 
qM,  and  wipe  dry  with  a  clean  linen  cloth. 

To  Cbaas  Papsu  HAxarea. — The  very  best 
method  is  to  sweep  off  lightly  all  tbe  dust,  then 
mb  tbe.  paper  with  stale  bread— cat  the  emat 
off  very  thick,  and  wipe  straight  down  ftem  the 
tap.  then  begin  at  the  top  again,  and  so  on. 

■iLDXw  Staiss  are  very  dltBcalt  to  renwve 
from  linen.  The  moot  etltetnal  way  is  to  mb , 
soap  OB  the  spoto,  then  chalk  and  bleach  the  j 
garment  in  the  hot  son.  i 

To  PoLisa  ManooAirT  Ftnorman. — Bnh  it  I 
with  cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  and  polish  hy  rub-  j 
bing  with  a  clean  dry  cloth,  after  willing  the  oil 
from  the  famitnre.  I>o  this  once  a  week,  and  I 
your  mahogany  tables  will  be  so  finely  polislied  | 


that  hot  water  would  not  Injure  them.  The 
reason  is  this,  linseed  oil  hardens  when  exposed 
to  the  air ;  and  when  it  has  filled  all  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  the  surface  becomes  hard  and  smooth 
like  glass. 

Ink  axd  Irox  Hoctn  may  be  taken  ont  by 
wetting  the  spots  in  milk,  then  covering  them 
with  common  salt.  It  should  be  done  before  the 
garments  have  been  washed.  .Another  way  to 
take  nut  ink  is  to  dip  It  In  melted  tallow.  For 
fine,  delicate  articles,  this  Is  the  best  way. 

To  CLaAX  PicTCRKs. — Dust  them  lightly  with 
cotton  wool,  or  with  a  feather  bmsh. 

To  Clean  Mirrors _ Wipe  them  lightly  with 

a  clean  bit  of  sponge  or  flne  linen  that  baa  been 
wet  in  spirits  of  wine,  or  In  soft  water ;  then  dust 
the  glass  with  flne  whiting  powder;  rub  this  off 
with  a  soft  cloth,  then  rub  with  another  clean 
cloth,  and  finish  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  Dust 
tile  frames  with  cotton  wool. 

l.sixoLAss  Starch. — Isinglam  Is  a  most  delU 
cate  starch  for  flne  miullns.  When  boiling  com¬ 
mon  starch,  sprinkle  in  a  little  fine  salt;  it  will 
prevent  Its  sticking.  .Some  use  sugar. 

IxsacTs  IX  Flower.Gariiexs. — When  plants 
or  flowers  are  attacked  byjnsects,  the  following, 
which  la  in  no  respect  injurious  to  any  plant, 
will  be  found  an  elTectaal  remedy : — To  six 
quarts  of  toft  water,  add  half  a  pound  of  black 
snap,  and  s  qnarter  of  a  pint  of  turpentine. 
Apply  this  to  the  stems  witli  an  ordinary  paint¬ 
brush — KUUti  Om  Journal. 


Cookfiji,  ^ithling,  anb  ^rfserbiiig. 

Yellow  Rice _ Take  one  pound  of  rice,  warii 

it  clean,  and  put  it  into  a  sancepan,  which  will 
hold  three  quarts ;  add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  enr- 
ranta  picked  and  washed,  one  quarter  ot  an  ounen 
of  the  best  turmeric  powder,  previously  dissolved 
in  a  cupful  of  water,  and  a  stick  of  cinnamon ; 
poor  over  them  two  qnarti  of  cold  wafer,  place 
the  aanerpan  uncovered  on  a  moderate  Are,  and 
allow  It  to  boil  till  the  rice  is  dry,  then  a^  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  two  otmeas 
of  butter ;  cover  up,  and  place  the  pan  near  the 
fire  for  a  few  minutes,  then  mix  it  well  and  dlM 
op.  This  ta  a  favonrite  dish  with  the  Javaneae; 
and  will  be  fonnd  excellent  as  a  vegetable,  wltli 
roast  meat,  ponltry,  he.  It  also  forms  a  capital 
pudding,  which  may  be  improved  by  the  addttlaa 
of  raisina,  and  a  few  blanched  almonds. 

Tapioca  Mojc. — Soak  an  ounce  of  tapioca  in  a  , 
pint  of  eeld  water  for  half  an  boor,  poor  off  the 
water,  and  adil  a  pint  and  a  half  iff  good  milk ; 
boil  slowly  nntU  the  tapioca  Is  dissolved,  then  add 
sugar,  natmeg,  and  a  little  white  wine,  if  net 
pr^Uted  by  the  medical  attendant. 

ITALLAX  Cmasu. — To  a  pint  of  scalded  cream, 
whipped  very  moeth,  a^  tbe  Jnlee  of  three 
l«noB%  and  the  rind  of  two — sagar  to  taaCe; 
let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  whip  till  it 
is  very  thick,  tie  it  in  a  thin  cloth,  or  a  tin  with 
boles  in  it ;  let  it  drain  till  next  day,  then  tnm 
•at. 

OixoBBBnaAD  Snaps — One  ponnd  of  Sear,  half 
a  poaad  of  tmaela,  half  a  ponid  of  sagar,  qaaiter 

of  a  pound  of  liuttcr,  half  an  ounce  of  best  jire- 
pared  ginger,  sixteen  drops  of  essence  of  lemon, 
potash  the  size  of  a  not  dissolved  in  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  hot  water. 
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It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  there  is  of  the  unaccountable  in  life  than  books  would 
a  phase  of  human  afiairs  which  is  very  rarely  have  you  believe.  I  am  not  speaking,  you 
presented  by  artists  in  fiction,  and  which  will  perceive,  of  improbability.  There  is 
does  not  appear  in  biography  and  in  history  plenty  of  the  invrauemble  vrai  in  history, 
(though  more  in  the  latter  than  the  former,  biography,  and  fiction ;  and  something  in 
for  a  reason  which  1  have  not  yet  penetrated)  the  last  of  the  invraisemblable  which  is  not 
u  often  as  it  might  be  expected  to  do.  I  the  vrai.  But  I  cannot  help  noting  in  my 
am  aware  that  this  is  a  very  general  observa-  way  through  the  world,  that  there  are  his- 
tion,  and  that  the  expectations  of  others  may  tories  full  of  pathos  and  circumstance,  in 
be  widely  divergent  from  my  own ;  but  it  which  the  facts,  taken  either  alone  or  in 
tcertainlv  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  more  their  connexion,  present  nothing  which  is 
'  No. '4,  You  V. 
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improbaWe,  and  even-tiling  which  is  inscru¬ 
table;  histories  iu  which  the  strings  that 
move  the  puppets  are  invisible ;  in  which 
"  things  happen”  without  apparent  rhyme  or 
reason ;  trains  of  events  that  seem  to  have 
begun  nowhere,  and  to  have  travelled  to  an 
unrelated  terminus.  In  conversation  one 
often  hears  things  of  this  sort,  and  the  most 
analytical  of  gossip-mongers  is  obliged  to 
leave  the  case  with  a  shrug,  and  a  “  V'ery 
mysterious !”  But  people  flinch  from  put¬ 
ting  such  things  into  print,  and  there  is 
almost  always  an  appreciable  consecutivc- 
ness  and  relatedness  in  a  Look  story.  If 
yon  will  try  and  imagine  that  I  am  talkutg 
to  you,  1  will  tell  you  an  “  unaccountable” 
story,  in  which  I  was  a  subsidiary  actor. 

When,  after  the  death  of  iny  father,  I  had 
wiped  the  tears  from  my  eyes  (for  I  did 
weep  at  his  death,  though  I  am  not  one  of 
the  weeping  sort),  and  began  to  look  round 
on  the  world,  I  could  hit  npon  nothing 
better  than  a  situation  as  governess  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  resource,  and  I  availed  myself  of  all 
the  usual  channels  of  information  in  my 
search  for  a  post.  One  day,  I  saw  in  the 
Timet  a  very  pecnliar  advertisement,  which 
1  will  transcribe  rerbatim.  “ToGovkbs- 
E.S8IC.S. — Wanted,  in  a  manafactnring  town 
in  the  north  of  England,  a  young  lady  of 
respectable  acquireinents  and  high  character, 
as  Companion  to  a  young  married  .lady 
whose  education  has  b^n  neglected.  Mere 
acosaplisbmeiits  of  less  moment  than  a 
union  of  firmness,  kindness,  and  religious 
principle,  with  tact  and  quickness  of  per¬ 
ception.  Tbs  remuneration  will  be  liberal. 
Address,  Ac.,  Ac.”  With  the  audacity  of 
youth,  I  answered  this  advertisement,  en¬ 
closing  the  best  references  which  were  at  my 
command.  The  gods  love  boldness :  and 
somsthing  in  the  tone  of  my  letter  seems  to 
have  pleased  my  unknown  corre.spondent, 
for  he  promptly  answered  it,  informing  me 
that  I  was  one  out  of  ninety  odd  applicants, 
and  appending  an  amplified  copy  of  the  ad- 
Tcrtisement,  with  comments  and  interroga¬ 
tories,  intended  to  draw  me  out.  I  replied 
in  the  best  way  I  could ;  and  my  references 
Ming  found,  as  1  knew  they  must  be,  “  highly 
■stisfactory,”  I  was  told  I  might  go  down  into 
—shire,  on  a  provisional  engagement  of 
three  months  certain,  if  1  chose  to  accept  it. 

As  the  remuneration  was  indeed  liberal — 
almost  incredibly  so — I  did  nut  hesitate  to 
say  yes;  and,  after  a  week  or  so  spent  in 


necessary  preparations,  in  leave-taking,  and 
in  screwing  up  my  nerves,  I  went  down  to 
my  new  home.  I  reached  -there  late  at 
night  in  a  hot  .Tune,  and  was  so  dazed  and 
tired  with  travel  when  I  .arrived,  that  I'  took 
very  imperfect  notice  of  my  master,  and 
was  glad  to  get  to  bed,  after  a  cup  of  tea, 
which  did  not  prevent  my  sleeping,  though 
it  may  have  helped  in  the  concoction  of  a 
bewildered  dream,  which  began  by  my  mis¬ 
tress  and  pupil  appearing  to  me  as  an 
Oriental  princess,  with  pearls  on  her  wrists 
and  ankles,  and  dagger  in  hand,  to  threaten 
my  life,  and  ended  by  my  being  half  stifled 
up  a  tall  chimney  in  the  town,  that  had 
caught  my  eye  as  the  train  approached,  and 
into  Ahich  I  had  crept  to  hide  myself. 

The  simple  and  nnpoetical  solution  of  the 
I  last  feature  was  nightmare.  When  the  usual 
'  spasm  awoke  me,  it  was  that  I  might  hear, 

I  or  fancy  I  beard,  stealthy  footsteps  under  the 
I  window — then  asingic,  wild  burst  of  unearthly 
I  seeming  musk — then  tlie  very  swift  descent 
:  of  a  sash,  closed  with  a  little  noisy  precipi- 
I  tatlon — then  the  clang  of  a  chu^-1^11 
I  striking  luilf-past  one.  Uncertain  how  much 
I  of  this  was  liwl  and  how  much  fanciful,  I 
drew  a  long  breath,  and,  bending  out  of 
!  my  bed,  drew  aside  the  window-curtain.  It 
I  was  raining  slightly,  and  the  sky  wu 
I  clondcd ;  there  was  just  enough  of  faint  and 
I  fitful  moonlight  to  make  ms  wonder  whether 
I  I  was  not  stul  dreaming,  when  I  imagined  I 
I  saw  a  human  figure  clamber  over  tbs  tall,  the 
very  tall,  gate  of  tbs  garden  below  the  side 
of  the  house  on  which  I  slept,  and  disq>pear 
into  the  night  beyond,  with,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  almost  extra-human  agility  and 
swiftness.  As  is  the  wont  of  tired  people  in 
such  cases,  1  lay  awake  awhile,  musing  and 
doubting,  and  thus  fell  asleep  again,  resolv¬ 
ing  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  speculations 
in  the  morning. 

Morning  came — as  it  always  does;  to 
some  with  “  the  sober  certainty  of  waking 
bliss;”  to  others,  with  the  sober  certainty 
of  waking  misery.  I'o  me  it  brought  plsa> 
sant,  restful  sensations,  with  some  little 
bewilderment  and  curiosity  to  spice  the  pla¬ 
cidity  which  you  feel  on  waking  in  a  spick- 
and-span  new  white,  downy,  nesty,  neither- 
tou-large-nor-too-small  sleeping  chamber, 
especially  in  fine  weather.  1  gloated  over 
the  nice  feeling  fur  an  instant,  and  them 
peeped  out  into  the  garden.  1  got  my  first 
'  good  look  at  my  master,  as  he  stood  in  3^ 
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Usselled  dressing-goira,  in  a  free-and-eany 
-hat,  with  a  rake  and  a  gardening-pot  at  his 
side,  tending  a  rose-tree.  I  also  saw  my 
particular  friend  the  tall  chimney,  with  a 
neighbour  or  two,  and  the  church  tower  j 
from  which  the  half-past  one  of  the  | 
night  had  proceeded.  They  were  very  real, ' 
and  not  at  all  dreamy.  The  gates  now 
showed  themselves  to  me  in  their  true  pro¬ 
portions  ;  and,  in  my  girl’s  simplicity,  I  made  i 
up  my  mind  that  only  a  monkey  could  have  : 
-climbed  them  as  the  figure  or  shadow  seemed  - 
to  have  done.  My  master  was  not  precisely  i 
an  ordinary-looking  man,  nor  was  he  any- ' 
thing  extraordinary.  What  struck  me  par-  ' 
ticularly  was  a  certain  union  of  hard  sense 
and  taste  not  commonly  mingled  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  face  and  general  manners  of  the 
same  individual,  but  which  in  him  was  quite 
unmistakable.  His  countenance  was  that  of 
the  shrewd  man  of  business  I  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  him  to  be,  yet  it  had  in  it  lines  of 
grace  and  sweetness;  and  he  handled  his 
rose-tree  as  lovingly  as  a  girl  of  seventeen 
might  have  done,  on  the  strength  of  the 
relationship  which  yon  men  would  some  of 
you  insist  upon  between  the  human  and  the 
vegetable  bird. 

As  I  descended  the  stairs,  witli  that  qnasi- 
timidity  of  step  n.atural  to  an  inexperienced 
girl  in  a  strange  place,  a  good  deal  bigger 
than  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  I  saw  a 
female  figure  glide  out  of  a  side  room  on  the 
floor  below  mine,  and  turn  the  key  in  the 
door.  Her  back  was  towards  me,  and  I  saw 
only  a  lithe  form,  a  wild  statelines.s,a  sort  of ! 
forest  majesty  of  carriage,  and  a  long,  long  { 
sweep  of  night-black  curls  embracing  the  ! 
shoulders.  1  say  nu/lit-hhc'k,  but,  in  point  | 
of  fact,  that  comparison  did  not  occur  to  \ 
me  at  the  moment;  I  thought  simultaneously  | 
of  the  purple-black  locks  of  the  Italian  ' 
contntiim,  and  of  the  berry  or  the  thorn  in  ’ 
my  own  dear  England.  The  figure  turned  j 
with  a  movement  that  made  me  seem  to  see 
the  dark  curls  blown  back  in  a  mountain  | 
wind,  and  faced  me.  Here  was  my  Oriental 
queen.  Dreams  are  often  falser  than  mine 
had  been.  Dark  of  skin,  dark  of  eye,  dark 
of  hair,  red  of  lip,  broad  of  brow,  and  firm  j 
of  limb,  she  stood,  gazed,  and  smiled.  She  . 
put  me  in  mind  of  tlie  Egyptian  Queen,  and  ; 
I  thought  if  such  a  figure  as  that  had  I 
“flung  her  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods,’’; 
the  gods  must  have  felt  uncomfortable.  In- 1 
voluntarily,  1  glanced  at  the  wrists — no 


pearls,  no  bracelets  were  there,  but  the  hand 
would  have  looked  well  with  a  dagger  in  it. 
Still,  there  was  an  unspeakable  sweetness  of 
fascination  in  the  smile  of  this  glorious 
young  creature,  and  even  a  capacity  of 
affectionate  submi.ssion ;  and  I  was  really  not 
much  surprised  when,  as  I  drew  near  in 
descending,  she  said  “  Good  morning,”  in 
rather  a  deep  voice,  softened  by  kindness, 
locked  her  arm  in  mine,  and  kis.sed  me. 

Here  was  my  master,  then,  and  here  my 
pupil-mistreas.  1  sat  at  the  same  table  at 
bre.rkfast  that  morning,  and  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  observed  nothing  pmticular  in 
their  behaviour.  If  I  had  been  asked  in  a 

court  of  law  whether  Jlr.  and  Mrs. - had 

always  behaved  in  an  affectionate  manner 
to  one  another,  I  believe  1  should  have 
answered  “  Yes,"  though  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  on  endearment  between  them;  and 
there  were  certainly  carious  features  in  the 
conduct  of  my  mistress.  It  is  not  a  usual 
thing  for  the  lady  of  a  house  to  have  a  room 
all  to  herself,  which  no  one  is  ever  on  any 
pretence  ollowetl  to  enter,  not  even  a  servant 
to  keep  it  in  order.  But  my  mistress-pupil 
had  such  a  room,  and  she  kept  it  in  order 
her.'^lf,  I  suppose,  for  she  was  scrupulously 
neat,  and  no  one  else  ever  did.  Once  I 
caught  her  slipping  out  of  this  mysterions 
retreat  with  naked  feet,  dishevelled  hair,  and 
a  rich  Cashmere  shawl  thrown  loosely  about 
her,  so  loosely  that  I  could  see  she  was  bare 
from  the  waist  upwards.  Very  shortly  I 
heard  the  “  unearthly-seeming  ”  music  again 
in  the  day-time,  and  at  once  recognized  it 
for  th.at  of  an  .Eolian  harp ;  and  at  one  time, 
when  I  passed  the  deor  as  my  mistress  was 
closing  it,  I  caught  a  whiff  of  such  intensa, 
overpowering  perfume,  that  1  almost  fancied 
she  must  have  got  the  whole  balmy  East 
burning  in  a  censer  within.  Were  master 
and  mistress  both  mad  7 

Neither.  Certainly  not  the  mistress.  To 
all  my  teaching  she  was  perfectly  attentive, 
though  partly  indifferent ;  and  in  all  her 
behaviour  perfectly  kind.  Etiquette  she 
bitterly  despised,  and  she  shunned  society. 
All  my  “  tact,”  if  it  had  been  greater  than 
the  advertisement  demanded  of  me,  could 
not  have  made  a  fine  lady  of  her.  Also,  she 
seemed  quite  incapable  of  receiving  religious 
ideas.  I  never  detected  the  sentiment  of 
veneration  in  her  eyes,  in  her  voice,  in  her 
attitude.  She  went  to  church  with  her 
hnsband  quite  regularly,  and  came  home  just 
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lUi  she  went.  To  the  solemnest  tragedy  in  meaiionr ;  and,  without  knowing  it,  I  gra- 
the  world’s  solemn  history  she  was  not,  dually  became  the  attached  friend  of  my 
indeed,  insensible ;  and  I  have  seen  large  pupil,  and  began  very  dearly  to  lore  her. 
tears  in  her  eyes  when  1  hare  read  to  her  In  the  August  succeeding  my  instalment 
the  story  of  Calvary ;  but  it  was  the  pathos  in  my  new  post,  which  was  acquiring  a  great 
that  moved  her,  and  of  the  ilivine  of  that  charm  fur  me,  though  the  sense  of  a  respon- 
acene  she  had  no  perception  whatever.  Still,  sibility  not  so  readily  measurable  as  usual  in 
we  got  on  very  well  together ;  and  she  took  such  cases  made  it  rather  oppressive,  my 
heartily  to  drawing  and  music.  A  slightly  master  and  mistress  went,  among  other 
nn-English  accent,  I  cannot  say  foreign,  for  places,  to  Jersey,  for  some  reason  which  I 
all  my  wits  could  not  characterize  it  positively,  never  understood.  IVhen  we  had  been  there 
added  to  the  piquancy  of  her  general  de-  a  few  days,  for  1  accompanied  them,  he  was 


suddenly  recalled  to  - shire  by  a  strike 

among  his  workpeople,  and  my  dear  pupil- 
mistress  was  left  under  my  charge. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  luncheon,  I 
found  myself  becoming  very  drowsy,  though 
1  had  only  taken  a  glass  of  light  wine  with 
my  mistress,  as  our  habit  was.  I  struggled 
jn  vain  with  the  sensation,  and  at  last  yielded, 
and  went  off  into  a  heavy  sleep— so  heavy  that 
I  am  now  convinced  the  wine  must  have 
been  drugged.  It  was  past  sunset  when  I 
was  awoke  by  my  mistress,  who  laughed  and 
asked  me  if  I  bad  been  dreaming  of  the  man 
I  loved?  Something  uncommon  in  her 
manner  made  me  look  at  her  rather  scruti- 
nizingly,  and  I  saw  she  seemed  pale  and 
fatigued.  She  caught  the  glance  of  curiosity 
which  I  bent  upon  her,  and  flashed  it  down 
with  eyes  that  reminded  me  of  the  dagger 
again.  But  she  immediately  became  calm 


and  smiling,  and  we  had  tea  together  as 
amicably  as  ever.  Only  I  remembered  after¬ 
wards  that  she  did  not  allow  me  to  sleep 
with  her  that  night,  which  was  an  exception 
i  to  the  general  rule  of  her  conduct  while  her 
husband  was  away. 

In  the  morning  she  was  missing.  Not  in 
her  bed,  which  bore  the  impress  of  her 
beautiful  figure;  not  in  the  house;  not  on 
the  clift's  for  an  early  walk,  was  she.  Wearily 
.she  was  sought,  and  eagerly  I  sent  for  my 
master.  Uc  came,  and  showed  infinite  terror, 
I  but  no  surprise — so  I  thought,  at  least.  All 
search  was  vain  in  Jersey,  and  all  inquiry  on 
I  the  Continent;  though  both,ande.specially  the 
latter,  were  loog-continued,aswell  as  most  ela¬ 
borately  planned  and  energetically  exeented. 

If  you  have  been  to  Jersey,  you  know  a 
'  quaint  old  church  to  which  yon  ascend  by 
•  steps,  near  St.  Brelade’s  Bay.  Perhaps  also 
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you  are  aware  that  close  by  tliere  is  a 
curious  chasm,  so  concealed  by  brushwood  as 
to  be  unsuspected  by  the  quickest  eyes  of 
the  most  inquisitive  visitor.  One  day,  years 
after  my  mistress  had  been  missed,  a  little 
boy  ran  home  with  a  white  face,  and  told  his 
incredulous  mother  that  he  had  seen  a  tall, 
thin,  very  dark  man  go  down  into  this  chasm 
by  himself!  The  little  fellow  had  run  away 
in  a  fright,  thinking  it  was  the  devil,  he 
said,  which  provoked  the  remark  from  his 
mother  that  nobody  else  could  get  down 
there  without  losing  life  and  limb,  and  that, 
of  course,  it  must  be  the  child's  fancy. 
However,  he  persisted,  and  some  of  the 
people  went  next  day  to  have  a  look  at  the 
well-known  spot.  They  found  the  brush¬ 
wood  showing  evident  traces  of  having  been 
trampled  and  broken  through.  Only  one  of 
two  persons  could  have  done  it — the  devil, 
or  a  suicide,  that  was  clear. 

But  one  night,  very  shortly  afterwards, 
my  master,  with  whom,  at  his  earnest  re¬ 
quest,  I  had  stayed  as  housekeeper,  received 
a  long,  strange-looking  box  marked  “  With 
care,”  and  carriage  paid.  Inside  the  box 
was  a  heap  of  ferns,  oak-bonghs,  and  wild 
flowers.  We  proceeded  to  displace  them, 
and  l)oth  of  us  shrank  back  with  a  scream  of 
horror  when  we  came  to  a  skeleton,  with  the 
wedding-ring  yet  in  its  place  on  the  finger, 
and  the  word  Lilith  written  in  a  clumsy 
character  on  a  paper  band,  and  fastened 
round  the  forehead. 

My  master  did  not  display  the  emotion  I 
expected,  and  the  very  next  morning  he  was 
at  work  in  his  garden  as  usual.  But  he  had 
the  skedeton  sumptuously  buried,  and  all  the 
town  attended  the  funeral,  as  you  may  sup¬ 
pose.  At  the  time  I  did  not  seem  to  notice 
it,  but  I  have  now  occasionally  a  vague 
reminiscence  of  a  tall,  dark  man  among  the 
persons  present,  who  kept  as  close  to  my 
master  as  possible,  and  lingered  late  by  the 
grave.  But  it  may  be  my  fancy. 

On  the  night  of  the  funeral,  1  was  awoke 
from  my  sleep  by  the  barking  of  the  dog, 
and  imagined  I  heard  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
of  the  garden  walk.  It  was  only  for  an 
instant,  and  I  was  too  worn-out  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  fatigue  to  remain  awake,  or  even 
to  look  out  of  window.  But  in  the  morning 
my  master  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed — 
strangled  with  a  common  rope,  to  which  was 
attached  a  label,  bearing,  in  the  same  clumsy 
hand,  the  word  Lilith. 
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The  murderer  has  never  been  discovered. 
That  may  not  be  so  unacconntable  as  some 
other  features  in  the  story  founded  on  the 
character  and  relations  of  the  two  leading 
actors  who  came  under  my  notice.  I  should 
add  that  my  master  went  into  my  mistress’s 
private  room  himself  when  he  had  given  up 
the  .search  for  her,  and  that  he  burnt  all  it  had 
contained,  except  the  .Eolian  harp,  which  he 
gave  to  me.  There  it  goes,  moaning  away 
so  weirdly;  I  wish  yen  could  hear  it. 
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Dik.st  thou  not  at  twilight’s  glooming, 
(Jertrude  Lee, 

Where  the  dewy  buds  were  blooming 
On  the  lea. 

And  the  hours  of  Joy’s  beguiling 
Swiftly  flew. 

Vow  to  me,  through  glad  tears  smiling. 
To  be  true  7 

As  the  springtime  flowers  at  even 
Thirst  for  rain  ; 

.\$  the  stricken  soul  for  heaven 
Sighs  in  vain ; 

As  the  tar  on  .storm-hished  billow 
I’rays  for  rest — 

So  yearn  I  thy  head  to  pillow 
On  my  breast. 

As  the  pilgrim  wayworn,  weary. 

To  the  shrine. 

In  Arab'ia’s  desert  dreary 
Oft  doth  pine, 

hilst  he  toils  across  the  mountain’s 
Rugged  caves. 

For  the  wayside  sparkling  fountain’s 
Em'rald  waves : 

As  the  gallant  hero,  dying 
On  the  plain. 

Whilst  his  mangled  form  is  lying 
’.Mid  the  slain. 

Longs  to  hear  his  brave  men  shouting 
Victory — 

So  my  heart,  thine  own  not  doubting. 
Longs  for  thee. 

As  the  wanderer  lorn — when  twilight 
Deep’ning  glooms. 

And,  still  later,  when  the  starlight 
Heaven  illumes — 
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Sighs  for  home,  where  honsehold  treasures  say,  we  will  be  thus  unreasonable,  we  must 
Garnered  are —  expect  to  pay  the  penalty,  and  be  miserable. 

Where  thick  cluster  fireside  pleasures  Speaking  still  like  a  philosopher  remember — 

Without  care  :  We  shall  have  done  with  philosophy  in  a 

minute,  and  then  the  mistre.sses  will  come  in. 
As  the  prisoned  bird  is  pining  — let  us  put  the  case  this  way. 

To  be  free —  I  enter  this  world  under  certain  con- 

So  my  heart,  all  else  resigning,  I  ditions. 

Pines  for  thee.  For  inst.ancc.  I  am  made  a  Man  (ora  W’o» 

To  my  home  an  angel  blessed  man,  if  I  am  very  lucky),  with  the  gift  of  life. 

Wilt  thou  be  ?  sense,  intelligence;  a  promise,  which  I  am  ccr- 

Be  thy  soul  by  mine  caressed,  tain  will  be  kept,  that  I  shall  never  really 

Gertrude  Leo.  die ;  a  magnificent  world  teeming  with  beauty 

— - -  for  one  existence,  and  for  others  — ! 

aav  aaicTDceece  Now,  whatever  conditions  come  after,  must 

MY  MISTRESSES.  '  be  e.a.sy  on  those  terms.  But  they  are  not 

It  is  a  proof,  I  suppose,  of  a  sad  world  heavy.  *  1,  I  am  not  to  attain  a  greater 
(of  course  we  are  agreed  that  “  the  world”  height  than  five  feet  odd,  and  on  no  account 
properly  signifies  the  modest  and  ingenious  to  be  as  big  as  a  rhinoceros ;  neither  am  I 
creature,  roan),  that  whenever  the  world  to  have  a  horn  on  my  nose.  3,  I  must  take 
speaks  it  speaks  sadly.  Its  voices  are  various  my  hair  as  it  comes,  making  r.o  objections  if 
enough — architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  it  should  happen  to  be  florid,  or  if  it  doesn’t 
song,  literature  generally ;  but  “  from  the  curl ;  but  I  am  permitted  to  use  the  Mexi- 
days  of  Troy  and  Helen”  down  to  the  period  !  can  Balm  of  Columbia,  and  to  have  recourse 
illustrated  by  the  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,  to  curling-tongs.  3,  I  am  to  put  up  with  a 
the  tone  has  been  the  same.  One  exception  I  digestion  as  a  necessary  apparatus  to  keep 
to  these  languages  I  shall  make,  and  thus,  i  me  going ;  and  am  to  exist  in  this  world 
0  contemplative  female  reader!  supply  you  j  about  as  long  as  thirty  thousand  generations 
at  once  with  a  fair  insight  into  my  notions  l  of  my  fellow  creatures.  Of  course,  I  pre- 
on  the  subject.  The  exception,  then,  is  |  sume  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  ephemer» 
architecture.  Ruins  that  in  the  lands  of  the  |  are  fellow  creatures,  quite  as  mueh  as  larger 
East  say — the  great  empty  hives  of  life,  in  animals  with  longer  lives, 
which  is  no  more  humming — still  endure,  I  Here,  then,  being  the  conditions,  it  is  not 
are  indeed  surrounded  with  melancholy,  i  my  purpose  to  ask  whether  they  are  uiirea- 
Their  silent  walls,  round  which  the  lizards  sonablc  as  .a  whole;  but.  Is  one  more  nn- 
peep  about  as  if  they  were  ashamed  to  be  j  rea.sonable  or  more  melancholy  than  another? 
alive  there,  and  with  their  busy  limbs  to  |  The  answer  is  plainly  No.  I  am  aware  that 
kick  the  dead  Lion  of  Life  of  old ;  the  sullen  |  there  may  be  some  difierenccs  of  opinion 
stones,  that  triumph  in  proud  unconscious-  here  and  there.  There  are  men  who  set  a 
ness  over  the  hands  that  fashioned  them ;  the  value  on  exceeding  tallness ;  who  would  wil- 
new  population  of  weeds  flaunting  on  the  lingly  abridge  their  lives  to  lengthen  their 
terraces,  not  so  much  unlike  the  Cleopatras  legs,  and  who  would  gladly  accept  the  horn 
out  of  whose  delicate  dust  they  grow — what  on  the  nose  if  they  could  therewith  have 
terrible  sad  things  these  whisper  to  the  power  to  bully  the  people  rhinoceros-wise, 
heart !  But  then  that  is  as  the  heart  chooses  How  many  an  otherwise  happy  existence  is 
to  take  it.  I  don't  see  (arguing  as  a  philo-  embittered  by  red  hair!  And  .vs  to  the 
sopher,  mind)  that  the  heart  need  look  at  the  stomach,  existence  would  indeed  be  a 
thing  from  that  point  of  view  at  all;  or  mockery  to  countless  thousands  if  it  were 
interpret  the  ruins  of  any  perioil  whatever  not  for  that  provision.  Then  from  the 
into  matter  for  melancholy.  Of  course,  if  various  opinions  which  exist,  the  desires 
we  will  be  vain,  if  we  will  be  discontented  which  arise,  on  these  points,  I  infer  that,  on 
with  the  brevity  of  an  existence  which  most  the  whole,  the  conditions  of  life  are  beauti- 
people  find  long  enough,  which  no  one  could  fully  balanced,  and  that  one  is  not  more 
protract  if  he  would,  and  which  really,  con-  melancholy  than  another, 
sidering  the  use  it  is  put  to  in  a  general  Then  if,  gaiing  on  the  monuments  of  ages, 
way,  has  no  argument  for  extension — if,  I  I  forthwith  am  plunged  into  a  most  misera- 
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ble  senae  of  the  breritj  of  inj  life,  with 
•qnal  reason,  gazing  upon  the  luvelj  Egyp¬ 
tian  wig  in  the  British  Museum,  m.'iy  1 
grow  sick  with  the  remembrance  of  the  lank 
locks  tliat  precipitate  over  mj  temples.  So 
also  may  I  be  excused  for  having  burst  into 
tears  when,  on  one  occasion,  I  measured  back 
to  back  with  a  camel,  and  found  his  tail 
flourishing  in  triumph  an  inch  above  my 
head.  I  may  be  excused  doing  any  absurd, 
ungrateful  thing  conceivable,  in  short. 

So  much  in  the  philosophic  vein.  As  a 
mere  man,  however,  I  do  nut  deny  that  the 
fallen  temple,  the  crumbling  abbey,  atlects 
me  with  as  much  sadness  as  any  creature  in 
the  world.  And  not  only  ancient,  but  modern 
ruins  too.  In  fact,  1  once  went  so  fur  as  to 
tell  a  story  of  these  latter,  which  here  follows. 

Crump,  a  thick-skinned  soul,  paused  be¬ 
fore  a  demolition  for  City  improvements 
and  eligible  building  materials.  The  outer 
veil,  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  was  down ; 
he  could  only  guess  where  the  windows  had 
been ;  and  there  were  the  chambers  of  the 
house  open  and  bared  to  common  gaze.  Nay, 
ceilings  and  partitions  were  also  gone ;  they 
were  already  born  anew  as  materials ;  and 
all  that  remained  to  denote  the  rooms  were 
certain  patches  of  papered  plaster,  strongly 
defined  by  lines  of  bare  brick,  with  here  and 
there  a  flight  of  steps  desperately  clinging 
to  the  wails.  At  the  first  glance  Crump 
stopped,  and  immediately  felt  a  tickling  sen- 
satiou  in  his  ears  as  if  he  were  peeping 
through  a  key -hole ;  or  as  if  he  had  come 
prying  while  coarse  inquisitors  were  tearing 
away  the  raiment  from  a  woman's  bosom,  to 
reveal  her  seerets  and  to  make  her  asliamed. 
The  thick-skinned  soul  felt  a  kind  of  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  taken  off  its  hat — 
awkwardly,  a  lout  of  a  soul — as  Crump 
looked  upon  the  desperate  stairs.  He  first 
began  to  see,  as  they  hung  there  naked  and 
embarrassed,  that  if  he  wanted  to  behold  the 
natural  mind  of  men  or  women  on  their 
faces,  he  should  meet  them  unperceived  upon 
the  stairs ;  that  children  sing  upon  the 
stairs ;  and  maidens  sigh  upon  the  stairs ; 
and  stem  men  frown  upon  the  stairs ;  and 
that  happy  young  wives  let  loose  the  light 
of  their  joy,  otherwise  so  well  contained,  as 
they  ascend  or  descend  in  the  shadow  of 
these  narrow  walls.  Theu  straightway  did 
Crump  perceive  the  stair  of  the  ruin  he  was 
blushing  at  tremble,  as  with  consciousness 
of  giving  up  the  secrets  of  the  shamefaced 


girl,  whose  mask  of  innocence  dropped  every 
evening  to  the  threshold  of  the  parlour 
below,  where  her  happy  old  father  IumI  not 
quite  smoked  his  pipe  out, — going  wearily 
up  with  her  fallen  face,  with  the  heaviness 
of  age  added  to  each  little  slipper,  and 
shivering  in  the  cold  secrets  she  drew  closer 
about  her  breast.  Of  the  mother  coming 
down  with  her  sacred  grief  after  a  little 
white  cotfin.  Of  the  grey-haired  old  wife 
coming  down  after  a  bigger  one  and  a  black 
one,  containing  her  grey-haired  old  husband, 
looking  at  it  with  her  eyes,  and  with  her 
heart  seeing  a  bold,  strong  youth,  in  curly 
brown  locks,  who  was  never  a.shamed  of 
bringing  her  funny  little  birdcages  in  broad 
daylight,  or  of  prancing  from  his  )>ockets 
for  her,  in  presence  of  all  the  company, 
pretty  ridiculous  skeins  of  wool  to  maku 
slippers  of.  Of  slow  City  men  going  up  in 
dreadful-beautiful  confusion  to  see  the  Imby 
that  nurse  had  just  told  them  about.  Of 
poor  fathers  going  to  see  if  there  was  not 
something  to  sell  to  buy  little  Dick  soma 
breakfast  before  he  went  to  work  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Of  pretty  mothers  going  to  see  if  the 
cat  (which  was  nowhere  else  to  be  found) 
had  not  poked  its  head  right  into  the  baby’s 
mouth,  after  the  manner  of  cats  where  thero 
are  young  mother’s  and  an  old  wife’s  tale. 
Secrets  of  guilt,  of  gladness,  of  shame,  of 
remorse,  of  love,  of  poverty,  of  sorrow :  all 
these  came  struggling  unwillingly  from  out 
the  footmarks  on  a  single  stairway,  when  tha 
walls  were  down  and  darkness  lay  on  them 
no  longer.  Crump  could  not  stand  it.  Did 
he  not  ftel  that  it  was  all  too  sacred  for  him 
to  pry  into  or  deliberate?  Was  it  fair  to 
inquire  into  things  which,  by  compromiaa 
with  Death,  it  was  understood  on  all  hands 
ought  to  be  buried  and  forgotten?  But  fee 
ail  that  Crump  could  not  avoid  turning  hit 
attention  to  the  square  patches  of  paper- 
banging  (so  little  they  looked)  pondering  the 
patterns  as  if  they  were  the  hieroglyphics  of 
a  dead  Inngnage,  and  wondering  what  mys¬ 
teries  they  would  unfold  if  anyone  could 
decipher  them. 

These  impressions  Crump  pathetically  re¬ 
lated  to  his  wife  that  evening,  when  he  got 
home. 

“  Ah !”  replied  the  excellent  woman,  “  I 
thought  you  liad  been  in  the  muck  and  dirt 
somewhere!  Ileally,  your  linen - ” 

Comfortable  to  relate,  all  that  goes  before 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  subject  of 
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Uii«  article,  and  might  have  been  much  more 
plainly  expressed  in  these  few  words :  Archi- 
tectnre,  of  all  the  kindred  arts,  may  say 
most  for  the  tastes,  but  little  for  the  feelings, 
of  generations,  and  therefore  is  hardly  to  be 
included  among  the  voices  with  which  we 
started.  For  the  rest,  there  is  one  broad 
tendency  in  them — to  the  sad,  to  the  tragic, 
to  the  unquiet  at  heart.  In  sculpture  wc 
have  few  Laocoons  and  Dying  Gladiators  only 
because  we  have  few  consummate  masters ; 
such  subjects  are  not  to  be  dared  by  every 
ehiaeller  of  an  Eve.  In  painting,  again, 
there  is  pain  enough ;  but  it  is  in  literature, 
i>y  which  the  shadows  of  the  shadow  of 
thought  may  be  represented,  that  the  ever¬ 
lasting  melancholy  of  the  human  creature 
appears  in  full.  For  one  Allegro,  how  many 
Penserosos  have  we  ?  Farces  and  burlesques 
exist  in  plenty,  but  these  are  the  mere 
natural  extremes  of  tragedy,  and  the  com¬ 
plement  of  sadness.  What  I  want  to  dis¬ 
cover  is  a  real  happy,  contented  book,  an 
author  who  will  not  crowd  all  the  pains, 
penalties,  and  temptations  of  human  nature 
into  the  foreground,  only  to  lead  us  up  to  a 
very  hazy  prospect  of  happiness  behind, 
dreadfully  out  of  perspective,  all  but  im¬ 
possible,  and  scarcely  desirable. 

But  it  is  a  favourite  opinion  that  there  is 
no  real  happiness  on  this  earth  at  all :  an 
opinion  which  seems  to  increase  with  the 
consumption  of  salmon,  and  the  growing 
familiarity  with  luxuries  generally.  In  fact, 
we  are  all  becoming  so  “  used  up,”  so  utterly 
hltui,  that  probably  before  the  next  gene¬ 
ration  expires  we  shall  become  as  delicate  as 
Mr.  Anderssen’s  Real  Princess,  who  tossed 
in  sleepless  agony  a  whole  night  through  in 
consequence  of  the  cruel  pea  which  lay 
under  her  seventeenth  featlier  bed.  I  really 
stand  in  humble  awe  before  such  finished  epi¬ 
cures;  I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  coarse  tastes ; 
and,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  animal  I  must  be, 
declare  that  I  find  life  very  good  indeed. 

No  ancestral  halls,  no  paternal  domains, 
nor  any  worldly  advantages  at  all  worth 
speaking  of,  go  to  sweeten  this  unphilosophi- 
dil  declaration.  And  what  if  I,  too,  have 
my  household  skeletons,  and  some  ghosts 
that  promise  never  to  be  laid  ?  /  don’t  care. 
The  ^eletons  are  wholesome  skeletons ;  and 
as  to  the  ghosts,  the  priest  who  would  lay 
them  shall  never  be  fee’d  by  me.  At  once, 
then,  for  the  sake  of  science  and  morality, 
let  me  produce  myself  as  that  individual 


which  some  philosophers  and  poets  have 
denied  altogether,  and  others  sought  in  vw 
with  many  tears — a  happy  man. 

But  perhaps  my  idea  of  happiness  is  a 
little  one :  it  is,  to  be  as  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  circumstances ;  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  maybe  that  is  a  true  and 
complete  definition  of  happiness.  As  to  the 
cause,  I  have  given  it  above :  the  love  of  life; 
the  love  of  things  in  general,  and  especially 
the  love  of  my  mistresses. 

The  dear  reader  quotes  the  Catechism : 
“  W’hich  be  they  ?” 

A  nymph  of  rich  brown  beauty,  tender 
and  true,  and  full  of  smiles.  And  how  various 
j  is  she  1  I  meet  her,  clandestinely,  in  the 
woods  7  and  find  her  lying  among  the  trees, 
with  sublime  shadows  on  her  forehead  and  a 
crown  of  leaves ;  with  silent  lips  parted  as  to 
speak,  and  a  solemn  twilight  in  her  deep 
brown  eyes.  She  never  stirs  when  I  ap¬ 
proach  and  sit  by  her  side ;  but  I  take  her 
I  hand,  and  feel  the  lusty  life  as  it  bounds 
I  through  her  large  and  beautiful  limbs ;  from 
;  the  indolent  lips  I  gather  kisses ;  I  am 
caught  in  the  twilight  of  her  eyes,  and  fall 
'  upon  her  lap,  and  drowse  and  dream.  We 
!  do  not  part  till  the  sun  sets ;  and  then  my 
love  arouses  from  her  lethargy,  her  limbs 
move,  the  great  brown  masses  of  her  hair 
j  break  down  upon  her  shoulders,  her  eyes 
shine  down  with  a  deep,  eager  brilliancy 
I  upon  me,  and  then  it  is  that  wc  repeat  how 
much  we  love  each  other.  It  is  to  much, 
;  that  I  for  one  cannot  stand  dwelling  on  it 
long,  with  the  dear  one  before  me  ;  and  so 
’  turn  away,  for  fear  of  doing  some  extrava¬ 
gant  thing.  Have  I  not,  in  sober  nine- 
'  teenth  century  highlows,  run  and  leapt, 
.  hallooing  all  the  while,  because  of  the  mad- 
1  ness  of  my  love  ?  Better,  then,  to  turn 
!  aside ;  so  we  go  together  to  the  border  of 
the  wood  slowly,  and  with  sad,  yearning 
thoughts.  There  we  stand  for  awhile  to  say 
farewell,  and  then  I  depart ;  but  the  spirit  of 
my  love  goes  with  me  all  the  way  home. 
Here  I  am  invariably  told  that  I  look  unac¬ 
countably  wretched,  which  shows  that  ap¬ 
pearances  are  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

I  don’t  always  meet  my  love  in  this  secret 
way,  in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber.  Oftener 
I  meet  her  in  the  lanes  and  meadows,  where 
she  is  a  very  different  thing.  Now  she  glances 
warmly  and  brightly  from  under  her  hat, 
shakes  her  demure  curls,  and  goes  blithely 
along,  her  green  robes  softly  moving  in  the 
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winds.  Sometimes,  when  we  come  to  a  little  till  we  came  face  to  face  alone.  For  a  mo- 
bit  of  copse,  or  a  lane  overhung  with  branches,  ment  all  was  quiet.  Then  the  dear  e^res 
or  maybe  a  stile,  we  draw  closer  together,  looked  softly  down,  her  breath  passed  lightly 
and  hold  liands  for  awhile;  but  as  a  general  '  over  my  cheek,  and  my  heart  burst  up  at 
thing,  journey  along  in  careless  happiness,  |  once  with  a  thousand  fountains  of  affection, 
only  knowing  what  we  know  :  and  that  is,  !  Believe  it  or  not  as  you  please,  I  felt  grateful 
that  we  love  each  other.  What  should  I  do  if  almost  to  tears  that  not  a  jot  of  the  old 
it  were  otherwise  ?  And  sometimes  I  really  glorious  love  was  lost, 
am  in  terror  at  the  idea  that  the  day  may  Perhaps  by  this  time  the  name  and  quality 
come  when  I  shall  care  less  for  my  love  and  of  my  brown  mistress  has  been  discovered, 
my  love  care  less  for  me.  I  have  even  Certainly,  I  don’t  know  her  name;  but  by 
doubted  whether  that  moment  had  not  her  portrait  painters,  who  are  for  ever  paint- 
already  arrived,  and  tormented  myself  ac-  |  ing  her  for  her  beauty’s  sake,  she  is  some- 
cordingly.  Thus,  when  my  love  returned  |  times  called  Landscape;  sometimes  Scene; 
from  the  East  this  spring,  and  I  went  to  |  or  Morning,  or  Evening ;  and  I  have  known 
meet  her,  it  was  with  an  anxious,  doubting  |  her  to  be  mentioned  as  A  Stream  with  Cows, 
heart — doubting  whether  the  old  feelings  of  j  There  is  a  name,  however,  by  which  she  is 
love  and  delight  existed  still.  Presently  I  always  recognized — Nature ;  but  that  cannot 
caught  a  flutter  of  her  garments  in  the  dis-  be  correct,  because  it  equally  applies  to  my 
tance;  but  1  would  not  look  yet,  but  shut  I  otbermistress.wboisveryditferentaltogether. 
my  eyes  as  it  were,  and  diverted  my  mind.  What  shall  I  Siiy  of  her — the  Sea,  with 
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TALES  OF  THE  OPERAS.  j 

THE  KARBEU  OK  SEVILLE. 

PosisA,  a  Bprightly  yonng  Spanish  girl 
▼ho  had  lost  her  parents  in  early  life,  had  i 
keen  brought  np,  without  the  advantage  of 
maternal  guidance  or  examjile,  by  her  guar¬ 
dian,  Doctor  Bartolo,  a  physician  of  some 
pretensions.  As  the  child  grew  toward 
womanhood,  the  doctor  began  to  glide  to¬ 
ward  miserhood.  The  old  fellow  formed  | 
the  re.solntion  of  making  his  ward  his  wife  as  I 
soon  as  she  had  reached  a  marriageable  age ; 
a  resolution  to  which  he  had  been  induced  by 
economical  considerations,  with  which  the 
idea  of  surrendering  her  fortune  to  any  other 
husband  did  not  at  all  coincide.  To  bring 
this  abont  he  kept  her  in  seclusion  as  much 
as  possible — had  her  educated  at  home 
under  his  own  eye — and  never  tnisted  her 
abroad  save  in  a  close  carriage  with  himself 
at  her  side.  Even  if  she  took  the  air  from 
the  balcony,  be  sat  near ;  and  she  could  have 
no  communication  with  any  living  being  but 
with  his  agency  or  concurrence. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  among  the  gallants  of  iladrid  on 
the  subject  of  the  youag  lady — her  remark¬ 
able  beauty,  her  large  hi^ne,  and  her  rigor¬ 
ous  treatment.  They  waylaid  the  doctor’s 
carriage  in  his  drives  abroad — kept  a  corps 
of  observation  near  his  balconies,  and  be¬ 
sieged  his  house  with  serenaders  half  the  live¬ 
long  night.  They  would  not  siifler  him  to 
keep  the  rare  jewel  to  himself ;  and  drove 
him  half  mad  with  rage  at  what  be  deemed  { 
their  insolence  and  pertinacity.  Among  the 
most  persevering  of  these  numerous  persecu¬ 
tors  was  the  young  Const  Almaviva,  a  son 
of  aa  eld  Ca^lian  grandee.  This  adven- 
tsissa  yeath,  by  dint  ef  bribery  and  asda- 
ci^,  kad  seceeeded  in  throwing  him.self  once 
or  twice  in  Rosina's  way  for  a  few  brief  mo¬ 
ments,  aad  was,  or  believed  himself,  pro¬ 
foundly  enamonred  of  her.  As  the  heir  of 
a  Castilian  noble,  be  might  have  dedared  bis 
passion  and  demanded  her  band  in  marriage 
— in  which  case  flic  old  guardian  would 
have  bad  to  surrender  bis  claim  and  make 
way  for  his  botfer.s.  But  the  young  count 
was  determined  not  to  owe  to  his  rank  what 
should  be  won  by  jiersonal  merit ;  and  be 
had  rcpre.sented  himself  to  Rosina  as  a  young 
student  who  bad  his  w.ay  to  make  in  the 
world,  and  while  seeking  to  awaken  her 
reg.'ird  had  forborne  to  declare  his  own. 


Doctor  Bartolo,  though  a  stranger  ts  the 
count,  had  kept  such  a  good  look-out  by 
means  of  his  spies  that  he  was  .aware  of  hia 
passion  for  Rosina,  though  ignorant  what 
his  designs  might  be.  To  guard  her  against 
them,  however,  he  represented  Almaviva  as 
a  sort  of  monster,  an  unprincipled  debauchee, 
worthy  only  of  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the 
sex;  and  Rosina  conceived  a  horror  of  the 
count,  never  imagining  that  he  and  Lindoro 
were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Affairs  were  iu  this  posture  when  Bartolo, 
sick  of  the  impertinence  of  the  gallants,  re¬ 
solved  to  give  them  all  the  slip.  Withont 
publishing  a  word  of  his  intention,  he  secretly 
sold  his  practice  to  a  friend,  and  suddenly 
disappftit'd  w  ith  his  ward  from  the  capital. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  flight  was 
but  a  temporary  excursion,  and  that  after  a 
short  absence  they  would  retuni  home.  This 
expectation  diminished  with  the  lapse  of 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month, 
and  vanished  altogether  when  a  stranger 
took  possession  of  Bartolo's  bouse.  At 
length  Almaviva,  more  than  ever  enamoured, 
and  determined  to  rescue  Rosina  from  her 
tyrant,  set  off  in  pursuit.  His  wealth 
smoothed  all  difficulties ;  he  soon  discovered 
their  track,  and  finally  came  up  with  them 
at  Seville,  where  he  found  the  whole  house¬ 
hold  settled  on  the  ancient  plan,  and  Rosina, 
as  usual,  a  prisoner  under  close  guard. 

Tlie  count  commenced  ojierations  with  a 
hand  of  serenaders  stationed  at  break  of  day 
beneath  Rosina's  window.  Old  Bartolo  shook 
between  the  sheets  as  he  heard  the  well- 
known  liatefnl  sounds,  and,  leaping  up, 
hastened  to  defend  the  citadel ;  but  Rosina, 
who  had  started  from  her  pillow  at  the  sound 
of  Lindoro's  voice,  and  had  been  long  on  the 
watch  for  deliverance,  found  time  to  write  a 
hasty  note,  and  was  in  the  balcony  watching 
I  an  opportunity  to  deliver  it,  when  the  doctor 
was  at  her  dionlder.  Tb«  count  had  dis- 
mlseed  his  mnucians,  and  was  watching 
nnder  a  portico,  when  she  appeared.  Alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  her  guardian,  she  dropped 
•  the  paper  into  the  street. 

I  “  All,  you  little  conspirator,”  said  he, 
'  “  what  paper  is  that  ?” 

“  It  is  an  air  that  I  wished  to  learn ;  I 
^  have  dropped  it  in  the  streeL  Do  go  down 
I  and  fetch  it  for  me.” 

I  “  I  will — I  suspect  some  trick.”  And  the 
i  old  man  shuffles  down  stairs. 

While  he  is  opening  the  door,  Almaviva 
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•natchei  the  note  and  a^ain  conceals  him- 
lelf.  Bartolo,  after  a  vain  search  for  the 
paper,  f;row8  still  more  suspicious.  Ho  con¬ 
nects  the  dropped  paper  witji  the  vanished 
serenaders,  and  feels  assured  that  some  foul 
play  is  forward.  “  Go  in,  you  hussey,”  he 
bawls  to  Rosina  ;  “  I'll  have  the  balcony 
walled  up,  and  make  an  end  of  your  tricks.” 

Almaviva  Ls  just  about  to  read  the  note 
when  he  hears  a  footstep  and  a  merry  voice 
singing  a  song.  The  voice  seems  familiar 
to  him,  and  lie  waits  to  recognize  its  owner. 
In  another  moment  a  light,  wiry,  vivacious- 
looking  fellow  in  the  dress  of  a  barber  capers  | 
forward.  I 

“  Can  it  be — no  it  isn't — yes  it  is —  ' 
Figaro,  can  that  be  you  V 

“  Heavens  f’  replies  the  barber,  “  is  not 
that  the  voice  of  my  old  master  ?  Can  it  be 
the  Count  Alma — ” 

“  Stop  r  said  the  count,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  barber's  mouth — "  I  am  not  here  as 
Count  Almaviva,  but  as  Liudoro,  a  poor 
student.  Sec  that  you  do  not  betray  me.” 

“  Ah,  I  see — a  love  bnsincs.s.  Let  me  rc- 
•collect — the  forty-seventh,  is  it  not?'’ 

“  The  first — the  first,  you  villain — 1  never 
loved  before.” 

“  Astonishing  1  then  what  lies — I  beg 
pardon — but  how  grossly  you  must  have 
been  deceived  in  my  time.” 

“  True,  very  true,  Figaro.  But  come,  I 
shall  want  your  help.  What  are  you  doing 
in  Seville,  and  in  whose  service?” 

“  No  service  at  all.  I  sickened  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  your  honoured  employ,  and  since 
then  I  have  set  up  for  a  master ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  master  of  all  Seville.” 

“  As  how,  for  instance  ?” 

“  As  thus,  for  instance :  I  lead  the  mag¬ 
nates  of  the  city  by  the  nose,  in  the  way  of 
business — 1  have  my  weapon  at  their  tliroats, 
in  the  way  of  business — I  apply  hot  pincers 
to  their  .scalps,  in  the  way  of  business — I  let 
them  blood,  in  the  way  of  business,  /icce 
signum  (showing  his  basin).  1  am  a  barber, 
tlie  barber  of  Seville,  at  your  service.” 

“  And  if  you  arc  at  my  service,  you  shall 
be  gloriously  paid.” 

“  I  always  had  a  passion  for  glory;  only 
try  me.” 

“  Silenee  I  listen  to  me.  1  have  followed 


the  house,  and  under  yonder  balcony  I  have 
watched  since  dawn.  Just  as  you  came,  the 
dear  girl  threw  me  a  billet,  which  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  read,  as  I  heard  the  old 
doctor  fumbling  at  the  door,  and  had  to  run 
for  it.” 

“  Eh  ?  well,  read  it  now,  then.  Let’s  see 
what  she  has  written.” 

The  count  opened  the  note,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

“  Your  attentions  h.ave  excited  my  curio¬ 
sity.  My  guardian  is  just  going  out ;  when 
he  is  gone,  find  some  means  of  informing  me 
of  your  name,  your  condition,  and  yonr  in¬ 
tentions.  I  can  never  appp.ar  at  the  balcony 
without  being  attended  by  my  tyrant.  Be 
a.ssnred,  however,  that  no  prisoner  is  more 
disposed  to  break  from  durance  than  the  un- 
h-appy  Rosixa.” 

“  And  you  shall  set  her  free,”  said  Figaro. 
“  I  swear  it.  Now  listen  to  me  in  yonr 
turn.  You  see,  Rosina  does  not  speak  of 
a  father ;  she  is  not  the  daughter  but  the 
ward  of  old  Bartolo,  who  intends  to  marry 
her  himself,  and  that  before  to-morrow  night. 
But  you  are  in  luck's  way,  and  shall  carry 
her  off.  I  am  the  doctor’s  factotum,  barber, 
wig-maker,  apothecary,  adviser — everything. 
So,  you  see,  your  bread  is  buttered  to  yonr 
hand.  But  let  us  watch ;  the  door  is  open¬ 
ing  again.” 

while  they  are  on  the  watch,  Bartolo 
comes  out ;  and  they  hear  him  give  direc- 
1  tions  to  let  no  one  enter  the  house  during 
I  his  ab.sence,  and  that  if  Don  Basilio  should 
I  call,  he  is  to  wait.  This  Don  Basilio  is  a 
poverty-struck  old  knave,  engaged  as  music- 
I  master  to  Rosina,  but  in  reality  a  miserable 
j  tool  of  the  old  physician.  When  Bartolo  is 
gone,  Figaro  and  the  count  plot  together  to 
invent  some  pretext  for  getting  into  the 
house,  At  last  they  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
disguising  the  count  as  a  soldier  belonging 
to  a  regiment  expected  in  Seville  every  hour, 
in  whicli  disguise  ho  is  to  present  a  counter¬ 
feit  billet  to  old  Bartolo ;  and,  the  better  to 
escape  suspicion  and  to  avoid  the  force  of 
I  any  arguments  the  old  man  may  propound, 
he  is  to  pretend  to  be  exceedingly  tipsy. 
I  Having  agreed  to  this  plan,  the  count  takes 
leave  of  Figaro,  and  goes  away  to  prepare 


from  Madrid  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  {  his  disguise ;  and  the  barber  enters  Bartolo’s 


the  world,  the  daughter  of  an  old  physician  house  to  jicrform  his  daily  service, 
recently  settled  in  this  place.  I  only  dis-  Rosina,  who  from  her  window  has  ob- 
covered  their  retreat  last  night.  Yonder  is  j  served  Figaro  in  conversation  with  the  sap- 
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posed  Lindoro,  meets  him  on  the  landing, 
and  the  tiro  are  just  commencing  an  in¬ 
teresting  dialogue  concerning  the  absent 
lover,  when  they  are  disturbed  by  the  return 
of  Doctor  Bartolo.  He  lias  brought  Don 
Btsilio  with  him,  who  advises  him  to  marry 
the  girl  immediately,  either  by  force  or  per¬ 
suasion,  because  he  has  heard  that  Almavira 
is  in  Seville.  They  confer  together  on  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  him,  and  propose  to 
invent  some  gross  calumny  that  shall  render 
him  hateful  to  the  people.  Figaro  overbears 
the  plot ;  and,  leaving  them  at  their  con¬ 
ference,  goes  in  search  of  Rosina.  He  in¬ 
forms  her  of  what  is  taking  place,  at  which 
she  is  more  indignant  than  alarmed,  and 
changes  the  subject  by  inquiring  after  the 
young  gentleman  with  whom  she  had  seen 
the  barber  in  the  street.  Figaro  describes 
him  as  a  cousin  of  his  own,  come  to  Seville 
to  complete  his  studies  and  seek  his  for¬ 
tune  ;  and  tells  her  that  the  poor  fellow  is 
despairingly  in  love  with  her.  Rosina  will 
not  have  him  despair ;  and,  in  dread  of  the 
forced  marriage  with  which  she  is  threat¬ 
ened,  gives  the  barber  a  note  to  convey  to 
the  so-called  cousin. 

Figaro,  hearing  the  guardian  approaching, 
slips  away.  Bartolo  comes  in,  and  wants  to 
know  what  she  has  been  gossiping  about 
with  Figaro.  Rosina  invents  a  story  to  de¬ 
ceive  him  ;  he  accuses  her  of  falsehood  and 
trickery — recalls  the  incident  of  the  morn¬ 
ing — and  seeing  her  fingers  spotted  with  ink, 
insists  on  knowing  what  she  has  been 
writing,  and  to  whom.  A  dome.stic  quarrel 
ensues,  and  Rosina  in  disgust  withdraws  to 
her  chamber. 

She  is  scarcely  gone  when  a  violent  knock¬ 
ing,  bawling,  and  hubbub  at  the  door  scares 
the  old  guardian  half  out  of  hbi  senses.  The 
intruder  proves  to  be  a  drunken  soldier,  who 
insists  upon  taking  up  his  quarters  in  the 
house  :  it  is,  of  course,  the  count  in  disguise. 
He  inquires  for  Doctor  Bertoldo,  Balordo, 
Barbaro,  or  something  of  that  sort;  and 
when  Bartolo  comes,  hugs  him  in  a  fierce 
embrace,  and  shows  his  billet.  The  doctor, 
in  a  violent  rage,  tries  to  get  rid  of  him ; 
but  the  soldier  receives  all  his  abuse  as  a 
compliment,  and  roars  a  drunken  song  till 
the  house  rings  again. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  Rosina  comes  to 
see  what  is  the  matter.  Almi’.viva  staggers 
towards  her  and  whispers  that  he  is  Lindoro. 
Bartolo  orders  her  out  of  the  room.  The 


tipsy  man  declares  that  lie  will  take  up  his 
quarters  with  the  young  Indy. .  Bartolo  re¬ 
torts  that  be  will  have  no  quarters  there  at 
all,  inasmuch  as  he  is  exempt  from  lodging 
troops.  He  produces  his  document  of  exemp¬ 
tion,  and  begins  reading  it.  The  soldier 
knocks  it  out  of  his  hand,  swears  that  he 
has  already  taken  up  his  quarters  and  will 
remain.  The  doctor  threatens  to  dislodge 
him  with  a  cudgel ;  the  soldier  draws  1^ 
sword,  and,  stepping  before  Rosina,  stands 
on  the  defensive ;  as  he  does  so,  he  drops 
a  note  from  his  left  hand,  on  which  Rosina 
lets  her  handkerchief  fall.  Bartolo  sees 
her  pick  up  a  paper  with  the  handker¬ 
chief,  add  insists  upon  seeing  it ;  he  runs  to 
snatch  it,  but  the  soldier  keeps  him  off  with 
his  drawn  sword  until  Rosina  has  substituted 
another  paper,  which  she  allows  him  to  seize, 
and  which  proves  to  be  a  list  of  linen  articles. 
She  weeps  and  feigns  hysterics  at  her  guar¬ 
dian’s  ill-usage,  and  is  on  the  point  of  faint¬ 
ing.  Bartolo  and  the  count  cry  out  for 
help,  and  in  rushes  Figaro  with  a  basin 
under  his  arm,  Bartolo  sets  him  on  the 
soldier  as  the  cause  of  all  the  riot  and  con¬ 
fusion  ;  and  a  mock  fight  ensues  between  the 
count  and  the  barber — in  the  midst  of  which 
there  is  an  anthoritative  knocking  at  the 
door,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  posse 
of  the  police. 

The  chief  commands  silence,  and  inquires 
what  the  terrible  uproar  is  about.  Every¬ 
body  undertakes  to  explain ;  and  when  the 
din  has  a  little  subsided,  Bartolo  accuses  the 
soldier  of  drawing  bis  sword  and  threatening 
to  kill  him,  and  Figaro  having  declared  that 
he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  parting  the 
combatants,  the  count  is  arrested.  There¬ 
upon  he  draws  the  officer  apart,  shows  him 
privately  his  order  as  one  of  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  and  is  released — the  officer  ordering 
each  one  to  go  about  his  business,  and  de¬ 
claring  the  altercation  at  an  end,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  old  doctor  and  of  all  but 
Figaro. 

After  they  are  gone,  Bartolo  calls  upon 
the  officers  of  the  intruder’s  regiment  to 
make  complaints  concerning  him ;  but  when 
inquiries  are  made  not  a  soul  can  be  found 
who  knows  anything  of  him.  The  doctor 
returns  home,  and  is  bemoaning  his  destiny, 
and  endeavouring  to  fathom  the  mystery  of 
the  drunken  soldier,  when  a  gentleman 
arrives  and  introduces  himself  as  Don 
Alonzo,  a  pupil  of  Don  Basilio,  the  music 
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master.  He  is  extremely  obsequious  and 
polite;  brings  intelligence  that  his  master 
Don  Basiliu  is  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  has 
therefore  sent  him  in  his  place,  to  give  the 
young  lady  her  music  lessoir  for  the  day. 
The  disguise  of  the  supposed  Don  Alonzo 
is  so  complete  that  Bartolo  docs  not  recog¬ 
nize  in  him  the  tipsy  soldier  of  the  morning. 
The  pseudo  music  master  pretends  to  know 
the  Count  Almaviva  and  his  designs  upon 
Rosina.  He  uses  the  same  hotel,  he  says,  as 
the  count,  and  has  got  possession  ot  a  letter 
from  Rosina  which  the  latter  left  in  his 
lodgings.  He  proposes  to  make  this  letter 
the  foundation  of  a  slander  to  blacken  his 
character  with  Rosina ;  and  proposes  that 
white  giving  her  the  lesson  he  shall  repre¬ 
sent  to  her  that  he  has  got  the  billet  from  a 
mistress  of  the  count’s,  to  whom  it  has  been 
given  in  sport  and  mockery.  Bartolo,  who 
has  great  faith  in  calumnies,  approves  the 
suggestion,  and  goes  to  fetch  Rosina  to 
receive  her  lesson. 

Rosina,  on  entering  the  room,  immediately 
recognizes  Lindoro  in  his  new  disguise,  and 
sits  down  to  tlie  piano.  They  sing  a  duet 
together,  which  Bartolo  declares  charming, 
but  nothing  like  the  music  in  his  day,  when 
dance  and  song  mingled  together.  He  insists 
on  giving  them  a  specimen,  and  begins  sing¬ 
ing  an  old  air,  and  dancing  a  minuet  at  tlie 
same  time.  Wliile  he  is  bowing  to  an  invisi¬ 
ble  partner  and  singing  “  La,  la,  la,”  Figaro, 
armed  with  basin  and  towel,  dances  in  with 
responding  “  La,  la,  la,”  and  a  graceful  femi¬ 
nine  curtsey ;  then  the  barber  whips  the  towel 
round  his  neck,  and,  dragging  him  backwards 
till  ho  is  red  in  the  face,  seats  him  in  the 
chair  to  he  shaved. 

“  I’ll  not  be  shaved  to-day,”  he  bawls. 

“  Not  be  shaved  to-day  1  Do  you  think 
to  treat  me  as  a  miserable  three-halfpenny 
barber — a  poor  country  shaver  ?  Engage  some 
one  else — ” 

“  Well,  1  suppose  I  must.  What  a  whim¬ 
sical  dog  you  are,  Figaro  !  There,  fetch  the 
case  from  my  room ;  here  are  the  keys.” 

Figaro  takes  the  keys,  and  steals  the  one 
that  opens  the  balcony;  but  willing  to  give  the 
count  an  opportunity  of  communicating  their 
plan  to  Rosina,  he  knocks  down  a  whole 
shelf  of  china  in  the  closet  with  a  crash  that 
sends  ^|rtola  rushing  out  of  the  room  like  a 
madman  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  “  Rascal,” 
he  says,  “  you  have  broken  everything.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  everything  ?  There 
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are  but  six  dishes,  eight  basins,  and  one 
tureen.  I  wonder  I  hadn’t  broke  my  head, 
you  keep  your  rooms  so  dark  and  closely 
shut.  Now  sit  down.” 

Bartolo  has  scarcely  got  the  cloth  round 
his  neck,  and  the  first  dash  of  lather  on  his 
face,  when  the  door  opens,  and  in  walks  Don 
Basilio,  with  a  bow  and  a  “  Good  day”  to  all 
present.  Bartolo  is  enraged,  and  does  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it ;  he  inquires  ten¬ 
derly  after  Basiiio’s  health,  who  is  puzzled 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  solicitude,  and  declares 
himself  perfectly  well.  Figaro  stops  any 
further  inquiries  by  filling  Bartolo’s  month 
with  lather,  and  seizing  him  by  the  nose  and 
brandishing  the  razor.  The  count  nms  to 
Basilio,  and  draws  him  aside  in  a  familiar 
way ;  the  music  master,  wondering  at  a 
stranger’s  familiarity,  is  on  the  point  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  imposture,  when  Figaro,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  horror-sCtuck  at  the  sight  of 
Basilio,  asks  him  how  he  dares  to  walk 
abroad  with  a  contagious  fever  on  him. 

“  A  fever  ?”  says  the  old  fellow,  terrified. 

“  Yes,  a  fever ;  why,  you  are  as  yellow  as 
a  corpse.” 

“  As  a  corpse  ?” 

“  Yes,  a  livid  corpse.  Let  me  feel  your 
pulse.  I  swear  it  is  the  scarlet  fever.  Home, 
this  instant,  to  bed.” 

“  Yes,  home  to  bed,”  adds  the  count, 
pushing  a  purse  into  his  hand. 

“  Take  his  advice,  and  go  home,”  says 
Rosina.  Bartolo  adds  his  persuasions  to  the 
general  voice ;  and  Figaro,  taking  the  bewil¬ 
dered  man  by  the  shoulders,  pushes  him  out 
of  the  room.  The  shaving  and  the  lessons 
are  resumed — the  former  does  not  proceed 
very  rapidly,  because  a  small  insect  of  the 
invisible  tribe  gets  into  Figaro’s  eyes,  and 
he  cannot  see  to  use  the  razor;  he  roars 
and  stamps  with  pain,  and  begs  Doctor  Bar¬ 
tolo  to  blow  into  his  eye,  which  the  doctor 
does  without  much  success.  Meanwhile  the 
music-lesson  goes  on  in  this  way : — “  Do,  re, 
mi,  fa-a-a.  (I’ve  prepared  everything  for 
your  rescue.)  Sol,  la,  do,  re-e-e-e — (I  shall 
be  there  precisely  at  midnight).  Mi,  fa,  sol, 
la-a-a — (I  owe  you  an  explanation  about 
your  letter).  Suddenly,  Bartolo,  seeing  their 
heads  so  close  together,  suspects  a  plot,  and, 
creeping  behind  them,  overhears  a  part  of 
their  secret  conversation.  “  Itascals,  vil¬ 
lains  I”  he  cries  out,  “  you  are  all  in  a  plot  to 
deceive  me.”  They  do  not  retort,  but  afiect 
to  consider  him  under  an  illusion,  and  treat 
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him  with  much  compassion.  This  only  instant  union.  To  baffle  the  monster  Alma- 
noakes  him  savagely  indignant,  and  he  drives  viva,  she  discloses  the  plan  that  had  been 
them  off  frantically,  but  not  until  everything  arranged  for  the  midnight  flight.  Bartolo 
has  been  arranged  for  the  escape  at  mid-  advises  her  to  lock  herself  in  her  chamber,, 
night.  and  not  to  leave  it  until  he  gives  the  word. 

They  have  no  sooner  departed  than  Don  In  the  meanwhile,  as  midnight  is  fast  ap- 
Baailio,  who  had  not  left  the  house,  again  proaching,  he  sets  out  himself  to  denounce 
comes  forward.  the  barber  and  his  companion  as  a  couple  of 

"  Who  is  this  precious  pupil  of  yours,  this  thieves,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
Don  Alonzo  ?”  asks  the  doctor.  police  for  their  capture. 

“  Pupil  of  mine  1”  says  the  other ;  “  I  True  to  their  appointment,  the  count  and 
know  nothing  of  him — never  saw  the  man  Figaro  enter  through  the  balcony,  of  which 
before.”  Figaro  hiis  stolen  the  key,  exactly  at  twelve 

“I  see  it;  I  see  it  all.  This  fellow  is  o'clock.  It  is  a  tempestuous  night,  the  rain 
sent  by  the  count  to  forward  his  villunous  falling  in  torrents.  Figaro  goes  in  search 
aehenic.”  of  llosina ;  at  first  she  will  not  be  seen  ;  but 

“  Say,  rather,  the  count  himself.  Look  comes  fol-th  at  length  to  upbraid  the  sup- 
at  this  purse  which  he  gave  me.”  posed  Lindoro  with  his  treachery,  and  with 

“  Well,  be  he  who  he  may,  I  will  defeat  Ids  design  of  surrendering  her  to  Almaviva. 
him.  Hasten,  my  friend,  to  the  notary.  He  assures  her  that  she  w.as  perfectly  right, 
this  instant.  I  will  be  married  to-night.”  though  he  had  hoped  that  she  would  not 
“  I  can’t  go  now,  it  rains  in  torrents ;  discover  his  design  until  it  was  accomplished, 
besides,  to-night  the  notary  is  engaged  with  She  is  amazed  at  his  effrontery;  but  Figaro, 
Figaro,  who  gives  his  niece  in  marriage.”  who  sees  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  cuts 
“Niece!  Figaro’s  niece !  The  barber  has  short  her  astonishment  by  showing  her  that 
no  niece.  This  is  all  a  trick — the  scoundrels  Almaviva  and  Lindoro  are  one.  All  her 
are  plotting  my  ruin.  I’un,  fetch  the  notary  suspicions  are  banished  for  ever  at  this  dis- 
this  instant.  Here  is  the  key  of  the  house-  covery,  and  she  sinks  into  her  lover’s  arms, 
door.”  j  Figaro  now  interferes,  and  urges  them  to 

“  Fear  nothing.  I'll  not  lose  a  moment ;”  |  flight;  but  finds,  on  going  to  the  window,  that 
and  away  runs  Basiliu,  spite  of  the  rain.  it  is  too  late,  some  one  having  taken  away 
Bartolo,  when  alone,  cast  about  for  the  the  ladder.  While  they  are  all  struck  with 
best  means  of  bringing  Rosina  to  consent  to  consternation.  Dun  Basilio  comes  softly  in  at 
a  sudden  union.  Luckily  for  him,  the  count,  the  door  with  the  notary,  c.irrying  a  docu- 
in  bis  character  of  Dun  Alonzo,  had  left  ment  in  his  hand.  The  document  is  a 
with  him  the  letter  said  to  bo  dropped  by  blank  contract  of  marriage,  prepared  for 
Almaviva  in  bis  lodgings.  With  this  letter  Doctor  Bartolo  and  his  ward, 

he  resolved  to  work  at  once.  He  knew  “  Faith,  it’s  all  as  it  should  be,”  says 

Rosina’s  hatred  of  the  count,  which  had  Figaro.  “  Good  Mr.  Notary,  you  have  a 
arisen  out  of  the  stigmas  himself  had  cast  contract  ready  for  Count  Almaviva  and  my 
upon  his  character.  He  sent  for  her  to  his  niece.  These  arc  the  parties.  It  is  endorsed, 

study,  and,  when  she  came,  laid  before  her  I  see.  Now,  be  quick  with  the  ceremony 

the  letter,  informing  her  that  Alonzo  had  and  the  signatures.” 

given  it  to  the  count,  who  had  scornfully  “  But,”  says  Basilio,  “  where  is  Don  Bar- 
tossed  it  to  a  favourite  mistress.  “This  tolo?” 

Alonzo  and  the  barber,”  he  went  on  to  .say,  “Ask  no  questions,”  .<ays  the  count.  “Take 

“  are  conspiring  together  to  betray  you  into  this  ring  and  proceed.” 

the  hands  of  the  villain  .\lmaviva.”  “  But — but — I — I — but — ” 

The  sight  of  the  note  she  had  herself  “  But — you’ll  get  a  brace  of  bullets 
written,  and  other  doubtful  circumstances  through  your  head  if  you  make  any  ob- 
which  she  called  to  mind,  were  evidence  too  jections.” 

Strong  to  be  res’isted  of  Lindoro’s  falsehood.  In  two  minutes  more  the  ceremony,  which 
Rosina,  enraged  at  such  perfidy  and  in.so-  in  Spam  consists  merely  of  a  declar^Bon  on 
lence,  resolved  to  see  him  no  more.  Bartolo,  the  part  of  the  husband  that  “This  lady  is 
taking  advantage  of  her  indignation,  presses  my  wife,”  is  concluded,  and  the  witnesses 
his  own  suit,  and  gains  her  consent  to  an  |  have  signed  their  names. 
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Congntulatioas  follow ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  old  Bartolo  bursts  in  witli  a  posse 
comitatus  of  algaazils  and  soldiers,  headed 
by  the  alcalde. 

"  Seize  tliat  man,”  he  cries,  pointing  to 
Almariva,  “  he  is  a  thief." 

“  An  innocent  one,”  says  the  count ;  “  I 
have  but  stolen  a  wife  from  a  tyr.int  turn¬ 
key.  I  am  the  Count  .‘VImaviva,  and  can 
answer  for  what  I  have  done.” 

“  And  I,”  says  old  Bartolo,  “  am  the  fool 
that  pays  for  all,  I  suppose.” 

Nobody  was  found  to  dissent  from  this 
proposition ;  and,  with  a  general  chorus  of 
laughter  at  the  defeat  of  the  avaricious  old 
knave,  the  story  concludes. 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

TWILIlillT  UNTO  DAKKNESS. 

Said  Mrs.  Kiddle  that  night,  as  her  stay- 
laces  whistled  through  her  fingers — “  Not 
if  1  lives  as  old  as  my  Thoosalum  shall  1 
forget  this  day !” 

“  Eighther  May,”  responded  Kiddle,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  newspaper  he  ought  to  have 
returned  to  the  public  house  whence  it 
came. 

It  was  thus : — When  the  door  closed  after 
Anrelie,  Sabbath  silence  deepened  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Maberly  felt  it  close  upon  him, 
as  the  sound  died  away.  It  seemed  to  be 
aware — the  Silence,  that  is — that  now  it  had 
him.  It  widened  the  room  where  he  sat,  ns 
it  were :  flowing  out  in  living  circles,  like 
the  circles  in  a  pond  wliere  a  pebble  has 
been  cast,  straining  your  attention  to  a 
shred ;  and  there  it  lay,  a  calm,  iuevadeable, 
undoubted  Interrogation.  Turn  where  he 
would,  the  pertinacious  Question  rolled  out 
before  him,  oppressive  in  its  bigne.ss,  torturing 
in  its  vagueness,  its  consciousness,  its  still 
self-content.  As  the  feeling  grew,  he  almost 
believed  that  he  could  see  this  dead  Silence, 
in  which  it  was  unbearable  to  live.  But 
what  was  the  Question,  so  widely  .asked,  so 
vaguely  understood,  which  yet  his  very  soul 
seemed  to  strain  at  her  moorings  to  go  out 
and  answer,  with  all  that  ever  he  thought 
and  all  that  aver  he  felt? 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  agitated  and 
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I  helpless  he  seemed.  He  trembled.  He 
looked  distraught.  He  got  older.  His  hands 
would  never  ^  still.  He  walked  the  room, 
or  rather,  he  stole  to  and  fro  over  it,  as  if 
the  Silence  were  so  many  sphinxes  lying  in 
the  corners,  ready  to  fall  on  him  if  he  failed 
to  answer  the  Question  they  repeated  from 
some  infinite  heaven. 

For  a  woman  there  is  only  one  escape  under 
such  circumstances — a  good  cry.  For  a  man 
there  is  also  only  one  escape :  to  go  and  do — 
something  hard,  something  swift.  Seizing 
the  Kiddle  note,  Maberly  thnut  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  ordea'd  his  iiorse  :  he  would  ride 
— fast,  far.  The  mere  idea  of  the  wind 
dividing  upon  his  forehead,  .and  rushing  past, 
was  as  water  to  him  that  thirsteth;  uud  he 
climbed  into  the  saddle  with  a  haste  and 
alacrity  which  rather  astonished  Stumpy, 
what  brought  the  horse  from  the  mews. 

Mr.  Maberly  was,  however  (probably), 
older  than  the  reader;  and  before  he  had 
trotted  to  tljc  cud  of  the  Walk,  it  apiiearcd 
an  absolute  necessity  to  know  whither  he 
was  to  go.  There  was  an  address  on  William 
and  Penelope’s  letter :  he  would  ride  in  that 
direction.  He  was  hardly  awiwe  that  he 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  ride  all  tho 
way  there. 

A  sharp  trot  of  five  minutes  snmeed  to 
calm  tho  agitation  of  his  mind ;  and  then 
came  a  revulsion.  His  form  bovveJ  lower 
and  lower :  he  (ooked  between  his  horse’s 
ears  as  little  boys,  on  little  stools,  look 
between  their  palms  on  the  fire;  only  in 
his  eyes,  still  full  and  blue,  there  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  faltering  humili.«tiun  which  even 
any  Magibt'en  brought  to  judgmunt  might 
wear.  It’s  my  belief  his  sin  had  found  him 
out.  He  pridonged  the  w.sy.  Involuntarily, 
he  turned  aside  into  by-roads  and  round¬ 
about  lanes ;  and  his  hand  was  so  careless  of 
the  rein  that  Smiler  took  advantage  now  and 
then  to  sidle  toward  the  path,  there  to  refresh 
her  nose  in  the  good  Spring  grass. 

Two  spectres  that  had  been  haunting  his 
mind  for  years — wholesome  spectres,  though, 
in  their  way — now  took  up  their  se.its  there, 
and  their  rolies  flowed  all  over  it.  The  first 
and  most  distinct  was  Remorse — for  tho  fato 
of  his  brother,  now  known  to  have  died, 
poverty-stricken,  in  a  .Southwark  kitchen: 
also  for  the  fate  of  Charlotte — Heaven  knew 
what.  The  second  was  Dread ;  and  took  the 
figure  of  the  boy.  Ea  i  is  the  fruit  of  Evil, 
it  is  said ;  then  what  sort  of  boy  was  that  ? 
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Many  an  hour  since  mother  began  her  good 
work  had  been  bitterly  begaiM  with  that 
question.  Could  any  Aeooen-sent,  heaven- 
■elected  soul  inhabit  such  a  child  ?  What 
•oul  $hotdd  it  be,  demanded  of  God  at  the 
deril’s  will  ?  Could  purity  or  honour  come 
out  of  such  immeasurable  guilt,  and  sanctify 
it?  Or  was  it  not  more  reasonable  and 
more  just  that  its  offspring  should  be  utterly 
graceless  and  abandoned,  a  scourge  to  the 
world,  an  unending  punishment  to  him? 
And  the  more  he  prolonged  the  way,  the 
more  be  weut  wandering  up  by-paths,  the 
more  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  thought 
the  day  of  reckoning  hadj  dawned.  Three 
weeks  was  long  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for 
a  man  and  a  brother  to  lay  his  complaint  at 
the  door  of  Heaven. 

I  am  hardly  pleased  with  the  coincidence 
— it  may  seem  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
making  up  the  story.  But  as  Slaberly  rode 
from  the  west,  Charlotte  set  out  to  walk 
from  the  north.  It  was  in  a  quiet  old  house 
at  Islington,  not  far  from  the  High-street 
— (this  was  at  a  time  before  that  merry 
hamlet  became  so  Cockney  and  so  Protestant) 
— in  a  quiet  old  house  that  pleased  her  be¬ 
cause  it  had  gables  and  big  windows  like  the 
Evelyn  houses,  and  a  low  narrow  door  fit 
for  shame  to  go  in  and  out  at — that  Charlotte 
lived  alone.  That  is  to  say,  lodged  alone.* 
She  fell  ill  straightway  after  our  last  glimpse 
of  her — raged  away  at  a  greatrate  for  awhile, 
rose  somewhat  subdued,  and  full  of  the 
thought  of  those  two  children,  slumbering 
by  an  emberless  grate.  Which  ?  Which  ? 
demanded  her  heart,  not  knowing  what 
picture  to  encircle  with  its  love.  I.et  us 
go  and  see,  said  she. 

If  you  wanted  to  drop  in  on  the  Kiddles 
at  dinner  of  a  Sunday,  two  o'clock  was  your 
time.  If  you  liked  batter-pudding,  but  es- 
decially  if  you  were  partial  to  greens.  Kid- 
pies  vxu  the  place  to  drop  in  to  dinner  of  a 
Sunday :  but  it  was  essential  to  drop  in 
early,  as  the  same  spoon  was  used  in  the 
helping  of  both.  Mr.  ilaberly  was  rather 
anfortnnate  in  this  respect:  be  reined  up 
just  three  minutes  too  late.  On  Sunday, 
the  family  always  dined  in  the  Front  Parlour, 
the  window  being  opened  a  little  way,  if  the 


*  It  ought  to  have  been  stated  that  Charlotte 
get  tired,  at  length,  of  eating  hit  bread;  and 
rt^eTedberaelfofthat  ve.'nful  condition  of  things 
when  her  forgiving  fr.iler  died,  bequeathing  her 

the  mesas. 


weather  possibly  permitted  it;  and  any 
horseman,  pulling  up  close  to  the  kerb,  could 
view  them  at  it :  Kiddle  in  his  favourite  suit 
of  clean  shirtsleeves,  and  the  boys  dntifully 
honouring  the  paternal  taste.  Therefore 
Sir.  Maberly  saw  them,  the  three  pairs  of 
shirtsleeves  coming  out  most  distinctly  iu 
the  broad  sunshine  that  fell  upon  the  room ; 
and  not  wishing,  of  course,  to  interrupt  the 
social  meal,  would  have  turned  away.  But 
if  young  William  Kiddle  (aged  13 — so  says 
the  spelling-book  before  me,  by  which  also  I 
learn  that  SVilliam  Kiddle  was  his  name,  and 
that  England  was  his  nation)  had  an  eye 
for  anything,  it  was  for  what  he  called  a 
“  chance” — that  is  to  say,  a  horse  to  hold.  He 
caught  sight  of  Mr.  Slaberly,  instantly  cast 
away  his  knife  and  fork,  and  with  a  cry  of 
“Hold  your  orse,sir?”  sallied  into  the  street. 
“  Hold  your  orse,  sir?”  said  he  again  to  the 
horseman.  “  Yes,  my  man,’’  returned  the 
latter,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  but 
alighting  nevertheless. 

Mrs.  Kiddie  knew  him  instinctively ;  and, 
smiling  at  the  force  of  habit,  desisted  from 
stowing  away  the  pudding  into  the  cup¬ 
board.  While  “Talk  of  the  devil,”  re¬ 
marked  Kiddle — they  had  been  speaking  of 
Mr.  Maberly  as  a  Certain  Party—-”  and  here 
he  comes  on  a  horseback.” 

Mr.  Slaberly  announced  bis  name,  and 
was  invited  in.  His  first  glance  was  for 
Charlie,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  dis¬ 
appointment  or  relief  were  more  strongly 
marked  on  bis  face,  as  he  stood  in  an  abashed, 
childish  manner  within  the  room  door.  It 
was  quite  painful,  indeed,  to  witness  how 
utterly  downcast  and  confounded  he  had 
become — how  vague  and  lost  and  appealing ; 
a  prey  even  to  Mrs.  Kiddle,  whose  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  picture  he  presented,  so  complete 
a  set-oflf  as  it  was  to  the  wrongs  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  her  sex,  shone  lustrous  in  her  eyes 
and  hung  a  red  lantern  in  either  cheek.  In 
fact,  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her 
gratification ;  it  was  a  legitimate  bit  of 
triumph,  too  delicious  to  forego.  She  asked 
the  stranger  to  take  a  chair  iu  a  mercilessly 
compassionate  voice,  and  with  a  look  that 
had  only  one  interpretation :  “  How  yon  see, 
sir,  what  'such  goings  on  come  to.  If  you 
had  been  advised  by  me — ”  Mr.  Maberly 
succumbed;  he  was  ready  to  succumb  to 
anything  or  anybody. 

Bat,  justice  to  Kiddle.  It  is  due  to  him 
to  say  that  his  impressions  were  less  savage. 
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He  hiinself  felt  humbled  in  the  picture  of 
hnmilietioD  this  men,  so  much  his  superior, 
presented.  “  Have  a  bit  of  dinner,  sir !" 
said  he,  with  unmistakable  politeness, 
though  he  was  of  the  name  of  Kiddle.  “  It’s 
all  hot,  smoking  hot  I  A  penny  for  a  whole 
nn  I"  be  added,  facetiously  completing  what 
the  mutton-pieman  said,  to  rover  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  his  position.  Maberly  accepted 
the  invitation — there  was  nothing  else  to  do ; 
and  drew  his  chair  to  the  table. 


He  took  greens. 

In  vain,  however,  did  he  endeavour  to  re¬ 
integrate  his  shattered  self-possession.  It 
would  not  do.  He  bad  become  a  child  ;  an 
old  stupid,  I  might  say,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes ;  only  I  hope  a  better  account  of  it 
is  written  in  that  hitherto  unpublished  book 
which  bears  all  our  names.  It  was  for  him, 
of  course,  to  explain  the  object  of  his  call ; 
but  his  thoughts  and  emotions  were  still  a 
wretched  recriminative  hotch-potch,  that 


simmered,  and  simmered,  and  brought  the 
perspiration  to  his  forehead,  and  did  nothing 
else.  For  did  not  his  brother,  whom  he  bad 
ruined,  die  there,  under  his  feet  ?  Had  he 
not  passed  in  and  out  of  that  door  a  hundred 
times — neither  a  well-clad  nor  a  jolly-look¬ 
ing  figure  probably?  Was  not  his  boy — 
abandoned,  sought,  dreamed  of,  dreaded — 
somewhere  here  ?  How  could  he  talk,  then  ? 
— how  especially  could  he  speak,  with  either 
the  Ghost  Remorse  or  the  Ghost  Dread 
certain  to  interpret  him ;  while,  figuratively 
speaking,  he  was  bound  to  the  chariot  of 
Uiat  triumphing  representative  of  her  sex, 
Penelope  Kiddle  ?  He  avoided  her  glances. 


He  abhorred  her  discourse  about  the  weather 
grew  older,  and  greyer,  and  still  said  nothing. 

Dinner  was  concluded  :  the  children  were 
sent  out  for  a  walk,  with  a  halfpenny  each, 
which  they  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
spend ;  and  Kiddle  invited  his  guest  to  take 
a  pipe.  Maberly  eagerly  assented  ;  and  two 
clean  pipes  were  forthwith  produced,  one 
of  which  Kiddle  ameliorated  with  a  little 
black  sealing-wax.  Pei.oV>pc  always  bought 
black  wax,  partly  from  a  superstitious  and 
partly  from  an  economical  motive :  for, 
firstly,  if  Kiddle  or  any  of  the  family  were  to 
die,  it  would  be  a  necessary  rite  to  send 
somebody  a  letter  with  a  very  big  black  seal 
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and  again,  it  was  as  well  to  choose  bl.ack  wax  j 
at  all  times  in  raitr  anything  should  happen.  ; 
And  Mr.  Kiddle  only  waxed  the  end  of  one  j 
pipe  because,  as  for  himself,  it  was  a  luxury 
he  was  unaccustomed  to. 

The  goodwife  Toided  the  parlour.  Tlien,  | 
with  a  can  of  beer  and  a  paper  of  returns  i 
beta  een  them.  Bill  Kiddle  and  Richard  I 
Maberiy,  Esqnire,  .sat  down  to  smoke.  A  I 
whiff  or  two,  and  the  absence  of  Penelope,  j 
put  matters  a  little  squarer.  ' 

“  Mr.  Kiddle,”  said  the  visitor,  in  a  thread-  ; 
bare  tone,  “  this — this  is  an  unfortunate  ' 
affair !” 

“  Well,  sir,  it  is.”  A  few  whiffs. 

“Did  you  know  Mr.  Harper  pretty  well?” 

“  Well,  he  was  a  quiet  old  shaver,  yon  see, 
sir ;  not  so  old  either — not  much  older  than 
you  p’raps ;  but  then  he  was  a  done*up  sort 
of  a  hold  man,  you  see.” 

Vigorous  whiffs  from  Maberly’s  corner. 

“  Never  know’d  Ida  do  much  in  the 
pleasurin’  line.  Wasn’t  much  of  a  eater. 
Now,  I  eats  pretty  well,  myself.” 

It  took  some  tinae  to  get  the  next  question 
ready,  and  it  wasn't  well  got  ready  after  all. 
“Did  anyone  visit  him,  Mr.  KiddU?”. 

“Not  as  I  heetd  on.” 

“  A  lady — or  anybody?” 

“  Lady  !  Lor  love  yon !  He  were  as 
innocent,  sir,  as  tny  Georgy  :  him  with  the 
new  drawers.  Wiee  wasn't  in  him ;  and  he 
paid  his  way,  too,  so  far  as  I  am  aweer.” 

Maberiy  thanked  him  for  bringing  the 
conversation  down  to  more  mundane  things,  j 
“  Oh,  he  was  not  in  debt  then,  Mr.  Kiddle —  ' 
he  paid  his  rent,  and  so  on  ?” 

“  Owed  ns  a  fortnight,  that’s  all,  sir,”  | 
replied  the  landlord,  telling  the  truth  like  a  I 
liar;  for  it  had  been  previously  arranged  . 
between  Penelope  and  himself  that  Harper’s 
little  red  rent-book  should  exhibit  a  deficit 
of  twenty-seven  shillings  and  ninepencc. 
And  that  is  what  comes  of  honest  impulse.^. 
The  truth  was  out,  and  many  of  Penelope’s 
hopes  in  the  way  of  spring  millinery  nipped 
in  the  bud.  It  happened,  however,  that  she 
came  into  the  back  parlour  just  iu  time  to 
hear  the  words  owe,  rent,  through  the  slightly- 
opened  doors.  A  bonnet  depended  on  it,  and 
socks  for  two.  To  the  breach  tlien,  though  | 
her  bark- hair  teas  in  a  trausitionary  state,  all  , 
skewers  and  little  tails.  ' 

“  My  dear,  what  rf/rf  yon  mention  that  : 
insigrifiran  little  affair  for?”  she  asked, 
coming  forward  in  charming  confusion  at 


her  husband’s  heedlc-ssness.  He  winked — in 
vain.  “  It’s  werry  true  what  yon  say,  sir,’’ 
she  went  on  ;  “one  ponn’  seven  and  nine  t* 
a  good  deal  to  lose,  with  a  family,  and  bread 
such  a  horfnl  price.  Bnt  what  could  we  do? 
We  couldn’t  bo  sewere  on  the  poor  soul,  and 
of  course  we  never  expect  to  bo  reconipcnged.” 

Mr.  Kiddle  was  alanned  for  the  family 
veracity,  and  shrank  like  a  guilty  thing 
before  the  significant  glance  in  his  direction, 
wliicli  accompanied  his  good  woman’s  little 
speech.  He  called  his  imagination  to  the 
rescue.  “  Oil !”  lie  exclaimed,  coming  out  with 
an  idea  and  a  heavy  wink  from  the  smoke  in 
which  he  had  covered  his  confusion,  “didn’t 
I  tell  you  ?  That’s  all  right  1  He  paid  me 
hi.ssclf  the  werry  night  he  died.  At  tlio 
Cock  and  Bottle  it  was ; — no,  the  A  Pol¬ 
ler’s  Arms ;  and  he  stood  a  quartern  T 

The  unhappy  Kiddle !  At  the  word,  a 
dark  cloud  passed  over  Richard  Mabcrly’s 
face,  a  pang  |is.s.sed  through  bis  heart,  and 
bis  hands,  pipe  and  all,  dropped  on  his 
knees.  Thus  it  was,  then,  eh  ?  On  the 
very  night  be  died,  the  pa.stor's  son  stood 
a  quartern  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle.  Tlicrc 
needed  no  more  inquiry  on  that  head;  it 
was  quite  enough  for  one  of  the  spectres,  at 
I  present. 

I  Followed  a  sOencc.  What  Penelope  would 
hare  said,  had  her  looks  been  words,  the 
reader  is  too  good  to  guess.  Bnt,  fortu¬ 
nately,  her  attention  was  at  that  instant 
arrested  by  some-oiic  or  something  in  the 
region  of  the  arca-railings.  She  went  to  tho 
parlour  door,  listened,  and  finally  disap¬ 
peared,  with  all  her  tails  behind  her.  Then 
the  smokers  lifted  their  heads  again. 

“  I — I  have  not  .seen  the  boy  who  called 
on  me  this  morning,”  faltered  Mr.  Maberiy. 

“  Did  you  sue  the  gal  i” 

Mr.  Maberiy  admitted  that  he  had  not. 

“  Well,  she’s  got  him  upstairs,  lip  in  the 
cockloft.  1  don’t  mind  calling  it  a  cockloft,” 
he  added,  h<ardening  in  transgression.  “  But 
she’s  a  remarkable  rum  girl,  she  is.  1  often 
siiys  to  myself,  that  child  won’t  live !  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  her  to-day,  sir  ?  When 
they  come  home,  of  course  tho  boy  he  told  us 
what  you  said,  and  that ;  .and  we  tidd  hint 
that  it  were  werry  likely  you  was  some  kind 
relation,  or  soiiieut,  going  to  adopt  him. 
That  was  wliat  we  thought,  you  know,  sir; 
werry  likely  we  was  wrong.  Well,  Polly 
went  off  at  that,  like  a  shot ;  but  presently 
she  comes  back  and  says,  ‘Please,  ma’am,’ 
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says  she  to  my  missis,  ‘if  Cliarlie's  going 
away,  we  mightn’t  see  him  no  more.  Will 
you  grant  mo  a  favour?’  ‘Kame  it,’  says 
my  missis — she’s  a  worry  good  sort — ‘  Name 
it,’  says  she.  ‘  It’s  to  let  me  Hare  a  holiday 
vrith  Charlie  all  to-day,’  says  Polly,  ‘  Praps 
we  could  have  our  din  nor  together  in  my 
room  !’  That’s  the  cockloft ;  and  there  they 
are,  sir — up  there  now.” 

“  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  them,” 
suggested  Mr.  Maberly,  nervously. 

“  You  foller  me,  then,”  rejoined  Kiddle. 
They  crept  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  a 
tiptoe.  The  door  of  the  dormitory  was  partly 
open,  and  they  looked  in.  There  was  a  little 
slanting  window  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
looking  out  upon  a  sunny  expanse  of  tiles, 
.and  the  high  Mne  sky ;  on  the  aiU  also  there 
were  six  sweet-pens,  with  strings  provided, 
shooting  from  two  small  bUeking-pota. 
Chariis  hnd  drawn  up  a  box  for  a  seat  against 
this  window ;  and  it  afforded  prospect  euongh 
for  them  as  they  sat  there  together,  with 
joined  hands. 

“  I  am  glad  yon  are  sorry  too,  though,” 
said  Mary. 

“  Well,  I  am.  Bnt  FIl  leave  yon  my  deg, 
and  come  very  oiteo  to  see  you.  Bnt — 1 
forgot.  Crop  costs  a  penny  a  day.  Yon 
can’t  keep  him.” 

*  1  will,  though,”  said  the  little  woman,  a 
deep  flush  spreading  over  her  clteeks,  and  an 
hcroie  little  flutter  fluttering  in  her  breast. 

“  Not  hat  what  I  shall  soon  grow  np  to  be 
a  man,  yon  know,”  said  Charlie,  in  a  reassur¬ 
ing  tone.  ”  I'm  fbnrteeu  now ;  and  that’s 
coming  OB.  And  then — 

Then  there  was  saneh  other  talk,  which  1 
suppose  will  be  heard  in  eoeklofta  and  else¬ 
where  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 

Meanwhile — that  is,  while  Maberly  was 
listening  with  a  tear  in  his  eyes  to  the  inno¬ 
cent  talking  of  Mary  and  Charlie — Charlotte 
was  below.  It  was  her  rather  old-flishioned 
bonnet  which  had  arrested  Penelope's  atten¬ 
tion.  Slie  saw  her  descend  into  tlie  area,  and 
went  down  to  meet  her  with  somewliat  belli¬ 
gerent  intentions.  Ilut  even  Penelope  was 
not  prepared,  skeweredand  tailed  ihouglislie 
was,  to  dance  the  war  dance  round  a  poor 
forlorn  soul-stricken  mother,  come  looking 
for  her  child.’  Penelope  saw  that  that  was 
the  case — they  understood  each  other  in  two 
seconds ;  and  this  was  all  the  easier  for  the 
change  that  Harper  Maberly’s  death  and  her 
sudden  illness  hud  made  in  Charlotte.  The 


fierce  proud  look  had  softened,  and  her  eyes 
lay  broad  open  once  more. 

This  understanding  would  probably  have 
been  made  more  explicit,  if  th.at  were  possible, 
by  words;  but  just  as  Charlotte  had  advanced 
towards  Mrs.  Kiddle  with  an  inquiry  quiver¬ 
ing  oil  her  lips,  she  heard  a  voice,  stopped, 
trembled,  ca.st  a  glance  of  painful  interro¬ 
gation  at  Penelope,  and  waited  for  the 
answer  like  n  stone  statue  which  the  answer 
would  overthrow. 

“  Name  begins  with  a  M,"  says  Penelope 
with  a  nod. 

•*  Richard  r*  whispered  Cbarlette  to  her¬ 
self. 

"  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  was,”  answered 
Mrs.  Kiddle,  putting  her  head  on  one  side, 
and  mentally  comparing  the  name  and  thu 
man.  “  But  Richard  or  no  Kkbard,  he  seems 
dreadful  cat  up,  poor  geutlemau,  to  be  sure. 
Oh  dreadful  T  she  rep^ateil,  as  she  caught  a 
soddeu  flash  from  Charlotte’s  eyca,  and 
speaking  with  a  low,  quivering  voice,  expres¬ 
sive  of  sympathetic  sufleriiig.  “  Bemuss, 
perhaps  hagonies  of  reinoas.  VisioM  of  the 
past !” 

l*enelope  k^  a  bnainess-Iike  eye  ob  Char¬ 
lotte  Weirdon,  while,  with  a  pions  moath  and 
compressed  nostrils,  she  ventured  aa  this 
remark.  The  hlteeed  painfhl  smile  (wm  it  ?) 
that  eaine  over  Charlotte’s  face,  and  froze 
there  a  luomeut  after,  repaid  Mrs.  Kiddle’s 
observation. 

WwBkl  she  like  te  see  the  gentiemau  ?  On 
the  quiet?  There!  If  she  came  up  into  the 
hack  parlonr,  she  might  see  h'lm  througli  the 
doors  that  opened  into  the  front,  .ind  nobody 
the  wiser.  At  first  Charlotte  vreuld  not :  her 
spirit  wrestled  with  her,  and  the  would. 

Mr.  Maberly  uiui  Kiddle  had  jost  come 
down  as  softly  aa  they  had  gone  np.  The 
former  stood  with  hia  beck  to  the  fireplace, 
his  hands  clas|K‘d  hard  behind  him,  his  head 
bent  on  his  brea.st,  his  whole  frame  rocking 
to  and  fro  :  it  was  imperative  tli.it  lie  should 
rock  to  and  fro,  and  so  give  to  his  emo¬ 
tions.  Plain  was  it  at  a  glance  how  broken 
and  remorseful  he  was,  ami  at  a  glance  Cliar- 
lottc  .saw  it. 

“  lie’s  a^otxf  boy,”  behalf  uttered, breath¬ 
ing  a  huge  sigh  of  relief  as  the  iievcr-quiet 
doubt  becaiiic  settled,  and  one  of  the  ghusta 
that  had  haunted  him  so  long,  the  ghost 
Dread,  ultiniutely  laid.  ”  It’s  plain  he’s  a 
good  boy,  though  it’s  more  than  I  deserve. 
Aud  now  in  future  1  will  take  care  of  him. 
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And  that  dear  little  girl -  Mr.  Kiddle< 

Charlie  mnst  go  with  me ;  he  is  the  son  of 
—of  a  friend  of  mine.  But  may  1  take  the 
Ettle  girl  under  my  care  too  ?” 

“  Cw-tainly,  sir;  with  all  the  pleasure  in 

life  I" 


“  She,”  said  Mr.  Maberly,  again  talking 
to  himself,  “shall  stand  for  poor  Chariotte, 
and  so  1  may  atone  a  little  for  both 
wrongs.” 

It  was  enough.  Charlotte,  pale  as  monu¬ 
mental  marble,  but  as  firm,  came  into  the 
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tear  them  away  ?  Soft  scents  come  floating 
in  throngh  the  open  windows,  expiring  as 
they  come,  and  then  lie  heavily  out  upon 
the  air.  l)id  the  swallows  come  floating  in 
too,  it  would  have  surprised  nobody.  Aurelie 
would  still  sit  rapt,  drooping  her  heavy  lids 
over  the  rocking  trees. 

There  was  much  in  harmony  between  the 
evening  and  the  lady,  as  I  have  now  to  intro¬ 
duce  her  after  seven  years,  their  changes  and 
events.  The  night  seemed  to  mingle  with 
Aurelie  Maberly,  and  Aurelie  Maberly  with 
the  night.  To  both  belonged  the  same 
broad,  out-looking  quiet,  and  the  firm  mouth. 
It  is  the  Spring  that  comes  with  parted  lips ; 
the  lips  of  Summer  approach  only  because 
they  are  so  ripe ;  but  the  lips  of  Autumn 
are  for  ever  closed  in  a  thick  and  graven  line, 
like  Aurelie's.  If  the  trees  waved  moodily, 
the  braided  masses  of  Aurelie’s  hair  were 
moody  too,  and  scarce  answered  to  the 
breeze.  In  the  west  were  glorious  clouds, 
only  a  little  lurid,  sinking  on  a  bar  of  quick¬ 
sand  darkness ;  higher,  soft,  violet  ether, 
traversed  by  great  shafts  of  gold,  like  a 
weaver’s  beam ;  far  below  were  the  nether 
clouds,  pitch-black,  though  small  and  few,  and 
surely  tracking  down  the  glories  of  the  day. 

All  this  was  reflected  in  .Vurelie’s  coun¬ 
tenance,  in  that  wonderful  fitness  of  things 
which  makes  of  the  whole  universe  one  great 
analogy,  to  eyes  that  see.  Her  beauty,  now 
approaching  its  zenith,  was  of  itself  just  the 
beauty  of  sunset — varying  with  the  mood, 
as  sunset  varies  with  the  season  and  the 
day.  Now  the  day  and  the  mood  were  one. 
There  were  the  violet  clouds  of  soft  feeling, 
traversed  by  the  burnished  shafts  of  will. 
There  were  the  glorious  cloud.s,  which  the 
dark,  deep  beauty  of  her  womanhood,  her 
proud  self-consciousness,  shall  stand  for; 
and  there  it  sank  on  quicksand  darkne.ss  of 
dark  thought.  But,  after  all,  it  was  in  the 
undefinable  air  that  surrounded  her  that 
Aurelie  best  assimil.ated  with  the  evening ; 
rich,  large,statuesque, melancholy,  and  brood¬ 
ing  the  calms  of  yesterday  not  more  than 
the  passions  of  to-day,  or  the  storms  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

But  there  was  some  tenderness  in  the 
autumn  evening.  And  was  there  not  some 
tenderness  in  Aurelie  also  ?  Woman  as  she 
had  now  become,  the  holiest  and  sweetest 
feelings  of  our  human  nature  mingled  with 
many  that  were  turbulent,  ominous,  and  dark 
— not  altogether  with  a  good  eflect,  for  they 


sometimes  even  deepened  the  darkness. 
How  this  came  about  we  may  discover  by 
following  her,  when,  the  quicksands  in  the 
west  having  swallowed  all  the  glory,  she 
rises  from  her  chair. 

It  is  not  without  an  effort  that  she  does 
so,  for  the  spell  of  meditation  is  not  yet 
broken.  With  a  stealthy  step  she  goes  up¬ 
stairs  into  her  bedroom;  and  there  we 
straightway  discover  one  of  her  secrets,  and 
dip  a  little  into  the  subject  of  her  thoughts. 
What  little  bed  is  this  beside  the  greater 
one?  What  beautiful  little  bed,  like  a 
scallop  shell,  all  gold  and  white,  with  the 
rcallest-looking  dolphin  supporting  it  on  his 
tail  ?  The  curtains — real  Bru.ssel8, 0  mother 
with  your  gift  of  the  gods  reposing  in  a 
wicker  basket ! — are  looped  aside  ;  the  quilt 
is  turned  over,  and  I  spy  a  little  cap,  that 
can  certainly  never  be  meant  to  be  tumbled, 
lying  on  the  pillow.  But  1  spy  no  baby ; 
and  I  do  perceive  as  plain  as  possible  that 
it  does  not  sleep  there  any  more. 

.\urclie  passes  the  deserted  cot  as  if  she 
would  soon  get  used  to  it  perhaps,  goes  to  a 
cabinet  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and 
takes  thence — a  little  pudgy  shoe.  It  is 
old  ;  it  is  soiled ;  I  wouldn’t  give  twopence 
fur  it.  But  Aurelie  holds  it  as  tenderly  as 
if  it  were  a  tissue  of  sense  and  feeling,  treads 
softly  back,  and  goes  down  stairs  again, 
where  candles  arc  established.  Aurelie  takes 
what  our  .\merican  cousins  call  a  bee-line 
to  the  mantel-shelf,  and  there  setting  up 
her  treasure,  stands  with  listless  clasped 
hands  reg.arding  it. 

The  small  device  of  wool  I  How  much 
was  contained,  how  much  lay  dead  and 
buried  in  that  baby-made  hollow  in  the  heel ! 
What  thread  of  Fate  was  ever  so  real  as  the 
blue  ribbon  that  drew  it  round  baby’s  foot? 
— the  thin  thread  of  blue  ribbon,  never  to  be 
knotted  in  a  bow  any  more.  .\nd  there  was 
to  be  seen  how  fat  was  b.aby’s  little  leg ;  for 
the  top  of  the  shoe  was  all  rolled  over. 

Interpreted  by  Aurelie’s  present  emotions, 
hope  greater  than  the  ordinary  hope  of 
mothers,  pride  more  than  maternal  pride, 
the  calming  of  a  passionate  and  quickly 
wounded  spirit,  all  love — I  say,  all  love — 
lay  dead  and  buried  in  the  little  worsted 
shoe :  and  probably  with  no  very  assured 
hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  But  if  it  was 
the  accepted  symbol  of  so  much  heyand  the 
baby ;  if  by  brooding  over  it  she  nurtured 
ideas  and  feelings  that  never  awoke  in  cot 
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or  cradle,  and  sometimes  brooded  over  it  fur 
the  very  perverse  purpose  of  nurturing  them 
(as  to-niglit  she  docs),  yet  purely  for  baby’s 
sake  was  the  worthless  thing  so  precious  to 
Aurelie.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  with 
such  feelings  as  had  been  bequeathed  to  her 
by  her  Martinique  mother.  And  of  all  the 
treasures  that  reverted  to  her  in  default,  on 
baby’s  death,  this  was  ever  the  dearest.  The 
small  caps,  the  coral,  the  necklace  of  pearls, 
they  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  tiny 
shoe ;  nor  was  the  cot  like  a  scallop-shell, 
for  all  the  dolphin.  Did  either  of  these  bear 
lialf  so  plainly,  Constance  her  mark  ?  Had 
any  one  of  them  that  hollow  in  the  heel  ? 
To  toy  with  it,  to  contemplate  it,  to  set  it  up 
on  the  mantelpiece,  now  as  trotting  towards 
her,  then  as  trotting  away  from  her,  w:l8  an 
old  trick  of  Aurelie’s,  first  invented  when 
baby  was  rosy  and  full  of  life,  and  ever  per¬ 
formed  amid  a  passion  of  love,  half  laughter 
and  half  tears.  Now,  though  near  six  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  chubby  foot  made  its 
last  impress,  the  purforma:.  :c  still  takes  place, 
but  under  difierent  circumstances.  Take  my 
word  for  the  delight,  the  pride,  the  triumph, 
the  fear  that  was  really  ple.asant  (because  of 
course  it  was  all  nonsense,  and  merely  gave 
aest  to  joy),  which  then  glowed  on  the 
beautiful  young  mother’s  face;  imd  now  sec 
how  the  delight,  the  pride,  the  fear  also,  but 
especially  the  triumph,  have  more  than 
passed  away.  Of  course  she  does  not  smile, 
nor  laugh  in  the  short  forced  periods  of  yore; 
that  we  do  not  expect ;  but  then  there  are 
neither  tears  nor  the  sign  of  a  tear. 

We  begin  to  apprehend,  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  little  Constance  was 
not  an  ordinary  baby,  entering  this  life  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  That  was  so ;  and 
the  charm  of  it  was  that  she  knew  nothing 
about  it.  The  days  were  all  connted  before¬ 
hand,  but  she  did  not  make  haste  to  be  born, 
and  when  bom  appeared  to  have  no  idea  how 
important,  opportune,  and  welcome  was  her 
birth — to  one  at  least.  Slie  nestled  her 
little  png  nose  into  Aurelie’s  bosom  without 
reference  to  any  heart-burnings  she  may  have 
banished  thence,  and  breathed  as  softly  in 
her  slnmber  as  if  every  breath  were  not  balm 
npon  certain  bitterne.ss  in  her  mother’s  heart. 
As  artless  she  departed.  When  she  flou¬ 
rished  her  small  fat  arms,  at  last,  signalling 
some  angel  unknown  to  come  and  take  her 
off  the  dolphin’s  tail  and  out  of  that  Brussels, 
she  did  not  consider  the  consequences,  nor 


know  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
all  parties  if  she  had  passed  the  doors  of  This 
Life,  and  never  come  in.  Tl'.at  a  cup  snatched 
from  the  lips  is  of  itself  bitter  thirst.  That 
the  heart-burnings  her  little  life  only  might 
have  healed  would  return  with  ten-fold  pain 
when  the  healing  was  withdrawn ;  to  say 
nothing  of  how  rebelliously  such  a  mother 
as  Aurelie  might  grieve  for  the  loss  of  her 
child. 

But  ail  this  while  Aurelie  has  been  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  mantelpiece,  doing  herself  no 
great  good  by  looking  on  baby’s  shoe.  Her 
thoughts,  indeed,  are  steered  by  it,  and  a 
very'  good  course,  therefore,  they  ought  to 
make,  ynder  another  captain ;  but  our  old 
friend  the  Enemy  takes  the  observations,  and 
onr  old  friend  the  Enemy  is  good  enough  to 
take  tho  helm  also.  He  is  in  some  favour 
at  length ;  his  suggestions  may  be  now  and 
then  thrown  over  in  a  sudden  coup,  but  be 
is  persevering,  and  perseveraKce  has  its 
reward.  “  Who’s  Charlotte,  poor  child  ?” 
the  hint  at  the  end  of  Chap.  VL,  was  his 
first  actual  success.  Aurelic's  better  genius 
admitted  that  that  was  a  poser ;  an  advan¬ 
tage  which  the  Enemy  followed  up  by  asking 
how  it  was  that,  though  Charlotte  was  un¬ 
doubtedly,  from  mother’s  manner  that  Sunday 
afternoon,  an  actual  and  significant  existence, 
her  existence  had  never  been  adverted  to, 
before  or  since  7  or  that  some  very  well-con¬ 
trived  attempts  of  Aurelie  to  lead  up  to  the 
subject  hud  been  productive  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  nothing  more? 

It  was  while  she  was  travelling  over  this 
question,  and  mnch  beside,  that  Aurelie, 
lifting  her  head  a  little,  met  two  deep,  bril¬ 
liant  eyes  looking  at  her  from  the  chimney- 
gla.ss.  It  was  while  we  were  upstairs  rum¬ 
maging  for  the  shoe  that  this  pair  of  eyes 
was  brought  into  the  house. 
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“  What  humour 

Pricks  you,  my  gentle  husband,  to  thi.s  fashion. 
That  all  your  actions  bear  the  stamp  of  folly  ?" 
He,  with  his  eye  askew,  made  answer  thus  : 
“Look  to  your  distaff,  dame,  or  worse  will 
follow — 

Leave  war  and  its  concerns  to  men.” 

Lr.'IsTRATIA,  5—518. 

So  said,  or  rather  so  sang,  Greece,  and  so, 
in  common  with  the  world,  she  still  sings, 
thoughshe  is  “living  Greece  no  more.”  And 
the  sentiment  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  far 
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and  near.  War  and  women  !  the  very  ano¬ 
maly  sends  ns  back  to  the  old  credulous  days 
when  Ralci);h’s  tale  of  the  Amaxons  of 
Gniana,  “  who  had  eyes  in  their  shoulders 
and  iiinuths  in  their  breasts,”  .was  credited. 
Not,  however,  of  these,  nor  of  the  legendary 
Amazon,  in  whose  existence  no  less  a  philo¬ 
sopher  than  Comadine  believed,  do  we  speak, 
bat  of  “  man's  meek  angel,”  and  “  rough,  | 
none-sparing,  savage  war for  women  have 
literally  t.tken  the  held. 

How  many  wars  have  not  women  occa¬ 
sioned,  “  from  the  days  of  Troy  and  Helen” 
downwards!  What  caused  the  sanguinary  , 
contest  in  the  valley  between  the  Capitoline  | 
and  (jnirinal  Hills,  whose  record  stains  the  I 
very  first  page  of  Roman  history  ?  Whence  ' 
the  outpouring  of  the  Sabine  villages,  and  i 
that  marehing  of  25,000  men  against  the 
seven-hilled  city?  In  the  centre  of  the 
sl.aughter  are  seen  figures,  whose  loose  and 
dishevelled  hair,  and  neglected  dress  and 
ornaments,  tell  their  own  tale :  a  war,  too, 
wliich,  while  it  discovers  the  treaelierons 
conduct  and  the  crushed  body  of  a  Tarpea, 
reveals  at  the  same  time  the  heroism  and 
tlie  pathetic  pleading  of  Hersilia,  by  whose 
prudence  and  sagacity  a  treaty  of  union  was 
ettected  between  the  two  nations.  These 
are  the  words  of  she  who  taught  the  Sabine 
how  to  rule  ;  “  If  it  be  love  to  us  which  has 
moved  you  to  begin  this  war,  the  same  love 
should  now  induce  you  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
It  is  true  we  were  unjustly  forced  away  from 
our  parents  by  the  men  who  are  now  our 
husbands;  but  you  neglected  so  long  to 
avenge  the  injury,  that  we  bi'c  ime  engaged 
by  the  strictest  ties  of  atTection  to  those 
whom  we  at  first  hated.  We  are  full  of 
anxiety  for  them  when  they  are  fighting, 
and  we  lament  their  deaths  when  they  fall 
in  battle.  Yon  do  not  come  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  virgins,  but  to  tear  away  wives 
from  tiieir  husbands,  and  mothers  from  their 
children :  tJiis  is  not  to  rescue  us,  it  is  to 
make  us  a  second  time  captives." 

The  early  history  of  our  own  land  dis¬ 
covers  an  illustrious  queen,  brave  and  coura¬ 
geous,  who  herself  took  the  field,  and  in 
person  appeared  “  to  ope  the  purple  testa¬ 
ment  of  bleeding  war.”  “  Her  army, 
amounting  to  no  fewer  than  2.'J0,000  men, 
was  composed  of  many  warlike  nations,  who 
had  been  attracted  to  her  by  the  injuries 
she  had  received.  Her  heroic  spirit  well 
entitled  her  to  the  distinction  of  commander- 


in-chief.  When  the  Britons  drew  near,  and 
were  ready  to  engage,  Boadicea,  mounted  on 
a  lofty  chariot,  dressed  in  royal  robes,  a  spear 
iu  hand,  and  her  two  unhappy  daughters 
se.itcd  at  her  feet,  drove  through  the  whole 
army,  and,  addressing  herself  to  each  nation, 
she  Conjured  them  to  fight  bravely,  and  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  Romans  fur  the  loss 
of  their  own  liberties,  the  stripes  inflicted 
on  her  person,  and  the  indignities  ofiered  her 
daughters ;  ending  her  harangue  by  the  de¬ 
claration  ‘  that  she,  though  a  woman,  was 
fully  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die,  and 
that  men,  if  they  liked,  might  live  and  be 
slaves.’  ” 

We  need  not  recapitulate  the  dis.asters  of 
that  memorable  onset ;  nor  was  Boadicea  the 
only  woman  who  fell  a  victim  in  that  terri¬ 
ble  carnage.  Of  her  end  we  care  not  to 
spealt,  for  we  cannot  but  view  with  horror 
tlie  poisoned  chalice  vid  its  fatal  draught, 
though  we  admire  the  bravery  exhibited  by 
this  remarkable  woman,  and  applaud  the 
constancy  with  which  she  carried  all  her 
purjioses  into  effect. 

I  Tho.se  turbulent  ages  called  forth  that 
j  latent  feeling  of  self-preservation  which  lies 
1  smouldering  in  every  breast ;  and  when  we 
I  remember  that,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
I  count,  “  their  enemies  dashed  them  against 
the  shore,  and  the  sea  re-dashed  them  inland," 

I  we  arc  not  surprised  to  read  that  kings’ 
daughters  commanded  armies,  gained  vic- 
I  torics,  built  cities,  and  performed  exploits 
I  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest 
!  princes.”  (Sax.  Chron.)  This  is  the  record 
,  of  Ethelfieda,  daughter  of  the  great  Alfred, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  inherited  more  of 
her  father’s  spirit  than  any  of  his  children, 
j  She  governed  Mercia  eight  years  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  :uid  greatly  assisted 
her  brother  Edward  in  all  his  noble  toils  for 
the  d<'fcnce  and  security  of  his  dominions. 

We  see  next,  flying  from  castle  to  c.astle, 
the  unfortunate,  if  vacillating  and  imperious, 
Jlaude.  AVe  hear  the  perjury  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop's  minions,  and  see  the  treasures 
pouring  into  the  coffers  of  Itoger  of  Salis- 
,  bury.  We  remember  their  oath  of  fealty  to 
I  Henry's  child,  while  the  old  king  lay  on  bis 
I  death-bed;  we  watch  the  approach  of 
Stephen,  and  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  Maude  resisted  the  usurper.  We  offer 
no  apology  for  her  proud,  overbearing  cou- 
I  duet  when  victory  placed  her  on  her  father’s 
throne,  and  have  no  pity  for  the  woman  who 
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slighted  the  advice  uf  her  uncle  and  brother, 
t*  whom  she  was  so  deeply  indebted  ;  never¬ 
theless,  we  see  in  her  undaunted  spirit  and 
unwearied  courage  signs  which  mark  her  as 
a  woman  of  great  nerve  and  decision  of 
character. 

Elinor,  the  wife  of  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
also  distinguished  herself  by  her  military 
exploits.  This  volatile  queen  accompanied 
her  husband  to  the  Holy  Land,  having  been 
aroused  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard, 
from  whom  she  received  the  cross,  and  im¬ 
mediately  put  on  the  dress  of  an  Amazon. 
“  Her  ladies,  all  actuated  by  the  same  frenzy, 
mounted  on  horseback  and  forming  a  lightly- 
armed  squadron,  surrounded  the  queen 
when  she  appeared  in  public,  calling  them¬ 
selves  Queen  Elinor's  body-guard.  They 
practised  Amazonian  exercises,  and,  by  the 
snggestion  of  their  young  queen,  tliis  band 
ef  noad  women  sent  their  U8ele.ss  distaS's  as 
presents  to  all  the  knights  and  nobles  who 
had  the  good  sense  to  keep  out  of  the  cru¬ 
sading  expedition  ;  and  this  ingenious  taunt 
shamed  many  wise  men  out  of  their  better 
resolutions.  The  freaks  of  this  queen  (says 
Mias  Strickland)  and  her  female  warriors 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
befel  King  Louis  and  his  army,  especially  in 
Laodicea ;  for  she,  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  rational  directions,  insisted  on  her  de¬ 
tachments  of  the  army  halting  in  a  lovely 
and  romantic  valley,  where  tliey  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  great  danger.  And  the  king,  already 
encumbered  with  their  baggage,  had  to 
wander  about  to  discover  their  resting  place ; 
and  though  he  succeeded  at  length,  by  eifurts 
of  personal  heroism,  in  placing  himself  be¬ 
tween  the  ladies  and  the  Saracens,  7,000  of 
the  French  chivalry  paid  with  their  lives 
the  penalty  of  the  queen’s  inexperience  in 
warlike  tactics.  All  the  provision  was 
lost;  the  baggage  containing  the  fine  array 
of  the  lady  warriors,  which  had  proved  such 
an  encumbrance  to  the  king,  was  plundered 
by  the  Arabs  and  Saracens,  and  the  whole 
army  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 

How  great  a  contrast  to  Queen  Elinor’s 
conduct  was  that  of  Jane  of  Flanders, 
Countess  de  Montfort,  whose  genius  and 
military  exploits  were  aroused  by  neither 
vanity  nor  ambition,  but  from  a  laudable 
desire  to  rescue  her  husband  from  captivity 
into  which  he  had  fallen  while  besieging  the 
city  of  Nantz.  It  is  well  known  how  she 
recommended  to  the  principal  inhabitants 


of  Rennes  (where  she  then  resided)  her  in¬ 
fant  son ;  and  how  she  shut  herself  up  in 
the  fortress  of  Hennebon,  impatiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  succours  which  Edward  HI. 
of  England  had  promised  her;  but  though 
the  reinforcement  was  large,  and  though 
the  countess  was  equal  to  a  man,  and 
with  a  rusty  sharp  sword  in  her  hand, 
and  combated  bravely,  the  victory  was  very 
doubtful,  and  she  was  afterwards  compelled 
to  come  over  to  Britain  for  further  assist¬ 
ance;  yet,  in  spite  of  ail  her  efforts  and 
bravery,  it  was  not  till  the  death  of  Charles 
de  Bois  at  the  battle  of  Auray  that  the 
young  Count  de  Montfort  returned  to  take 
possession  of  his  duchy. 

We  might  mention,  too,  a  queen  of  this 
country,  who  being  left  regent  during  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  collected  and 
marched  an  army  against  the  Scotch;  we 
might  dwell  on  Nevil’s  Cros.s,  and  tell  of 
the  captive  Bruce.  But  the  part  Queen 
Phillipa  played  in  another  war  has  higher 
charms  for  ns;  for  that  bloodless  victory 
which  she  achieved  for  the  devoted  citizens 
of  Calais  places  her  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
women  who  have  played  any  part  in  war. 
What,  indeed,  must  that  pleading  have  been 
that  could  surpass  the  pleading  of  men 
entreating  for  their  own  lives  ?  and  which, 
•says  Froissart,  “  made  all  the  barons,  knights, 
and  squires  that  were  assembled  there  in 
great  numbers,  weep  at  the  sight.”  “  Oh, 
gentle  sir,”  said  the  queen,  as  she  fell 
on  her  knees  before  her  husband,  “  since  I 
have  crossed  the  sea  to  see  you,  1  have 
never  asked  you  one  favour — now  1  most 
humbly  ask  as  a  gift,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Blessed  Mary,  and  for  your  love  to  me,  that 
you  will  be  merciful  to  these  men."  The 
king  looked  at  her  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  then  said,  “  Ah  1  lady,  I  wish  you  had 
been  anywhere  else  than  here.  You  have 
entreated  in  such  a  manner  that  I  cannot 
refuse  you ;  I  therefore  give  them  to  you  to 
do  as  you  please  with  them.” 

The  military  exploits  of  Jean  d’Arc,  "  the 
warrior  maid  of  France,”  are  too  well 
known  to  be  again  repeated.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  generally  known  that  Agnes 
Sorel,  sumamed  the  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  and 
mistress  to  Charles  VII.  of  France,  had  a 
large  share  in  persuading  him  from  his 
cowardly  intention  of  retreating  from  the 
English,  who  were  then  besieging  the  city 
of  Orleans.  Her  method  was  womanly  in 
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the  extreme,  for  it  ii  said  “  ehe  assured  him 
that  an  astrologer  had  foretold  to  her,  that 
she  would  captivate  the  affections  of  the 
greatest  kiug  in  the  world ;  hut  that  this 
prediction  had  no  reference  to  him,  since 
he  neglected  to  establish  his  authority  in  a 
state  which  his  enemies  had  lunirped,  and 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  she  should  be 
obliged  to  repair  to  the  Court  of  England.” 
These  reproaches  roused  the  king  from  his 
lethargy,  and  he  took  the  field  to  gratify  at 
once  his  love  and  his  ambition.  Thus  by 
the  cajolery  of  one  woman  was  a  struggle 
commenced,  which  called  forth  the  genius 
and  extraordinary  courage  of  another  though 
infinitely  superior  woman,  and  whose  vic¬ 
tories  had  a  large  share  in  re-establishing 
the  throne  of  France. 

No  woman  in  English  history  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  “  lieroine  of  Anjou, 
England's  warrior  queen” — 

Of  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit. 

More  than  in  woman  commonly  is  seen. 

Five  and  twenty  years  of  hard  fighting, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  council  chamber, 
proved  to  the  world  that  she  had  not  mis¬ 
taken  her  vocation.  Married  early  in  life 
to  a  man  whose  weak  and  vacillating  cha¬ 
racter  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  her  own, 
she  appears  to  have  taken  the  reins  of 
government  out  of  his  hands  as  a  mutter  of 
course,  and  to  have  passed  her  life  in  one 
continual  round  of  intrigue,  ambition,  and 
revenge ;  fighting  twelve  pitched  battles,  not 
for  her  husl^nd, according  to  most  historians, 
but  to  gratify  that  craving  for  power  which  I 
formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in  her  cha-  i 
racter.  I 

In  later  days,  no  woman  has  exhibited  j 
more  valour  than  Augustina,  the  famous ! 
heroine  of  both  the  sieges  of  Saragossa. 

Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  Ill-timed  tear ; 

Her  chief  is  slain — she  Alls  his  fatal  post ; 

Her  fellows  flee— she  checks  their  base  career; 

The  foe  retires— she  heads  the  sallying  host. 

At  the  time  when  she  first  attracted  notice, 
by  mounting  a  battery  where  her  lover  had 
fallen,  and  working  a  gun  in  his  stead,  she 
was  in  her  twenty-second  year,  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  of  a  soft,  feminine  style  of 
beauty.  Her  conduct  inspired  the  citizens 
to  resume  the  defence  of  a  gate  which  they 
had  abandoned.  Here,  too,  at  this  siege  was 
seen  the  Countess  Bruila,  of  equal  beauty 
and  courage,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of 


I  females,  exposing  a  delicate  frame  to  all  the 
dangers  of  a  siege  to  relieve  the  wounded 
and  carry  jirovisions  to  the  combatants. 

But  the  days  are  past  for  women  to  take 
j  the  field,  to  head  the  troops,  and  scatter 
death  and  destruction.  We  must  henceforth 
be  contented  to  ponder  over  such  deeds  in 
history  and  song.  And  in  a  century  prolific 
in  cliange,  nothing  has  been  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  departure  from  our  shores  of 
that  band  of  devoted  women  who,  headed  by 
Florence  Nightingale,  are  undoubtedly  play¬ 
ing  a  more  important  part  in  war  than  any 
ever  yet  accomplished  by  woman.  That  the 
exodus  of  these  brave  women  was  cavtiire  to 
the  multitude  was  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  we  were  fully  prepared  for  the  prudery 
of  the  old  ladies  (of  both  sexes)  which  as¬ 
sailed  their  conduct;  but  in  these  days  of 
chronicling,  nothing  more  glorious  will  be 
I  registered  in  the  annals  of  Victoria  than 
'  that,  amidst  the  carnage  and  confusion  of 
Alma  and  Inkermann,  when  mismanagement 
had  entangled  the  commissariat,  and  even 
the  elements  raged  horribly  against  our 
exiled  heroes,  and  all  seemed  desolation  and 
despair — 

The  loving  heart  of  woman  rose. 

To  guide  the  liand  and  clear  the  eye; 

Gave  liupe  amidst  tlic  sternest  woes. 

And  saved  wliut  man  had  left  to  die. 

Deep  indeed  is  our  debt  of  thanks  to  her 
who  first  has  dared  to  leap  the  rotten  pales 
of  prejudice :  but  still  we  dare  not  forget 
that  there  are  other  women  as  truly  heroic 
and  as  noble-hearted  as  any  of  the  nurses 
who  have  wandered  by  the  shores  of  the 
-Kgean.  Spartan  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
mistresses — from  the  Highland  moors  to  the 
downs  of  thesuniy  south,  from  the  baronial 
hall  to  the  cottaged  dependant — all,  all  have 
delivered  without  delay  those  whom  they 
knew  from  the  beginning  were  but  so  many 
devoted  victims.  Who  can  venture  to  measure 
the  amount  of  suft'ering  undergone  by  these? 
Who  but  the  sufferers  themselves  can  tell 
what  it  is  to  part,  what  the  agony  of  sus¬ 
pense,  or  the  discord  sounded  by  the  blast  of 
victory  ?  Who  can  tell  how  long  the  loving 
heart  of  woman  wanders  up  and  down  the 
heights  of  Alma,  across  the  plains  of  Inker¬ 
mann,  or  ill  the  deep  dark  trenches  of  Sebas¬ 
topol,  seeking — and,  alas  1  seeking  in  vain — 
for  the  warrior  who  shall  return  to  his  vine- 
clad  home  no  more?  Weep  if  you  will  for 
the  vanquished  conqueror,  who  lies"  wrapped 
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in  war's  wild  «riiidin;;>8heet,”  are  will  mourn 
with  those  desolate  survivors  who  are  learn¬ 
ing  resignation  in  solitude,  and  endeavouring 
to  practice  with  cheerfulness  that  most 
difficult  of  all  God’s  lessons. 

M.  S.  R. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

I  AM  not  inclined  to  sympathize  with  a 
certain  cla.ss  of  stern  moralists  who  in  the 
case  of  men  unhappily  too  well  acquainted 
with  crime,  consider  them  as  equally  beyond 
the  pale  of  human  charity  as  of  law.  Rigour, 
though  necessary  fur  the  sake  of  order, 
chiefly  serves  the  purpose  of  outward  coer¬ 
cion  ;  while  gentleness  is  a  readier  avenne  to 
the  heart.  Instances  are  found  in  which 
men,  whom  the  univers.al  avoidance  has  only 
hardened  or  rendered  more  reckless,  were 
not  insensible  to  an  unexpected  act  of  mere 
courtesy. 

With  this  remark  for  a  preamble,  I  will 
relate  an  incident  which  once  occurred  to 
ms  in  my  travels,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
circu!nst.inces  attending  it,  has  remained 
impressed  on  my  memory.  Established  as 
a  merchant  in  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
course  of  business  found  me  on  the  road 
to  Ephesus ;  a  janissary,  a  guide,  and  my 
Armenian  servant,  was  all  my  escort.  After 
a  long,  fatiguing  journey,  I  bailed  the  pros-  j 
poet  of  evening  quarters  which  a  khan,  ^ 
visible  in  the  dis'ance,  held  out.  It  was  | 
getting  late :  all  that  remained  of  the  glare 
of  day  were  a  few  straggling  farewell  streaks 
in  the  sky.  The  landscape  was  wild,  and 
from  tlie  absence  of  men’s  dwellings  hud  a  I 
dreary  look;  there  was  only  that  solitary  I 
mass  of  building  standing  in  the  plain;  and 
in  the  dusk,  with  gloomy  mountains  fur  its 
background,  it  ha<l  a  lowering,  ill-boding  air. 

I  had  no  delusive  visions  of  the  haven  in 
perspective.  I  knew  the  exact  amonnt  of 
discomfort,  filth,  and  sufi'ucation  which 
awaited  me ;  but  jaded  and  ill  at  ease,  a  { 
resting-place  in  any  shape  w:is  welcome.  : 
Descriptions  of  Oriental  travels  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  piquant  when  read  by  one’s  fire¬ 
side,  and  our  cariosity,  so  comfortably  ex¬ 
cited,  makes  us  long  to  start  forth  after 
adventure.  In  imagination  then  ail  ob¬ 
stacles  seem  very  pigmy;  but  in  reality 
they  assume  their  full  size.  I  had  hitely 
snflered  from  low  fever,  and  at  that  moment 
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Imy  nerves  were  so  unstrung,  and  I  felt  so 
utterly  exhausted,  that  my  longing  fur  an 
easy  chair  and  a  quiet  room  was  as  intense 
as  the  poor  excluded  Peris  for  Paradise. 

;  On  reaching  the  inn,  when  1  entered  the 
public  room,  it  was  already  filled  with  in¬ 
mates  ;  fortunately  the  vast  space  enclosed 
allows  of  elbow-room,  as  in  these  places 
man  and  beast  share  alike  the  same  roof ;  a 
slight  partition  is  all  that  divides  them,  and 
,  even  that  is  sometimes  dispensed  with. 

Round  the  walls  runs  a  low  bench,  intended 
!  for  beds,  and  over  it  a  few  carpets  are  spread ; 
the  state  in  which  these  carpets  are  gene¬ 
rally  found  renders  it  safer,  however,  to 
dispense  with  that  luxury. 

At  fiBt  I  merely  glanced  slightly  round, 
while  wiiiting  during  the  preparation  of  the 
evening  meal.  When  that  was  concluded, 
and  the  soothing  infiucnco  of  tobacco  had 
!  begun  to  make  itself  felt,  I  began  to  give 
j  greater  heed  to  my  fellow  guosl.«.  A  group 
'  of  four  men  particularly  attracted  my  notice  ; 
;  whether  by  their  own  choice  or  because  they 
I  were  shunned  by  the  others,  they  remained 
I  entirely  apart  by  themselves;  and  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  interchange  with  them 
the  civilities  usual  among  travellers.  Their 
appearance  certainly  was  emineiitly  unpre¬ 
possessing,  and  though  othorwLse  in  miserable 
trim,  they  seemed  well  provided  with  arms : 
this,  coupled  with  their  ill  looks,  gave  one 
queer  ideas  as  to  their  profession.  The  men 
seemed  conscious  of  the  prevailing  sus¬ 
picion,  for  many  a  glance  askant  was  cast 
upon  them  an<l  wore  a  cowed,  abashed  look. 
After  a  little  time  I  noticed  that  there  wa.s 
a  dearth  of  tobacco  among  them  ;  they  had 
produced  their  ]iipcs,  and  kept  handling 
them.  With  all  their  tactics,  however,  none 
seemed  likely  to  be  conjured  up.  Acting  on 
a  momentary  impulse,  I  rose  and  courteously 
offered  tliemsouieof  mine;  they  were  evidently 
much  surprised,  and  accepted  it  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  thanks,  betraying  their  embarrass¬ 
ment  after  a  sort  of  grave  Turkish  fa.shion. 
Tlicy  were  not  alone  in  their  surprise,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  looks  of  some  of  the  others, 
liefore  I  gave  myself  up  to  sleep,  I  .strictly 
enjoined  my  servant  to  wake  me  at  the 
earliest  dawn  :  my  busine.ss  was  urgent,  and 
moreover  I  wished,  as  a  matter  of  prudence, 
to  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  travellers,  as 
port  of  the  nxid  I  was  to  take  next  day  was 
a  hazardous  one.  This  lay  through  a  narrow 
defile  where  but  one  abreast  could  proceed. 
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and  wai>  bounded  br  steep  precipices.  It 
may  be  imagined  tbut  such  natural  advan¬ 
tages  would  not  be  neglected  by  the  rob¬ 
bers  ;  in  Turkish  the  defile  ^bore  the  re¬ 
assuring  name  of  “  God  have  mercy  npoii  us.” 

In  the  morning,  when  ray  servant  at 
length  awoke  mo  out  of  a  dead  sleep,  the 
khan  was  empty  and  everyone  had  gone. 
I  was  much  incensed  and  annoyed  at  hia 
neglect  of  my  orders.  However,  nothing  re¬ 
mained  but  to  h.vsten  on  and  endeavour  to 
overtake  the  others.  I  tlierefore  bid  him 
hurry  forward  our  departure ;  here  again  ray 
orders  seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  tlieir 
inverse  sense;  I  expostulated  and  I  stormed 
— it  was  all  of  no  use — obstacle  after  ob¬ 
stacle  aro.se,  and  when  at  length  we  were 
ready  to  set  forward,  my  patience  was  not 
only  exhausted  but  even  my  suspicions  were 
aroused.  Meanwhile  my  servant  bore  every¬ 
thing  in  stolid  silence.  Vie  had  proceeded 
some  distance,  when  all  at  once  a  report 
burst  on  the  air — then  another  and  another 
— my  servant  spurred  up  to  me  and  cried 
out,  “  Now,  sir — now,  sir,  you  see  why  you 
are  behindhand.  1  knew  this.  But  for  my 
delay,  you  would  have  been  among  them.” 

At  dead  of  night,  soraetliing  had  awakened 
him ; — he  felt  a  breath  at  hia  ear,  and  a 
voiee  whispered  these  ominous  words,  “  Don't 
move ;  be  still.  To-morrow,  if  you  value 
your  life,  let  not  your  master  go  with  the 
other  travellers.  Beware  if  you  utter  a  sylla- 
hle  of  this  to  a  single  soul.”  He  had  takep 
the  hint  and  religiously  acted  upon  it. 

E.  C. 


THE  LONELY  ROCK.* 

A  ix>XEi,Y  rock  ■ 

Ob  the  sea-shore  stood. 

Its  head  to  heaven. 

Its  base  ia  the  Bond ; 

The  dews  of  morning 
Bathed  its  brow, 

.\nd  the  moonbeam  played 
On  its  breast  of  snow. 

The  summer  breezes 
Kissed  it  lightly. 

And  the  sun  shone  on  it 
Brightly,  brightly ; 

•  This  poem  does  not  appear  here  for  the  first 
tioie.  ThouKh  anonymous,  it  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  geiii  by  many ;  still  it  is  not  nearly  so 
well  known  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be.  Our  own 
private  opinion  of  Its  merit  Is  very  strong. 


But  there  came  not  forth 
Of  its  cold,  cold  breast 
So  much  as  to  shelter 
The  sea-mew’s  nest. 

There  came  not  a  leaf. 

There  came  not  a  spray, 
Nor  the  heatlier  brown, 

Npr  tlie  blos.som  gay; 

The  simpler  came  not. 

To  pick  with  care 
The  healing  buds 
Uf  the  balsam  there. 

Wh.at  ails  thee,  thou  rock. 
That  still  in  vain 
The  spring  return# 

With  its  jocund  train. 

So  richly  dight. 

So  gaily  sped. 

And  finds  no>wreatIi 
Ob  thy  sullen  head  ? 

I  looked  again, 

And  the  waters  grew, 

They  reached  its  ba.se, 

'J'liey  reached  its  brow ; 
Again  and  again. 

With  fearless  shock. 

The  billows  broke 
O’er  the  lonely  rock. 

But  it  trembled  not 

As  it  passed  them  throngb. 
And  it  rose  in  smiles 
As  the  waves  withdrew; 
And  its  brow  was  decked 
With  geais  so  bright. 

They  seemed  like  drop* 

Of  the  rainbow's  light. 

Tis  well !  And  so 
O'er  some  beside 
-\dTeraity  flows 

With  as  rough  a  tide ; 

It  rifles  the  heart 
Of  the  joys  it  bore. 

And  it  comes  so  oft 
They  will  grow  no  more. 

But  it  leaves  it  firm. 

It  leaves  it  bright. 

It  leaves  it  decked 

ith  unearthly  light 
In  hallowed  tears 
Serene  to  stand. 

As  the  lonely  rock 

'the  cold  sea-strand.- 


BASQUINE  A  L'ESPAGNOLE. 


Tub  general  desire  for  tlie  continuation  of  our  sions  in  tiie  engraving  are  suitable  fur  a  rAther 
Practical  Dress  Instructor  has  induced  us  to  con-  long  waist.  Tlic  l>as<iue  is  cut  into  deep  scallops, 
tinue  this  useful  feature  in  the  Englishwoman’s  on  every  alternate  one  of  which  a  false  lappet  is 
Domestic  Magazine.  laid,  plaited  in  at  tlic  top,  and  flnislied  with  bows 

The  basquine  cr  jacket  we  now  give  is  suitable  and  ends.  Each  lappet  is  trimmed  round  with 
for  almost  any  material,  except  vilret ;  but  espe-  silk  braid,  or  narrow  ribbon  velvet,  and  lace, 
cially  for  silk  or  satin.  The  basque  is  finished  to  match. 

The  ftont  is  made  with  jdait'o  und  the  dimen.  ,  The  lower  part  of  the  sleeve  exactly  resembles 
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GRANDMAMMA'S  TATTED  EDGING,  FOR 
CHILDREN'S  DRAWERS,  ttc. 

Materialu _ The  tattini;  cotton  No.  1,  or 

beadiDft  cotton  No.  000,  of  Messm.  Walter  Kvans 
and  Co.,  of  Derby.  A  tutting  ibuttic,  pearling- 
pin,  and  a  rng-necdle. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted 
with  the  ordin.ary  tatting  stitcli ;  and  no  other  is 
required  to  execute  tliis  handsome  pattern.  Such 
of  onr  friends  as  do  not  yet  know  it  wiil  And 
Tery  ample  instructions  in  tl'ie  “  Lady's  Dictionary 
of  Needlework.” 

A  glance  at  tlie  engraving  (which  wili  be  found 
on  page  l‘i8)  wili  show  tliat  the  design  is  formed 
of  loops  connected  by  bars.  The  same  stitcii  is 
«sed  for  all  parts ;  but  the  loops  are  dune  with 
the  shuttle,  and  the  bars  with  the  needle. 

1st  1’attern _ Allow  a  long  needlefhl  for  the 

needle,  'which  you  will  thread  on  one  end,  bnt 
without  breaking  it  ofl.  Hold  a  loop  of  the  ! 
thread  in  your  hand,  and  with  the  ncedie  do  six 

double  stitches;  picot,  G  more,  picot.  5  more _ 

Looii — 6  double.  Join  to  the  picot  first  made,  14 
double,  picot,  G  double.  Draw  it  up  quite  tightly. 
Bar — 5  double,  picot,  5  double.  Und  loop-lG 
double.  Join  to  picot  of  last  loop,  14  double,  jilcot, 
6  double,  liar  as  before.  3rd  looj)  like  'ind.  liar 
as  before.  4th  loop  like  ‘Jnd.  Unr  as  before,  .'ith 
loop  like  2nd.  liar  us  before.  Gth  loop  like  2nd. 
Bar — 3  double.  7th,  or  i>oint  loop— 7  double.  Join 
to  last,  IG  double,  picot,  7  doubie.  liar — 3  double. 
8th  loop  like  2nd.  Bar — 5  double,  join  to  picot 
Of  the  opposite  bar,  5  more  double,  iith  loop  and 
bar  like  8th.  10th,  1 1th,  12th,  and  loth— G  double, 
Join,  7  double,  picot,  7  double,  picot,  G  double. 
The  Intermedlutv  bars  the  same.  After  the  loth, 
do  the  bar  thus — 6  double.  Join  to  the  picot  of  the 
opposite  bar,  7  double,  join  to  the  picot  ot  the 
last  loop,  6  double,  7  double,  picot,  &  double. 

This  completes  one  pattern.  Do  the  others 
nearly  the  same,  except  that  instead  of  14  con-  I 
eecutive  stitches  in  the,  first  four  loops,  they  are  : 
to  be  joined  in  the  centre  (after  7)  to  tlie  picots  | 
of  the  last  pattern.  I 

This  edging  is  nearly  three  inches  dee]).  If 
desirable  to  increase  the  depth,  do  more  loo)>s  at 
each  side,  leaving  those  at  the  point  exactly  as 
now. 

A  little  girl’s  frock  might  be  made  to  look  very 
elegant  if  trimmed  entirely  with  tatting.  It 
should  have  a  double  skirt,  the  upper  just  the 
depth  of  the  work  shorter  than  the  lower.  Botli 
skirts  should  be  finished  with  tatting,  and  tlie 
epaulettes,  sleeves,  and  top  must  correspond,  the 
tatting  not  being  too  deep.  The  bending  cotton 
is  excellent  for  boys’  drawers ;  but  we  prefer  the 
tatting  cotton  for  the  other  )>urpose. 

This  being  a  sort  of  work  that  requires  no 
sigiit,  and  wliich  can  be  carr'ed  safely  in  the 
pocket,  and  taken  out  at  any  time,  we  particu¬ 
larly  recommend  it  to  our  friends.  It  is  among 
the  most  delightful  resources  for  the  delicate, 
and  those  whose  sight  is  not  sti'ong.  Besides,  the 
work  washes  and  wears  for  ever. 


No  woman  was  ever  so  much  deceived  by  an. 
other  as  by  herself. 

Those  who  arc  the  most  distrustful  of  them¬ 
selves  are  the  rao.st  envious  of  others;  as  the 
most  weak  and  cowardly  arc  the  most  revengeful. 


THE  DOCTOR. 

.‘tpRAixs _ A  sprain  isastretchingofthc leaders 

or  ligaments  of  a  part  through  Rome  violence, 
such  as  slipping,  falling  on  tlie  hands,  pulling  a 
limb,  8ic.  &c.  The  most  common  are  those  of 
the  ankle  and  wrist.  Tliese  accidents  are  more 
serious  than  people  generally  suppose,  and  often 
more  difficult  to  cure  than  a  broken  leg  or  arm. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  jilacc  the  .sprained 
part  in  the  straight  position,  and  to  raise  it  a 
little  as  well.  .Some  recommend  the  application 
of  cold  lotions  at  first.  The  author,  however,  is 
quito  convinced,  from  having  himself  treated 
several  hundreds  of  tliese  accidents,  that  icarm 
apjilicutions  arc,  in  most  cases,  the  best  furthefirst 
tlirec  or  four  days.  Thc.so  fomentations  arc  to  be 
applied  in  the  following  manner: — Dip  a  good  sized 
Iiiece  of  flannel  into  a  pail  or  basin  full  of  hot 
water,  or  hot  poppy  fomentation — six  Jioiqiy  heads 
Imilcd  iy  one  quart  of  water  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour — wring  it  almost  dry,  and  apply  it,  as 
hot  ns  tlie  patient  can  bear,  right  round  the 
sprained  jiart.  ’Then  place  another  piece  of  fisn. 
nel,  quite  dry,  over  it,  in  order  that  the  steam  and 
wannth  may  not  escape.  This  process  should  be 
repeated  as  often  as  tlie  patient  feels  that  the 
flannel  next  to  his  skin  is  getting  cold — the 
oftener  the  better.  The  bowels  should  be  opened 
with  a  black  draught,  and  tlie  patient  kept  on 
low  diet.  If  he  has  been  a  great  drinker,  he  may 
be  allowcil  to  take  a  little  beer;  but  it  is  better 
not  to  do  so.  A  little  of  the  cream  of  tartar 
drink,  ordered  in  the  case  of  bums,  may  be  taken 
occasionally  if  there  la  much  thirst.  When  the 
swelling  and  tenderness  about  the  joint  are  very 
great,  from  eight  to  twelve  leeches  may  be  ap¬ 
plied.  When  the  knee  is  the  joint  affected,  the 
greatest  pain  is  felt  at  the  insiile,  and  therefore 
the  greater  quantity  of  the  leeches  should  be  ap- 
idied  to  that  part.  When  the  shoulder  Is  sprained, 
the  arm  should  be  kept  close  to  the  body  by 
means  of  a  linen  roller,  which  is  to  be  taken  four 
or  five  times  round  the  whole  of  tlie  chest.  It 
should  also  be  brought  two  or  three  times  under¬ 
neath  the  elbow,  in  order  to  raise  the  shonlder. 
This  is  the  best  treatment  fur  tliese  accidents 
during  the  first  three  or  four  days.  After  that 
time,  supposing  that  no  unfavourable  symptoms 
have  taken  place,  a  eold  lotion,  composed  of  a 
table-spoonful  of  sal-ammoniac  to  a  quart  of 
water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  should  be  constantly 
applied.  7'his  lotion  wili  strengthen  the  part, 
and  also  help  in  taking  away  any  thickening  that 
may  have  formed  about  tlie'join’t.  In  the  coursa 
of  two  or  tliree  weeks — according  to  circum¬ 
stances—  the  joint  is  to  be  rubbed  twice  a-day 
with  flannel  dipped  in  oiiodeldoc,  a  flannel  ban¬ 
dage  rolled  fightly  round  the  joint,  the  iiressure 
being  greatest  at  the  lowest  part,  and  the  patient 
allowed  to  walk  about  with  the  assist  ance  of  a 
crutch  or  stick.  He  should  also  occasionally, 
when  sitting  or  lying  down,  quietly  bend  the 
joint  backwards  and  forwards,  to  cause  its  natural 
motion  to  return,  and  to  jirevent  stiffness  from 
taking  place.  When  the  swelling  is  very  great 
immediately  after  the  accident  has  occurred,  from 
the  breaking  of  tlie  blood-vessels,  it  is  best  to 
apply  cold  applications  at  first.  If  it  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  oil-silk  may  be  put  over  the  warm  fomen¬ 
tation  flannel,  instead  of  the  dry  piece  of  flannel. 
;  Old  flannel  is  better  than  new. 
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.Si'FFiX'ATiox,  Api'arixt _ Suffocation  mnjr  |  may  be  avoided.  In  the  lint  pUco,  then,  Bavar 

ariiR  from  many  ditfr-rent  causn.  Anythinir  which  i  liunit  a  ))erM>n  up  by  hia  lieela,  aa  It  ia  an  error  to 
prevcnta  the  air  Retting  Into  the  lunca  will  pro-  auppoae  that  water  Rcta  into  tlie  lunRH.  llanRinf: 
duoe  It.  We  shall  rItc  tlie  principal  cmiscs.  and  |  a  person  up  by  his  lieels  would  be  <|uite  aa  b^ 
the  treatment  to  be  followed  in  each  ruse.  |  aa  hanftiiiR  lilni  up  by  hia  neck.  It  la  alao  a 

1.  Carbonic  Acid  Qat.  Choko-namp  of  Uinn.  |  mistake  to  sup|K>ee  that  rubblnft  the  body  with 

— This  poisonous  Ras  is  met  with  in  rooms  wliere  i  salt  and  water  is  of  service _ Proper  Trratment. 

charcoal  is  burnt,  and  where  there  is  not  snfll-  Directly  a  person  has  lieen  taken  out  of  the 
dent  drauRht  to  allow  it  to  esra)ie ;  in  coal  jiits,  I  water,  he  sliuuld  be  wiped  dry,  and  wrapped  In 
near  lime-kilns,  in  breweries,  and  in  rooms  and  |  blankats;  but  if  these  eannot  be  obtained,  the 
houses  where  a  Rreat  niuny  people  live  huddled  elothes  of  tlie  bystanders  must  be  usc«l  for  the 
toRether  in  wretcheriness  and  tilth,  and  whenr  I  purpose.  Ilia  head  beinR  sliehtly  raised,  and  any 
the  air  in  eonseriuenre  becomes  p<  isoncrl.  TIds  >  water,  weeds,  or  troth  tliut  may  happen  to  be  In 
Rsa  Rives  out  no  smell,  so  that  we  cannot  know  |  his  mouth  havliiR  been  removed,  lie  should  be 
of  its  presenee.  A  candle  will  not  Imrn  in  a  room  j  carried  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  nearest  house, 
whieh  contains  much  of  it.— fjfVcts.  .^t  tirst  He  should  now  be  put  into  a  warm  batli,  about 
there  is  Riddincss,  and  a  Rreat  wish  to  sleep;  atlcr  '  as  hot  as  the  hand  ran  pleasantly  bear,  and  kept 
a  little  time,  or  where  theie  is  much  of  it  present,  there  for  about  ten  minutes,  artitirlal  breathlnR 
a  person  feels  Rreat  weiRht  in  the  head,  ami  |  beinR  had  recourse  to  while  he  is  in  it.  llarinc 
stupid;  Rets  by  dcRn^s  quite  unable  to  move,  i  been  taken  out  of  the  iiath,  ho  should  be  placw 
and  snores  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep.  The  limbs  may  I  Hat  on  his  bark,  with  bis  head  aliRhtly  raised, 
or  may  not  lie  still'.  The  heat  of  the  body  re.  I  upon  a  warm  bed  in  a  warm  room,  wiped  per- 

mains  much  the  same  at  Hrst _ Treatno  nt.  Ite-  |  fectly  dry,  and  then  rubbed  constantly  all  over 

move  the  person  affected  into  the  ojien  air,  and,  the  body  with  warm  Hannels,  At  the  same  time, 
even  thouRh  it  is  cold  weather,  take  off  his  mustard  i>oulticcs  should  be  put  to  the  soles  of 
clothes.  Then  lay  him  on  his  back,  with  his  the  feet,  the  palms  of  the  hand.s,  and  the  inner 
head  sliRhtly  raised.  IlavlnR  done  this,  dash  surface  of  the  tliiRlis  iitfll  Icrs.  Warm  bricks,  or 
vinegar  and  water  orcr  the  whole  of  the  body,  battles  fliled  with  warm  water,  should  be  placed 
and  rub  it  harvl,  espcrially  the  face  and  chest,  under  the  arm  pit  <.  The  nose  should  lie  tirkled 
with  towels  dijipcd  in  the  same  mixture.  'I'hc  with  a  feather,  and  smclIinR-salts  applied  to  it. 
hands  and  feet  also  should  be  rublicil  with  a  This  treatment  should  be  adapted  w  liilo  the  bath 
hard  brush.  Apply  smcllInR-salts  to  the  nose,  is  lieinR  got  ready,  as  well  as  when  the  body  has 
which  may  be  tickled  with  a  feather.  Dashing  been  taken  nut  of  it.  The  bath  is  not  absolutelT 
cold  water  down  the  middle  of  the  back  ia  ot  neoessary;  constantly  rubbing  the  body  with 
great  service.  If  the  person  can  swallow,  give  Hannels  in  a  warm  room  having  been  found  suffl- 
htm  a  little  Icmon-water  or  vinegar  and  water  to  eieiit  for  resuscitation.  .Sir  II.  llrodie  says  that 
drink.  The  principal  means,  however,  to  be  warm  air  is  quite  as  good  as  warm  water.  When 
employed  in  this,  as,  in  fact,  in  most  eases  of  np-  symiitonis  of  returning  consciousness  begin  to 
parent  suffocation,  is  what  is  called  artificial  show-  them  elves,  Rive  u  little  wine,  brandy,  or 
breathing.  This  operation  should  be  pciTormcd  twenty  drops  of  sal-volatile  and  water.  In  some 
^  three  persons,  and  in  the  following  manner ; —  cases  it  is  iicecsaury,  in  about  twelve  or  twenty- 
Tbe  Hrst  person  should  put  the  noszio  of  a  com-  four  hours  after  the  patient  has  revived,  to  bleed 
fflon  mir  of  bellows  into  one  of  the  patient's  him,  for  peculiar  head-symptoms  which  now  and 
nostrils;  the  second  should  push  down,  and  then  then  occur.  lUecdlng,  however,  even  in  the 
thrust  back,  that  part  of  the  throat  called  hands  of  professional  inen  themselves,  should  be 
*  Adam’s  apple;"  and  the  third  should  first  raise  very  cautiously  used  — non-protesslonal  ones 
and  then  depress  the  chest — ono  hand  being  should  never  think  of  it.  The  best  thing  to  do 
placed  orcr  each  side  of  the  riba.  These  three  in  these  rases  is  to  keep  the  bead  well  raised,  and 
actions  should  be  performed  in  the  following  cool  with  a  lotion  such  ns  that  recommended 
order ;— First  of  all,  the  throat  should  be  drawn  above  for  siiralns;  to  administer  an  aperient 
down  and  thrust  back;  then  the  chest  should  be  draught,  and  to  alistaln  from  giving  anything 
mlsed,  and  the  bellows  gently  blown  Into  the  that  stimulates,  such  ns  wine,  brandy,  sal-volaUIe, 
nostril.  Directly  this  is  done,  the  chest  should  &c.  dec.  Asa  general  rule,  a  person  dies  in  three 
be  depressed,  so  as  to  imitate  common  breathing,  minutes  and  a  half  after  he  has  Iwen  under  water. 
This  process  should  be  repeated  about  eighteen  It  is  ditflenit,  however,  to  tell  liow  long  he  has 
times  a  minute.  The  mouth  and  the  other  nostril  actually  l>een  onder  it,  although  we  may  know 
should  be  closed  while  tlte  hellows  arc  being  well  exactly  how  long  he  has  been  m  it.  This 
Mown.  Persevere,  it  nceessary,  with  this  treat-  being  the  ease,  always  persevere  in  your  attempts 
ment  for  seven  or  eight  hours— in  fact,  till  abso-  at  resuscitation  until  actual  signs  of  death  have 
lute  signs  ot  death  are  visible.  Many  lives  are  sh-iwn  themselves,  even  f.ir  six,  eight,  or  ten 
lost  by  giving  it  up  too  quickly.  Wlicn  the  hours.  Dr.  Douglas,  of  tilaagow,  resuscitated  a 
ivatient  iconics  roused,  he  is  to  lie  put  into  a  person  who  had  been  under  water  fur  fourteen 
warm  bed,  and  a  little  brandy  and  water,  or  minutc^  by  simply  rubbing  the  whole  of  his 
twenty  drops  of  sal-volatile,  given  cautiously  now  body  with  warm  Hannels,  in  a  warm  room,  fbr 
and  then.  This  treatment  Is  to  be  ndepteil  in  all  eight  hours  and  half,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
cases  where  people  arc  affected  from  breathing  the  person  began  to  show  the  firet  symptoms  of 
bad  air,  smells,  &r.  &c.  returning  animation.  Should  the  accident  occur 

U.  Dtoeening _ This  is  oncof  themost  frc<incnt  atagrciit  distance  ft-om  any  house,  this  treat- 

causes  of  death  by  suffocation _ Treatment,  ment  should  be  adopted  as  closely  as  the  circum- 

Many  methods  have  been  adopted,  and  os  some  stances  will  permit  of.  lircathing  through  any 
of  them  are  not  only  useless  but  hnrtftil,  we  will  tube,  such  as  a  piece  of  card  or  paper  rolled  into 
mention  them  here,  merely  In  order  that  they  the  form  of  a  pipe,  will  do  as  a  substitute  for  the 
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bellows.  To  recapitulate  ;  Rub  the  body  dry, 
take  matters  out  of  mouth,  cover  with  blankets 
or  clothes,  sllehtly  raise  the  head,  and  place  the 
body  In  a  warm  balh,  or  on  a  bed  In  a  warm 
room ;  apply  smelllni;-salts  to  nose ;  employ  urti- 
flclal  breathlnft;  mb  well  with  warm  flannels; 
put  mustard  poultices  to  feet,  hands,  and  Insides 
of  thighs  and  legs,  with  warm  bricks  or  bottles 
to  arm-pits.  Don't  bleed,  Uire  wine,  brandy,  or 
sal-volatile  when  recovering,  and  perievere  till 
actual  $ign*  of  death  are  teen. 

S.  Hanging _ The  same  circumstances  take 

place  here  as  in  the  case  of  drowning.  I'he  face 
is  black,  because  the  blood  cannot  return  to  tlie 
heart,  in  consequence  of  the  |)rcssure  of  the  rope. 
— Treatment.  Much  the  same  as  tliat  for  drown¬ 
ing.  The  warm  bath  is  nut  necessar;',  artificial 
bmthlng  being  the  principal  agent  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Bleeding  is  oflener  rcijaired  in  cases 
like  these  than  In  those  of  drowning,  and  may 
be  performed  (in  the  manner  w  e  shail  jiresentiy 
describe  in  another  chapter)  even  by  a  non-pro- 
fsssional  person  when  the  blackness  of  the  face 
is  verj-  great,  or  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  much 
swollen. 


Cookfrn,  pickling,  nitb  |)rcsrrbiitg. 

M\B».ii.aDe  Pudding _ A  breakfast-cup  of 

vermicelli,  two  table-spuonfnls  of  marmalade, 
a  quarter  pound  of  raisins,  sugar  to  your  taste, 
and  three  eggs.  Scald  the  vermicelli  with  water 
for  ten  minutes;  add  a  tittle  milk  if  required. 
The  siiuce— almond  custard,  one  egg.  Butter 
your  mould  well.  Half  the  quantity  will  make 
a  pudding  large  enougli  fur  two  persons. 


To  Make  Kegf.ree _ Any  nsb  that  has  been 

previorusly  dressed,  one  teacupfUl  of  boiled  rics, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  one  teaspoonfhl  of  mustard, 
two  soft-boiled  eggs,  a  little  salt 'and  cayenne 
pepper.  Mix  the  ingredients,  and  serve  hot. 
The  quantities  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
quantity  of  flsli  used. 

To  Pkeskrvb  Walnuts _ Strip  off  the  green 

husks,  wipe  the  walnuts  thoroughly  dry— if  placed 
in  the  sun  two  hours  the  better— then  place  in 
Jars,  with  dry  silver  sand  between,  allowing  no 
two  walnuts  to  touch.  Soak  an  hour  in  warm 
water  before  nse. 


(Tbiugs  ffiilorlb  Jfinofeiitg. 

Enlarged  or  Deebyshikr  Throat _ In  reply 

to  a  correspondent,  a  “  Well- Wisher"  says : — Taka 
a  piece  of  Hne  dark  blue  cloth  (woollen  of  course), 
say  about  three  inches  broad,  and  lap  it  as  tight 
round  your  throat  as  you  can  bear  it,  onee  round 
will  do,  and  always  to  wear  it,  except  when  you 
wash,  at  which  time  it  may  be  taken  olT,  and  put 
on  again.  I  have  known  the  above  receipt  tried 
with  tile  desired  elfcct. 

To  Blac  k  a  Bhick  Hearth _ Mix  some  black 

lead  with  soft  soap  and  a  little  water,  and  boil  it; 
then  lay  it  on  with  a  brush.  Or  mix  the  lead 
with  water  only. 

To  Prevent  the  Smoking  of  a  Lamp. — Soak 
the  wick  in  strong  vinegar,  and  dry  it  well  before 
it  is  used. 

To  Clean  Free.ntone. — Wash  the  hearth  with 
soap,  and  wipe  it  with  a  wet  cloth.  Ur  rub  it 
over  with  a  little  ft-cestone  powder,  after  washing 
the  hearth  in  hut  water.  Brush  off  the  powder 
when  dry. 


BY  THE  EDITOB. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Wk  have  now  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  eyes  which  startled  Aurelie 
were  brought  in.  There  came  a  young  man 
to  the  gate,  and  rang  the  bell  softly ;  and 
presently  Mrs.  Evans,  still  housekeeper  at 
57,  Cheyne-walk,  admitted  him. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Charles  !"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady.  “  It’s  you  I” 

“  So  it  is!”  answered  the  young  man;  “yon 
are  always  correct,  Mrs.  Evans.”  He  spoke 
in  a  rapid,  brilliant  manner,  in  keeping  with 
his  whole  air;  but  he  looked  embarrassed 
when  the  door  closed  behind  him,  and  very 
gravely  inquired,  “  Is  my  uncle  in  7” 

“No,  sir  !”* 

“  Nor  Mary — Miss  Mary  ?” 

“  Nobody  but  missis,  sir.” 

“  That’s  fortunate  T  answered  Charles,  his 
easy  freedom  all  returning  in  an  instant. 
“  Then  perhaps  yon  will  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  in  private,  Mrs.  Evans. 

No.  5,  VoL.  V. 


I  In  private,  ma’am;”  and,  with  profound 
gravity  in  bis  countenance,  though  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  humour,  he  led  the  way  into 
the  parlour,  followed  by  the  bewildered  but 
still  serious  housekeeper,  and  perhaps,  also, 
by  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  fumes  of  wine. 

“  Take  a  chair,  if  you  plea.se.  The  caudle 
we  will  place  between  ns,  ma’am.  That  will 
do. — Mrs.  Evans,  my  visits  are  not  frequent, 
but  I  have  been  struck  with  one  growing 
fact  here,  which  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  explain.  1  should  like  to  know  how 
it  is  that  you  open  that  door  as  if  it  were  a 
portcullis,  working  on  a  new  principle?” 

“  Portcullidge,  sir  1”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Evans, 
starting  at  the  opprobrious  term. 

“  Precisely,  ma’am.” 

"  Don’t  understand,  Mr.  Charles.” 

“  Well,  then,  to  put  the  question  in  an« 
other  form,  why,  when  anyone  rings,  will  yon 
come  over  the  drawbridge — that  is,  down  the 
path,  yon  know — as  if  yon  were  clothed  with 
the  mantle  of  your  late  husband,  the  warder? 
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Now,  then  !”  added  the  young  man,  throw-  twig  in  all  the  discourse  that  came  fairly 
ing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  tapping  within  reach  of  her  comprehension, 
the  table  in  a  measured  manner.  “  Then,  my  dear  madam,  I  can  only  wonder 

“  Portcullidge  and  a  mantle  on  I  Why  it  that  you  didn’t.  For,  yon  sec,  rosemary  was 
was  nothing  but  the  muslin  neckerchcr,  Mr.  the  herb  of  the  good  old  moral  times.  It 
Charles  !”  was  the  herb  of  your  virtuous  grandmother, 

“  The  same  thing,  Mrs.  Evans  I  Exactly  and  so  was  rue ;  while  lavender  is  a  more 
the  thing  I  complain  of.  Muslin  may  mean  modern  invention,  in  favour  with  modern 
much ;  and  you  mean  it  to  mean  much — eh  ?”  young  women — like  Mrs.  Maberly.” 

The  old  lady  seemed  struck  with  the  truth  Here  the  young  man’s  eyes  sparkled  with 
of  this  suggestion;  it  seemed  to  come  home  as  much  signiBcance  as  mischief ;  while  Mrs. 
to  her  suddenly  that  she  did  mean  some-  Evans  bhiabed  with  a  sort  of  guilty  compre- 
thing ;  but,  not  caring  to  admit  it,  she  only  bension  of  some  feelings  which  were  by  no 
answered —  means  new  to  her.  The  force  of  his  sugges- 

*‘I  alius  wore  a  muslin  nockercher,  Mr.  tions  struck  her  anew,  and  this  time  knocked 
Charles,  since  ever  you  remembered  me."  her  over,  as  they  say.  After  a  moment’s 
“  Certainly,  madam ;  certainly.  13ut  now  silence,  during  which  Charles  looked  at  the 
it’s  such  undovbted  muslin :  it  is,  so  to  speak,  puzzled  old  girl  with  a  divided  expression  of 
the  whole  muslin,  and  nothing  but  the  thoughtfulness  and  carelessness  worth  some- 
muslin.  But  yon  are  perfectly  right.  In  thing  to  see — 

one  bosom,  surely,  the  antique  morality  of  “  Bat  1  perceive,  Mrs.  Evans,”  he  con¬ 
cur  forefathers  might  be  expected  to  snr-  tinned,  you  are  at  length  aware  of  the 

vive;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there’s  no  state  of  the  case,  equally  as  regards  the 

compromise  with  the  heartless  follies  of  these  portcullis,  the  drawbridge,  the  muslin,  and 
days,  in  the  severity  with  which  yon  tuck  the  lavender.  Was  it  really  necessary, 
this  muslin  into  that  low-bosomed  gown,  thongb,  that  I  should  expound  it?  You 
There’s  another  illustration — gowns.  I  am  knevj  yon  were  a  Wholesome  Rebnke,  now ; 
aware  that  yon  have  a  considerable  wardrobe  you  knew  you  were  1”  He  rose,  placed  his 
— that  is  to  say,  a  considerable  chest  of  hand  confidentially  on  the  old  lady’s 
drawers ;  handle-plates  in  filagree  of  brass,  sliouider,  and  laughed  a  low,  quaint  laugh, 
and  a  beautiful  desk  at  top,  all  green  baize.  “  A  living  rebuke  to  the  wicked  world  in 

Well,  you’ve  got  silks  in  there,  and  satins  general,  to  goings  on  in  general,  and  to 

that  stand  on  end ! — stand  on  end,  Mrs.  Some  People  in  particular.  Virtue  and  the 
Evans!  You  can’t  deny  it;  I’ve  heard  you  faded  e.arpet  for  ever!  No  carving!  No 

say  so  fifty  times.  Then,  why  do  you  never  gilding  !  No  fashionable  young - but  be 

wear  them  now?  why  do  you  plump  for  careful,  Mrs.  Evans;  you  arc  really  going 
those  old-fashioned  performances  in  the  cot-  too  far.  It’s  clean  against  the  command- 
ton-pi'int  line,  which  have  only  a  divided  ments  to  entertain  such  notions  of  your 
hold  upon  the  taste  of  the  poor  blacks  ?  mistress !  Don’t  you  think  it  is,  now  ? 
Again,  there’s  lavender :  what  do  you  say  to  What,  no  answer  ?  I’ll  step  up  and  see  Mrs. 
that?"  Maberly,  then;  but  of  course  I  shall  not 

"Say  to  it?  say  to  my  lavender?  Say —  tell  your  secrets,  nor  how  yon  have  riddled 
IVn  confonndered,  Mr.  Charles!  Twelve  my  rede.” 

years  have  I  lived  in  this  family ;  and  I’ve  And,  with  a  repetition  of  his  low,  quaint 
had  a  family  of  my  own  ;  and  my  husband  langli,  he  abandoned  the  housekeeper  in  all 
was  a  well-to-do  man,  with  a  good  milk-  her  distress  and  astouisbnient,  as  statuesque 
walk  of  nine  cows ;  but  never,  never  was  I  as  Lot’s  wife,  in  the  chair  she  had  never 
questioned  about  portikillns  and  my  lavender  quitted.  Evans  also  was  convicted  of  look- 
before  !”  ing  behind. 

“  Yon  only  bought  a  single  pen’north  last  Immediately  after,  Aurelie  was  aware  of 
autumn,”  continued  the  young  man,  main-  a  strange  presenoe  in  the  chimney-glass:  she 
taiaing  his  gravity  at  the  sticking-point.  glanced  suddenly  up,  and  beheld  the  deep, 
"  You  bought  rue  instead — and  some  rose-  brilliant  eyes.  It  was  an  awkward  situa- 
mary :  you  know  yon  did !”  tion,  and  one  she  did  not  p’erceive  early 

“  That  I  declare  I  ntcer  !"  exclaimed  the  enough.  She  was  surprised  between  a  cross 
iionsckecper,  eagerly  catching  at  the  first  fire ;  and,  though  her  back  was  to  tbs  in- 
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trader,  he  had  seen  the  first  expression  of 
her  face  as  she  met  his  glance,  and  she  knew 
that  too  mnch  intelligence  had  passed  in 
that  one  look.  It  will  be  as  well  to  admit 
that  that  expression  was  peculiar — partly 
surprise,  partly  suspicion  and  dislike,  min¬ 
gled  with  quite  as  large  a  share  of  admiring 
fascination.  Almost  instantly  recovering 
from  the  surprise,  however,  she  dropped  her 
eyes  as  quietly  as  if  she  had  not  noticed  the 
young  man’s  entrance,  and  listlessly  set  the 
little  shoe  rocking  once  more. 

It  was  not  in  Aurelie’s  nature  to  affect  to 
start  or  do  anything  of  that  kind  when 
Charles  came  up  to  the  fireplace;  while, 
fully  appreciating  her  character  and  the 
humour  of  the  moment,  and  pleased  rather 
than  disconcerted  by  the  revelation  made  by 
the  glance  in  the  glass,  Charles  quietly  in¬ 
troduced  himself  by  contributing  a  little 
momentum  to  baby’s  boot. 

“  Still  nnforgotten,  JIrs.  Mabcrly  ?”  said 
he,  regarding  the  toy  of  the  bereaved  mother 
with  an  altered  look,  and  speaking  in  quite 
another  tone  to  that  m  which  he  spoke  to 
Mrs.  Evans. 

“  Of  course  you  wonder  at  that,  Charles.” 

“  Indeed  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  when 
I  wonder  at  all,  it  will  be  when  you  have 
forgotten  her.” 

“  Sentiment  1” 

“  Yes,  if  you  please  to  call  natural  feeling 
by  that  name.  But  did  I  not  know  the  child  ? 
Do  I  forget  the  little  paddler  that  paddled 
in  this  shoe  ?  It  was  the  baby  Con¬ 
stance — " 

“  The  baby  Constance,”  repeated  Anrelie 
with  sad  bitterness. 

“  And,”  continned  Charles,  “  the  blacks 
weren’t  flying  when  /jer  little  soul  came 
down — eh,  mother  ?” 

Aurelie’s  face  flashed  anew,  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  his  sudden  entrance  had  beguiled 
her  of ;  but  this  time  she  flashed  it  at  him — 
suspicion,  admiration,  and  all. 

“That’s  certain,”  he  added, bending  down 
to  rest  his  forehead  on  the  marble,  and 
returning  her  looks  with  a  child’s  calm¬ 
ness. 

“  Charles,  you  arc  unfathomable.” 

“Compound,  dear  Mrs.  Maberly.  Only 
compound,  for  all  that  you  speak  so  bit¬ 
terly.  Taken  in  detail,  I  hope  I  can  love 
snch  a  child  as  our  beautifnl  Constance  as 
well  as  many  another.  Yes” — answering 
her  eyes,  while  his  lips  curved  darkly — 


“  though  she  tcere  the  daughter  of  my  uncle 
and  patron !  Little  dead  Constance  still 
lives  with  me  as  well  as  with  her  mother.” 

“  In  a  poetical  point  of  view,  I  suppose  ; 
,  as  a  valuable  experience  for  your  pathetic 
verses.  Or  I  will  even  grant  that  you  may 
probably  adore  her  as  an  angel,  since,  as  an 
angel,  she  is  so  well  out  of  your  way.” 
Aurelie  said  rather  more  than  she  meant, 
and  said  it  too  earnestly  to  conceal  that 
fact. 

“  Sladara,  I  scarcely  deserve  your  displea¬ 
sure,  if  I  never  enjoyed  your  goodwill. 
Pardon  me  1  Graceless  I  am"  pursued  he, 
sinking  very  gracefully  into  Aurelie's  easy 
chair,  and  looking  on  her  with  a  wild  me¬ 
lancholy  impossible  to  portray ;  “  ungrate¬ 
ful,  ingrate,  I  am  called,  and  God  knows 
what  devil,  or  what  legion  of  devils,  is  in 
me.  Can  you  guess  ?” 

Rosa  Matilda,  and  other  poets,  have  de¬ 
clared  that  there  is  fascination  in  a  tone : 
had  Rosa  Matilda,  or  the  other  poets,  he^d 
these  last  words,  they  (the  poets)  would 
have  been  justified.  “Can  you  guess?”  It 
was  spoken  with  the  very  voice  of  the  sweet 
south — with  that  artless  wandering  and 
groping  in  the  twilight  which  so  beautifully 
belongs  to  awakening  children.  Anrelie 
was  silent. 

“  Nor  how  it  is,”  he  went  on,  “  that 
twelve  years  have  been  crowded  into  these 
seven — since  the  Sunday  I  first  came  here, 
and  stood  on  the  mat  with  Mary,  and  saw 
you  as  yon  were  at  that  time,  as  well  as  all 
the  difference  between  a  ragged  boy  and  a 
well-bred,  beautiful  woman?  I  will  give 
you  my  notion,  then,  Aurelie — dear  Mrs. 
Maberly.  There  is  something  in  this  house 
that  set  fire  to  my  young  life ;  and  it  burnt. 
It  burns  fast  and  continually,  and  I  don’t 
care  who’s  responsible  for  the  ashes.  There 
will  be  a  good  harvest  that  way — probably.” 

“  I  shall  talk  to  you  no  more,  Charles. 
You  are  in  one  of  your  wild  moods,  and 
know  not  what  you  say,”  rejoined  Aurelie 
in  a  softer  tone.  Then  flashing  out  again 
after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  What,”  she  cried, 
“  has  all  that  to  do  with  my  lost  darling,  or 
my  taunts,  as  yon  are  pleased  to  call  them. 
Let  ns  understand  each  other !” 

“  I  don’t  know,  except  that  I  am  not  to 
blame  for  every  nail  in  baby’s  coffin ;  and 
that  in  these  twelve  years  I  have  learned 
to  understand  your  position,  and  sympa- 
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solemn,  conversation  has  been  carried  on 
from  mere  whim  ?  It’s  playing  tlie  devil  in¬ 
sincerely,  Charley,”  said  he,  giving  himself  a 
final  nod ;  “  but  it  is  the  devil — it  is  the 
devil ! 

“  To-morrow,  the  interview !  Nobody 
asked  me  what  I  wanted  here,”  he  went  on, 
Tesuming  his  seat.  “  I  am  summoned  to  be 
cashiered  altogether,  I  suppose,  for  some  of 
my  dreadful  doings.  Well,  I  wish  I  had 
been  carpeted  to-night.  Candle-light  for 
ever,  when  anything  is  to  be  done.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

COMPENDIOUS. 

This  was  the  little  fellow  whom  we  met 
in  the  first  chapter  and  parted  with  in  the 
lost ;  and  this  is  what  seven  years  may  do 
for  a  boy.  Our  memory  is,  perhaps,  not  as 
to  some  matters  inferior  to  his.  We  also 
can  remember  his  first  visit  to  57,  Cheyne- 
walk ;  and  especially  how,  while  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  his  companion  seemed  more  and  more 
to  retire  into  her  wondering,  thoughtful 
little  self,  Charlie  grew  more  and  more  vivid 
and  possessed.  Whether  we  should  adopt 
his  own  notion,  the  notion  so  sadly  pro¬ 
pounded  to  Aurelie,  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  house  which  set  fire  to  his  young 
life,  I  am  unwilling  to  say ;  but  it  really  did 
not  seem  unlike  it.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  a  new  birth  in  the  boy,  an  awakening 
of  which  he  was  conscious  from  the  moment 
he  put  foot  on  the  threshold ;  or,  if  before, 
when  he  set  out  across  St.  George's  Fields 
that  bright  Sabbath  in  May,  with  the  Kiddle 
note  in  his  pocket.  The  meeting  in  the 
library,  where  Charles  was  so  bold  and  un¬ 
embarrassed,  and  Mr.  Mabcrly  so  distressed  | 
and  wide  of  the  mark  generally,  was  only 
the  forewarning  of  much  to  come. 

Maberly’s  first  care  was,  of  course,  to  get 
Charles  to  school.  Old  Umbrellas  had  not 
altogether  neglected  the  boy  in  tliis  respect, 
though.  If  he  had  not  within  him  the 
foundations  of  good  scholarship,  his  mind 
was  at  least  laid  out  in  eligible  plots;  the 
ground  was  cleared  for  building ;  and  his 
new-found  friend  took  care  to  allow  him 
special  opportunities  to  make  up  for  lost  | 
time.  Let  it  suffice,  I  pray,  that  the  boy 
lay  hands  on  these  opportunities  rather  than 
took  them.  It  was  as  if  he  had  some  exi¬ 
gent  and  subtle  purpose  in  view  to  which  a 


little  learning  might  conduce,  beyond  and 
apart  from  its  ordinary  pleasures  and  advan¬ 
tages.  He  went  at  his  exercises  as  if  he 
had  been  forewarned  of  them  at  his  birth ; 
took  them  dexterously  by  the  tail,  as  it 
were,  and  swallowed  them  whole  and  alive, 
O !  He  read  as  he  ate  oranges,  with  native 
thirst  and  a  keen  relish  ;  and  no  thought  at 
all  as  to  the  tree,  or  any  good  giver  of  the 
sun  and  the  rain.  His  air  and  manner,  too, 
kept  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  momen¬ 
tum  of  his  mind.  Nature  had  given  him  a 
handsome  person,  and  Mr.  Maberly  gave  him 
j  rich  clothes  and  plenty  of  money :  so  at 
I  nineteen  he  was  already  a  well-read  youth 
and  a  devilish  gentlemanly  young  fellow. 

At  twenty,  the  devouring  rapidity  of  the 
boy  became  plainer  than  ever ;  it  was  clear 
tliat  his  clay  was  kneaded  by  the  gods  and 
tempered  witl^  wine,  llis  odd,  brilliant, 
fiery  manner  in  conversation,  the  complete 
panoply  that  surrounded  his  mind  and  style, 
already  rendered  him,  young  os  he  was,  a 
lion  and  an  astonishment,  even  in  Temple 
circles ;  and  combined,  or  rather  varied,  with 
a  certain  deyat/e  simplicity  unaccountably 
charming,  set  him  high  among  the  few  whom 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Dodd  Itubbingham,  or  the 
nephew  of  the  ladies  Fitzfurxe,  ventured  to 
introduce  to  the  mahogany  at  home.  And 
at  twenty-one  he  was  a  man  of  repute  among 
those  who  knew.  Heavy  reviewers  lit  their 
pages  with  his  humour,  though  they  wagged 
their  heads  at  it.  Able  editors  scared 
enemies  with  lightnings  of  which  he  had 
always  a  pocketful,  and  which  he  dis]>enscd 
accordingly.  He  had  a  publisher  who  bowed 
to  him.  This  time  last  night  he  was  des¬ 
pising  a  great  many  things  and  a  groat  many 
people  at  Lady  de  Chateau-Gore's,  or — for  it 
i  is  impossible  to  calculate  to  a  minute — dis¬ 
coursing  sweetly  of  V'enice  with  M.  E.  M. 
Nay,  this  very  evening,  while  he  talked  with 
Aurelie,  the  greatest  comedian  of  the  age 
was  earning  boundless  applause  in  a  new 
play  of  his ;  the  fascinating  cantatrice  whose 
brow  was  so  shortly  to  be  adorned  with  a 
coronet,  was  singing  a  beautiful  little  song 
which  our  wives  still  sing ;  though  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  air  was  composed  in 
the  Nightingale's  dressing-room,  while  Charles 
I  lounged  ag.ainst  one  chair  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  Madame  the  Nightingale  lounged 
in  another,  sipping  her  early  chocolate.  He 
whistled  it  off  gravely  to  her  between  t*he 
solving  of  the  sugar  and  the  mingling  of  the 
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was  the  same  which  saddened  the  life  of  poor  | 
little  Mary ;  but  while  to  her  it  brou);ht  sor¬ 
row,  to  him  it  brought  suffering  which  only 
a  few,  and  those  nut  the  luckiest,  can  esti¬ 
mate.  I.et  us  concei^T!  of  the  terrible  dread 
that  haunted  his  mind  before  Charlie  was 
found — the  dread  that  his  child,  whatever  it 
was,  and  wherever  it  was,  might  inherit  the 
guilt  in  which  it  had  been  born ;  let  us  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  conscience  weighted  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  such  a  soul’s  existence — of 
the  dire  punishment  which  its  every  crime 
would  inflict  on  him,  with  whom  the  account 
would  some  day  have  to  be  settled  too :  for 
the  sins  of  the  father  are  not  wholly  visited 
on  the  children.  Let  us  conceive,  then,  of 
the  rejoicing  with  which  he  found  reason  to 
believe  that  good  had  at  length  come  out  of 
evil,  and  that  the  boy  was  a  good  boy,  one 
who  might  be  a  blessing  to  somebody  yet. 
And,  lastly,  conceive  wc  of  the  moment  when 
the  banished  ghost  came  back,  armed,  and 
entered  the  house,  and  kept  the  door ; — when 
Richard  Maberly  saw  that  though  the  soul 
he  had  demanded  was  richly  endowed  with 
such  gifts  as  poets  tell  us  the  devils  can  give, 
something  was  left  out  which  Heaven  bestows 
alone.  We  call  that  something  Conscience. 

I  have  not  space  to  narrate  the  many  inci¬ 
dents  that  led  to  this  sad  conviction,  nor 
even  to  dwell  upon  the  manner  in  which 
Maberly  bore  them.  Leniently,  however, 
you  may  be  sure ;  for,  after  all,  he  conld 
but  feel  proud  of  the  honours  the  boy  bad 
won  so  early,  the  consideration  in  which  he 
was  held  by  grand  and  famous  people,  and 
not  less  because  he  wore  his  budding  bays 
with  rather  less  vanity  than  his  newest  hat. 
For  the  rest — it  was  bitter  enough,  but  the 
chief  bitterness  was  mingled  by  his  own 
hands.  Should  he  wear  a  wrathful-virtuous 
face  whose  early  life  was  marked  by  the  same 
passion,  the  same  wilful  daring,  the  same 
reckless  disregard  of  an  old  man  better  than 
himself,  and  all  unredeemed  by  a  single  spark 
of  that  fire,  called  sacred,  which  never  went 
out  in  the  young  man’s  eyes?  What  stain 
lay  on  Charles  Maberly’s  character  like  that 
which  rested  on  his  own — which  lay  long 
years  like  a  cloud  before  the  vision  of  his 
good  mother,  gone  .at  last  to  her  great  re¬ 
ward  ?  What  secret  had  to  be  revealed  so 
dire  as  that  which  lay  still  unconfessed  in 
his  own  bosom,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  sad, 
silent  woman  in  some  old  Islington  house  ? 
Lastly,  it  was  all  the  due  chastisement  of 


Heaven ;  for  the  blame  was  his.  The  wind 
being  sown,  let  us  be  thankful  if  our  reaping 
fall  short  of  the  whirlwind. 

So  follies  were  forgotten,  and  saddest  es¬ 
capades  forgiven;  but  that  is  not  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject.  If  Richard 
Maberly  was  conscious  of  his  sin,  he  was 
also  conscious,  apart  from  the  burning  ashes 
heaped  upon  his  head,  that  he  had  repented. 
And  if  he  had  been  brought  to  view  his 
errors  from  the  side  of  Heaven,  why  not 
Charlie,  who  certainly  had  eyes  to  see  more 
abstruse  things?  Spite,  then,  of  the  letters 
i  r  r  e,  with  "  vocable  ”  or  “  trievable  ”  to 
finish,  which  would  sometimes  be  written 
out  before  him,  as  if  by  the  young  man’s  own 
hand,  whenever  he  thought  of  a  possible  re¬ 
formation,  Mr.  Maberly  earnestly  resolved  to 
omit  no  endeavour  to  bring  the  boy  to  reason. 
The  mere  change  in  Slaberly  during  these 
two  years  pasb^his  drooping  frame,  his  ab¬ 
sorbed,  heavy,  anxious  manner,  the  utter 
neglect  of  himself,  of  Aurelie,  of  the  horse 
at  the  mews,  ought  to  have  sufficed  to  accom¬ 
plish  that.  But  ho  was  obliged  to  add  re¬ 
monstrance,  argument,  threat,  and  they  all 
failed.  Then  he  remembered  the  good 
offices  of  his  mother ;  thought  of  Mary,  who 
loved  Charles  so  well ;  and,  with  tears,  en¬ 
listed  her.  There  was  a  prize  to  win,  said 
ho ;  and  if  they  conld  only  win  it !  Mary’s 
heart  swelled  as  much  with  pride  that  it 
should  ever  be  thought  that  the  could  help 
to  recall  the  wilful  young  man,  as  with  grief 
to  hear  from  another’s  lips  that  he  needed  it 
at  all.  But  she  brought  her  soft  eyes,  her 
love,  and  her  womanly  tact  into  the  field ; 
and  Charles  acknowledged  them.  He  fal¬ 
tered  ;  but  presently  was  again  on  his  high 
way,  self-judging,  self-sufficient,  handsome, 
graceful,  and  applauded.  At  length  Mr. 
Maberly  felt  bound  to  take  the  high  course, 
too.  And  it  was  true,  as  the  young  man  sur¬ 
mised,  that  he  had  been  sent  for  to  be 
cashiered  altogether. 

At  the  interview,  Charles  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  favourite  candle-light,  for  he 
rose  early  next  morning,  left  the  house 
before  anyone  else  was  astir,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn  till  the  evening  was  far  advanced.  “Mr. 
Maberly  is  waiting  for  you  in  the  library, 
sir,”  said  Mrs.  Evans,  her  confusion  not  yet 
subsided;  and  accordingly  up  stairs  the 
young  man  went.  Jlr.  Maberly  was  seated 
at  the  table,  looking  at  a  book,  the  theme 
of  which  he  had  no  conception  of,  though 
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cream ;  Madame  tried  to  whistle  it  off  too, 
but  EDccceded  best  in  puckering  her  charm¬ 
ing  mouth,  for  little  bursts  of  laughter  to 
unpucker  again ;  and  then  it  was  whistled 
off  to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  who  put 
it  all  right. 

But  success  is  not  always  satisfaction.  To 
Charles  himself,  the  succe-ss  he  met  with  was 
only  very  well,  for  to  him  it  seemed  only 
very  natural :  it  was  no  more  than  he  ex¬ 
pected,  arid  not  so  much  as  he  might  accom¬ 
plish,  with  a  little  care.  But  there  were 
others  who  regarded  it  in  a  still  less  happy 
point  of  view.  Richard  JIaberly  had  his  own 
plans,  his  own  hopes  and  prospects.  He 
looked  back  and  saw  how  it  used  to  be  at 
Evelyn — the  culm,  the  content,  and  his  father 
going  quietly  about  to  do  good.  He  looked 
forward,  and  saw  this  evil-come  child  of  his 
in  another  calm  village  of  Evelyn,  a  worthy 
pastor;  and  he  dreamed  that  between  the 
two — his  father  and  bis  son — he  might 
catch  some  ray  of  grace  beyond  all  his  own 
penitence  might  regain.  The  little  conver¬ 
sation  he  overheard  between  Charlie  and 
blary,  as  they  sat  in  the  cockloft  and  the 
shadow  of  the  blacking-pot,  affectionate  and 
thoughtful  as  that  conversation  was,  banished 
from  Richard  Maberly’s  mind  the  supersti¬ 
tious  dread  which  had  haunted  it  so  long. 
It  was  in  the  joyful  reaction  arising  from 
this  discovery,  that  evil  is  not  always  bom  of 
evil,  that  these  new  hopes  of  a  future  came 
sailing  in ;  and  he  could  not  doubt  but  that 
they  might  be  realized.  How  severe,  then, 
was  his  disappointment  when  the  boy  set  bis 
feet  in  a  clean  contrary  path — when  he 
evinced  that  wild,  untameable  genius  which 
ultimately  distinguished  him,  and  evinced, 
moreover,  that  its  roots  clung  deep  down  in 
the  soil,  impossible  to  weed  out ! 

With  Mary  it  was  somewhat  different; 
little  Mary,  who  had  been  “  thrown  in,”  if  1 
may  so  express  it,  in  the  effort  to  appease 
the  gods — and  became  Anrelic’s  maid ;  who 
was  only  taught  to  write  prettily,  and  to 
spell  not  too  badly,  and  to  enjoy  any  good 
hook  that  fell  in  her  way  ;  and  then  became 
Aurclie’s  companion.  Hers  were  soft  eyes 
and  an  earnest,  bumble  little  heart.  She 
went  on  loving  Charlie  in  the  most  straight¬ 
forward  manner,  as  if  it  were  purely  her 
business,  and  would  not  resign  her  title  to 
Crop,  though  Charlie  and  she  were  at  first 
little  separated.  And  when  he  got  older  and 
cleverer,  she  liked  to  stand  off  afar,  as  it 


were,  to  see  how  he  fthone.  She  humiliated 
herself,  she  denied  herself  all  virtues  and 
excellences,  in  order  that  she  might  get  so 
much  farther  back,  and  behold  him  so  much 
the  higher.  I  may  tell  you,  however,  that 
there  was  not  quite  so  much  self-denial  or 
humility  in  that  as  you  imagine  ;  fur,  when 
she  had  placed  him  at  his  highest,  and  she 
herself  lower  than  the  lowest,  it  was  only  by 
way  of  making  a  spring,  as  the  boys  say. 
She  regarded  him  at  a  distance  with  her 
love  in  the  leash,  and  teased  herself  with  the 
distance,  and  then  away  she  ran  to  him,  and 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  caught 
bis  hand  to  her  bosom,  claiming  him,  clever¬ 
ness  and  all,  for  her  own.  Hadn’t  he  said 
so  ?  Ha(>  he  not  loved  her,  in  fact,  for  ever 
so  long  ? 

But  Mary’s  time  came  too.  It  was  when 
the  cold  suspicion  awoke  in  her  heart — for 
she  could  discern — that  to  be  clever  was  not 
always  to  be  good ;  to  be  great  not  always  to 
be  strong ;  and  that  some  genius  is  so  big, 
it  must  fill  the  seat  of  conscience  also. 
Then  the  bright  light  that  followed  his  steps 
became  dark;  she  trembled  (not  for  herself), 
when  she  saw  him  wending  away  so  far ;  and 
she  wished  herself  back  with  him  in  the 
cockloft,  with  Crop,  their  childhood,  and 
their  poverty,  that  she  might  argue  the 
matter,  and  convince  him  that  it  were  best 
to  let  57  alone,  and  to  have  no  other  friends 
but  labour  and  her  love.  As  it  was,  she 
trusted  and  hoped — for  he  was  kind  to  her 
still ;  and  sometimes,  rare  though  the  occa¬ 
sions  now  became,  he  would  go  up  into  her 
little  room  and  talk  just  like  the  boy  who 
walked  hand-in-hand  with  her  across  St. 
I  George’s  Field.s.  At  those  times  he  would 
I  abandon  the  rich  accents  in  which  he  had 
I  learned  to  attune  his  English ;  be  even  made 
I  little  forays  into  the  border-lands  of  imper¬ 
fect  grammar,  and  brought  back  old  phrases 
and  old  tones  delightful  to  hear.  A  half- 
dozen  evenings  so  spent  cculd  Mary  remember, 
when  be  was  allowed  to  run  down  to  Chelsea 
for  a  day  or  two,  in  intervals  of  study ;  and 
she  regretted  all  the  more  that  the  last  was 
long  ago,  because  Charlie  himself  seemed  so 
much  happier  and  better  while  they  lasted. 
Even  a  little  after,  perhaps.  Who  knew  ? 

But  Mary  was  not  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case.  She  did  not  know  all  that 
Richard  Maberly  knew.  Following  hard 
upon  the  first  disappointment  for  him  came 
another,  a  thousand  times  harder  to  bear.  It 
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oe  sure  that  my  better  thoa^hts  were  always 
iospired  by  this  beautiful  face.” 

He  spoke  witli  a  profound  voice,  while 
hurricane  clouds  were  gathering  in  his  eyes ; 
and  he  firmly  believeil  what  he  said.  As  for 
Mary,  she  was  appalled  as  she  looked  and 


listened — listened  after  he  had  concluded,  as 
if  to  echoes  sounding  in  her  empty  heart, 
and  then  fell  on  his  shoulder  in  a  gentle  rain 
of  tears. 

It  was  an  hour  aftMT  when  Charles  sat  in 
his  own  room,  also  with  a  fire,  with  his  mid> 


night  lamp,  and  not  without  a  little  wine.  He 
had  the  Kiddle  note  before  him  ;  and  regarded 
it  with  a  keen  yet  puzzled  air. 

“  The  last  words  he  ever  breathed  to  my 
wife  was,  ‘Take  the  young  one  to  R.  Maberly, 
Esquire,  67,  Cheyue-walk,  Chelsea,  and 
Heaven — ’  ’’ 

“  To  Jt,  Maberlv,  Esquire,  57,  Cheyne- 

6  * 


walk,  Chelsea — eh  7  said  Charles  to  himself. 
“  And  Maberly  is  not  spelt  with  two  b’s,  nor 
Cheyne,  Chaney  I  I  suppose  it  actually  is 
reserved  for  me  to  discover  that  this  could 
never  be  taken  from  a  man’s  lips,  though  it 
might  very  well  be  copied  from  an  old  letter, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  ‘  Weirdon’  too ; 
does  that  look  like  Kiddle's  orthography  ?” 

“  The  other's  a  gal.  She’s  our  gal  I  She 
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he  did  finish  a  paragraph  and  mark  it  uff 
before  he  acknowledged  Charles’s  entrance. 

“  Take  a  chair,  sir,”  said  he  collectedly, 
“  and  oblige  me  by  listening  to  what  I  have 
to  say  without  reply,  for  to-night.  Charles,” 
he  began  again,  shading  his  eyes,  “  you 
hare  behaved  ill  to  me.  It  is  useless  to 
go  over  the  old  ground.  Your  recklessness 
and  ingratitude  are  hackneyed  subjects 
between  us,  and  I  thought  to  leave  it  to 
your  conscience — if  you  have  any — to  re- 
I  vive  them.  But  these  last  extravagances  of 

I  yours  are  not  easily  to  be  pardoned.  You 

I  may  tell  me  that  they  are  not  very  uncommon, 

;  and  give  the  names  of  a  dozen  men  who 

|l  have  indulged  in  kindred  things ;  but  they 

are  such  as  I  cannot  overlook,  sir,  and  spite 
of  your  genius,  resolve  me  to  take  a  course 
I  hoped  never  to  be  forced  to  take.  See  this 
letter.  You  may  probably  remember  it  as 
the  one  by  which  you  introduced  me  to  a 
hoy  I  was  only  too  happy  to —  I  do  not 
offer  it  to  humiliate  you,  but  take  it.  Take 
ji  it  back,  sir;  and  so  we  cancel  the  past. 

I  Bring  it  me  again  when  I  can  acknowledge 

I  you  without  shame — nay,  bring  it  when  you 

can  honestly  assure  me  that  you  arc  sorry 
,  for  these  doings,  and  will  do  them  no  more, 

and  yon  will  see  that  I  hare  not  lost  my  re¬ 
gard  for  yon  yet.  Meanwhile,  you  will  find 
a  hundred  pounds  at  my  bankers ;  it  is  the 
last  yon  will  receive  from  them  until  I  see 
you  again.  And  there,  sir,”  pointing  to  the 
:{|  grate,  “  are  the  ashes  of  my  only  will.  You 

J  had  better  take  breakfast  alone  to-morrow, 

and  go  away  early.  1  bid  you  farewell.” 

Charles  was  unprepared  for  the  firmness 
with  which  all  this  was  said,  lie  made  no 
reply,  in  accordance  with  the  request  the 
speaker  had  been  compelled  to  make  on 
opening  his  little  oration — (more  in  self- 
defence,  though,  than  for  any  other  reason) — 
j  took  the  letter  respectfully,  turned  it  over 

I  once  or  twice  with  a  thoughtful,  if  not  a 

I  remorseful  look,  bowed,  and  retired.  Jlr. 

I  Mabeily  took  up  his  book  at  the  marked 

^  passage,  but  did  not  get  on  well,  and  threw 

it  down  in  despair  the  moment  the  young 
j  man’s  footsteps  died  away. 

Charles  had  to  pass  Mary’s  room  to  go  to 
his  own.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  a  ruddy 
light  came  through  the  chink,  for  autumn 
evenings  are  chill.  He  paused — how  could 
he  help  it  ? — and  peeped  in ;  and  there  was  i 
Mary  seated  before  the  fire,  very,  very  still, 
though  she  must  have  heard  some  one  I 


coming.  He  rattled  the  lock  to  attract  her 
attention;  but  she  did  not  or  would  not 
hear  it,  sitting  with  her  bark  to  .the  door  as 
still  as  ever.  *'  Mary  f’  exclaimed  he,  going 
up  and  placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
“are  you  determined  not  to  bid  me  good 
night  ?” 

“  Tis  easy  to  bid  good  night,  Charles.” 

“  But  hard  to  say  good-bye,  quoth  my 
pretty  Mary  with  her  pale  face.  Do  you 
know,  then,  on  what  business  I  was  sent 
for?”  he  added,  his  forehead  crimsoning  a 
little. 

“  I  guess,”  faltered  she,  her  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  fire. 

“  And  it’s  easy  to  see  that  yon  guess  right. 
It’s  all  over.  I  am  abandoned  to  my  own 
mis-er-able  resources !  I  am  to  go  away 
to-morrow  with  the  daylight,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  I  shall  set  foot  within  this  house 
again.” 

“  Oh,  Charles,  I  thought  you  loved  me  1” 

“  So  I  do,  Mary  !  Don’t  shake  your  head 
in  that  sad  manner,  darling  little  girl,  but 
give  me  a  kiss,  and  be  good.” 

She  did  not  kiss  him,  and  she  was  good. 

“  1  do  love  yon  I"  he  exclaimed  again,  soft, 
and  earnest,  and  sincere ;  “  for  there’s  nobody 
like  you  in  the  world.  And  I  believe  it  was 
something  more  than  chance  that  set  us 
down  on  that  box  in  Kiddle’s  cockloft.” 

“  And  yet  you  are  going  away,  never  to 
come  back !” 

“  How  can  I  help  that  ?  1  did  not 

volunteer  I” 

“  But  yon  banish  yourself,  Charles,  and 
for  faults  which  make  my  heart  ache  worse 
than  the  banishment.  Oh,  dear  Charlie!” 
said  she,  rising  and  putting  an  arm  round  his 
neck,  “why  won’t  you  let  us  all  love  yon, 
and  be  proud  of  you,  as  we  might?  It 
would  be  so  easy  !  Of  course  I  do  not  speak 
of  myself  alone,  for  you  have  a  hundred 
friends,  and  I  am  only  a  poor  girl  treated 
kindly  for  your  sake.  But  I  knew  you  first, 
Charles ;  we  were  children  together ;  and 
you  might  take  a  little  pains  only  to  please 
me  1” 

He  listened  with  tenderness  fast  deepening 
down  into  gloom.  “  I  am  afraid  I  don’t 
know  how  to  do  it,  Mary,”  said  be ;  “  and  I 
am  sure  1  am  not  worthy  of  your  solicitude. 
It’s  of  no  use.  There’s  no  moral  good  in 
me.  I  was  bom  damned,  and  damned  I  shall 
be  I  Let  me  bum  out  my  own  way,  then — 
it  promises  to  be  no  tardy  operation — and 
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cum  out  of  the  worcus,  and  is  mysterous 
likewise.” 

“  Is  that  it  ?”  said  Charles,  turning  a  won¬ 
dering  face  to  the  fire. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  LOVES  OF  THE  POETS. 

No  records  are  more  interesting  than  those 
which  tell  of  the  attachments  of  men  of 
genius — attachments  often  suddenly  formed, 
and  yet  as  remarkable  for  their  constancy  as 
for  their  fervency.  Years  may  still  speed 
on,  but  imagination  supplies  every  charm  of 
which  they  may  have  robbed  the  beloved 
one ;  the  grave  may  have  withdrawn  her 
from  other  eyes,  but  still  her  .spirit  lingers 
by  her  lover’s  side,  in  the  haunts  where  they 
80  often  met. 

Though  among  poets  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  ardent  and  enduing  attachment 
may  be  found,  their  marriages  have  not, 
generally  speaking,  been  happy.  Milton 
failed  in  securing  the  felicity  <rf  wedded  love, 
which  he  has  so  beautifully  apostrophized. 
Neither  the  home  of  Dante,  nor  tliat  of 
Sbakspere,  was  one  of  domestic  happiness. 
Yet  the  poet  is  of  aU,  perhaps,  the  most 
capable  of  strong  attachments.  His  warm 
imagination  throws  its  glow  over  all  that  he 
loves ;  home,  with  all  its  fond  aaaociations ; 
“  the  mother  who  looked  on  his  childhood ; 
and  the  bosom  friend  dearer  than  all,”  are  so 
impressed  upon  his  feelings  that  they  mingle 
with  every  mood  of  his  fancy.  True,  some 
critics,  of  more  ingenuity  than  judgment, 
have  doubted  the  real  existence  of  the 
romantic  attachments  by  which  some  of  the 
finest  poets  have  been  inspired.  Beattie 
sees,  in  the  ardent  expressious  of  Petrardi's 
devotion  to  Laura,  the  aspirings  of  an  am- 
bitipus  spirit  for  the  laureate-crown;  and 
Dante  has  been  said  to  have  allegorized  his 
energy  in  the  study  of  theology  under  the 
guise  of  a  passion  for  Beatrice.  But  the 
facts  of  an  imperishable  attachment  can  be  1 
traced  throughout  bis  whole  poetry. 

It  is  the  custom  in  h’lorence  for  friends,  j 
accompanied  by  their  children,  to  assemble 
together  on  the  1st  of  May,  to  celebrate  the 
season.  A  number  of  bis  neighbours  bad 
been  invited  by  Foleo  Portinari  to  do  honour 
to  the  day.  Dante  Alighieri,  then  a  boy  of 
nine  years,  was  among  them ;  young  as  he 
was,  he  was  instantly  attracted  by  the  loveli¬ 


ness  of  one  amidst  the  group  of  children. 
She  was  about  bis  own  age,  the  daughter  of 
the  host.  Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
long  and  eventful  life,  that  early  impression 
was  never  effaced.  Their  early  intercourse, 
like  the  sweet  May  morning  on  which  they 
had  first  met,  was  bright  and  happy;  the 
purity  and  artlossness  of  youth  made  it  so. 
The  young  companions  of  Beatrice  rallied 
her  on  the  devotion  of  the  youthful  poet, 
and  the  gay  sallies  with  which  she  herself 
treated  the  ardour  of  his  love  only  served  to 
make  her  the  more  engaging  in  his  eyes. 
She  was  induced  to  bestow  her  hand  elsewhere, 
more,  it  has  been  said,  in  accordance  with 
duty  than  inclination ;  for  it  is  supposed  her 
heart  was  net  insensible  to  the  love  of  the 
gifted  youth,  whose  devotion,  purity,  and 
intellectuality  might  have  found  their  way 
to  one  harder  than  hers. 

Dante  fell  sick  and  slowly  recovered; 
whether  her  marriage  was  a  subject  of  which 
he  could  not  bear  to  think,  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  his  poetry. 
Beatrice  did  not  long  survive  her  marriage ; 
within  the  year  she  was  borne  to  her  grave. 
The  anguish  of  Dante  was  so  intense  that 
it  brought  on  a  fearful  illness,  in  which  his 
life  was  long  despaired  of.  Boccacio  men¬ 
tions  that  he  was  so  altered  by  grief  that  he 
could  scarcely  be  known.  Beatrice  occupied 
all  bis  thoughts ;  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
death,  he  sat  alone  thinking  of  her,  and  por¬ 
traying  ”an  angel  on  bis  tablets.”  The 
inflnence  which  she  had  over  him  was  as 
powerful  in  death  as  it  had  been  in  life.  All 
that  be  desired  in  renown  was  to  prove  him¬ 
self  not  undeserving  of  having  devoted 
himself  to  her.  In  all  his  trials,  and  they 
were  many  and  severe,  this  inspired  him 
with  a  lofty  dignity,  and  supported  him 
nnder  insults  and  injuries  which  would  have 
broken  many  a  proud  spirit.  By  continually 
dwelling  on  but  one  subject,  his  mind  became 
utterly  estranged  from  passing  events,  and 
he  often  fell  into  such  fits  of  abstraction  and 
despondency  that  his  friends,  fearing  that 
his  reason  would  be  completely  upset, 
anxiously  sought  to  give  him  some  new 
interest  in  life,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
him  to  marry.  This  made  him  still  more 
wretched ;  he  could  not  if  he  would  detach 
his  mind  from  dwelling  on  her  who  had  been 
his  early  and  his  only  love,  and  to  all  his 
other  misfortunes  that  of  an  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage  was  added. 
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Like  the  attachment  of  Dante  for  Beatrice, 
that  of  Petrarch  for  Lanra  was  the  result  of 
a  sudden  impression.  He  was  twenty-three 
when  he  first  saw  I/aura  de  Sade,  then  in 
her  twentieth  year;’  he  has  himself  recorded 
over  and  over  again  the  exact  hour,  day, 
and  year;  it  was  at  six  in  the  morning  on 
the  Cth  of  April,  1327  ;  it  was  at  the  church 
of  Santa  Claire  at  Avignon.  Everything 
connected  with  that  memorable  meeting  has 
been  dwelt  on  with  fond  minuteness  by  the 
poet ;  the  dress  which  she  wore,  the  green 
robe  sprigged  with  violets ;  every  movement, 
every  look,  was  for  ever  treasured  in  his  me¬ 
mory.  Petrarch  and  Laura  often  met  in 
society,  and  became  intimately  acquainted ; 
he  was  charmed  with  her  conversation ;  she 
appears  to  have  been  in  every  way  capable  of 
appreciating  Petrarch ;  but  though  unhappy  in 
her  marriage,  she  remained  true  to  her  vows. 
Platonic  attachments  were  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  so  that  the  dignity  of  Laura  was  not 
compromised  when  Petrarch  made  her  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  poetical  devotions ;  and  the  cele¬ 
brity  which  he  gained  by  this  homage  to  her 
charms  may  have  gratified  much  better  feel¬ 
ings  than  those  of  vanity.  The  hopeless 
passion,  of  which  be  only  dared  to  speak  in 
song,  had  a  fatal  effect;  Petrarch’s  health 
gradually  declined ;  he  grew  pale  aid  thin, 
and  the  charming  vivacity  which  had  been 
the  delight  of  his  friends  utterly  forsook 
him.  At  length  he  made  an  effort  to  con¬ 
quer  feelings  that  were  too  powerful  to  yield, 
and  sought  in  foreign  travel  and  the  pursuit 
of  literature  to  dissipate  the  inquietude 
which  was  consuming  him ;  bnt  still  the 
image  of  I^ura  haunted  him  through  all  his 
wanderings.  He  returned  to  Avignon,  but 
again  fled  from  the  presence  which  was  so 
dear  to  him,  and  sought  in  the  solitudes  of 
Vauclnse  to  regain  the  peace  which  he  was 
never  to  find.  Shut  in  from  the  whole  world 
by  the  rocks  and  hills,  he  found  that  solitude 
was  “  no  cure  for  love ;”  through  that  sweet 
valley,  among  its  shades  and  by  its  fountains, 
he  sang  the  praises  of  Laura.  And  tlins 
years  passed  on.  It  was  daring  this  seclusion 
that  he  got  Simon  Memoni,  a  pupil  of  Giotti, 
to  take  l.«ura’s  likeness.  So  delighted  was 
the  artist  with  the  beautiful  subject  that  the 
same  lovely  face  was  recognized  in  several  of 
his  pictures  of  saints  and  angels.  On  the 
24th  of  August,  1340,  Petrarch  received  two 
letters,  each  with  an  offer  of  the  laurel  crown 
— one  from  the  University  of  Paris,  the  other 


from  the  Homan  Senate ;  he  decided  on  ac¬ 
cepting  it  from  the  latter.  The  feelings 
with  which  Laura  must  have  heard  of  the 
honours  paid  to  the  one  so  long  and  so  devo¬ 
tedly  attached  to  her  have  not  been  described, 
but  they  may  be  conceived.  Thirteen  years 
had  now  passed  since  they  had  first  seen 
each  other.  When  Petrarch  and  I.aura  met, 
time  and  care  had  wronght  their  changes  in 
both.  Petrarch’s  locks  were  already  sprinkled 
with  grey,  and  the  animation  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  was  saddened  by  sorrow ;  t.ic  bloom 
of  girlhood  had  passed  from  Laura,  and  the 
traces  of  melancholy  which  an  unhappy  lot 
had  left  were  but  too  visible ;  but  all  the 
tenderness  and  sympathy  of  other  days  re¬ 
mained.  The  jealous  disposition  of  M.  de 
Sade  prevented  Petrarch’s  being  received  at 
his  house,  but  they  often  met  and  conversed 
together;  and  Laura  would  sing  for  him 
those  songs' to  which  he  had  so  often  de¬ 
lighted  to  listen.  Petrarch’s  allusion  to  their 
last  meeting  is  very  affecting.  He  found  her, 
as  he  describes,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
ladies;  her  whole  air  betokened  dejection, 
and  the  sorrowful  look  with  which  she  re¬ 
garded  him,  and  which  seemed  to  him  to  say, 
‘‘  Who  takes  my  faithful  friend  from  me  ?” 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  him — his 
heart  sank  within  him ;  and  they  seemed  to 
feel  at  that  sad  moment  that  they  were  to 
meet  no  more.  In  the  following  year  the 
plagne  broke  out;  Petrarch,  who  was  at  Parma, 
heard  that  it  had  reached  Avignon  ;  he  was 
haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the  last 
moments  that  he  had  passed  with  Laura ;  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  hand  of  Death  had 
been  on  her  already.  The  most  cruel  fore¬ 
bodings  tortured  him  by  d.ay  and  by  night ; 
at  length  the  dreaded  news  reached  him — 
Laura  leas  dead  1  An  attack  of  the  plague 
had  carried  her  off  In  three  days ;  she  had 
died  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day  on  which 
they  had  first  met.  In  all  the  bitterness  of 
his  grief,  he  recalled  all  that  had  passed  at 
their  last  meeting ;  every  kind  word  she  had 
ever  spoken,  every  kind  look  she  had  ever 
given,  was  dwelt  on  with  passionate  fond¬ 
ness.  His  dreams  previously  to  her  death 
appeared  to  bis  imagination  mysteriously 
linked  with  that  event ;  he  has  most  touch¬ 
ingly  described  one  of  these  visions,  when  he 
believed  her  pure  spirit  was  permitted  to  visit 
and  comfort  him. 

Tasso  was  bnt  twenty,  when  he  received 
the  most  flattering  offers  of  employment 
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from  Cardinal  Luizi  d’Kste,  brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  was  anxious  to  secure 
the  services  of  one  possessed  of  sucli  genius. 
He  hastened  to  Ferrara,  in  compliance  with 
the  cardinal’s  wish,  who  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  distinction.  At  Ferrara, 
Tasso  became  acquainted  with  the  sistera  of 
the  duke,  who,  intellectual  and  accomplished, 
could  appreciate  the  gifted  poet.  His  hours 
passed  delightfully  in  their  society.  But 
there  was  one  among  them  eminently  at¬ 
tractive,  whom  he  soon  loved  with  all  the 
passionate  earnestness  of  which  his  ardent 
feelings  were  susceptible.  Many  of  Tasso’s 
biographers  say  that  she  was  not  insensible 
to  the  varied  graces  of  the  youth  ;  in  truth,  j 
his  personal  advantages,  his  rare  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and,  above  all,  the  enthusiasm  of 
genius,  made  him  a  dangerous  companion  for 
the  young  princesses. 

Leonora  was  the  youngest  of  the  three 
sisters,  and  just  nineteen  when  she  and 
Tasso  met.  The  princesses  interested  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  in  his  favour,  and  he  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  a  situation  in  which  he  w.as 
exempt  from  duty,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  poetry.  There  was  a 
handsome  salary  annexed,  and  apartments  in 
the  ducal  palace.  An  inmate  under  the 
same  roof  with  Leonora,  the  predilection 
which  the  young  people  felt  for  each  other 
could  not  but  increase.  Confessions  and 
TOWS  may  have  passed  between  them,  or 
Leonora’s  heart  may  have  kept  its  own 
secret ;  the  delicacy  of  Tasso’s  affection  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  mystery  which  rests  on 
those  passages  of  his  life  in  which  she  was 
concerned;  for  while  allusions,  expressed 
with  infinite  tenderness,  found  throughout 
his  poetry,  discover  the  state  of  his  own 
feelings,  there  is  not  one  word  which  can 
furnish  a  suggestion  relative  to  hers.  He 
had  ventured,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  times,  to  celebrate  her  praises  in 
verse;  this,  or  some  other  circumstance, 
awakened  the  suspicions  of  the  duke ;  the 
intercourse  of  Tasso  with  the  jM'incesses  was 
abruptly  terminated,  and  they  were  not  suf¬ 
fered  to  meet.  The  duke,  to  put  an  end 
to  any  vague  hopes  which  he  might  enter¬ 
tain,  pressed  Tasso  to  marry,  and  suitable 
matches  were  proposed  and  declined.  He 
withdrew  for  some  time  to  Borne;  on  bis 
return,  he  felt  that  he  was  incessantly 
watched,  and  he  left  Ferrara  .again  and 
again,  wandering,  while  absent,  reckless  and| 


restless,  from  place  to  place  ;  and  then,  im¬ 
pelled  by  bis  passion  for  Leonora,  he  would 
return,  notwithstanding  all  his  resolutions 
to  the  contrary,  and  regardless  of  the  sus¬ 
picions  and  machinations  of  the  duke.  His 
melancholy  increased,  and  his  imagination 
continually  represented  that  plots  and  de¬ 
signs  against  him  were  in  agitation ;  he 
became  irritable,  and  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  ex¬ 
citement,  drew  his  dagger  on  one  of  the 
attendants ;  but  he  waj  instantly  disarmed, 
and  was  confined,  by  order  of  the  duke, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace — he  was, 
in  fact,  a  prisoner;  but  on  expressing  the 
regret  which  he  felt  for  the  intemperate  act, 
the  restraint  was  removed,  and  the  duke 
afiected  to  treat«him  with  bis  former  kind¬ 
ness. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  hLs  re¬ 
turns  from  his  restless  wandering  that  he 
saw  Leonora;  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
being  again  in  her  presence  were  so  great 
that  he  uttered  an  impassioned  exclamation. 
This  gave  the  duke  the  pretext  for  con¬ 
signing  him  to  St.  Anne’s  Asylum  for 
lunatics.  “  None  but  a  madman  would  dare 
to  act  so!”  was  repeated  over  again.  So 
hardly  was  poor  Tasso  dealt  with  for  having 
indulged  a  hopeless,  and  it  may  have  been 
an  unrequited,  passion.  At  that  time,  and 
for  very  long  after,  the  insane  were  treated 
as  if  they  were  not  human  beings,  and  the 
receptacles  for  them  were  under  no  regu¬ 
lations  but  those  of  caprice  and  cruelty. 
Tasso  gives  a  most  appalling  account  of 
his  sufferings  to  his  friend  Gonzaga ;  it  ends 
with  these  affecting  words :  “  Above  all,  i 
.  am  afflicted  by  solitude,  my  cruel  and  natural 
I  enemy,  which  even  in  my  best  state  was 
1  sometimes  so  distressing  that  often,  at  the 
most  uuseasonable  hours,  I  have  gone  in 
search  of  company.  Sure  I  am,  that  if  she 
who  so  little  has  corresponded  to  my  attach¬ 
ment,  if  she  saw  me  in  such  a  condition, 
and  in  such  misery,  she  would  have  some 
compassion  on  me !” 

Even  this  abode  of  wretchedness  could 
not  extinguish  his  poetic  fire,  and  from  his 
solitary  cell  poems  of  surpassing  beauty 
found  their  way  to  the  world  from  which  he 
was  utterly  shut  out;  but  his  misfortunes 
found  no  helping  hand  for  seven  long  years. 
At  length,  through  the  intervention  of  his 
friend  Gonzaga,  be  was  released.  Daring 
his  confinement  Leonora  had  died  :  sorrow 
and  sympathy  may  have  had  their  share  in 
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bringing  her  to  an  untimely  grave.  Cruelty  Yet  Horace  Derwent  had  not  been  parti- 
had  done  its  part ;  the  young  and  beautiful  cularly  unfortunate  in  the  female  society  into 
sank  beneath  its  weight,  and  the  gifted  which  he  had  been  thrown.  Amongst  his 
mind  had  received  a  shock  from  which  it  acquaintance  he  might  have  numbered  many 
never  after  thoroughly  recovered.  Tasso  left  possessed  of  intelligence,  good  temper,  and 
Ferrara  never  to  return ;  like  the  troubled  beauty  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 
spirit,  he  could  find  rest  nowhere,  but  at  Neither  could  it  be  supposed  that  he  owed 
length  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Naples,  his  freedom  cither  to  a  humility  that  forbade 
His  mother’s  property,  which  had  long  been  his  attempting  to  create  an  interest  in  any  of 
unjustly  withheld  from  him,  was  restored,  the  fair  bosoms  around  him,  or  making  the 
The  beauties  of  nature  please  when  nothing  attempt  to  his  failure  of  success;  for  he  pos- 
else  can,  and  they  may  not  have  been  with-  scssed  more  than  average  good  looks,  con- 
out  their  gentle  influence  on  the  stricken  vcrsational  or  rather  chatting  powers,  and 
heart ;  but  the  haunts  of  childhood  must  the  art  of  making  himself  specially  pleasing 
have  been  mournfully  contrasted  with  the  to  women — in  other  words,  of  offering  corn- 
dark  scenes  of  after  days.  Tasso  received  an  pliments  and  flattery  with  the  most  sincere 
intimation  from  the  Pope  that  a  decree  had  and  natural  air  in  the  world.  Moreover,  ho 
passed  the  senate,  awarding  the  laurel  crown  was  fond  of  female  society,  and  was  a  gene- 
to  “  tha  greatest  poet  of  the  age “  the  ral  favourite  there. 

h^ow^”  added  the  Pope,  “  is  to  the  laurel.  But  he  was  in  some  of  his  matrimonial 
and  not  to  Tasso,”  Tasso  accepted  the  ideas  a  little  fa^idious,  for  he  reasoned  thus: 
honour  with  deep  melancholy,  and  left  “  Horace,  what  is  the  use  of  your  good  looks, 
Naples  with  a  foreboding  that  he  should  see  agreeable  manners,  excellent  sense,  and 
it  no  more.  evident  favour  amongst  women” — (Horace  by 

The  most  gorgeous  preparations  were  in  no  means  under  estimated  his  own  endow- 
progress,  not  only  in  the  palace  and  capital,  ments) — if  you  are  to  put  up  with  a  wife 
but  in  every  street  through  which  the  pro-  who  is  simply  affectionate,  intelligent,  and 
cession  was  to  pass.  Tasso,  with  a  prophetic  pretty?  No,  no,  the  lady  of  the  Reverend 
spirit,  declared  the  preparations  were  vain.  Horace  Derwent  must  be  rich,  fashionable, 
Affliction,  and  his  long  confinement,  had  an-  highly,  or  at  least  uir/l,  connected ;  she  must 
ticipated  the  work  of  years — the  infirmities  be  able  to  bring  her  husband  within  that 
«nd  languor  of  old  age  had  overtaken  him  magic  circle  in  which  his  talents  fit  him  to 
befon  their  time ;  he  fell  ill — medical  aid  shine,  and  give  him  the  means  of  maintain- 
was  unavailing — he  was  apprised  of  the  ap-  ing  a  befitting  appearance  therein ;  and  for 
proach  of  his  last  moments ;  he  received  the  the  rest — ” 

intimation  with  perfect  calmness — all  earthly  Such  being  the  private  reveries  of  Mr. 

coocerns  were  lost  in  heavenly  contempla-  Derwent,  no  wonder  he  continued  a  celibate 
tions,  and  the  only  crown  to  which  he  aspired  at  two  and  thirty ;  for  his  opportunities 
was  that  unfading  crown  which  awaits  the  of  becoming  the  vanquisher  of  such  a  dame 
blessed  in  heaven.  as  his  fancy  depicted  were  not  more  fre- 

The  crowds  were  still  collecting — fresh  quent  than  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  village 
flowers  were  gathered  to  weave  into  the  gar-  incumbent  of  £300  a-year. 
lands  that  were  to  deck  bis  triumph;  but  ere  Indeed,  so  long  had  hope  been  deferred, 
they  had  faded  away  the  poet  was  dead  1  that  in  his  heart-sickness  he  bad  well-nigh 

_ _  resolved  to  suffer  his  brilliant  aspirations 

and  his  matrimonial  intentions  to  die  a 
HORACE  DERWENT'S  COURTSHIP,  violent  death,  and  prematurely  to  entrench 
The  Reverend  Horace  Derwent  had  ar-  himself  in  the  stronghold  of  a  very  surly  old 
rived  at  the  sedate  and  reflective  age  of  two  bachelorhood,  when  an  event  occurred  which 
and  thirty,  and,  notwithstanding  a  large  arrested  this  suicidal  design, 
degree  of  natural  admiration  for  the  fairer  Each  summer  Mr.  Derwent  indulged  him- 
portion  of  creation,  and  as  much  suscepti-  self  with  a  “parson’s  week  "of  holiday,  which 
bility  as  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  belong  to  he  usually  spent  in  a  flying  visit  to  the  Con- 
a  student  of  Moore  and  Byron,  he  was  still  ■  tinent.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he  had 
free,  and  undecided  at  whose  feet  to  sur-  '  the  good  fortune  to  render  some  service  to  a 
render  his  liberty.  !  fellow  countryman ;  who,  in  the  fulness  of 
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his  patriotic  joy  at  meeting  a  brother  English¬ 
man  in  this  strange  land,  and  of  gratitude  at 
being  extricated  from  a  ridiculous  position, 
gave  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  his  house 
vrhen  he  should  return. 

The  invitation  was  as  cordially  accepted 
as  given ;  for  the  name  and  residence  were 
familiar  to  our  hero  as  those  of  an  old 
county  family. 

Three  months  later.  Hr.  Derwent  noted  in 
the  county  paper  the  return  of  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley,  and  hastened  to  pay  his  respects 
at  Cholmondeley  Hall. 

That  gentleman’s  gratitude  was  by  no 
means  cooled ;  Mr.  Derwent  was  pressed  to 
spend  tbe  day  at  the  hall,  and  he  did  so. 
The  ladies  of  the  family,  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
said,  were  unfortunately  from  home  ;  but  he 
entreated  an  early  opportunity  of  introducing 
to  them  personally  a  gentleman  with  whom 
they  were  already  upon  good  terms  by  report. 

The  ladies  I  Then  Mr.  Cholmondeley  had 
daughters ! — marriageable,  no  doubt — he 
looked  old  enough.  Once  more  a  dim  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  life  of  a  Benedict  arose  upon  the 
mental  vision  of  Mr.  Derwent ;  at  any  rate 
he  would  postpone  his  intentions  of  bachelor¬ 
hood  until  he  had  seen  these  ladies. 

His  next  visit  was  soon  paid.  Mr.  Der¬ 
went  found  in  the  visiting  room  with  his 
friend  a  matronly  lady  full  of  dignity  and 
still  beautiful,  who  was  introduced  as  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley.  Shortly  another  lady  entered, 
of  whom  the  similarity  of  features  and  man¬ 
ners  sufficiently  indicated  her  relationship  to 
the  elder;  but  in  the  younger  woman 
sweetness  outshone  the  dignity,  which  was 
yet  sufficiently  apparent,  and  beauty  and 
grace  outweighed  Ml. 

The  dazzled  and  enchanted  Mr.  Derwent 
felt  his  heart  beat  so  violently  that  he  trembled 
for  his  own  ability  to  reply  becomingly,  when 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley  said,  in  presenting  him, 
"  Mr.  Derwent,  my  dear,  of  whom  we  have 
often  heard  ;  my  daughter,  Mr.  Derwent.” 

“I  am  truly  happy  to  see  you,  Sir.  Der¬ 
went,”  said  the  young  lady,  extending  her 
hand  with  a  bewitchingly  cordial  air. 

The  remaining  ice  of  Whelorhood  thawed 
as  if  by  magic  from  the  heart  of  her  auditor. 
Yes,  had  not  propriety  forbidden,  he  would 
that  instant  have  fallen  down  and  worshipped 
at  her  feet.  Cupid  had  here  plumed  his 
shaft  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  Mr.  Derwent 
had  ever  demanded.  Here  were  beauty,  grace, 
amiability,  sense,  beaming  from  every  feature ; 


here  were  birth,  fortune,  refinement.  The 
arrow  went  straight  home  to  the  heart  so 
long  invulnerable.  His  destiny  was  sealed. 
So  inwardly  ejaculated  Horace  Derwent. 

When  ilr.  Cholmondeley  had  invited  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Derwent,  it  was  not 
mere  compliment;  and  with  such  a  magnet 
to  attract  him,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
it  would  flag  through  any  backwardness  on  his 
part. 

The  younger  as  well  as  the  elder  lady 
always  received  him  with  the  greatest  kind¬ 
ness  ;  indeed,  the  frankness  and  the  cordiality 
of  the  former  were  so  much  beyond  that  of 
young  girls  ordinarily  that  he  could  only 
attribute  them  to  her  excellent  sense  in 
appreciating  at  their  just  value  the  merits 
and  accomplishments  of  that  singularly 
gifted  individual,  Horace  Derwent ;  and  he 
felt  proportionably  elated  and  stimulated  to 
exert  his  powers  of  pleasing  to  the  utmost. 

The  ladies  thought  him  a  particularly 
handsome  and  agreeable  man ;  but  tbe 
younger  qualified  her  opinion  by  pronouncing 
him  rather  too  emjrres$i,  and  declared  that 
after  shaking  hands  with  him,  her  little  white 
fingers  would  tingle  and  bear  a  roseate  tinge 
for  at  least  five  minutes,  from  the  warmth  of 
his  grasp.  And  when  addressing  a  lady, 
she  said,  his  adoring  looks  reminded  her  of 
a  Persian  who  sees  his  god  appear  in  the 
east. 

These  little  eccentricities,  however,  only 
amused  the  ladies,  who  never  dreamed  of 
the  real  state  of  matters. 

The  tumult  of  everything  most  bewitch¬ 
ing  that  swelled  in  Derwent’s  bosom,  height¬ 
ened  and  emboldened  by  his  supposed  favour 
with  the  young  lady,  at  length  became  un¬ 
controllable,  and  upon  his  very  next  visit, 
shonl^  opportunity  offer,  he  determined  to 
confirm  his  hopes  or — but  he  never  dreamed 
of  an  alternative. 

His  toilette  made  with  c.are,  and  his  man¬ 
ners  attuned  to  winning  gracefulness,  Mr. 
Derwent  left  his  parsonage.  He  looked  the 
gentleman — he  acted  the  accomplished  and 
pleasing  man  of  the  world. 

Tbe  ladies  were  as  gracious  as  usnal ;  tbe 
younger  one,  perhaps,  especially  so,  to  atone 
to  herself  for  some  little  sallies  of  wit  in 
which  she  had  in  his  absence  been  indulging 
at  his  expense.  They  were  in  the  conser¬ 
vatory,  and  his  intimacy  allowed  him  to  seek 
them  there.  No  opportunity  could  have 
been  more  favourable.  Mr.  Derwent  was 
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ovejjoyed.  He  praised  her  flowers  and  com¬ 
plimented  the  lady  with  equal  enthusiasm. 
His  complunents  became  warm,  somewhat 
overstepping  the  limits  of  good  taste,  she 
thought,  and  her  colour  heightened ;  but  the 
lover  saw  only  the  blushes  of  an  already  re¬ 
sponsive  heart,  and  with  all  the  eloquence 
which  his  confidence  of  success  inspired,  he 
poured  into  the  ears  of  the  fair  listener  an 
avowal  which  she  heard  without  seeming  at 
first  to  comprehend  its  meaning,  and  which, 
when  repeated  with  stilt  increased  fervour, 
flushed  her  cheeks  and  lighted  her  eyes  with 
a  feeling  which  even  Mr.  Derwent’s  self- 
complacency  could  not  construe  into  a  favour¬ 
able  augury. 

He  watched  her  agitated  face  in  alarm ; 
and  the  silence  wliich  her  excessive  emotion 
imp<osed  upon  her  seemed  to  him  an  age  of 
torture. 

What  had  he  done? — how  olTended? 
Had  ho  aimed  too  high,  and  was  this  in¬ 
dignation  the  effect  of  ofl'euded  haughtiness  ? 
It  seemed  too  great  even  for  that,  which 
was,  moreover,  a  vice  whose  existence  in  the 
bosoms  of  his  new  friends  he  could  not  sus¬ 
pect.  From  what,  then,  could  it  arise? 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Cholmondcley  entered 
the  conservatory  and  approached  to  welcome 
his  visitor.  Upon  seeing  him  the  young 
lady  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  threw 
herself  into  his  arms. 

“  Gertrude,  what  is  the  matter  ?”  cried  he 
in  alarm  and  astonishment,  casting  at  the 
same  time  a  look  at  Horace  that  made  him 
feel  very  guilty  of  he  knew  not  what. 

“  Hush,  dear !  tell  me  what  it  is,”  said  her 
mother  in  soothing  tones,  as  she  hastened 
towards  them. 

“  That  man,”  she  cried  passionately, 
“  that  man  has  grossly  insulted  me.  He — 
he — "  but  indignant  tears  drowned  her 
words. 

“  Sir,  explain  this  scene  !”  thundered  Mr. 
Cholmondeley ;  and  his  voice  and  looks  Horace 
Derwent  never  forgot  to  his  dying  day. 

But  in  his  turn  the  suitor  was  becoming 
offended,  and  he  replied  rather  proudly  that 
ho  was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
lady’s  excessive  agitation  as  his  interrogator 
could  be. 

“What,  sir?’  interrupted  the  lady,  “yon 
dare — ” 

“  I  dared,  madam,  to  say  I  appreciated  at 
their  true  value  your  endowments  of  mind  i 


and  person — in  short,  that  I  loved  you ;  and 
although,  in  so  saying,  I  may  have  forgotten 
somewhat  our  social  inequality,  1  can  scarcely 
conceive  how  such  nn  avowal,  at  all  times  a 
compliment  to  the  object  of  it,  should  excite 
such  a  tempest  of  indignation  as  that  1  now 
witness.  If  not  .Miss  Cholmondeley’s  eqn.-il, 
I  am  at  least,  I  humbly  conceive,  not  justly 
worthy  of  such  conteinjit  as  she  manifests." 

The  Cholmondeleys  listened  to  this  speech, 
which  kept  increasing  in  oftended  expression, 
with  an  air  of  complete  bewilderment,  upon 
which,  however,  a  new  light  seemed  to  break 
as  soon  as  he  uttered  the  words  “  JUivi  Chol¬ 
mondeley.”  A  smile,  half  of  shame  and 
wholly  of  relief,  broke  through  the  younger 
lady’s  tears,  whilst  the  brow  of  the  elder  re¬ 
lapsed  into  the  repose  of  its  usual  dignity ; 
whilst  Mr.  Cholmondeley  could  not  suppress 
a  smile  as  he  overwhelmed  Mr.  Derwent  by 
saying — 

“  I  fear,  sir,  you  have  fallen  into  an  error; 
this  lady  is  my  wife,”  adding  playfully  to 
her,  “  Dry  your  tears,  little  wife.  I  see  you 
are  only  paying  the  penalty  of  falling  in  love 
with  a  grey  beard.” 

“  Pardon  me,”  stammered  the  astounded 
lover.  “  What  have  I  done  ?  1  took  her  for 
your  daughter,  and  this  lady  for  your  wife,” 
turning  to  Mrs.  Cholmondeley. 

“  Oh,  sir,  it  is  I  who  owe  you  a  thousand 
apologies  for  the  carelessness  of  my  intro¬ 
duction  of  my  daughter  to  yon,”  said  iirs. 
Cholmondeley,  not  displeased  with  the  com¬ 
pliment  to  her  youthfulness  implied  in  the 
mistake  of  considering  her  the  wife  of  her 
son-in-law. 

“  The  mistake  arises,”  said  Mr.  Cholmon- 
deley,  “  from  the  circumstance  of  my  mother- 
in-law  being  also  my  aunt.  My  wife  is  the 
daughter  of  my  father’s  brother.  Thus  we 
bear  the  same  patronymic.  Yon  must  dine 
with  us,  Mr.  Derwent,  and  we  will  forget  all 
but  the  laughable  part  of  the  adventure  over 
our  wine.” 

But  Horace  uttered  a'  confused  excuse, 
took  a  hurried  leave,  and  quitted  Cholmon¬ 
deley  Hall  and  Park  for  the  last  time. 

In  a  sevenfold  armour  of  cynicism  he  en¬ 
cased  himself  against  the  ridicule  of  his 
first  and  last  love  affair,  and  from  that  day 
took  a  solemn  vow  to  hate  and  avoid  society 
in  general,  and  of  its  most  ensnaring  and 
deceitful  half — woman — in  particular. 

Meggie  May. 
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“EXTREMES  MEET.’-OLD  SAYING. 

We  have  often  been  warned  of  the  danger 
of  running  into  extremes  in  anj’thing,  and 
bare  been  told  that  a  middle  course,  dignihed 
with  the  name  of  “  the  golden  mean,”  was 
always  the  one  taken  by  sensible  people ; 
and  the  maxim,  like  many  other  wise  maxims, 
though  true  in  the  main,  has  been  often  so 
misapplied,  by  being  employed  as  an  excuse 
for  apathy  or  instability,  that  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  with  some  suspicion.  Still, 
there  are  some  matters  in  which  it  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  good  rule,  by  neglecting  which 
people  often  make  themselves  very  ridicu¬ 
lous  or  disagreeable.  But,  if  it  is  undesira¬ 
ble  to  run  into  either  of  two  extremes,  what 
shall  we  say  of  those  who  contrive  to  unite 
them,  thus  producing  a  discord  like  that  made 
of  sounds  separately  tuneless,  and  still  worse 
when  conjoined  ? 

For  instance,  what  can  be  more  unplea¬ 
sant  than  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  some  well-meaning  folk,  of  little 
education  and  less  taste  ?  Perhaps  you  can¬ 
not  quarrel  with  them,  because  they  know 
no  better;  and  you  cannot  reprove  them, 
because  it  is  not  your  business ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  of  no  use,  for,  if  you  set  them 
right  in  nineteen  points,  they  would  still  go 
wrong  in  the  twentieth.  On  the  other  hand, 
ire  have  all  heard  and  laughed  at  stories  of 
absurd  and  fantastic  delicacy,  such  as  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  American  ladies.  But  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  lady — a  good  and  sensi¬ 
ble  person,  too,  in  most  things — who 
“  breaks’'  bad  news  into  a  succession  of 
tormenting  splinters,  or,  in  other  words, 
deals  them  out  with  a  look  and  tone 
of  suppressed  horror,  and  in  slow,  mys¬ 
terious  sentences,  which  probably  give 
the  hearer  more  pain  than  an  abrupt  an¬ 
nouncement  would  do — who  speaks  of  her 
departed  friends  in  a  kind  of  whisper  which 
would  lead  you  to  suspect  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  suicide — and  who  will  not  be  prevailed 
upon,  by  any  bints  or  interruptions,  to  cut 
short  a  description  which  spoils  your  dinner, 
and  is  totally  unnecessary  besides.  She  fancies 
she  softens  its  effects  by  lengthening  it  out 
with  pauses  of  apparent  reluctance,  and  cir¬ 
cumlocutory  phrases,  or  hard  words,  which 
are  generally  so  unhappily  chosen  as  to  make 
the  idea  twice  as  distasteful  as  plainer  lan¬ 
guage  would  have  done.  This  is  one  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  meeting  of  extremes. 

Some  people  aie  too  decided,  and  others 


too  undecided.  I  know  a  gentleman — 
he  is  rather  bilious  and  hypochondriacal,  poor 
fellow — who  is  astonished  and  indignant  if 
his  will  is  disputed  in  the  smallest  particular, 
but  who  comes  into  a  room  with  a  kind  of 
bewildered  stare,  leaving  the  door  ajar,  and 
bints  his  wishes  in  an  indistinct  mutter,  and 
with  a  vague,  irresolute  expression,  which 
might  make  you  fancy  he  cared  nothing 
about  the  matter.  In  this,  however,  you  are 
mistaken,  for  he  expects  the  hint  to  be 
seized  and  acted  upon  directly  ;  though,  as 
soon  as  this  is  done,  he  will  probably  change 
his  mind  about  the  whole  affair. 

Some  Englishmen,  by  way,  perhaps,  of 
giving  effect  to  their  sentences,  double  and 
treble  their  like  so  many  foreigners ; 
others  turn  them  into  tea.  I  lately  met  a 
young  man  who  did  both.  Probably  this 
was  from  some  defect  in  his  organs  of  speech, 
which  rendered  him  liable  to  limp  over  that 
particular  consonant,  unless  he  made  a  strong 
effort,  which,  being  a  very  energetic  person, 
be  often  did. 

A  system  of  bringing  everything  in  nature 
and  art  down  to  the  driest  matter  of  fact, 
and  of  sneering  at  even  facts  that  have  any 
touch  of  romance  in  them,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  unamiable  propensity,  and  indi¬ 
cates  little  real  wisdom.  It  is  equally  ab¬ 
surd  to  be  perpetually  sentimentalizing,  in 
season  and  out  of  season  :  it  shows  a  want 
rather  than  a  redundance  of  sensibility,  and 
is  so  far  from  gaining  any  respect  for  the 
opinions  so  recklessly  set  forth,  that  it  does 
that  kind  of  injury  to  the  cause  which 
makes  an  indiscreet  friend  to  be  commonly 
cousidered  worse  than  an  enemy.  But  there 
is  an  elderly  individual  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  at  one  moment  will  declare  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  company,  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  that  there  really  is  a  great  charm  in 
everything  associated  with  the  days  of  our 
youth  ;  that  some  particular  piece  of  music 
“  draws  tears  from  his  eyes that  “  Para¬ 
dise  I/>8t’’  is  a  beautiful  poem — beautiful  t 
and  that  "  there’s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in 
life  as  Love’s  young  dream aud  in  almost 
the  same  breath  will  utter  a  series  of  “sen¬ 
sible”  platitudes  and  flippant  jokes,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  stale,  all  tending  to  show  that  ha 
does  not  believe  one  word  of  all  be  said 
before.  Perhaps  his  opinions  are  not  very 
strong  either  way,  and  he  talks  in  this 
fashion  with  the  extraordinary  idea  that 
he  is  interesting  and  amusing  his  hearers. 

Beatbick. 
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man's  happiness  is  to 
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"  <1  ment  of  bliss  stands 

iSY.  -i’x  out  so  vividly  in  my 
^  memory  as  that  in 

whichMaud  first  made 
me  conscious  of  her  preference  for  me  over 
my  military  rival  by  any  tangible  act  of 
hers.  My  courtship  was,  of  course,  in 
its  very  young  days,  and  her  frank  cor¬ 
diality  of  manner  in  general  made  it  difti- 
cult  to  distinguish  the  influence  of  par¬ 
ticular  impulses  of  afiection  upon  her  de¬ 
meanour.  I  used  to  fancy  I  was  beloved. 
Sometimes  I  got  a  glance  that  made  me 
reel  with  joy — yet,  might  not  I  have  mis¬ 
read  her  eyes  ?  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  little  fingers  did  ever  so  gently 
twine  round  my  lingering  hand,  at  part¬ 
ing,  in  a  way  which,  if  we  had  been  alone, 
would  have  drawn  me  closer  to  her  side;  but 
I  might  be  mistaken.  1  used  often  to  go 
to  bed  full  of  bounding  hopes ;  bum,  and 
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her,  and  her  self-possessed  cheerfulness  at ' 
parting  h.vl  irritated  me  a  good  deal.  No 
mortal  critic  of  manners  could  have  con¬ 
victed  her  of  an  impoliteness  or  an  ungraee- 
fulness,  but,  for  all  that,  mj  stupid  heart 
knew  its  own  bitterness.  Did  she  not  know 
she  had  p-ained  me  that  evening?  She  did, 
she  evidently  knew  it ;  she  saw  my  counte¬ 
nance  fall;  she  saw  through  the  baulked, 
humiliated  expression  of  my  eyes ;  and — and 
— she  didn't  care !  The  don’t  care  of  my 
Maud,  and  of  women  like  her,  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  the  don’t  care  that  was  hanged,  but  it 

sometimes  leads  men  to  - .  Well,  the 

newspaper  may  finish.  I  wonder  bow  many 
crimes  have  come  of  the  gay  intomeimet  of 
girls  who,  after  all,  have  loved  the  men  to 
whom  they  were  desperate  enigmas,  and 
knew  they  were.  Mand  knew  I  was  miser¬ 
able  that  evening;  she  knew  a  word,  a 
change  of  look,  on  her  part,  wonld  send  me 
away  happy,  and  she  would  not  vonchsofe  it. 
So  1  went  away  wretched. 

Of  coarse  I  was  not  mended  of  my  misery, 
when,  in  the  middle  of  the  ./e<e,  Maud 
tripped  in,  with  her  sister,  on  the  arm  of 
- ,  the  rival.  Nor  could  all  her  kind¬ 
ness — her,  I  thought,  studied  kindness — 
when  we  encountered  at  intervals  during  the 
afternoon,  rally  me.  I  wonld  not  be  com¬ 
forted.  I  avoided  her  In  a  word,  I  sulked, 
and  mode  a  donkey  of  myself.  Once  or  twice 
I  caught  her  eye  upon  me,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  to  contain  a  good  deal  more  malice  than 
pity.  Inwardly,  indeed,  I  despised  myself 
for  ray  weakness,  my  ignoble  petulance,  and 
yet  I  could  not  call  back  my  better  self  and 
behave  like  other  Christians.  Flowers,  iced 
champagne,  jnneates,  harmless  chat,  gentle 
romps,  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  what 
bnsiness  had  I  to  bring  my  private  skeleton 
into  the  feast? 

However,  I  went  about  with  a  glumpy 
face  till  accident  brought  me  into  playful 
talk  with  a  little  girl  of  nine  or  ten,  who 
had  strayed  from  convoy,  and  lacked  a  p.art-  I 
ner.  The  innocent  prattle  of  this  artless  j 
little  woman  restored,  in  part,  my  eqnili- 
brimn,  and  I  was  jnst  beginning  to  look  np, 
when  I  felt  two  or  three  roses  flung  | 
against  ray  cheek,  and  facing  abont,  saw  that 
a  sndden  turn  in  the  walks  had  brought  me 
unexpectedly  near  ilaud  and  her  com¬ 
panions. 

“Miss  Leveson,  dearie T  cried  Mand's 
sister,  and  the  little  girl  ran  up  to  her; 


M.sud  at  the  same  time  stepping  up  to 
me,  with  perfect  ease  and  perfect  dignity, 
and  laying  her  hand  upon  my  arm.  ’  I  did 
not  dare  to  look  round,  but  took  the  very 
first  bend  in  the  shrubbery,  and  drew  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  I  found  myself — alone,  with 
Maud !  Her  action  in  coming  to  me  was 
trifling  enough — it  might  merely  have  been 
dictated  by  common  kindness ;  she  had 
.scarcely  had  three  minutes’  conversation 
with  me  all  day,  and  might  wish  to  avoid 
seeming  to  slight  a  friend  of  her  own  and 
her  father's  ;  and  yet  there  was  that  .sweet 
Je  me  tais  qmci  abont  her  manner  wl.icli  at 
once  set  me  at  ease,  one  grain  of  which,  on 
the  former  eveping,  would  have  spared  me 
all  pain. 

‘The  sparrows  were  chirping  themselves  to 
sleep  in  the  sunset ;  the  rooks  were  calling 
each  other  heme,  overhead;  light  laughter 
and  happy  voices  were  mingled  with  the 
tinkling  of  a  fountain  not  far  off;  I  drew  in 
the  sweet  evening  air  with  a  long  aigh,  and 
then  tried  to  say  something.  Not  a  word 
could  I  speak ;  but  I  pressed  Maud’s  ann  to 
my  side.  I  wondered  if  she  could  hare  felt 
it.  To  make  sure,  I  pressed  it  again,  more 
closely  still.  We  neither  spoke.  In  a  few 
seconds,  I  distinctly  felt  Maud’s  little  hand 
creep  down  iny  arm  to  my  wrist,  where  her 
soft  fingers  seemed  to  slide  and  toy ;  and — 
— and — trembling  like  a  leaf,  I  clasped  her 
hand  in  mine,  and  drew  her  as  close  as  I 
could. 

There  w.os  no  one  there.  “  Mand,”  I  half 
whispered,  “  will  you  make  it  up  ?“’ 

It  seemed  as  if  she  bent  her  cheek 
towards  me.  Was  it  possible  ?  Quite ; 
nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  till  her  hair  touched 
my  cheek. 

I  murmured  the  only  word  I  could — 
“  Lips  1”  Maud  drooped  her  eyelids  till 
they  almost  closed,  and,  bending  back  her 
head,  received  my  first  kiss. 

Our  tongues  were  now  loosened,  and  we 
talked  quiet  commonplaces  till  wo  parted. 

It  was  quite  dark,  for  klaud  and  her 
sister  lingered  late,  not  having  far  tago.  At 
the  gate  of  the  grounds  we  found  Maid 
Marian  in  waiting,  with  a  thicker  shawl  for 
her  mistress.  As  she  was  placing  it  round 
Maud’s  shoulders,  she  seemed  to  give  a  sud¬ 
den  start,  and  turn  pale.  She  dropped  the 
shawl  with  a  half-suppressed  scream,  which 
made  us  all  look  round.  No  one  had  touched 
her,  or  even  spoken  to  her ;  but,  in  the  distance, 
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the  figure  of  a  man  was  seen  hurrying  away  in 
the  moonless  night.  Maid  Marian  was  silent, 
soon  recovered  herself,  and  would  not  answer 
any  questions  satisfactorily.  So  wo  could 
only  let  the  mystery  remain  a  mystery  as 
long  as  it  liked.  For  my  part,  I  should 
scarcely  have  been  surprised  at  anything 
that  hud  happened  in  connexion  with  this 
girl,  for,  with  the  intuition  of  a  person  who 
had  a  secret  himself,  1  had  long  felt  sure 
Maid  Marian  had  one.  There  was  always 
a  degree  of  moral  unwholesomeness  about 
her  air,  though  she  was  the  best  good  girl, 
and  dearly  beloved  of  her  mistress,  with 
whom  she  hod  been  three  years.  Conceal¬ 
ment  of  all  sorts  is  wretched  work.  With 
respect  to  all  matters  over  which  society 
claims  any  sort  of  jurisdiction,  it  is  hard  to 
keep  a  private  drawer  in  one’s  soul  without 
the  character  suffering  some  deterioration.  I 
used  to  be  always  afraid  there  was  something 
about  my  own  demeanour  which  must  exer¬ 
cise  a  repelling  influence  over  children  and 
creatures  as  innoceut  and  pure  as  my  Maud. 
Perhaps  that  was  imagination  only ;  but, 
after  all,  a  painful  secret  is  a  heavy,  heavy 
burthen. 

However,  in  the  sweet,  fresh  consciousness 
of  the  new-found  love,  and  with  the  faint, 
soft  touch  of  Maud’s  lips  yet  playing  upon 
my  own,  my  burthen  had  for  a  time  for¬ 
saken  me.  I  breathed  the  utterest  happi¬ 
ness.  When  she  was  gone,  I  could  not  t^k 
— I  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  another. 
I  rambled  about  the  fields,  within  sight  of 
her  house,  till  quite  late.  As  the  night  ad¬ 
vanced,  I  drew  gradually  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  charmed  spot.  I  stood  and  watched 
the  lights  disappear  by  degrees  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  building.  I  saw  the 
brightness  creep  up  the  stairs,  disappear 
through  the  doors,  and  rc-appear  through 
the  window-curtains.  Half  hidden  in  strag¬ 
gling  ivy,  and  with  a  plucked  passion  flower 
in  my  mouth,  I  waited  and  gazed  till  Maud 
extinguished  her  lamp,  and  I  knew,  by  the 
light  in  the  adjoining  room,  that  Maid 
Marian  had  been  dismissed,  and  was  herself 
going  to  bed. 

In  a  few  moments  I  saw  a  shaggy-look- 
ing  man  emerge  from  a  group  of  shrubs,  and 
draw  closer  to  the  bouse,  with  a  stealthy 
step.  In  an  instant,  I  was  inside  the  garden, 
with  my  hand  on  his  coat-collar.  To  my 
utter  astonishment,  he  made  no  resistance, 
but  looked  at  me  very  bard,  with  a  smile 


which  seemed  struggling  with  pride,  bitter¬ 
ness,  guilt,  aud  I  know  not  what.  I  turned 
faint,  and  released  my  hold. 

“  Krnest,  do  you  not  remember  your 
brother  ?” 

“  My  God  r  I  exclaimed,  passing  my  hands 
over  my  eyes  in  incredulity.  “  George  I  how 
came  you  here?" 

All  the  past  rushed  hurriedly  upon  my 
brain.  Ilis  mad  dissipation — our  mother’s 
death,  and  her  dying  prayers  for  her  boy 
George — his  crime,  with  all  its  horrors  and 
disgraces — our  father’s  cry  of  despairing 
misery,  “  My  sou  a  convicted  forger !  a  trans¬ 
ported  felon  t  0  God  !  it  is  too  hard  to 
bear  1"  and  his  slow,  slow  death  of  torturing 
shame  and  sorrow — aye,  and  glimmering 
through  all  this  blackness  of  darkness,  a  few 
rays  of  our  child-happiness  in  the  old 
world,  where  Krnest  and  George  used  to 
bob  for  trout,  and  kneel  to  prayers,  side  by 
side — all  came  back  to  me  in  that  moment. 
But  the  darkness  was  too  thick  for  the 
straggling  gleams  of  old-world  sunshine ; 
bec.'uisc  was  not  that  very  George  here,  a  re¬ 
turned  convict,  again  about  to  do  sontc  deed 
of  desperation  ? 

“  George,”  I  said  sternly,  at  last,  “  before 
we  say  another  word,  what  do  you  do  in  this 
place,  at  this  time  ?” 

“  1  want  my  wife,"  he  replied.  I  was 
silent,  partly  in  wonder,  more  in  donbt. 

“  By  Heaven  that  made  me,  Krnest,  I 
speak  true!  1  want  my  wife.  She  is  in 
that  room.  She  is  Miss  Audley’s  servant. 
I  mutt  have  her.” 

“  George,  I  did  not  know  yon  were  mar¬ 
ried." 

“  No  one  knew  it.  I  ill-treated  her.  1 — 
I "  (bursting  into  tears) — “  I  beat  her  like  a 


“  Come  away,  George,  come  away,  th'is  is 
not  a  safe  situation.  Come  into  the  lane 
awhile.  We  will  arrange  it  all.  Come  with 
me.” 

lie  obeyed  mechanically,  and  we  sat  down 
upon  a  bank ;  and  there,  in  the  still  night, 
he  told  me  the  story  of  his  courtship  and 
marriage.  How,  in  his  wild,  drunken  days,  he 
had  married  a  lady’s  maid  aud  then  ill-used  her 
till  she  had  fled  for  her  life.  Then,  passing 
over  all  that  I  knew  too  well,  how  he  had 
escaped  from  Sydney,  worked  his  passage 
home  to  Kngland,  had  found  employment 
these  few  months  as  a  billiard-marker  in 
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Piccadilly,  and  was  anxious  to  lire  a  better 
life,  and  wanted  bis  wife  bark  again,  to  make 
her  some  amends  for  his  past  misconduct. 

“  Help  me,  Ernest,  for  God’s  sake  1  It’s 
my  only  chance.  What  am  I  to  do?  I 
shall  go  to  the  devil  again  if  I  don’t  get  her 
back.  She’s  a  new  life  for  me.  I  saw  her 
last  night  at  the  fete,  for  I  had  tracked  her 
to  the  service  of  Miss  Audley,  and  the  saw 
me,  I’m  sure  she  did.” 

I  felt  sure,  too ;  and  after  some  further 
conversation,  we  agreed  that  the  best  thing 
be  could  do  was  to  return  to  London  to  his 
post  as  a  billiard-marker  immediately,  as 
anything  which  excited  curiosity  or  set  on 
foot  inquiry  about  him  had  one  clement  of 
danger  in  it.  Meantime,  I  was  to  speak  to 
Maid  Marian  (which,  of  course,  was  only  a 
playful  nickname),  test  her  willingness  to 
return  to  her  husband,  and,  if  I  found  her  I 
ready  to  rejoin  him,  to  bring  her  to  London 
to  his  lodgings  up  a  court  in  St.  Martin’s- 
lane.  Other  things,  many  other  things,  I 
promised  myself  to  do  for  this  unhappy 
brother ;  but  He  whose  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways  saw  fit  to  dispense  with  the  fulfilment 
of  my  mental  pledges. 

Maid  Marian  was  much  deranged  by  the 
shock  on  the  night  of  the  flte,  and  kept 
somewhat  unwell.  One  day,  when  she  was 
allowed  to  stay  at  home  and  lounge  about 
on  that  plea,  while  her  mistress  went  a  few 
miles  away,  I  contrived  to  have  some  con¬ 
versation  with  her;  and,  after  the  first 
natural  burst  of  feeling  was  over,  found  her 
quite  reasonable,  and  willing,  nay,  anxious,  j 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  husband.  But 
how  to  leave  her  dear  mistress?  She  could 
not  wait,  George  vsovlA  not  wait,  for  any 
usual  term  of  notice.  If  she  gave  verbM 
explanations  of  any  kind,  she  might  be 
questioned,  and  let  out  too  much.  It  was 
decided  ttiat  she  should  leave  in  haste,  and 
by  stealth,  placing  a  brief  note  in  Maud’s 
boudoir  to  say  that  she  was  quite  well,  but 
obliged  to  depart  suddenly,  and  that  some 
day  she  would  endeavour  to  explain  ;  mean¬ 
time,  she  gratefully  thought  of  her  mistress’s 
goodness,  and  assured  her  she  was  quite 
happy. 

All  this  was  soon  accomplished.  I  w;cnt 
to  London  with  Hetty  (that  was  her  real 
name)  in  the  same  train,  but  in  a  different 
carriage,  as  I  could  not  tell  whom  we  might 
meet.  At  the  station  I  hurriedly  deposited 
her  in  a  cab,  which  brought  her  in  a  very 


excited  state  to  George’s  place  of  abode. 
Him  I  had  prepared  to  expect  her  in  a  day 
or  two.  I  went  first,  and  tapped  at  the 
door.  Out  came  George,  with  a  death-white 
face,  saying  iu  a  whisper,  “  Is  she  come  ?" 

I  answered  by  beckoning  her  up  the  stairs, 
and  throwing  her  into  his  arms. 

“  0  Hetty,  Hetty,  Hetty,  is  it  you  ?”  sobbed 
out  poor  George,  falling  on  her  neck,  and 
hiding  his  head. 

“  Oh,  Georgy  boy  1 — my  poor  George ! 
here  I  am,  your  own  Hetty  !”  cried  his  wife, 
and  they  both  stumbled  down  on  to  a  trunk 
together,  to  the  discomfiture  of  a  pewter  pot, 
out  of  which  George  had  been  sustaining  his 
courage,  and  the  fracture  of  a  pipe  which  had 
laid  by  its  side  and  was  still  smoking  away. 

“  Confound  ’em,  let  ’em  go,  now  I’ve  got  you 
again,  Hetty.  Ho  !  ho !  ho !  Ernest,  you’re 
an  angel.  Oh,  Hetty,  what  are  ym,  then? 
0  dear !  ho  I  ho !  ho !” 

In  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  had  all 
got  more  composed,  Hetty  began  to  peep 
about  the  room,  and  looked  into  the  cupboard. 
She  drew  out  her  head,  smiling. 

“  No  tea-things,  Georgy  boy  ?  I  want  to 
make  tea.” 

Here  George  fairly  cried  again ;  and,  as 
soon  as  ever  tea  had  been  arranged  with 
the  landlady,  and  I  had  partaken  of  it  by 
way  of  keeping  them  company,  though  I  was 
no  more  than  they  in  an  eating  and  drinking 
mood,  I  thought  it  best  to  disappear.  Georgs 
accompanied  me  to  the  landing. 

“  Take  care  of  her,  George,”  I  said  solemnly 
at  parting. 

“  By  Heaven,  I  will  T  he  exclaimed, 
grasping  my  fist,  and  shouting  in  his  old 
desperate  way.  I  mean  to  be  a  good  man, 
Ernest,  you’ll  see." 

This  pledge  could  not  prevent  my  feeling 
very  melancholy  as  1  walked  away.  This 
was  my  brother  George  1  Every  spark  of 
the  gentleman  had  vanished.  Perfect  re¬ 
covery  for  him  seemed  hopeless.  What 
manner  of  life  was  possible  for  us  two  hence¬ 
forth  as  brothers  ?  1  shuddered,  and  almost 
despaired,  as  1  reflected  upon  the  outworks 
of  coarseness  and  degradation  through  which 
any  bettering  influences  in  my  power  would 
need  to  find  their  way ;  and  I  reached  my 
club  in  no  happy  frame  of  mind. 

There  I  found  a  letter  of  bitter  lamenta¬ 
tion  from  Maud,  who  was  mourning  for 
Maid  Marian.  In  truth,  it  had  gone  to  my 
heart  to  think  that  I  should  rob  her  of  an 


with  a  little  gaucherte ;  for  poor  “  Ernest  ”  i  and  free  forgiveness.  Only  he  hated  himself 
was  told  “  his  sympathy  was  rather  cold.  I  when  he  saw  tliat  Maud's  eyes  were  really 
She  hoped  he  might  never  know  what  it  I  red  with  crying.  lJut  there  was  more  to 
was  to  lose  a  maid  in  the  middle  of  party-  |  come. 

going  and  visiting  among  strangers.”  Ernest  j  Over  a  pfacid  breakfast,  I  received  this 
hoped  not ;  and,  after  some  demur,  got  the  summons,  nut  many  days  after  Maid  Marian’s 
pouting  lips  to  join  his  own  in  token  of  full  |  successor  had  been  installed 
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“  Ekxest, — I  wish  you  to  come  to  me  at  once. 

“  Macu. 

“  Glouccster-terrace,  Tuesday.” 

Trembling,  1  knew  not  why,  at  every  pore, 
I  obeyed  the  summons.  My  beautiful  Empress 
Maud  received  me  with  imperial  grace  and 
imperial  dignity,  but  with  ominous  reserve. 
Our  words  were  few.  The  ticking  of  the 
clock  teased  the  silence.  The  flowers  in  the 
vase  seemed  out  of  place.  What  right  had 
I  to  be  pleased  with  their  perfume  if  Maud 
was  angry?  Yet  1  rco*  pleased;  and,  as  I 
knew  she  loved  me,  nothing  on  earth  could 
make  me  utterly  miserable.  At  last  I  touched 
a  chord.  I  hoped  the  new  Maid  Marian  was 
all  that  Maud  could  wish? 

“  The  question  comes  with  a  peculiar  grace 
from  yon,  sir,”  said  my  bright,  beautiful  one, 
rising  from  her  chair,  and  dazzling  me  with 
her  glory,  “  when  this  anonymous  letter  ” — 
flinging  one  upon  the  table — “  informs  me, 
with  a  circumstantiality  which  is  its  own 
confirmation,  that  you  carried  off  the  girl 
Hetty  to  London  1" 

She  was  silent.  So  was  I.  Inwardly,  I 
denounced  the  military  rival  as  the  author 
of  the  letter.  Soon  I  summoned  courage, 
and  spoke,  only  to  gain  time  for  thinking. 

“  Maud,  dear  Maud — ” 

“  Spare  all  words  of  endearment,  sir.” 

“  Maud,  Sliss  Audley,  I  accompanied  Hetty 
to  Ix>ndon.  I  did  not  carry  her  off.” 

“Ernest,  yon  trifle  with  me,”  said  my 
empress,  reaching  her  hand  towards  the  bell. 
“  \ViU  you  explain,  or  can  you  not?” 

What  could  I  say  ?  To  tell  all  the  truth 
was  to  tell  Maud  that  she  was  asked  in 
marriage  by  a  man  who  had  a  returned  con¬ 
vict  for  a  brother,  and  might  be  hampered 
and  disgraced  hy  him  all  his  life  long.  To 
tell  jMirt  only  was  sure  to  lead  to  the  com¬ 
passionate  girl  going  to  see  Hetty ;  and  with 
every  incident  of  that  kind,  some  peril  of 
discovery  for  George  seemed  to  be  interwoven. 
Utterly  unnoticed  obscurity  appeared  to  be 
the  only  safety  for  him,  for  a  few  years  at 
least,  perhaps  for  his  life.  I  looked  at 
Maud.  Her  eyes  were  filled  with  angry 
tears. 

“  Dear  Maud  1”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  am  quite 
innocent  in  this  matter  ” — she  gave  an  in¬ 
credulous  smile — “  only  give  me  till  to-morrow 
morning  to  think  over  what  I  may  say  in 
explanation,  without — without  —  In  fine, 
dear  Maud,  can  you  trust  me  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  ?” 


Twenty-four  hours  is  a  long  suspense  for 
a  petted  daughter,  worshipped  on  all  hands, 
to  brook  from  a  newly-accepted  lover,  who 
has,  by  his  own  confession,  eloped  with  her 
maid ;  but  I  did  obtain  a  grant  of  that  period 
of  grace  from  Maud,  intending,  of  course,  to 
consult  my  brother  as  to  what  I  should  say. 
On  my  road  from  Maud’s  house  to  my  club, 
where  I  had  letters  to  write,  I  was  informed 
by  an  unconscious  friend  that  the  military 
rival  was  redoubling  his  assiduities  with  an 
eye  to  Maud,  and  that  her  papa  did  graciously 
incline  unto  him.  Pleasant ;  as  1  was  not 
yet  recognized  by  him  except  in  a  vague, 
general  way.  However,  I  went  to  George’s 
lodgings,  and  talked  over  the  letter  first  with 
Hetty.  George  was  always  home  very  late ; 
and  it  was  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
we  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
the  shuffling  of  several  footsteps.  Hetty 
and  I  went  down  together.  The  poor  girl 
fainted  in  my  arms  at  the  sight  we  en¬ 
countered  in  the  sweet,  fresh  morning.  It 
was  George,  dead,  stone  dead,  on  a  shutter, 
with  a  stream  of  blood  from  a  wound  in  his 
head  painting  his  pale  face  and  dyeing  his 
linen.  One  of  the  men  told  me  he  had  inter¬ 
fered  in  behalf  of  an  unhappy  girl  in  the 
Haymarket,  whom  a  brutal  policeman  had 
struck  with  his  truncheon,  and  had  himself 
received  a  fatal  blow  in  the  struggle.  Poor 
George  1  Even  then  I  saw  a  dramatic  sig¬ 
nificance  in  his  end;  and  if  Hetty  ever 
thought  of  the  past,  she,  too,  must  have 
done  BO.  0  father’s  pride  1  0  mother’s 
dreams  of  love !  'Po  end  in  nothing  better 
than  the  chivalry  of  a  night-brawl  I  But 
when,  in  turning  over  George’s  trunk,  we 
found  that  he  had  never  parted  with  that 
delicate  pocket  Bible  given  him  by  his 
mother,  I  asked  myself  what  measure  I  had 
of  the  good  that  had  been  in  this  dead 
brother,  and  thought  it  was  possible  that 
that  mother  might  have  recognized  her  boy 
in  the  hero  of  a  street-battle.  Hush, 
monming  Hetty  1  for  there  is  a  Hand  which 
guides,  and  which  will  one  day  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  all  faces. 

1  sought  my  beloved  before  noon,  as  1  had 
promised,  with  a  face  of  saddest  solemnity, 
which  prepared  her  gentle  heart  to  listen 
kindly,  and  I  told  her  all.  It  drew  us  closer 
than  a  year’s  intimacy  could  have  done.  We 
mingled  our  tears  together,  and  went  to 
comfort  Hetty.  Nothing  would  induce  her 
[  to  return  to  her  mistress ;  but,  after  awhile. 
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when  any  of  Maud’s  friends  wanted  a  dress 
made,  she  used  to  run  down  Madame  Mau- 
telini,  and  say,  “  Try  my  Maid  JIarian.” 

In  fact,  Maid  ilarian  made  Maud’s  wed¬ 
ding-dress,  and  very  nicely  she  made  it,  only 
I  crumpled  it  dreadfully  on  our  way  to  Scar- 
borongh  for  a  wedding-trip. 


i 


THE  COUNT. 

nERTUAM.  What  man  is  this  ? 

Ci.uLio.  I  know  not,  but 

lie  hath  a  ROoUIy  presence,  and  Iiath  learned 
All  courtly  exercise,  and  talketh  much 
Of  guns,  and  swords,  and  foughten  fields. 

*  *  •  'Twill  be  seen.  Old  Play.  | 

Fkasz  Hkinrich  August  Skamuowski, 
ex-Count  of  Diebesdorf,  ex-lord  of  two  castles 
in  Poland,  ei-owncr  of  extensive  domains 
on  the  Vistula;  he  had  lost  his  title,  his 
castles,  and  his  land  through  taking  a  hero’s 
part  in  the  last  Polish  insurrection.  He  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  a  speedy  reversal  of  the 
decree  which  had  banished  him  from  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  and  had  reason  to 
believe,  also,  that  his  estates  would  be  re¬ 
stored  to  him,  could  he  persmsde  himself  to 
swear  allegiauce  to  the  Itussian  Government. 
Before  the  insurrection,  he  had  fortunately 
invested  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
English  funds,  and  on  this  resource  he  now 
lived,  quietly  and  unassumingly,  mourning 
less  o'er  his  own  misfortunes  than  o’er  the 
unhappy  lot  of  his  native  land.  Such  was 
the  account  which  he  gave  of  himself,  and 
such  was  the  account  which  excited  the  live¬ 
liest  interest  amongst  all  the  marriageable 
young  ladies  in  our  town. 

He  came  suddenly,  like  a  comet,  and 
created  as  much  Ecn.sation.  llis  appearance 
answered  the  description  of  an  orthodox 
novel  hero.  “  Ilis  dark  hair  fell  in  luxuriant 
curls  from  a  high  fomhead  slightly  tinged 
with  melancholy.”  He  wore  a  pointed 
beard  and  a  superb  moustache.  His  teeth 
were  unsurpassed ;  his  smile  was  irresistible. 
He  dressed  exquisitely:  no  man  ever  saw 
him  but  in  dress-coat,  light  waistcoat,  kids 
(generally  lemon),  and  jewellery  of  the 
most  costly  description.  His  linen -was  of 
the  finest  (juality  possible,  and  he  possessed 
the  Kleusinian  secret  of  keeping  his  wrist¬ 
bands  ever  white  and  spotless.  No  one 
knew  aught  of  him  save  what  he  told,  but 
having  apparently  plenty  of  cash,  and,  with¬ 
out  question,  a  most  gentlemanly  address. 


he  soon  became  intimate  with  a'  number  of 
decidedly  genteel  families.  The  young 
ladies  unanimously  declared  that  he  w:ts  a 
“  perfect  love  of  a  man,  the  most  handsome, 
the  most  noble-looking  in  the  town.”  The 
young  gentlemen,  however,  stigmatized  him 
as  an  “  adventurer.”  This  was  mere  envy 
— mere  British  uncharitablcne.ss,  of  course. 

It  was  hard  to  say  how  the  Count  spent  his 
time.  It  was  known,  however,  that  he 
passed  a  great  proportion  of  it  standing  at 
his  vnndow  in  a  tlioughtful  posture,  and 
curling  his  moustache,  or  twisting  his  beard 
abstractedly.  It  was  known  that  he  smoked 
a  vast  number  of  cigars,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  he  drank  an  alarming  quantity  of 
brandy.  Some  said  his  chief  pursuit  was 
writing  poetry ;  others,  tliat  it  was  the 
maturing  of  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of 
Poland.  But  anyone  could  see  that  he  was 
unhappy — at  least,  any  young  lady  could ; 
and,  being  unhappy,  he  naturally  excited  the 
sympathy  of  tender  souls.  “  How  sweet 
would  it  be,”  wrote  the  poetical  Arabella 
Smythe,  “  to  smooth  that  noble  brow,  to 
lighten  that  heroic  bosom,  to  change  that 
sad  smile  into  a  smile  of  gladness !  How 
delightful  a  task !  How  noble  a  mission  T 
.\bout  this  time,  some  appalling  cases  of 
suffering  occurred  amongst  the  Polish 
refugees  in  London.  Numbers  of  patriots 
had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  grinding 
organs  for  a  precarious  subsistence ;  and  some 
had  even  been  dragged  to  Bow-street  on  .absurd 
charges  of  swindling,  preferred  (of  course)  by 
the  ruthless  agents  of  Hussian  malignity. 
Skampowski  felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  his 
poor  countrymen,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  relief  of  their  necessities.  He  told  so  many 
affecting  t-ales  of  their  sufferings,  and  painted 
tlieir  unhappy  lot  in  so  lively  colours,  that 
our  young  ladies  were  seized  with  a  mania 
for  alleviating  Polish  misery.  They’  sub¬ 
scribed  a  considerable  sum,  and  placing  it  in 
a  blue  silk  purse,  worked  by  Miss  Smythe, 
presented  it  to  the  Count,  requesting  him  to 
apply  it  to  the  benefit  of  bis  brave  country¬ 
men  who  had  so  manfully  struggled  against 
the  oppressor.  He  received  it  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  became  so  much  affected  that 
he  wept  aloud  before  the  whole  committee  of 
ladies.  For  some  time  he  could  not  speak, 
and  when  he  could  Ins  utterance  was  choked 
by  sobs.  “  Ue  ladies,  deir  generosity  vonld 
bury  for  ever  at  de  bottom  of  his  heart; 
would  bury  itself  at  de  bottom  of  his 


countrymen’s  hearts.  His  countrymen  had 
hun^air,  de  ladies  gave  dem  of  to  eat;  his 
countrymen  had  tirst,  de  ladies  gave  them  of 
drink ;  his  countrymen  had  poverty,  de  ladies 
gave  dem  de  money.  De  pounds  he  would 
forward  to  his  friend  Count  Schwindelviiks, 
but  de  leetle  purse  he  vonld  put  into  his 
bosom,  and  vhen  Poland  did  make  her  other 
effort  to  be  free,  he  vonld  find  himself 
stretched  on  de  field,  vid  de  leetle  purse 
coloured  in  de  best  blooil  of  his  heart.” 

He  forwarded  the  money,  but  kept  “  de 
leetle  purse.”  Some  people  said  ho  kept  “  the 
pounds”  too,  but  that  was  a  slander,  fur  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  read  a  letter  from  Count 
Schwindelviiks,  who  not  only  gave  a  formal 
receipt  for  the  money,  but  also  described,  in 
the  most  affecting  terms,  the  gratitude  of 
his  brave  countrymen ;  how  forty -eight  of 
them  had  sworn,  as  one  Pole,  to  die  for  the 
ladies  of  Pinkotowns,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
should  it  ever  be  necessary ;  how  Pinkotowns 
was  printed  on  each  of  their  forty-eight 
hearts ;  and  how  their  ninety-six  eyes  were 
constantly  overflowing  with  tears  of  grati¬ 
tude  ;  which  ought  to  carry  (and  indeed 
will  carry)  conviction  to  every  dispassionate 
mind. 

The  Count,  as  we  called  him,  continued  to 
increase  in  popularity ;  but  wlien  he  observed 
that  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  being 
recalled,  and  that  he  would  like  to  take 
a  little  English  wife  with  him  to  Poland, 
the  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  A 
real  count,  oh,  how  nice !  how  romantic ! 
How  delightful  to  be  a  countess,  and  live  in 
an  old  castle  surrounded  by  trees  and  a  moat, 
and  to  have  serfs,  and  wild  boars,  and  wolves, 
and  forests,  and  Wrs,  all  of  your  own ;  and 
to  accompany  the  Count  hunting  in  the 
woods,  and  fishing  in  the  rivers,  and  shoot¬ 
ing  in  the  mountains.  Ravishing  I  Miss 
Smythe  learned  “  Mazeppa”  by  heart ;  Miss 
Titley  read  “  Tbaddeus  of  Warsaw”  to 
pieces;  Miss  Smythe  knew  all  about  the 
Jagelonida;  and  the  Wyandot  kings  (who¬ 
ever  they  were) ;  Miss  Titley  knew  all  abont 
the  patriots,  and  used  to  give  a  thrilling 
account  of  one  with  a  particularly  hard 
name,  whose  body  the  Russians  haggled  with 
their  swords  “  until  his  heroic  soul  left  its 
tenement.”  Miss  Smythe  took  lessons  in 
German,  which  the  Count  spoke  like  a 
native ;  Miss  Titley  took  lessons  on  the 
guitar,  which  the  Count  played  like  a  trou¬ 
badour,  Each  of  the  young  ladies  built  the 


prettiest  and  must  romantic  castles  in  the 
world. 

The  Smythes  frequently  invited  the  Count 
to  supper.  He  was  not  by  any  means  proud 
or  distant — he  always  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tions.  He  praised  everything  :  of  such  trifle 
he  had  never  heard,  of  such  oyster  patf-s  he 
had  never  dreamed.  He  discovered  at  once 
that  Mr.  Smythe's  portrait  wax  Mr.  Smythe, 
and  had  an  intuitive  perception  that  the 
cappy  and  frilly  picture  was  meant  for  Mrs, 
.Smythe.  Then  lie  was  so  conversational,  so 
well-informed,  had  seen  so  much  of  life,  had 
travelled  in  so  many  lands,  and  described 
everything  in  such  delightful  broken  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  Smythes  unanimously  declared 
that  the  Conn{  was  the  most  agreeable  guest 
in  the  world. 

But  if  the  Smythes  had  the  Count  at 
supjier,  the  Titleys  monopolized  him  entirely 
on  Sundays.  Yes,  every  Sunday  did  the 
heroic  Skampowski  condescend  to  escort  Miss 
Titley  to  church  ;  condescend  to  take  dinner 
with  the  family,  tea  with  the  family,  and 
supper  with  the  family;  to  smoke  cigars 
with  Titley  junior,  and  drink  brandy  and 
water  with  Titley  senior ;  to  talk  sentiment 
with  Miss  Titley,  and  domestics  with  Mrs. 
Titley ;  and,  in  gener.al,  to  conduct  himself 
as  affably  as  though  it  was  the  Titleys  who 
were  honouring  the  Count  Skampowski 
instead  of  the  Count  Skampowski  who 
was  honouring  the  Titleys.  Like  the 
Smythes,  the  Titleys  said,  “  the  Count 
was  the  most  agreeable  guest  in  the 
world.” 

The  Count’s  esteem  appeared  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  families.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  praised  warmly  the  oyster 
patds  at  the  Smythes’,  on  the  other,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  boundless  satisfactionwiththesoupat 
the  T itleys’.  If  he  was  ravished  with  the  trifle 
manufactured  by  Miss  Smythe’s  own  hand,  be 
extolled  to  the  skies  the  blanc  mange  made 
under  Miss  Titley’s  own  eye.  If  he  some¬ 
times  chatted  familiarly  with  young  Smythe, 
and  called  him  “  Tom”  and  “  mon  cher,"  ho 
frequently  went  out  with  young  Titley,  and 
allowed  him  to  pay  for  the  brandy.  Ko  one 
could  have  said  that  he  inclined  to  either 
more  than  to  the  other ;  that  he  loved  the 
Smythes  more  or  the  Titleys  less. 

The  Smythes  at  length  resolved  to  settle 
the  question  whether  Arabella  was  to  be 
“countess.”  They  decided  on  giving  a 
grand  party,  so  that  the  Count  might  sec 
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what  they  could  do,  and  on  taking  the  earliest  I 
subsequent  opportunity  of  bringing  him  to  a 
declaration.  Accordingly,  preparations  were  I 
made  “  on  the  most  extensive  scale.”  Miss  | 
Smythe  kept  her  hair  in  paper  night  and 
day,  and  practised  Somebody’s  Air  in  C, 
with  brilliant  variations,  till  all  the  neigh¬ 
bours  were  reduced  to  the  confines  of  despe¬ 
ration.  Mrs.  Smythe  held  hourly  consulta¬ 
tions  with  the  cook,  and  sent  hourly  messages 
to  the  confectioner.  The  cook  promised  to 
do  all  that  art  could  do;  the  confectioner 
promised  to  do  more.  The  piano  was  tuned, 
waiters  were  engaged,  plate  was  hired,  and, 
in  short,  nothing  was  omitted  that  could 
assist  in  giving  the  party  iclat. 

At  length  the  eventful  day  arrived.  Like 
newspaper  balls,  “  the  party  was  a  brilliant 
assemblage  of  rank  and  fashion,  a  coruscation 
of  wit  and  beauty,  such  as  it  has  seldom  been 
our  lot  to  witness.”  The  Titleys,  who  had 
been  specially  invited,  in  order  that  they 
might  recognize  the  futility  of  endeavouring 
to  rival  the  Smythes,  were  the  only  guests 
who  failed  to  be  in  extasies  of  admiration. 
They  tried  to  secure  the  Count,  but  in  vain  ; 
tliss  Smythe  mameuvred  so  skilfully  that 
she  monopolized  him  all  the  evening.  Miss 
Titley  made  sarcastic  observations  on  this 
point ;  but,  unfortunately,  found  no  one 
capable  of  appreciating  them.  Nay,  one  old 
lady,  to  whom  she  observed  ironically  that 
“  the  Count  and  Miss  Smythe  formed  quite  a 
handsome  pair,”  assented  so  enthusiastically, 
and  expressed  so  unbounded  admiration,  that 
Miss  Titley’s  very  ringlets  began  to  bristle 
with  indignation.  Miss  Smythe  had  it  all 
her  own  way,  and  hysterics  stared  Miss 
Titley  in  the  face. 

The  Count  took  Miss  Smythe  in  to  supper. 
He  paid  exclusive  attention  to  her,  and 
treated  the  Titleys  with  indifference,  if  not 
with  pointed  neglect,  lie  was  evidently 
entrapped.  He  turned  over  the  music  of  the 
air  in  C  with  brilliant  variations  for  Miss 
Smythe.  He  sang  a  German  love  song  (a 
howling  sort  of  composition),  accompanied 
on  the  piano  by  Miss  Smythe.  He  joined 
Miss  Smythe  in  an  Italian  duett.  He 
sang  the  verrait  and  the  non  mmuhirais 
with  an  expression  that  betrayed  his  feelings 
unequivocally.  Miss  Smythe  sang  the  verroa 
and  lion  rao/icAtros  with  a  mingled  grace  and 
modesty  which  enchanted  all  he.trers — except 
Miss  Titley.  At  Miss  Smythe's  entreaty,  he 
recited  passages  of  his  national  |)oetry,  which 


sounded  like  the  action  of  a  small  water¬ 
wheel.  Everyone  was  delighted.  Everyone 
knew  rather  less  of  Polish  than  of  Sanskrit ; 
but  anyone  could  feel  they  were  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  or  why  should  the  Count  stamp  so  on 
the  hearth-rug  ? — why  should  he  roll  his  eyes 
so  fiercely? — why  should  ho  now  melt  into 
tears,  now  rise  into  ecstasy  ?  It  was  a  great 
triumph  for  Miss  Smythe,  a  deep  humiliation 
for  Miss  Titley. 

But  the  great  display  of  the  evening  was 
to  come — the  display  which  was  to  strike 
the  Titleys  dumb  with  despair,  and  all  the 
i  other  guests  dumb  with  admiration.  It  was 
a  grand  Italian  duett,  deseriptive  of  some¬ 
thing  excessively  romantic  and  sublime.  The 
Count  suspended  his  guitar  by  a  blue  riband ; 
and  Miss  Smytbe  began  a  low,  dying  wail, 
I  with  a  dismal  rolling  of  the  piauo  in  some¬ 
thing  minor — a  rolling  expressive  of  despair, 
of  misery,  of  unutterable  woe.  It  ceased; 
and  the  Count,  beginning  with  a  deep  growl, 
rose  slowly  to  an  incredible  height — in  fact, 
seemed  going  out  of  sight  altogether — and 
kept  there  so  long  that  no  one  thought  he 
would  ever  come  down  again.  It  was  a 
wild,  mournful  strain,  which'  sounded  like 
I  the  cry  of  a  tortured  spirit,  chilling  the 
hearer's  blood  and  filling  bis  soul  with  an 
undefined  horror.  However,  he  stopped  at 
last,  when  everyone  had  resigned  all  liope  of 
!  his  doing  so ;  and  then  Miss  Smythe  sang  a 
I  line  or  two  cheerfully ;  then  the  Count  a 
I  line  or  two  cheerfully,  and  so  on,  till, 

I  cventnally,  both  joined  in  a  kind  of  exulting 
finale,  in  which  there  was  a  vast  number  of 
\felke  mia,  with  a  severe  wrenching  on  the 
guitar,  and  some  astonishing  sleight-of-hand 
work  on  the  piano;  then  a  sudden  pause, 
and  a  grand  crash  for  the  conclusion.  All 
applauded  enthusiastically,  and  all  looked  as 
if  they  understood  Italian  rather  better  than 
their  mother  tongue.  “  Beautiful  1”  “  Ex¬ 
quisite  !”  “  Sublime  1”  buzzed  through  the 
room,  and  filled  Mrs.  Smythe’s  maternal 
heart  with  unbounded  pride  and  delight. 

I  The  applause  is  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
I  Mrs.  Smythe,  triumph  is  still  lighting  up  the 
I  eyes  of  Mi.ss  Smythe,  and  contempt  is  still 
1  turning  up  the  nose  of  Miss  Titley,  when 
!  Mr.  Smythe  enters  the  room,  accompanied 
I  by  a  mysterious  stringer.  Mr.  Smythe  looks 
1  confused,  mysterious  stranger  looks  wary. 
Mysterious  stranger  casts  a  scrutinizing 
■  glance  around,  rests  his  eyes  on  Count  Skam- 
!  powski,  and  forthwith  advances  towards  him, 
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calling  in  at  the  saine  time  two  other  mys-  I  course,  purely  arbitrary,  but  in  favour  of 

terious  strangers  who  are  waiting  at  the  door,  which  society  is  at  present  strongly  pre- 

A  wild  vision  of  Kussian  emissaries  sent  to  |  judiced.  He  embraced  with  ardour  the 

despatch  the  hero  flits  through  the  brain  of  doctrinesof  the  revolution: 

Miss  Smythe.  Yes,  it  must  be  so :  the  I  aud,  above  all,  ei/aliti.  Influenced  by  an 
midnight  hour,  the  suddenness,  the  mystery,  ]  exaggerated  notion  of  fgaliti — and  perhaps 
are  all  iu  cliaracter.  Stranger,  however,  also  by  democratic  enthusiasm — he  one  night 
produces  no  blood-stained  dagger,  no  mur-  |  entered  a  jeweller’s  shop,  and  appropriated  a 
derous  tire-arms.  Can  it  be  a  courier  to  I  number  of  valuables,  forgetting  just  at  the 
announce  that  the  Count  is  recalled,  and  that  I  time  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  the 
relays  of  horses  are  engaged  as  faras  Warsaw?  !  jeweller,  who,  in  f:\ct,  happened  to  be  in  bed. 
The  guests  arc  silent,  Mrs.  Smythe  anxious,  i  This  mistake  brought  him  in  contact  with  a 
Miss  Smythe  palpitating.  iVs  for  the  Count,  1  certain  51.  le  President ;  and,  although  he 
every  hair  of  his  heroic  moustache  stands  on  j  assured  M.  le  President  that  he  had  applied 
end.  The  stranger’s  apparition  exercised  on  j  the  jewels  to  the  use  of  the  nation,  yet,  at 
him,  for  the  moment,  as  powerful  an  efiect  as  j  51.  le  President’s  instance,  he  ir.ade  a  com- 
that  of  Alonzo  the  Brave  erst  exercised  on  !  pulsory  visit  t«  Toulon.  Disliking  Toulon, 
the  Fair  Imogenc.  Recovering,  however,  he  i  he  liastily  crossed  the  frontier.  After  visit- 
asks,  with  his  accustomed  suavitv —  {  ing  several  European  countries,  he  at  length 

“  Bon  jour,  monsieur.  Vat  did  monsieur  came  to  London,  where  his  strange  idiosyn- 
wish  ?”  i  crasy  developed  itself  more  strongly  than 

klonsienr,  it  appears,  wishes  for  Count  involved  him  in  bitter  disputes 

.Skampowski ;  and,  by  wav  of  obUining  his  with  the  metropolitan  police.  To  free  him- 
vrish,  lavs  a  firm  grasp  on  the  hero’s  collar,  persecutions,  he  came  into 

and  briefly  infonns  him  that  he  is  a  the  country,  and  thus,  for  a  time,  bidfled 
“  prisoner.”  their  malignity ;  but  eventually,  however, 

“  Monsieur  vill  loose  incessantly,”  ex-  he  was  traced,  and  was  now  borne  aw.ay,  a 
claims  the  Count  angrily.  victim  to  the  prejudices  of  artificially  con- 

But  monsieur  will  not  loose  at  all,  and  bids  “  >«i«f“ftune  is  it  to 

« Loose,  chien!  canaille  r  shouts  the  Count  0''>  what  a  falling  off  w^as  this  !  Oh, 
furiously,  and  wrenching  himself  by  a  violent  what  a  Immihatmn  for  Miss  Smythe  !  what 

effort  from  the  stranger’s  grasp.  ? 

rr,,  ,  .  ,  V  1  V..  hovrever,  never  cared  about  mm;  for  she 

The  three  monsieurs  close  wnth  the  Count.  herself  that  «  she  always  suspected  him, 
r  ® its  close,  repelled  all  advances;  and  that  it  was 

Franz  Hemnch  August  bkainpowski,  the  encouraged  him  to  come.” 

poet,  the  patriot,  the  hero  of  a  hundr^  Titlev  says,  “Some  people  are  obliged 

fighte  hes  Ignobly  stretched  on  the  ho.yth-  gnatch  it  anything  tluat  offers;  but  that 
rog,  his  wreU  securely  manacled,  and  his  jjeaven,  is  not  under  the  ncces- 

lips  uttering  oaths  in  trench  with  fierceness  g-.t  engaging  herself  to  an  unknown 
and  volubility  quite  incredible.  Ihe  mys-  ajventurer,  and  so  rendering  herself  an 
tenons  strangers  bear  him  resistless  away,  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt  to  every 
leaving  Mr.  tjmytho  to  give  the  explanations,  well-regulated  mind.”  But,  of  course.  Miss 
which  are  now  clamorously  besought.  Tetley  does  not  intend  any  reflections  on 

It  appeared  Count  Skampowski  was  a  Miss  Smythe.  Pir. 

Frenchman,  formerly  named  Andrd  Lenoir. 

In  early  youth  he  was  distinguished  by  a  ' 

spirit  of  adventure,  and  by  a  rare  union  of  Disgust _ Hatred  may  be  metamorphosed  Into 

genius  aud  energy.  But  along  with  these  love,  by  the  wonder-workiiiR  power  of  events; 
quMities,  which  usually  lead  to  greatne«,  flra 

nature  bad  endowed  him  with  a  tailing  which,  j^d  water  niinglc,  than  some  characters  harmo- 
in  a  great  measure,  neutralized  their  effect,  nizc. — Perhaps  among  the  misfortunes  of  life. 
The  failing  in  question  was  a  too  slightly  truly  bitter  than  beiuR^ut  up, 

1  _ -r  iu  J-  i,  .  without  any  society  to  divert  our  chagrin,  with 

denned  notion  of  the  distinction^  between  ^ho  daily  excites  disgust,  by  a  total  want  of 
laeuin  and  teum — a  distinction  which  is,  of  sympathy  in  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Asha5iei>  of  the  number  of  books,  great 
and  small,  which  have  been  waiting  fur 
review  till  their  covers  arc  soiled  with  vexa¬ 
tion,  or  with  hope  deferred,  we  dive  despe¬ 
rately  among  them,  and  fish  up 

Iluie  In  Cut  and  Contrive  Childrens  Clothes 

at  a  Hinall  Cost.  Oarton,  Holborn-hill _ 

This  tome  is  small,  but  tremendous  still. 
We  oj)en  it  with  deference — we  gaze  into  its 
pages  with  curiosity  mingled  with  awe. 
Here  are  engravings  which,  at  first  sight,  we 
take  for  arrow-headed  records  from  Assyria. 
We  labour  at  the  commentaries  of  the  learned 
author  (i’ullsn,  Mrs.),  and  find  that  they 
really  represent  varieties  of  herring-bone 
stitches !  We  turn  to  another :  this  we 
take  for  a  drawing  of  a  mutilated  Greek 
portico,  and  call  the  attention  of  our  dear 
Agneta  to  it,  as  such.  Agneta  says  we — 
the  actual  live  Editor  of  this  magazine — 
are  Geese,  and  that  the  author  here  depicts  a 
First  Flannel.  Slightly  put  down,  but  still 
courageous,  we  turn  to  pp.  12  and  19 ;  and,  I 
confident  this  time  in  our  intimacy  with  | 
domestic  life  equally  with  ancient  remains, 
pronounce  the  engraving  on  the  one  page  to 
be  a  jelly-mould,  drawn  sidewise,  and  the 
other  a  Druidical  altar.  '*  Leon  Orellana 
Carajal  Popoca  Valverdc,  my  love,”  says 
Agneta,  “  How  silly  I”  And,  to  our  in-  j 
tense  mortification,  we  find  that  the  one  is  a 
nightcap,  and  the  other  “  The  Little  Shirt !”  j 
Agneta  evidently  knows  more  about  it  than 
her  L.  0.  C.  P.  V.  Her  opinion  is  requested. 
She  declares,  after  a  few  minutes’  inspection, 
that  it’s  really  a  nice  little  book,  full  of  just 
the  very  information — she  should  think — 
for  pronng  mothers.  It's  so  plain,  so  full,  so 

uselul,  so - In  fact,  we  recommend  the  cheap 

little  manual  very  cordially,  our  Agneta  and 
ourselves. 

Pleased  with  the  result  of  our  researches 
in  the  last  case,  we  take  up  another  little 
sixpenny  tre.atise  of  the  same  family.  Illness 
Prevented,  or  Speedily  Cured  (Groomhridge, 
Paternoster-row).  It  contains  some  very 
wholesome  remarks  on  those  little  heirloom 
ills  which  atUict  the  healthiest  mortals. 
Without  going  the  enthusiastic  length  of 
saying  that  it  is  invaluable,  we  do  declare 
that  the  pamphlet  is  well  worth  its  money. 

Several  volumes  of  the  “Amusing  Li¬ 
brary’’  now  rise  to  the  surface.  These  are, 
1,  Popular  Tales  and  Sketches,  by  Mrs.  S. 


C.  Hale;  2,  Sea  Stories;  3,  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Jules  Gerard.  Luckily,  for  our 
I  available  space  rapidly  dimmishe.s,  these 
j  little  books  need  few  words  of  review.  The 
first  is  a  ch.armiiig  book  for  women;  the 
''  second,  a  charming  book  for  boys ;  the  third, 
a  charming  book  for  everybody.  These 
volumes  have  also  this  recommendation : 
though  cheap,  they  are  printed  excel¬ 
lently. 

LOVE-WITH  THE  CHILL  OFF. 

I  nova  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me. 

And  we  mingle  our  loves  and  our  lives  together; 
My  love  is  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  sea, 

And  as  chatty  and  fresh  as  tlie  leaves  on  the  tree. 
And  hers  is  as  tweet  and  as  warm  as  the  wcatlier. 

J  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me. 

And  we  mingle  onr  eyes  and  onr  hands  together ; 
And  their  language  is,  “  Cheerllyl  thus  will  it  he. 
Right  down  to  the  very  last  inch  of  our  tether.” 

I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me, 

And  U,  when  we  mingle  our  lips  together. 

Time  spreads  bis  old  wings  ont,  and,  low  on  his 
knee,  , 

Says,  “  Cupid,  you’re  welcome  to  every  feather!’ 

I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me. 

Like  the  Boy  and  his  Psyche  embracing  to¬ 
gether 

(With  little  to  choose  in  the  costume  of  either), 
Or  two  little  dickybirds  up  In  a  tree ; 

But  the  tittlebats  down  in  the  depths  of  the  sea 
Have  the  best  of  the  love  In  this  very  hot 
weather.  Passion  FLOwax. 

Cucumberland,  August,  IBM. 


Tire  design  we  give  (Ids  niontli  is  for  a  iv.untle  The  lower  cure  is  trimmed  with  blsck  velvet 
of  the  newest  and  most  elegant  form.  It  is  in-  rililion,  and  deep  liiaek  lace.  The  ends  are 
tended  to  l>c  worn  very  low  on  tlic  shoulders,  over  rounded,  and  intended  to  cross  in  front, 
a  high  dress.  It  is  of  lavender,  or  any  other  Our  diagrams  eonvey  the  dimensions  of  the 
silk,  with  an  upper  cape  of  the  same  eulour,  dilTcrcnt  parts.  The  black  lace,  we  must  observe, 
covered  with  black  net,  put  on  full,  as  seen  in  the  is  put  on  very  deep  round  the  back,  and  gradually 
engraving,  and  confined  here  and  tlicre  by  ruclics  ,  sloped  olT  before  the  ends  arc  to  be  trimmed.  It 
of  ribbon,  finished  by  bows  and  ends  of  satin  or  '  is  twelve  inches  in  its  rcatcit  depth,  and  three 
velvet.  The  upper  cape  has  a  bugle  trimming,  i  iu  the  narrowest. 
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BISHOP  SLEEVE,  IN  BRODERIE  ANGLAISE.  ^  jlj! 

(for  BSr.RLVIXO  SEE  FACE  KiO.)  /TO  lij! 

Haterials.— .I/iconet  innslin,  un/l  the  royal  lijl  jjjj 

•mbroldcry  cotton  No.  3d,  and  McckIcnburKh  llff  jljj 

thread  No.  80,  of  Messrs.  Walter  Krans  and  Co.,  .  In/  5  X  Hh 

of  Derby.  Il|  jjjj 

This  sleeve  is  intended  to  be  set  full  In  a  nar.  jU/J 

row  worked  band.  Tlie  stems  are  to  be  sea  ed 
over;  the  leaves  and  spots  rut  out,  and  sewed 
round.  The  edges  and  wheels  siiould  be  covered 

with  bntton-hole  stitch,  and  the  rosettes  worked  I  regret  extremely  not  having  yet  sent  off  the 
In  the  Mccklenburgh  thread.  ‘  copies  ordered.  This  rcsnlts  thorn  a  misunder- 

For  the  point  lace  stitches  employed,  see  the  standing  (certainly  unexpected)  with  the  person 
“Dictionary  of  Needlework.”  Aproj/os  of  which,  to  whom  I  sold  tlie  copyright. 
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THE  DOCTOR.— THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


THE  DOCTOR. 

Hiiieflt  to  conclude  what  wc  have  to  say  of 
suffocation,  let  us  treat  of  lAghtninn.  When  a 
person  has  been  struck  by  litrhtnin);,  there  is  a 
tteneral  paleness  of  the  whole  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  struck,  which  is  often 
blaekcned,  or  even  scorched. — Treatment.  Same 
as  fur  drownine.  It  is  not,  how'cvcr,  of  mnch 
use ;  tor  w  hen  death  takes  place  at  all,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  in-tantaneous. 

Scald  of  Throat. — The  throat,  especially  in  the 
case  of  children,  often  gets  scalded  with  warm 
water  or  steam.  Violent  inflammation  suddenly 
takes  place,  and  prevents  the  air  getting  into  the 
lungs. — Treatment.  Apply  leeches  to  the  outside 
ot  the  throat;  purge  the  patient  well  with  the 
No.  1  pills  and  No.  1  mixture— of  which  we  re¬ 
peat  the  ingredients.  The  pill :  mix  five  grains  j 
of  calomel,  and  tlie  same  quantity  of  antimonial 
powder,  with  a  little  bread-crumb,  and  make  into 
two  pills,  which  will  be  a  dose  for  a  full-grown 
person.  The  mixture :  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
Kpsom  salts  in  half  a  pint  of  seniia-tea.  Take  a 
quarter  of  the  mixture  as  a  dose.  Keep  the 
patient  constantly  sickish  by  giving  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  drops  of  antimonial  wine— regulating 
the  dose  in  this,  os  in  all  ca.ses,  by  tlie  age — every 
hour  or  two,  and  continue  it  until  the  breathing 
is  eased,  or  the  comlition  of  the  patient's  strength 
tells  you  to  leave  off.  Antimonial  wine  depresses  I 
the  strength  very  much,  and  tlierefore  its  effects 
should  be  closely  watched.  When  the  leeches 
drop  off,  foment  the  throat  with  warm  water,  or 
put  a  large  linseed-meal  poultice  on  it,  quite  hot, 
to  encourage  the  bleeding,  bucking  little  bits 
of  ice  is  very  useful. 

6ti6s(anres  tn  Outlet. — If  a  fdece  of  meat,  po¬ 
tato,  or  any  other  hard  sulistance,  sticks  at  tlie 
back  of  the  tliroat,  or  at  the  top  of  the  gullet,  it 
will  cause  symptoms  of  suffocation. — Treatment. 
A  drink  of  water  will  often  remove  it ;  should  it 
fail  in  doing  so,  and  if  the  substance  is  within 
reach,  push  it  down  into  the  stomach  with  the 
tips  of  the  Angers.  If  it  Is  too  low  down  for  this, 
a  piece  of  whale-bone,  with  a  little  bit  of  sponge 
attached  to  the  top,  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose. 

Spatm  qf  the  Uuxelet  of  the  Chest  will  often 

produce  these  symptoms _ Treatment.  Warm 

bath,  and  a  dose  of  laudanum — about  twenty 
drops  in  a  little  water — to  be  taken  while  in  tlie 
bath. 

Chitdren  Orerlaid _ Treatment.  The  same  as 

that  for  drowning.  A  large  quill  may  be  used  to 
breathe  through  in  performing  artificial  breathing 
in  these  cases. 


2'Wngs  tuortlr  ,Tlno(aiitg. 


CKMKNTS. 

Ilorni  Glue  affords  a  very  convenient  means 
of  nniting  papers,  and  other  small  light  objects. 
It  is  made  by  dissolving,  by  the  aid  of  licat,  pure 
glue,  as  parchment-glue  or  gelatine,  with  about 
one  quarter  or  one-third  of  its  weight  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  boiling 
water  as  possible;  this,  when  perfectly  liquid. 


should  be  east  into  thin  cakes  on  a  flat  surface 
very  slightly  oiled,  and  as  it  cools,  cut  up  into 
pieces  of  a  convenient  sire.  Wlien  required  for 
use,  one  end  may  be  moistened  by  tlie  mouth,  and 
is  then  ready  to  be  rubbed  on  any  substances  it 
may  bo  wished  to  Join.  A  piece  kept  in  the  desk 
or  work-box  Is  exceedingly  convenient. 

Paste  Is  usually  made  by  rubbing  up  flour  with 
cold  water,  and  boiling;  if  a  little  alum  la  mixed 
before  boiling  it  is  much  imiiroved,  being  less 
clammy,  working  more  freely  in  tlio  brush,  and 
thinner,  a  less  quantity  is  required,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  stronger.  If  required  in  large  quantity, 
as  for  pajiering  rooms.  It  may  be  made  by  mixing 
one  quartern  of  flour,  one  quarter  inmiid  of  alum, 
and  a  little  warm  water;  when  mixed,  tlie  requi¬ 
site  quantity  of  boiling  water  should  be  poured 
on  whilst  the  mixture  is  being  stirred.  Paste  is 
only  adapted  to  cementing  paper ;  when  used,  it 
I  should  be  spread  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  which 
should  then  be  folded  with  the  pasteil  side  inwards, 
and  allowed  to  remain  a  few  minutes  before  being 
oiiened  and  used;  this  swells  the  paper,  and  per¬ 
mits  its  being  more  smoothly  and  securely  at¬ 
tached.  Kept  for  a  few  days,  paste  becomes 
mouldy,  and  after  n  short  time  jiutrld;  this  incon¬ 
venience  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of — 

Permanent  Paste,  made  by  adding  to  each 
half-pint  of  flour-paste  without  alum,  fifteen 
grains  of  corrosive  .sublimate,  previously  rubbed 
to  powder  in  a  mortar,  the  whole  to  be  well 
mixed;  this,  if  prevented  from  drying,  by  being 
kept  in  a  covered  put,  remains  good  any  length 
of  time,  and  is  therefore  convenient;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  It  is  extremely  iioisonous,  though  its 
excessively  nauseous  taste  would  prevent  Its 
being  swallowed  accidentally;  it  possesses  the 
great  advantage  of  not  being  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  insects. 

Liquin  fiLUE _ Scvcr.al  preparations  were 

much  in  vogue  a  few  months  since  under  this 
title.  The  liquid  glue  of  the  shops  is  made  by 
dissolving  shellac  in  water,  by  boiling  it  along 
with  borax,  which  possesses  the  peculiar  property 
of  causing  the  solution  ot  the  resinous  lac.  This 
preparation  is  convenient  fur  its  cheapness  and 
freedom  from  smell,  but  it  gives  way  if  exposed 
to  long-continued  damp,  which  that  made  with 
naphtha  resists.  f>f  tlie  use  of  common  glue  very 
little  need  be  said ;  it  should  always  be  prepared 
in  a  glue-pot  nr  double  vessel  to  prevent  its  being 
burned,  which  injures  it  very  materially.  The 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  contrivance  is,  that  it 
renders  it  Impossible  to  heat  the  glue  in  the  inner 
vessel  to  the  boiling  point.  This  inconvenience 
ran  be  obviated  by  employing  in  the  outer  vessel 
some  liquid  which  boils  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  pure  water,  such  ns  saturated  solution  of 
sidt  (made  by  adding  one-third  as  much  salt  as 
water).  This  boils  at  ‘2'2S  degrees  Fahr.,  twelve 
degrees  almve  tlie  licat  of  boiling  water,  and 
enables  the  glue  in  the  inner  vessel  to  lie  heated 
to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  when  pure 
water  Is  employed.  If  a  saturated  solution  of 
nitre  is  used,  the  temperature  rises  still  higher. 

Lime  anii  Ego  Cement  Is  frequently  made  by 
moistening  the  edges  to  he  united  with  wliite  of 
egg.  dusting  on  some  lime  from  a  piece  of  muslin, 
and  bringing  the  edges  into  contact.  A  mnch 
better  mode  is  to  slake  some  freshly-biirncd  lime 
with  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water;  this  occa¬ 
sions  it  to  fall  into  a  very  fine  dry  powder,  if 
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COOKERY,  PICKLING,  AND  PRESERVING, 

excosa  of  water  has  not  been  added.  The  white  | 


of  OKK  «»cd  should  be  Intimately  and  thorouRlily 
mixed  by  beating  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
and  the  slake  lime  added  to  the  mixture,  so  as  to 
form  a  thin  paste,  whleh  should  be  used  speedily, 
ui  it  soon  set.s.  This  is  a  valuable  cement,  |ins-  | 
sessed  of  great  strength,  and  capable  of  with-  ; 
standing  boiling  water.  Cements  made  with  lime  , 
and  blood,  scraped  cheese,  or  curd,  may  be  re-  . 
garded  os  inferior  varieties  of  it.  Cracked  vessels  | 
of  earthenwaro  and  glass  may  often  be  usefully, 
though  not  ornamentally,  repaired  by  white  lead 
spread  on  stiipsof  ea’.ico,  and  seeurod  with  bands 
of  twine.  Hut  In  point  of  strrngtli,  all  ordinary  i 
cements  yield  tlie  palm  to  Jeffery's  Patented 
Marine  (Hue,  a  com|>ound  ot  Indlan-rublier,  | 
shellac,  and  coal-tar  naphtlia.  Small  quantities  i 
can  l)e  purchased  at  most  of  tho  tool  warehouses  I 
at  cheaper  rates  than  it  can  bo  made.  When  ap-  < 
plied  to  china  or  glass,  the  substances  should  t)e  | 
cautiously  mode  hot  enough  to  melt  the  glue,  j 
which  should  be  then  rubbed  on  the  edges  so  as  { 
to  become  fluid,  and  tho  parts  brought  into  con-  : 
tact  immediately.  When  well  applied,  the  mended  j 
Htem  of  a  common  tobacco-pi|>e  will  break  at  ! 
any  other  part  In  preference  to  the  Junction,  i 
The  colour  of  the  glue  unfortunately  prevents  its 
being  used.  I 

The  llF.o  Ckmrtt,  which  Is  employed  by  instru-  { 
ment  makers  for  cementing  glass  to  metals,  and 
which  is  very  cheap,  and  oxceedingly  nsefbl  for 
a  variety  of  purposc^  is  made  by  melting  five 
parts  of  black  resin,  one  part  of  yellow  wax,  and 
tlien  stirring  in,  gradnally,  one  part  of  rad  ochre 
or  Venetian  red,  in  lino  powder,  and  prcvluusly 
well  drleil.  This  cement  recinircs  to  be  melted 
before  use,  and  it  adheres  lictter  If  the  ohjacts  to  | 
which  it  Is  applied  are  warm.  A  soft  cement,  of 
a  somewhat  similar  charaetor,  may  ba  fonnd  UH-- 
ibl  for  covering  tho  corks  of  preserved  fruit  and  ! 
other  bottles,  and  it  is  mads  by  melting  yellow  | 
wax  with  an  equal  quantity  of  resin  or  of  com-  i 
moil  turpentine  (not  oil  of  tnrpentine,  but  the 
resin),  using  the  latter  fur  a  very  soft  eamant,  ! 
and  stirring  in,  as  before,  some  dried  Venetian  j 
red.  As  an  illustration  of  u  right  and  a  wrong 
way  of  mending,  we  will  sniqiose  a  plaster  of 
Paris  figure  broken;  the  wrong  way  to  mead  it 
is  by  a  thick  pasto  of  plaster,  which  makes,  not  a  ! 
Joint,  bat  a  botch.  The  right  way  to  mend  it  is  i 
by  msans  of  some  srell-made  caiqicnter's  ginsv 
which,  being  absorbed  into  the  porous  plaiter, 
leaves  merely  a  film  covering  the  two  suribces,  I 
and,  if  well  done,  tlic  figure  is  stronger  them  ' 
than  elsewhere.  | 

To  Clkaw  Brass _ Rub  It  over  with  a  bit  of  i 

flannel  dlpnsd  in  sweet  oil ;  then  rub  it  hard  with  I 
finely  pownered  rotten-stone ;  then  rub  it  with  a  | 
soft  linen  cloth,  and  polish  with  a  bit  of  wasli- 
leather. 

Kca  creaking  hinges  with  soft  soap. 

Ulassxs  should  be  washed  and  rinsed  In  cold  I 
water,  and  the  water  wiped  off  with  one  cloth; 
then  mb  dry,  and  clean  with  another.  | 

CcT  Olass  shoaM  be  rabbod  with  a  damp 
sponge  dipped  In  whiting,  than  brasli  this  off  with 
a  dm  brush,  and  aradi  the  vaaael  in  cold 
water. 

To  Cf.RAX  Straw  Carpets _ Wash  them  In 

salt  and  water,  and  wipe  them  with  n  clean  dry 
cloth. 


Cookerg,  ^itkling,  anJ>  ^Ircscrbing. 

Dr.or  Cakes _ One  pint  of  flour,  halt  a  pound 

of  butter,  iiuartcr  of  a  pound  of  pounded  lump 
sugar,  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  a  huiidiul  of  cur¬ 
rants,  two  eggs,  and  a  large  pinch  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  volatile  salts.  To  be  baked  in  a  slack 
oven  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Tho 
above  quantity  will  make  about  thirty  cakes. 

Vkoktable  Marrow _ Peel,  and  cut  them  in 

halves  lengthwise;  if  tho  .seeds  sre  tender  do  not 
take  them  out.  Butter  the  two  Insides,  sprinkle 
witli  mace,  wlilte  jieppcr,  and  salt.  Stuw  with  a 
teocuptnl  of  milk  In  a  pan,  or  the  oven.  The 
fruit  will  keep  three  nr  friur  months,  if  hung  by 
a  string  to  the  stalk  in  a  cool  room. 

Pakapi-se  PuiiDiNO.— Take  tlireo  eggs,  three 
sp]iles  pared,  cored,  and  cut  small,  tliree  ounces 
CBCli  of  tho  crumb  of  Prcnch  rolls,  sugar,  and 
currants,  a  little  nutmeg  and  salt,  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  p.ireil  very  thin,  and  cut  very  fine,  and  a 
w'lnc-glasshil  of  brandy  or  white  wine;  stir  well, 
pour  into  a  buttered  mould,  and  boil  for  an  hour; 
then  serve  with  melted  butter,  wine,  and  sugar. 

Fish  Cake _ Take  the  meat  from  the  bones  of 

any  kind  of  cold  flsIT,  which  latter  put  with  the 
head  and  fins  Into  a  stewpon  with  a  pint  of  water, 
a  little  salt,  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a  faggot  of 
sweet  herbs,  to  stew  fbr  gravy.  Mince  the  meat, 
and  mix  It  wall  witli  crumbs  of  bread  and  cold 
potatoes  eiiual  parts,  a  little  parsley  and  season¬ 
ing.  Make  Into  a  cake,  with  the  white  of  an 
egg,  or  a  little  butter  or  milk ;  egg  it  over,  and 
cover  with  bread  crumbs ;  then  fry  a  liglit  brown. 
Pour  the  gravy  over,  and  stew  gently  fur  fifteen 
minutes,  stirring  it  curcfrilly  twice  or  thrice. 
Serve  hot,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon,  or 
liarslcy. 

Ki.sii  .S  viTa. — Two  ounces  of  Indian  soy,  ditto 
walnut  pickle,  ditto  Hervey  sauce,  one  dozen 
chalnts,  and  halt  a  tcasiioonfril  of  Cayenne  pep¬ 
per.  To  be  put  into  a  bottle  with  a  little  vinegar. 
It  makes  a  very  nice  sauce. 

CnocoLATB  S0CKTI.E — Break  four  eggs,  sepa¬ 
rate  the  white  from  the  yolks,  put  both  into  dif¬ 
ferent  basins,  add  to  tlie  yolks  three  teaspoonlhls 
of  powdered  sugar,  one  of  flour,  and  nearly  a 
quarter  pound  of  the  best  chocolate;  stir  the 
whole  fire  minate.%  then  beat  the  white  of  tlM 
eggs  with  a  whisk ;  when  firm,  mix  lightly  with 
the  yolks  till  it  forms  a  smooth  and  light  so^ 
stance,  then  put  it  intoa  cake-tin  orearthea  pan, 
buttering  it  well,  and  bake  it  In  a  modcrala  oven 
for  ten  or  twelve  minutes;  sugar  over,  and  servo. 
When  nearly  ready,  an  Incision  or  two  with  tho 
]iolnt  of  a  knife  may  be  made  through  tho  thta 
crust,  as  It  renders  It  lighter. 

To  HAVR  Wai.RUTS  rOESH  TlIROOQnoQT  !■» 
.Skasox.— Place  the  namlier  required  In  salt  and 
water  for  twenty-frrar  hours  at  Most— a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  going  to  a  pint  of  wotcr ;  then  tato 
tliem  out  and  rub  dry  (old  nals  may  ba  fr-esbsnod 
this  way)  Or  when  first  picksd  fcr  stors,  pIsM 
the  walnuts  in  a  bag  and  kaop  «  in  an  sovShsn 
pan,  witli  hay  well  damped  packed  on  top,  at 
bottom,  and  at  the  stdee.  A  little  salt  shosM  ho 
sprinkM  among  them.  (A  correopondent  lojo 
this  plan  has  been  employed  in  her  family  sixty 
years.) 

E.XCET.LENT  APPLE  PcbUING.— If  0  Small  OHC, 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DISCOVERY. 

The  snn  was  sheddinfr  his  noontide  ravs 
upon  the  enamoured  earth,  when  a  travelfer 
might  have  been  seen  wending  his  anxious 
way  from  the  vicinity  of  Charing-cross.  He 
deliberately  proceeded  over  Westminster- 
bridge,  and  passed  down  the  road  of  that 
name. 

The  enamoured  earth  still  lay  panting 
before  the  ardent  regards  of  her  lover,  when 
the  traveller  paused  before  the  establishment 
No.  C,  VoL.  V. 


of  a  fruiterer  and 
greengrocer — jobs 
done  with  horse 
and  cart.  He  e»> 
tered  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  seated 
himself,  and  de¬ 
manded  green¬ 
gages.  The  grocer 
— for  such  was  the 
person  in  attend¬ 
ance,  clad  in  the 
sleeves  and  apron 
of  his  profession— 
obsequiously  hand¬ 
ed  the  fruit,  and 
straightway  looked 
as  if  he  were  not 
counting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plums  con- 
.  sumed  by  the  tra¬ 

veller,  nor  estimating  them  at  a  half¬ 
penny  eaeh. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  abont  it. 
It  was  Kiddle. 

For  some  minutes  the  traveller 
leisurely  occupied  himself  with  the 
duty  of  .slaking  his  parched  lips, 
seldom,  however,  removing  his  eyes 
from  those  of  the  fruiterer ;  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed  the  latter,  and  finally  threw 
him  out  of  his  reckoning. 

“  Well,  what’s  to  pay  ?"  inquired 
the  traveller,  taking  out  his  purse. 

“  Fi’pcnce!”  the  fruiterer  returned 
making  allowance  for  a  plum-stone  whici 
he  strongly  suspected  had  escaped  into  som* 
corner. 

Charles  Maberly — for  he  it  was — counted 
out  as  many  sovereigns  upon  the  counter, 
looking  hard  at  Kiddle  all  the  while.  The 
latter,  astonished  at  such  conduct  in  one 
whose  eyes  revealed  no  wildness,  whose  liair 
betrayed  no  straws,  returned  the  scrutiny. 

“What!”  he  exclaimed  at  length,  clapping 
his  hands  upon  his  hips  to  sustain  bis  frame 
under  the  discovery  that  came  dawning  over 
him — “Is  it — ?  No!  /sit — ” 

“  The  young  party  that  used  to  be  called 
Charley  llarper?  Yes,  I  am  that  party,’ 
said  the  traveller,  quietly. 

“  You  don't  really  mean  to  say  so?” 

“Oh  yes,  I  do.  .And  now,  as  an  old  friend, 
won’t  you  ask  me  into  that  snug  little  room 
there?" 
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“  To  be  sure !  But  what’s  all  this  money  T 
•aid  Kiddle,  eyeing  the  eloquent  gold  with 
the  air  of  an  injured  and  insulted  man.  “If 
you  mean  it  for  the  gages,  I  don’t  take  for 
the  gages.  Oh,  I  shan’t  take  for  the  gages ! 
Why,  it  wouldn’t  a  been  a  snug  little  room 
there— there  wouldn’t  a  been  no  gages,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for— Lord!  there’s  Penelope! 
That’s  my  missis  coming  down.  Penelope, 
my  dear,  here’s  a  visitor ;  a  hartemoon 
Tisitor ;  and  it’s  Mr.  Charles." 

Mrs.  Kiddle  was  changed.  She  was 
hardly  recognizable  in  the  ever-so-much 
bigger  and  more  splendid  figure  that  now 
entered.  Her  manner  was  majestic ;  her  cap 
gorgeous  to  behold  ;  and  her  gown — it  was 
rich,  brocaded,  and  of  Tyrian  dye ;  it  was 
such  a  gown  as  the  dear  little  erer-becottoned 
wife  of  my  friend,  Elliot  Elliot,  M.B.C.S., 
would  Lave  danced  for  joy  at  posseswng, 
degraded  though  it  now  was  from  Sunday 
and  the  gig  to  Saturday  and  the  shop. 

“  Garacious  ’evins !  ”  cried  the  T y nan 
woman,  in  remarkably  well-bred  astonish¬ 
ment,  considering  the  limited  period  during 
which  she  had  moved  in  superior  society, 
“can  1  believe  the  results  of  my  own 
heyes  ? — can  I  collect  the  hevidcnce  of  my 
senses?" 

“  1  trust  you  may,  ma’am,"  replied  Chanes, 
in  a  polite  and  reassuring  manner,  “  if  yon 
refer  to  my  identity.  I  should  be  sorry, 
indeed,  to  be  anyone  else  at  this  moment, 
ll^for  then  I  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
Weeling  grateful  for  your  kindness  to  me 
l^h.n  I  was — an  orphan!"  He  bowed  his 
|head  sadly,  and  a  sigh  escaped  his  lips. 

If'  “Orphinscan  feel  for  orphins,  sir,”  Sirs, 
^iddle  said,  sinking  into  a  handsome  chair 

_ ( tenderly  as  if  it  also  had  never  known  a 

l^kther's  care,  a  mother’s  love,  “^ou  are 
^proverbly  not  aware  that  1  was  an  orphin 
too.” 

“When  was  that?”  interpellated  the 
fruiterer,  in  an  irritated  tone.  “  Ain’t  the 
old  woman  alive,  then  ?’’ 

“  Why  didn’t  you  say  alive  and  kicking, 
Kiddle  ?  I  wonder  you  didn’t  say  ard  kick¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  so  like  your  reg’lar  fatri- 
cide  irreverence.  I  had  a  mother,”  continued 
the  lady,  her  eyes  wandering  mildly  back 
from  the  indignant  aside  in  which  they  had 
apostrophized  her  husband — “  I  had  a  mother, 
and  I  have  her  still:  an  ascentic  woman; 
but  I  never  saw  my  father — he’s  wisionary 
in  the  past  f 


“Come  and  see  my  nag,  Mr.  Charles,” 
said  Kiddle  at  this  juncture. 

“No,  thank  you;  not  now,"  replied  he, 
too  much  delighted  that  he  had  so  soon  got 
Mrs.  Kiddle  on  the  path  on  which  he  hoped 
to  track  down  a  family  secret  or  two. 

“  You  had  better  come  and  see  the  nag, 
sir,”  persisted  Kiddle,  with  warning  glances 
in  his  eye. 

“  Well,  Kiddle,  I  am  rather  tired  just  now, 
and  would  like  to  sit  with  your  wife  awhile, 
if  you’ll  be  good  enough  to  let  roe.”  (The 
Tyrian  woman  simpered  amazingly.) 

“  I  roost  go  and  see  him  then,”  said  the 
other,  ramming  his  hat  tight  down  on  the 
back  of  his  bead,  and  betaking  himself  at 
once  to  the  source  pf  all  his  consolation — to 
bis  haveu  of  rest  when  the  stormy  winds  did 
blow— his  refuge  from  the  boarding-school 
effnlgencies,  whether  glowing  keen  and  clear 
from  his  daughter,  or  reflected  at  aecond-haad 
in  that  unhappy  medium,  bis  wife. 

“  He  is  always  talking  about  the  nag ;  and 
alwqrs  going  to  see  tbs  nag"  coroplained 
Mrs.  Kiddle,  sarcastically.  “We’re  doing 
pretty  well,  we’re  been  doing  protty  well  for 
'  years ;  but  he’s  still  the  same,  nothing  im- 
!  proves  him.  Isn’t  it  strange,  Mr.  Cbaries, 

I  isn’t  it  extrornary,  that  some  carraters  nwer 
ihelevste,  never  get  verwfled  in  nothing, 
i  whatever  their  states  in  life  njay  be  ?  Fve 
I  remarked  horgans  that  never  pogpress.” 

“No  doubt.  But  it  is  not  your  case, 

I  ma’am ;  your  organization  is  not  of  that  sort, 

I  decidedly.  But  so  much  depends  on  early 
1  training  and  early  association.  As  the  sowing, 

I  so  the  reaping,  you  know." 

1  “  Ah,  yes,”  responded  Mrs.  Kiddle,  folding 

her  hands — ‘“Just  like  the  tree  cut  down 
that  fell.’  ” 

“  Cut  down  that  fell— exactly.  You  must 
bo  aware,  however,  that  sorrow  is  a  great 
teacher  and  elevator ;  and  you  never  knew  a 
father,  while  your  husband  probably  spent  a 
large  portion  of  bis  existence  basking,  if  I 
may  say  so,  in  paternal  smiles  1" 

“Ah!”  replied  Mrs.  Kiddle,  meekly  strok¬ 
ing  the  plaits  of  her  gown,  “  I  never  barksed 
nowhere  in  my  childwood.” 
i  “  And  thtt  accounts,  of  course,  for  the 
difference  of  which  yon  speak.  You  could 
'  not  bask;  yon  had  no  opportunity  to  bask; 
and  you  naturally  retired  into  yourself. 
Your  orphan  condition  was  a  sorrow  to  you; 
and  the  results  arc  evident.  I  know  it, 
ma’am!  I  know  it  from  experience  as 
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business,  it  is  no  more  than  you  had  earned. 
I  don’t  My  that  either  Mary  or  myself  had  a 
word  in  it,  but  it  w'as  no  more  than  you  de¬ 
served.  But  this  is  how  it  is.  The  letter 
falls  into  my  hands ;  and  I  6nd  some  things 
in  it  I  do  not  remember,  and  some  others 
which  you  would  confer  an  everlasting  obli¬ 
gation  on  me,  and  on  Mary,  to  explain.  See! 
— The  last  words  he  ever  breathed  to  my 
wife  was — ’  Now  yon  can  have  no  objection 
to  tell  me,  as  a  favour  which  I  shall  always 
be  ready  to  requite,  on  what  occasion  those 
words  v>ere  breathed.” 

Mrs.  Kiddle  answered  not. 

“  It  is  a  matter  concerning  my  parentage, 
and  I  am  naturally  curious  to  know." 

Mrs.  Kiddle  answered  not. 

The  ghost  of  a  doubt  which  haunted  this 
point — it  was  a  mere  ghost — was  effectually 
laid  by  Mrs.  Kiddle’s  silence.  They  were 
never  breathed  at  all. 


“  Indeed  T  exclaimed  Charles,  with  a 
hope-confused  face. 

“  T  can’t,”  added  the  wretched  woman. 
“  At  least,  I’m  not  sure.  Though  I’ve  seen 
her — or  somebody’s  mother.  I  don’t  know 
which.” 

Charles  looked  keen  and  dark  as  she  said 
this.  It  brought  to  his  remembrance,  whence 
it  had  escaped  only  for  a  moment,  the  in¬ 
ferences  he  had  vaguely  gathered  out  of  the 
postscript  of  the  Kiddle  document.  Earnestly 
he  exclaimed, 

“  By  somebody,  yon  mean  Mary  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kiddle,  pray  do 
not  let  me  quit  this  place  without  informing 
me  of  all  you,  know,  and  all  I  know  yon 
suspect,  concerning  her,” 

“  Well,  then,”  answered  Mrs.  Kiddle,  with 
a  gulp,  “all  I  know  i.s,  she  is  down 
on  my  mother’s  books  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
berly.” 

“Down  on  your  mother’s  hooks!  Who 
What  are  the 


other^*a  I  on  your  motli 

others  a  gal.  Shesourgal.  She  come  out  | your  mother,  then? 

of  the  worcus,  and  is  mysterous  likewise!  |  books?" 

That  must  refer  to  Marv.  And  is  it  really  «  t,  v  r.-  i  h 

true,  then,  that  she  was  ever  in  a  workhouse?  .  ^  I®  come  conrt- 

And  what  may  the  mvsterv  be  ?  Come !”  w  ^  '■'"nember  we  were  round  by 

T-u.T _ •  L  j  i'  ...  .  Millers  cart  one  night  which  stood  near 

1  he  Tyrian  woman  had  been  takine  counsel  J 

dear  girl  s  marriage  with  Charlie  might  be  AT.,:  rreseniiy, 


dear  girl’s  marriage  with  Charlie  might  be 
fraught  with  danger  dreadful  to  think  of. 
She  reflected  that  she  did  not  care  for  nobody; 
that  she  and  her  family  were  now  highly 
respectable,  and  independent  of  favour  and 
assistance;  and  she  resolved  to  wash  her 
hands  of  a  troublesome  affair — to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  a  merit  of  that. 

So  she  began  by  acknowledging  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  “  last  words admitted  the 
pocket-book  as  the  source  whence  she  in¬ 
ferred  the  connexion  between  Mr,  Maberly 
and  Old  Umbrellas ;  and  explained  that  she 
preferred  to  retain  the  papers  in  her  own 
j^ession  till  Charles  came  of  age,  and  she 
W  an  opportunity  of  delivering  them  to 
him  personally.  “  Here  it  is,”  she  8.nid,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  pocket-book  from  the  depths  of 


an  Indian  jar.  “  I  confide  them  into  your 


while  we  were  talking  and  that,  there  comes 
a  hackney-coach  a  driving  up  to  our  door, 
and  mother  opens  it,  and  out  comes  a  friend 
of  ours  which  was  a  monthly,  and  a  little 
stranger  that  were  well  wrapped  up.  Of 
course  it  drawed  my  attraction ;  so  I  leaves 
William — he  got  under  the  cart  out  of  the 
helements — and  goes  in.  ‘  There,*  says  our 
friend,  uncovering  it,  ‘  is  a  hinfant,  blessed 
lamb,  which  I  confides  to  your  charge,  Mrs. 
Oakle.  Nobody’s  never  seen  it,  for  the  poor 
thing’s  too  ill — I’ve  left  her  in  werry  good 
hands— and  the  father  don’t  want  to.  '  “  Can 
you  rear  it  aw.ay  for  a  little  while?”  says  he, 
“  I  know  a  lady  a.s  can,”  says  I.  "  Then  for 
God  s  sake  take  it,”  says  he,  “  and  make  what 
per  vision  you  like  !”  ‘  But  that,’  says  our 
friend,  ‘  was  a  week  ago ;  his  conscience  was 


hown  hands,  like  the  faithful  servant  and  his 
talon  :  and  now  my  object  is  done.  Recker- 
•eat  in  pace.  Perhaps  you  may  find  some¬ 
thing  in  it  about  your  lost  ma !"’ 


in  a  sort  of  fluster,  I  spose,’  says  our  friend; 


‘  but  I  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  little  job 
for  you,  Mrs.  Oakle — he’s  lot’s  of  money! 
and  it  might  do  the  wretch  good  by  taking 
him  of  bis  word.  So  here  I  am  by  the  first 
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coach,  Mrs.  Oakle,’ sajrs  kbe.  ‘You  dolour  shall  not  quarrel  about.’  There,  that’s  what 
best  by  the  little  precious,  and  1  dessay  I  she  said,  and  then  she  went  oiT  as  she  came, 
shall  be  down  here  again  before  a  week's  out  — William  wasn’t  gone  when  I  come  back 
to  fetch  it  away,  and  bring  something  hand-  — not  he.  lie  was  under  the  cart,  God  bleta 
some  for  your  trouble,  which,  of  course,  we  jou !” 


“  But  what  of  the  name  T  Charles  in¬ 
quired. 

“  Oh,  I  forgot  about  that.  ‘  What’s  its 
name?’  says  my  mother.  ‘  Give  it  a  name, 
Mrs.  Winsor.’  ‘  Well,  it’s  a  gal,’  says  our 
friend  ;  ‘a  little  gal ;  and  its  father’s  name 
seems  to  be  Maberly.  Suppose  we  gives  it 
two  M’s,  just  for  the  non  plush.’  ‘  Mary 
Maberly  ?’  suggestes  my  mother.  '  Maty  let 


it  be,  ma’am,’  says  Mrs.  Winsor.  And  she 
never  came  back  no  more.  We  did  hear 
that  she  hurt  her  leg,  and  went  into  the 
hospital  and  died;  and  we  suppose  it  was 
about  that  time.” 

“And  that’s  all,  is  it?  But  yon  know 
the  date — you  sorely  know  the  date  T 

“  Not  exactually ;  but  it  must  be  about 
twenty  years  ago,  nr  a  little  more.  Let  me 
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see.  My  Johnny  was  bom -  Hnt  there, 

mother  knows,  for  slie  noticed  at  the  time, 
and  fonnd  it  was  the  very  day  that  her  first 
died.  So  she  naturally  took  to  the  little 
thinR,  though  she  had  no  renoomeration  for 
it ;  hut  after  a  few  years  she  got  touched  in 
the  head,  and  I  brought  Mary  home  to  live 
with  me.” 

This  completed  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Kiddle. 
She  took  a  second  glass  of  rum,  nibbling  a 
slice  of  lemon  between  the  sips  for  gentility’s 
sake,  and  resigned  herself  to  the  embraces  of 
her  easy  chair.  But  before  he  departed, 
Charles  learned  where  Mrs.  Oakle  dwelt ;  and 
though  repeatedly  warned  that  the  old  lady 
was  ton  cracked,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
cunning,  to  give  any  information,  Charles 
determined  to  allow  neither  the  shrewdness 
of  her  mind  nor  any  fracture  of  her  skull  to 
deter  him  from  making  the  attempt.  If  the 
books  contained  the  name  of  the  little 
stranger — hurried  away,  all  pink  and  uncon¬ 
scious,  from  her  wretched  mother — might 
they  not  also  record  the  date  at  which  she 
was  born  ?  And  if  that  should  tally  with 
the  day  so  gravely,  so  solemnly  kept  at  57, 
Cheyne-walk,  ever  since  his  advent  there — 
the  day  evidently  set  apart  on  his  account — 
that  would  be  evidence  enough.  It  would 
be  evidence  enough  that  Richard  Maberly 
had  a  niece,  if  not  a  nephew,  or  a  daughter ; 
for  Charles  conld  not  help  associating  that 
wild  changed  mother  of  whom  Old  Um¬ 
brellas  had  told  him,  with  the  wretched 
mother  whose  baby  was  tom  away  the  rainy 
night  (the  baby  being  Mary)-— and  both 
mother  and  baby  with  the  solemn-kept  days 
at  Cheyne-walk,  which  only  deep  sorrow  or 
remorse  conld  keep.  And  then  in  the  vague 
clouds  through  which  be  looked  as  he 
thought  of  these  things,  rose  a  face  which 
by  no  ingenuity  could  be  supposed  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them :  the  dark,  imperial 
face  of  Anrelie  Maberly. 

A  hundred  little  circumstances  had  led 
Charles  up  to  these  suspicions,  and  the  proof, 
perhaps,  lay  now  in  bis  hands.  He  bade 
Mrs.  Kiddle  an  affectionate  but  hasty  fare¬ 
well,  promising  to  call  again  soon,  for  the 
express  and  undivided  purpose  of  taking  tea 
with  her.  And  “  mind,  Mr.  Charle.s,”  said 
she,  as  she  attended  him  to  the  door,  “  no 
brigamy  1  Be  sure  there’s  no  brigamy,  what¬ 
ever  you  do  I  I’ve  children  of  my  own,” 
she  plaintively  added. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TUE  POCKET-liOOK. 

Sh.\i.i.  I  conceal  that  again,  when  Charles 
sat  in  the  quiet  of  bis  chambers  after  his 
quiet  tavern  chop ;  after  the  vulgar  echoes 
of  Mrs.  Kiddle’s  speech  had  done  dying  in 
his  ears  ;  after  the  printer’s  boy,  howling  at 
his  gates,  had  been  dismissed  therefrom,  and 
he  was  at  peace — shall  I  conceal  that,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  still  unexplored 
pocket-book,  the  dark  imperial  face  glowed 
in  the  eyes  of  his  mind  again?  The  vision 
rose  vividly — that  is  to  say,  there  was  mean¬ 
ing  in  it  deeper  than  usual :  for  memory  will 
have  to  do  with  no  more  flesh  and  blood  than 
will  retain  the  soul  in  it.  Do  the  eyes  that 
looked  so  suddenly  up  to  yours  from  the  ferns 
at  the  flower-show  live  and  shine  like  gems 
for  ever,  while  other  eyes  that  you  have  seen 
often  and  for  hours  are  dim  and  unwilling  to 
he  recalled  ?  The  reason  is  the  same.  What 
are  the  soft  cheeks  of  my  love,  that  I  re¬ 
member  them  even  better  than  her  daintier 
lips  ?  And  as  for  noses,  a  pretty  nose  is 
never  well  remembered — only  a  proud  nose, 
a  strong  note,  a  naive  nose,  or  a  little  silly 
nose. 

Then  yon  think,  perhaps,  that  because 
Aurelie’a  beautiful  face  presented  itself  so 
vividly  before  Charles  Maberly’s  imagination, 
there  may  have  been  that  expression  on  it 
which  we  beheld  when  she  bade  him  good 
night  not  long  since  ?  Truly  it  was  expressive 
enough,  and  might  have  troubled  the  dreams 
of  any  man,  ever  so  dull.  It  might  have  made 
his  evening’s  reflections  very  comfortable,  or 
uncomfortable,  according  os  bis  ear  happened 
to  be  inclined  to  Love  or  Duty,  or  w^tever 
may  stand  for  them.  But,  dear  reader,  you 
are  wrong  in  your  surmises.  This  picture  of 
Aurelie  now  on  the  young  man's  mind  has 
even  more  of  the  woman  in  it;  it  is  a  newer 
and  a  truer  picture  of  what  may  have  lain 
beneath  the  tide  in  the  depths  of  her  heart ; 
and,  consequently,  we  cannot  avoid  the  belief 
that  within  these  few  days,  spite  of  the 
young  man’s  banishment,  Aurelie  and  he 
have  met  again.  If  so,  and  I  at  least  feel 
convinced  of  it,  it  needs  nut  the  placid  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  he  regards  that  newer 
portrait  to  assure  us  that  he  has  fairly  driven 
the  nnhappy  girl’s  secrets  out  intoopen  field. 

“  Aurelie  Maberly,  glorious  woman  !”  said 
he,  his  fbrehead  clouding  over  his  darkening 
eyes,  **  what  is  there  for  us  here  in  this  dull 
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little  shillioK’s  worth  of  red  leather?  Here 
we  shall  find  your  Charlotte,  perhaps,  who 
has  lain  rankling  in  your  heart  so  long, 
amidst  the  pale  branches  of  unsunned  affec¬ 
tions,  growing  wide,  and  -weedy,  and  fruit¬ 
less, — with  the  passions  and  ambitions  that 
twine  in  with  them,  and  the  memory  of  little 
Constance,  sharp  and  bitter.  And  what,  I 
wonder,  for  me 

He  loosened  the  clasps,  drew  forth  some 
dozen  little  pa)iers — memoranda,  letters,  or 
copies  of  letters.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
read  them,  and  they  might  prove  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  many  readers  if  reproduced  here. 
The  letter  from  onr  sweet-mouthed  mother  to 
her  unhappy  son,  so  roundabout  in  its  desire 
to  avoid  as  much  pain  and  blame  as  possible 
(it  announced  that  dear  Torn  need  send  no 
more  letters  to  the  parsonage  for  Charlotte, 
for  she  was  not  there),  is  interesting.  So  is 
a  letter  from  Charlotte  herself  to  the  s.ame — 
a  beautiful,  innocent,  foolish  letter,  done 
when  she  was  but  sixteen,  and  her  woman’s 
spirit  scarce  awoke ;  only  it  is  a  little  too 
painful  now,  knowing  what  we  know.  Charles 
saw  many  painful  things  in  this  letter ;  and 
when  be  came  to  another  scrap,  written  in 
the  same  hand — the  note  which  Harper  Ma- 
berly  found  under  the  pillow  she  slept  on 
that  night  at  Long  Acre — the  young  man’s 
eyes  darkened  still  more,  and  he  said  that 
such  a  mother  might  well  be  his.  When, 
indeed,  be  saw,  or  rather  when  he  heard,  the 
soft  innocence,  like  the  brook  in  the  copse, 
rippling  in  the  one  paper,  and  the  weary 
despair  spread  all  abroad  in  the  other — when 
he  perceived  that  this  Charlotte  must  be  she 
whose  baby  was  taken  from  her  afterwards — 
the  same  whose  guilt  or  misfortunes  had 
changed  her  into  the  fierce,  proud,  reckless 
woman  described  by  Harper  the  night  he 
died — Charles  Maberly  even  wished  that  such 
a  woman  had  been  his  mother.  It  would 
save  him  the  damnation,  at  least,  said  he,  of 
being  iiifidel  to  the  faith  of  some  purer 
mother,  who,  may  be,  rested  her  reward  in 
him — of  being  the  canker  in  the  hopes  which 
grew  by  right  in  her  virtuous  and  gentle 
heart.  He  remembered  wliat  Old  Umbrellas 
had  said  of  his  mother’s  eyes :  how  they  were 
once  broad,  and  frank,  and  full  of  peace; 
and  how  afterwards  they  seemed  not  so 
large,  but  banked  and  guarded.  Then,  look¬ 
ing  into  his  own  soul,  ho  thought  how  natu  ■ 
ral  it  would  be  if  those  fierce  and  guarded 
eyes  had  brooded  over  his  birth  ere  he  was 


born;  while  as  for  the  broad,  tlie  peaceful 
eyes,  was  there  not  some  tradition  in  his  mind 
of  something  like  them  too? — vague  as  it 
was,  sorrowful  as  it  w'as,  as  something  also 
once  possessed,  now  .\l.so  forfeited  and  far  off. 

Rut  that  could  not  be.  in  the  face  of  the 
pocket-book  evidence,  Mrs.  Kiddie’s  evidence, 
and  the  evidence  of  circumstances,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  anything  but  this  :  The 
writer  of  the  beautiful  foolish  letter  was  also 
the  writer  of  the  sad  despairing  letter :  in 
the  first  she  wrote  to  a  lover  well  loved — 
in  the  second  she  appealed  as  to  an  injured 
lover  concerning  her  child,  which  was  not 
his :  the  child  taken  away  snddeyly,  and 
without  her  mother’s  consent  or  knowledge, 
was  Mary:  the  name  of  Mary’s  father  was 
Maberly;  and  if  H.irper  Jlaberly  was  not  the 
man,  as  he  plainly  could  not  be,  then  the 
solemn-kept  days,  the  anxious  interest  he 
had  taken  in  Charles  himself,  a  hundred 
little  matters  not  here  to  be  detailed,  pointed 
directly  to  Richard  Maberly  as  the  man. 

But  there  was  a  memorandum  in  Harper’e 
hand  to  the  effect  that  (“  obliged  by  the  love 
I  had  for  her,  and  because  the  happiness  she 
once  was  to  me  was  not  less  than  my  grief 
for  her  now,  or  her  own  sorrow,”)  he  h.ad 
made  long  and  painful  search  for  the  child, 
and  had  found  him !  This  was  one  of  the 
I  things  that  staggered  our  Southwark  friends  ; 
and  how  was  it  to  be  explained  ?  After 
some  moments’  thought,  “  Friend,”  said 
Charles  to  an  imaginary  Old  Umbrellas,  sit¬ 
ting  bent  and  abstracted  at  the  other  side 
of  tlie  hearth,  as  in  life  he  used  to  do,  “  that 
child  was  an  accident  too.  The  devil  drop¬ 
ped  him  in  your  path;  you  picked  him  up; 
and  here  I  am !” 

And,  indeed,  seriously!  that  is  the  only 
account  of  Charlie’s  birth,  parentage,  or 
origin  I  have  been  able  to  collect  to  this  day! 

In  any  point  of  view,  it  is  not  an  improv¬ 
ing  fact  to  learn  that  you  belong  to  nobody. 
And  it  w.as  with  a  feeling  strangely  com¬ 
pounded  of  gloom  and  triumph  that  Charles 
s,aw  himself  cut  off  from  all  the  world — as  it 
were,  at  the  very  root.  This,  he  half  thought, 
was  even  better  than  to  be  the  son  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  with  all  her  beauty,  her  old  innocence, 
her  passidn,  and  her  guilt.  He  stood  alone 
on  the  earth,  then,  with  his  human  heart! 
He  was  responsible,  then,  to  his  own  soul 
only,  and  to  Whatever  had  cast  it  naked  into 
the  world. 

These  were  dark  thoughts  to  think. 
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Charles  knew  it ;  but  his  Rhenish  flssk  was 
at  his  side,  and  he  thought  on.  He  even 
laughed  as  he  said  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
be  good  in  this  business,  and,  on  the  whole, 
how  profitable  I  What  magnanimity  would 
the  world  account  it  if,  instead  of  destroying 
these  documents,  of  suppressing  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  disproved  his  claim  on  Richard 
llaberly’s  fortune  or  affection,  be  laid  them 
open  before  his  patron — generously  declared 
that  he  himself  was  all  a  vulgar  mistake ; 
that  the  overlooked  Mary  was  the  real  Pure ; 
and  then — don’t  you  see? — accepted  his 
abandoned  fortunes  at  the  hand  of  her  so 
willing  love  I  There  would  be  a  noble, 
honourable,  high-minded,  generous,  magnani¬ 
mous  line  of  conduct  for  you  I  How  sweetly 
could  he  repose  on  it  in  private  life  1  How 
triumphantly  could  he  appear  before  his 
patron’s  gates,  with  the  Kiddle  note  and  his 
repentance  in  one  hand,  and  such  an  errand 
in  the  other !  How  would  the  fatted  calf  be 
killed — killed,  killed,  thrice  killed!  How 
hopefully  would  thus  be  inaugurated  the 
nniversal  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  in  the 
cottage  which  would  be  purchased  and  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  occasion  I  But — 

“  Aurelie  T  he  cried,  his  eyes  flashing, 
partly  with  light  from  the  Rhenish  flask — 
“  by  thy  passionate  heart,  that  shall  not  be ! 
I  will  have  nothing  1  do  not  win!  And 
from  thy  month,  young  lioness,  will  I  eat 
honey !” 

While  these  thoughts  were  storming 
through  his  mind,  while  he  spake  this  aloud, 
be  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  towards  him,  and, 
as  if  with  a  second  and  independent  mind, 
wrote  rapidly.  They  were  two  scraps  of 
verses ;  the  first — 

“  Truth !"  cried  a  voice ;  but  her  heart  was 
mute : 

It  beat,  and  it  beat,  and  it  would  not  hear. 

“  Love  I"  cried  a  voice - 

And  again — 

Then  wept  my  love :  “  Oh,  shall  I  be 

As  false  to  him  as  thou  to  me  — ” 

"  There,”  said  he,  a  moment  after  his  last 
wild  exclamation ;  “  I  think  that  will  make 
the  text  of  two  very  pretty  things.  And 
now  let  ns  have  a  tune.  A  song  to  thine 
eyes,  Aurelie.  But  first,  0  wine  of  the 
Rhine !  by  your  leave.  He  filled  the  quaint 
glass  again,  drank,  took  his  violin,  threw 
himself  along  a  sofa,  and  forthwith  launched, 
with  a  sort  of  stayed  delirium,  into  a  torrent 


of  sweet  sounds.  It  was  spontaneous,  and 
almost  all  divine ;  though  while  he  played, 
and  the  sweeter  as  he  played,  his  deep  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  vision  of  Aurelie’s  face: 
they  glowed  upon  it,  as  if  he  were  a  charmer, 
charming. 

(To  ie  continued.) 
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LUCKETIA  BORGIA. 

I. 

VEXICE. 

It  was  a  festival  at  Venice — beautiful 
Venice,  the  Sea-Bride, 

.  . ,  .  fresh  ft-om  ocean. 

Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers. 

The  Grimani  palace  was  brilliantly  illu¬ 
minated,  and  all  was  gay,  was  bright,  was 
festal,  within  and  without.  Along  the 
terraces  strolled  the  masked  revellers,  and 
sounds  of  song  broke  upon  the  ear  of  mid¬ 
night  from  passing  gondolas  upon  the  moon¬ 
lit  canal  of  Giudecca. 

“  Beautiful,  beautiful  Venice !"  “  The  day¬ 
light  of  other  skies  is  less  lovely  than  her 
midnight  1 "  “  We  follow  the  senator  Gri¬ 
mani,  in  his  progress  to  Ferrara  to-morrow, 
but  shall  we  find  such  blest  delight,  such 
mirthfulness,  such  brightness,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Po,  I  wonder  7"  Thus  spoke  among 
themselves  a  band  of  light-hearted  revellers, 
Orsini,  Petrncci,  Vitellozzo,  Liverotto.  Gen- 
naro,  one  of  the  band,  but  more  tired  than 
the  rest,  lay  down  upon  a  seat  apart,  and 
rested  his  weary  limbs. 

Challenged,  as  it  were,  to  speak  in 
Ferrara’s  behalf,  Gnbetta  came  eagerly  for¬ 
ward.  There  was  something  sinister  in  his 
looks,  and  though  he  was  with  the  band, 
he  seemed  scarcely  of  them,  as  he  spoke. 

“  Who  doubts  the  glories  of  Ferrara,  my 
friends?  Alphonso  d’Esteis  no  niggard  and 
no  churl,  and  then,  Lncretia  Borgia — ” 

“  Hush,  hush !”  exclaimed  Orsini,  with 
uplifted  finger.  "  Speak  not  her  name,  rash 
man  !” 

“  Thrice  execrated  name !”  cried  one. 

“The  Borgia  !  I  detest,  abhor  her !"  said 
another,  in  a  whisper  of  smothered  hate. 

A  universal  burst  of  execration  here 
smothered  individual  voices  ;  and  Gnbetta 
found  he  had  said  too  much  for  his  com¬ 
pany,  whatever  might  have  been  his  object. 
When  the  hubbub  had  a  little  subsided. 
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Orsini,  with  one  finger  at  his  lips,  summoned  that  he  knew  Orsini’s  story-telling  propen- 
his  friends  around  him,  and  prepared  to  sities  by  interrupting  him. 
tell  them  a  story  of  some  sort.  The  bustle  “  I  wish  you  would  leave  off  your  pratin|^ 

and  noise  bad  aroused  Gennaro,  who  showed  tricks,  Orsini !  Leave  the  Borgia  alone,  and 


mind  your  own  business.”  This  was  spoken,  quiet.  He  obeyed  with  a  growl,  and  settled 
not  angrily,  but  with  the  kindly  freedom  of  himself  to  sleep  in  a  corner.  Probably  ho 
a  friend  who  could  take  liberties.  But  the  had  heard  the  same  tale  many  times  from 
desire  of  the  others  to  hearOrsini's  story,  his  friend  Orsini,  delivered  to  different 
whatever  it  might  be — and,  in  truth,  it  was  audiences. 

of  no  great  moment — would  not  be  dis-  I  “  It  chanced,”  said  Orsini,  “  that  during 
appointed,  and  Gennaro  was  bidden  to  keep  !  the  memorable  and  fatal  war  of  the  Rimini, 
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1  got  dangerously  wounded.  When  nearly 
lifeless  and  quite  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
Oennaro  came  to  my  relief,  gave  me  his 
horse,  conveyed  me  to  a  place  of  safety  in  a 
wood,  and  tended  me  like  a  brother — ” 

“  We  know  Gennaro’s  goodness,  we  know 
it  well  r  exclaimed  all  the  band  with  one 
Toice.  I 

“  There  we  swore  to  live  and  die  together,  j 
And  we  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  oath  than  i 
an  aged  man,  of  giant  mould  and  stature, : 
dressed  in  funereal  black,  stepped  forth  from 
the  darkness  of  the  forest,  and  in  a  deep,  { 
aepulchral  voice,  confirmed  the  last  words  of  I 
our  oath — “  Well  said,  brave  youths  !  ye 
thall  die  together  I  But  fiy  the  Borgia, 
the  hateful  Lucretia.  For  where  Lucretia 
is,  there  is  death.”  Then  the  old  sooth- 
aayer  disappeared,  and  the  night  wind 
awfully  repeated  the  dreaded  name  of 
Lucretia  thrice  in  my  ears.  Friends,  I  am 
not  superstitious ;  biU  I  cannot  forget  that 
moment,  and  whenever  I  hear  the  name  of 
Lucretia,  it  is  reproduced  iu  all  its  horrors 
by  memory.  Tut  I  Gennaro  mine  1  thou 
steepest  peacefully,  while  I  am  yielding  to 
these  vague  fantasies.  Lncretia  cannot 
harm  us  in  Venice.  The  Lion  of  onr 
republic  guards  us  welL  Let  us  leave 
Gennaro  to  sleep  it  out,  and  proceed  to  the 
dance!” 

II. 

GEifWAUO  still  slumbered  peacefully  iathc 
absence  of  his  friends.  From  a  passing  gon¬ 
dola  stepped  forth  a  masked  lady.  At  the 
same  iuatant  Gnbetta  loitered  back  to  the 
spot.  The  lady  seemed  entranced  in  gaaing 
at  Gennaro;  clasping  her  hands,  ex- 
clainaad,  **0  tranquil  repose!  O  blessed, 
stinglaaa  sleep !  Sl^p  ever  thus,  for  ever ! 
and  never  may  the  torment  of  nights  like 
mine — Ha !  is  it  thou  T  She  star^. 

“  Ves,  it  is  I,”  replied  Gnbetta.  **  But  I 
tremble  for  yon  in  Venice.  You  cannot  be 
harmed,  but  you  may  be  insulted.” 

“  Ah  me  I  I  was  not  born  for  such  a  fate. 
All  men  abhor  me.  Oh,  that  I  could  but 
live  so  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten — 
that  1  might  see  the  response  of  pity  and 
of  love  from  one  human  bosom!  Ob,  Gubetta, 
I  would  give  all  my  grandeur  for  one  hour 
of  love,  of  sympathy !  Thou  seest  this 
youthful  sleeper,  Gubetta  ?” 

"  Lady,  I  see  him.  For  days  I  have  closely 
followed  his  footsteps  under  a  feigned  name. 
In  vain  I  have  sought  to  learn  the  secret 


which  draws  thee  from  Ferrara  to  Venios 
thus ;  I  would — ” 

"Hush,”  said  the  masked  lady  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience ;  "  bow  should’st  thou 
know  it?  Leave  me  with  him.”  And 
Gubetta,  like  one  accustomed  to  obey  her, 
retired,  while  two  men,  also  in  masks,  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  stealthy  steps  of  spies. 

Once  more  alone,  as  she  fancied,  the  masked 
lady  gave  way  to  her  emotions,  with  all  the 
passion  of  her  clime  and  century.  Bending 
over  the  sleeping  youth,  she  called  him  by 
the  fondest  names,  and  gazed  on  him  long, 
in  a  passion  of  admiration  or  of  love.  “  O 
beautiful  one  I  0  noble,  open  face  1  At  last 
I  see  him,  and  my  soul  overflows  at  my  eyes. 
Yet,  if  he  shoifld  awake,  spare  me,  kind 
Heaven,  spare  me  the  pang  of  his  contempt! 
Dare  I,  indeed,  awake  him  ?  No,  no,  I  dare 
not  I  My  eyes  are  blind  with  tears ;  I  can¬ 
not  sec  him.  I  must  look  on  him  again,  or 
perish  T 

Turning  her  head  away,  the  lady  removed 
her  mask.  That  glorious  face  of  imperious 
yet  all  womanly  beauty,  those  dreamy  yet 
gleaming  eyes,  that  dazzling  golden  hair,  can 
belong  to  none  but  Lucretia  Borgia  I 

The  sleeper  did  not  rouse  ;  but  the  spies 
had  seen  her  face,  and  now  whispered  together 
in  ominous  accents. 

“  Seest  thou  ?  It  u  she  T’ 

“  In  truth,  and  in  truth,  no  other  T 

“  Who  is  this  stripling,  after  all  ?” 

“  Only  an  adventurer ;  homeless,  father- 
I  less,  but  a  brave  soldier.” 

I  “  1  am  using  all  my  arts  to  entice  him  to 
Ferrara.” 

I  “  To-morrow,  at  dawn,  he  departs  in  the 
I  diplomatic  curtige  of  Grimani.” 

I  '*  It  is  enough.  Let  os  stand  aside.” 

Meanwhile  Lucretia,  overcome  by  an  un- 
i  controllable  impulse,  approached  the  slum¬ 
bering  Gennaro,  and  snatching  his  hand, 
;  kissed  it  wildly.  The  sleeper  awoke,  and 
!  held  her  fast,  in  spite  of  her  struggles  and 
cries. 

“  Great  Heaven !  letme  go !”  she  exclaimed; 
'  but  Gennaro,  dazzled  with  her  beauty,  de- 
,  tained  her  with  a  passionate  clasp. 

“  No,  no,  most  irresistible  signora !  By 
my  faith,  yon  go  not  yet  I  Let  me  look  on 
'  you  again.  Beautiful  creature  that  you  arel 
I  Every  human  heart  must  love  youT  Ln¬ 
cretia  shuddered. 

"  Love  me  t  Is  it  possible  that  one,  that 
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you — Ob,  tell  me  that  you  lore  me,  and  I 
€are  for  no  more  T’ 

“  Love  you,  dear  lady  ?  aye,  aa  much  as 
I  may,  I  love  you.” 

Lucretia,  trembling  with. strong  emotion, 
listened  and  hesitated,  with  an  expression  of 
inquiry  on  her  face  which  did  not  escape 
Cennaro.  “  .4s  much  as  I  may,  I  lore  you  !" 
Mysterious  words,  of  which  she  would  fain 
know  the  meaning,  if  possible.  She  lingered. 

“  Listen  to  me,”  Gennaro  resumed,  “  1  will 
apeak  truth. .  There  is  one  dearer  to  me — 
one  who  has  prior,  stronger  claims  upon  my 
heart  than  any  other  woman.” 

“  Who  is  it  ?  Speak !” 

“  My  mother." 

“  Thy  mother  ?  She !  Oh,  say  once 
more  thou  lovest  her  1" 

“  More  than  my  life,  I  love  her.” 

“And  where  is  she,  thy  mother  whom 
thou  lovest  so  well?" 

Lucretia  fixed  upon  Gennaro  a  glance  that 
pierced  him  through  and  through,  while  he 
told  the  story  of  his  foundling  nurture  and 
his  foundling  toils ;  and  of  a  stranger,  a 
soldier,  who  sought  him  out  when  arrived  at 
manhood,  told  him  be  was  not  ignobly  born, 
gave  him  arms  and  a  horse,  and  a  writing 
from  his  mother  solemnly  charging  him  not 
to  seek  to  know  her  name,  but  to  be  worthy 
of  himself.  With  hands  pressed  to  her  side, 
as  if  to  still  the  beating  of  her  heart,  Lucretia 
listened  to  Gennaro's  story,  and  when  he 
produced  from  his  bosom  his  mother’s  letter, 
and  she  leaned  over  to  look  at  it,  Gennaro 
fancied  a  tear  fell  upon  the  paper. 

“  Ah  me !”  said  Lucretia,  drawing  a  long 
sigh  of  relief,  “  who  can  tell  how  many  tears 
your  mother  may  have  wept  when  inditing 
this  letter !” 

“And  I,  lady — think  you  that  I, too,  have 
not  wept  when  reading  it  ?  Blest  Virgin  I 
you  also  weep  !  Is  it  possible  ?” 

“I  weep?  Oh,  yes,  I  weep  for  your 
mother — how  should  I  not  pity  her?  And, 
in  truth,  I  weep  also  for  you.” 

“  0  sweetest  soul !  most  gentle  and  com¬ 
passionate  lady !  Every  moment  that  passes 
makes  you  dearer  in  my  eyes  I" 

“  Love  thou  thy  mother,  dear  youth  1 
Keep  the  command  she  gives  thee,  and  pray 
Heaven  that  one  day  its  anger  may  pass  away 
from  her,  and  she  may  press  thee  to  her  heart. 
Ah,  people  approach  us — I  must  go.” 

“  Lady,  you  shall  not  go!"  cried  Gennaro, 
still  holding  her,  and  gazing  on  her  face  with 


eyes  that  spoke  the  fire  in  his  bosom.  “Tell 
me  but  who  you  are  f 

“I — I  am — I  am  one  who  lives  only  in 
your  love !  Let  that  suffice.  I  must  go. 
Unhand  me !  0  Heaven  !" 

At  this  instant,  Orsini  and  his  companions 
returned.  Lncretia's  mask  was  now  replaced, 
but  the  moment  Orsini  had  observed  her, 
he  had  pointed  her  out  to  bis  comrades.  He 
approached,  and  overheard  the  words,  “  One 
that  lives  only  in  thy  love,"  addressed  to 
Gennaro. 

“  I  will  tell  that  T’  he  exclaimed  to  Lucretia, 
thfusting  himself  in  her  way  to  prevent  her 
passing,  “  Yon  are  not  going  so  quickly, 
lady !” 

Lucretia  called  on  Gennaro  for  help,  but 
almost  before  she  had  spoken  be  was  at  her 
side.  “  Who  lays  a  finger  on  this  lady  is  no 
friend  of  Gennaro’s  T 

“Calm  yourself," 'said  Orsini  coldly,  “we 
merely  wish  to  tell  her  who  we  are."  Lucretia 
bowed  her  head,  but  not  so  swiftly  that 
Gennaro  failed  to  see  her  features  wrenched 
and  paled  with  a  strong  agony  of  emotion. 

“Now,  fair  signora,  listen  1”  said  Orsini, 
advancing.  “  I  am  Maffio  Orsini,  whose 
brother  you  slew,  sleeping !” 

“  And  I,”  said  another,  “am  Vitelli,  whose 
uncle  you  murdered,  that  you  might  seize  his 
domain  1” 

“And  I,”  said  another,  “am  nephew  of 
that  Appiano  treacherously  slain  by  yon  at 
a  foul,  shameless  feast  1” 

“  And  I,”  said  another,  “  am  Petrucci, 
whose  domain  of  Sienna  you  cruelly  seized  I” 

“And  I,”  said  the  last,  “am  kinsman  of 
him  whom  you  flung  into  the  Tiber  P 

“  Now,”  cried  Orsini,  “  now  we  have  de> 
scribed  ourselves,  let  her  tell  you  her  name 
and  description.” 

A  cry  for  pity  was  wmng  from  Lucretia, 
which  only  the  presence  of  him  whom  she 
loved  could  have  drawn  from  her.  In  vain  I 
She  fell  imploringly  at  Gennaro’s  feet  with 
wild  cries  of  deprecation ;  but  while  she  yet 
spoke,  her  mask  was  torn  from  her,  and  one 
fierce,  exultant  shout  broke  from  those  who 
surrounded  her — 

“  Behold  her — shameless,  peijured,  in¬ 
famous  I  It  is  the  Borgia  1” 

Lucretia  fell  in  a  swoon.  The  blood  for¬ 
sook  her  cheek,  and  her  long  golden  hair 
swept  the  ground  in  a  wild,  dishevelled  mua. 
Who  can  tell  what  thoughts  coursed  through 
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her  fUming  brain  when  she  awoke,  and  foond 
Gennaro  gone  7 

III. 

FERRARA. 

Arrived  at  Ferrara,  strange  toils  of  danger 
encircle  the  band  of  youthful  adventurers. 
Can  Lucretia  Borgia  forget  the  insult  offered 
to  her  by  Orsini  and  his  companions  ?  Can 
she  remember  and  not  revenge?  And 
Alphonso,  the  jealous  Alphoiiso,  has  long 
tracked  the  footsteps  of  Gennaro  by  his  spies, 
and  now  meditates  his  doom.  Two  dark, 
opposing  Fates,  each  with  her  own  victims 
singled  out,  and  all  unconscious  of  the 
coming  blow,  glare  at  each  other  through  the 
gloom  of  circumstance,  and  terrible  must  be 
tbs  conflict  between  them ! 

While  Orsini,  Gubetta  (for  Gubetta  still 
hovers  near  Gennaro),  Gennaro,  and  the  rest 
of  the  band,  were  discussing  a  festival  at  the 
Palace  Negroni,  for  which  invitations  had 
been  sent  to  Orsini  and  others,  Gennaro, 
taunted  with  his  sadness,  and  rallied 
about  his  previous  interview  with  Lucretia, 
publicly  struck  at  her  name,  inscribed 
upon  her  palace  in  letters  of  gold.  It 
was  not  unnoticed.  Lucretia's  spies  had 
seen  the  daring  insult  to  her  escutcheon.  The 
rest  trembled  at  the  audacity  of  this  youthful 
adventurer,  who  thus  publicly,  in  Ferrara, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  dreaded  name, 
avowed  his  hate  of  the  Borgia.  Meantime, 
Astolfo,  the  ageiit  of  Lucretia  in  Ferrara, 
who  had  orders  to  convey  Gennaro  to  her 
presence,  was  overpowered  and  carried  off  by 
a  band  of  bravos  under  the  direction  of  Rus- 
tigbello,  the  duke's  emissary.  In  these 
matters,  in  times  of  darkness  and  cruelty, 
everything  goes  by  right  of  strength  and 
quickness,  aud  circumstances  favoured  the 
duke. 

lu  a  chamber  in  the  ducal  palace  stood 
Alphonso,  giving  directions  to  Itustighello 
where  to  find  the  terrible  wine  of  the 
Borgias.  "  Take  thou  the  gold  and  silver 
vases  iuto  the  next  chamber ;  but  touch  not 
the  wine  in  the  golden  vase.  Wait  without, 
with  thy  sword.  If  I  call  thee,  bring  the 
vases.  If  thou  hearest  any  other  signal, 
come  with  thy  sword.” 

Alphonso  bad  scarcely  fin'ished  speaking, 
when  an  usher  announced  the  duchess.  She 
entered,  imperiously  beautiful. 

**1  come,  Alphonso,  for  vengeance  I  Your 
wife’s  name  has  been  insulted  in  the  open 
day  in  Ferrara.”  I 


“  I  know  it.” 

“  Know  it !  and  do  yon  not  punish  7 
Alphonso  suffers  this  traitor  to  live!”  . 

“  Patience.  The  miscreant  will  soon  be 
here.” 

“  Whoever  he  may  be,  I  claim  that  he  die 
before  my  eyes.  By  your  love  for  Lucretia, 
give  me  your  ducal  word  that  he  dies,  and  iu 
my  presence.” 

“My  pledge  is  given!”  A  fiendish  smile 
played  around  the  lips  of  Alphonso  as  be 
uttered  these  words.  "  Bring  in  the 
prisoner!”  and  the  guards  dragged  forward 
the  youth  whom  Lucretia  had  met  in  Fer¬ 
rara. 

When  Lucretia  saw  Gennaro,  she  started, 
and  her  blood  seemed  curdled  at  its  source. 
Not  a  symptom  of  her  agitation  was  lost 
upon  the  duke.  At  last  she  spoke,  in  a 
voice  thick  and  tremulous  with  contending 
feelings. 

“  This  is  not  he!  Some  of  his  wild  com*, 
panions — ”  But  Gennaro  interrupted  her, 
and  challenged  his  doom. 

“  Duke  Alphonso,  I  am  unused  to  false¬ 
hood.  It  was  I  r’ 

It  was  impossible  for  Lucretia  to  conceal 
her  emotion  from  Alphonso.  He  pretended 
to  misunderstand  it ;  and  whispered  her,  in  a 
fond,  encouraging  tone,  that  she  had  his 
word,  and  nothing  should  save  the  prisoner. 
In  a  hasty  whisper,  Lucretia  entreated  a  few 
moments’  audience  of  her  husband  alone,  and 
Gennaro- was  taken  away.  The  only  effect 
of  her  urgent,  almost  passionate,*  entreaties 
that  the  prisoner’s  life  might  be  spared,  was 
to  inflame  the  jealousy  and  rage  of  the  duke, 
which  now  burst  out  into  a  flame,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  her  prayers  in  a  fury  of  vindictive 
threats.  At  last,  he  said,  with  diabolical 
calmness  of  manner — 

“  Choose,  Lucretia,  choose  between  sword 
and  poison — by  one  or  the  other  the  accom¬ 
plice  of  your  infamy  dies,  now,  before  your 
eyes !  That  was  your  prayer.  I  grant  it, 
according  to  my  oath.” 

“  Oh,  not  by  the  sword !  not  by  the  sword, 
monster  I  Unhappy  Gennaro!  I,  too,  shall 
die !” 

At  a  sign  from  Alphonso,  Gennaro  was 
again  brought  in,  guarded. 

“Prisoner,”  said  Alphonso,  “at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  duchess,  who,  in  her  great 
clemency,  forgets  your  crime,  I  grant  yon — 
liberty.” 
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“Serpent!"  thought  Lucretin,  unable  to 
turn  her  face  from  Gennaro. 

“  Besides,"  continued  the  duke,  “  I  know 
Tou  for  a  valiant  soldier,  and  am  unwilling 
to  rob  the  state  of  your  courage  in  arms.” 

“  Signor,"  said  Gennaro,  “  I  am  not  so 
wholly  unworthy  of  your  clemency  as  might 
seem.  Once,  when  your  illustrious  father 
was  hemmed  in  by  adverse  squadrons,  and  in 
danger  of  his  life,  he  was  saved  by  a  volun¬ 
teer.” 

“And  that  volunteer  was  thou!"  almost 
shrieked  Lucretia,  starting  up. 

“  Lady,  it  is  true,”  said  Gennaro,  without 
uplifting  his  eyes  to  hers. 

“Then,  duke — ”  Lucretia  began  in  a 
whisper;  but  he  stopped  her  by  again  ad¬ 
dressing  Gennaro. 

“  Art  thou  willing  to  enrol  thyself  beneath 
my  banner,  and  tight  for  me  ?” 

“  Signor,  I  am  bound  by  an  oath  to  the 
Venetian  Government ;  and  an  oath  is  ever 
sacred.” 

“  I  know  it  is,”  said  Alphonso,  turning  to 
Lucretia  with  a  look  which  blasted  her  rising 
hopes ;  “  I  know  it !  At  least,  accept  this 
parse  of  gold,  brave  soldier.” 

But  Gennaro  declined  to  accept  the  purse. 

“  Then,  soldier,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
custom,  you  will  not  refuse  to  drink  with  us? 
One  generous  cup  of  wine  in  honour  of  our 
friendship  t  Lucretia,  our  consort,  will  be 
our  cup-bearer." 

“Mother!"  said  Gennaro  in  his  inmost 
heart,  “  unknown,  but  dear,  and  ever 
watchful,  I  owe  this  preservation  to  thy 
goodness,  and  thy  intercession  with  Heaven  !^ 

Alphonso  poured  for  himself  from  the 
silver  vase,  and  bade  Lucretia  fill  Gennaro’s 
cup  from  the  golden  vase.  She  obeyed  me¬ 
chanically.  He  drank.  It  was  done  !  The 
poison  of  the  Borgias  was  working  in  his 
veins,  and  in  a  few  moments  would  creep  to 
bis  heart  and  arrest  its  generous  pulse  for 
ever. 

“  Now,  duchess,"  resumed  the  duke,  with¬ 
drawing,  “  you  may  detain  him  in  your 
presence,  or  dismiss  him  at  your  pleasure !” 

It  was  a  cruel  piece  of  mock  complaisance, 
fatal  to  his  wngeance ;  for,  in  a  few  seconds, 
Lucretia  had  snatched  from  her  bosom  the 
antidote  to  the  poison,  of  which  she  alone 
knew  the  secret,  and,  invoking  the  name  of 
Gennaro’s  mother,  had  given  it  to  him,  and 
dismissed  him  by  a  secret  door,  with  frantic 
entreaties  to  fly  from  Ferrara  that  hour. 


The  duke  and  Rustighello  returned,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  Gennaro  a  corpse ;  and  they 
found  him  fled,  and  Lucretia  fainting. 

IV. 

nooji. 

It  was  midnight  of  the  same  day.  Gen¬ 
naro,  brave  as  ever,  and  true  to  his  friends, 
had  stayed  in  Ferrara,  to  attend  with  them 
the  ./?(«  of  the  Princess  Negroni,  in  her 
palace.  Gubetta  also  was  there — the  evil 
genius  of  the  hour. 

When  the  guests  were  heated  with  wine, 
he  proposed  to  withdraw,  saying  he  was  tired 
of  revelry,  and  wanted  rest.  Orsini  entreated 
him  to  remain,  and  hear  a  new  Bacchanalian 
song  he  had  just  composed  —  a  proposal 
which  Gubetta  pretended  to  find  very 
ludicrous ;  he  received  it  with  shouts  of  de¬ 
risive  laughter,  in  which  some  of  the  guests 
joined  him.  Orsini  took  offence  at  the  de¬ 
rision  with  which  bis  offer  of  a  song  was 
received,  and  challenged  Gubetta.  In  the 
turmoil  of  a  general  scuffle,  the  ladies  fled, 
and  the  guests  left  their  swords  without. 
When  peace  was  restored,  a  cup-bearer, 
dressed  in  black,  carried  round  a  goblet  of 
wine  of  Syracuse,  which  was  found  surpass- 
ingly  good,  and  partaken  of  by  way  of  rati¬ 
fying  the  reconciliation.  Gubetta  alone  did 
not  drink ;  which  Gennaro  observing,  Orsini 
said  it  was  no  wonder,  as  he  was  a  great  deal 
too  drunk  already.  However,  he  was  not  too 
drunk  to  call  upon  Orsini  for  his  song. 

THE  SOXG  OF  OUSINI. 

“  Oh,  the  secret  tlirouKli  life  to  be  happy 
I  have  found  and  will  teach  to  my  friends. 

Whether  gloomy  or  bright  be  the  weather. 
Whatever  just  Providence  sends, 

I  joke,  drink,  and  laugh.  Tis  fool’s  sorrow 
To  think  of  the  future  with  pain. 

Never  care,  never  care  for  to-morrow. 

If  to-day  bringeth  joy  in  its  train.” 

As  Orsini  closed  the  last  verse,  voices  were 
heard  in  the  distance,  chanting  in  a  deep, 
sad  undertone : — 

“  The  joy  of  the  profanely  gay 
Will  like  a  vapour  pass  away  I" 

“A  trick  of  the  ladies!"  said  Orsini. 
“  Another  verse,  signors ! 

“Let  us  gather  youth's  sweets  while  'tis  flowering — 

,  Long  life  is  the  life  that  is  gay ; 

And  wlicn  age  comes  grimacing  and  lowering. 

To  frighten  my  poor  breath  away, 

Still  I'll  drink,  joke,  and  laugh.  'Tis  fool's  sorrow 

To  tliiiik  of  tile  future  with  pain. 

Never  care,  never  care  for  to-morrow. 

If  to-day  have  brought  joy  in  its  train." 
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Before  the  echo  of  the  choms,  in  which  all 
had  joined,  carried  away  by  the  buoyancy  of 
Orsini’s  manner,  and  excited  by  the  last 
draught  of  Syracusan  grape,  had  died  away, 
the  mournful  refrain  was  repeated  in  the 
distance, 

“The  Joy  of  the  profanely  gay 
IVill  like  a  rapoor  pass  away !" 

And  Gennaro  and  Orsini  drew  closer  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  torches  began  to  expire,  and 
^e  guests  were  left  in  darkness.  A  vague 
terror  now  spread  through  the  whole  assembly, 
•nd  some  began  to  try  the  doors,  which  were 
found  closed.  But  the  mystery  was  not  long 
in  process  of  solution,  and  one  wild  cry  of 
**  Lost  r’  arose  from  the  guests,  when  the 
folding  portals  were  flung  open,  and,  followed 
by  armed  men,  there  stood  before  them, 
terrible  in  her  loveliness,  beautiful  in  the 
hour  of  her  revenge,  the  Boroia.  A 
word  or  two  explained  to  Orsini  his  position, 
and  part  of  the  mission  of  the  spy  Gubetta. 

“  Signors,"  said  Lncretia,  “  yon  gave  me 
a  sorry  ftte  on  the  Terrace  at  Venice:  1 
retnm  yon  a  supper  in  Ferrara!  Five 
grave-stones  wait  to  cover  you,  andtbepoison 
^  the  Borgias,  mingled  in  that  Syracusan 
enp,  is  rapid  T 

Gennaro  sprang  forward.  “  We  need  six 
stones,  signora;  for  /  am  here,  and  I  have 
drunk." 

“  0  Heaven !  Gennaro  T 

“  Aye,  lady ;  and  ready  to  perish  with  my 
friends.” 

“GnardsP  said  Lncretia  with  terrible 
importance,  “  take  away  the  five  men,  and 
leave  me  alone  with  this  soldier.  Begone, 
and  let  none  dare  enter  this  hall !  How, 
Gennaro,  we  are  alone.  What,  what  could 
have  held  thee  here,  unhappy,  when  1 
bade  thee  fly  7  Again,  thon’rt  poisoned  t” 

“  I  have  the  antidote  thou  gav’st  me." 

**  Ah,  yes  t  kind  Heaven,  I  thank  thee  I 
Drink,  drink,  Gennaro,  for  dear  life!  I  had 
forgotten  thou  hadst  it — bnt  drink  T 

“  I.ady,  not  alone — my  friend — ” 

“  Gennaro,  there  is  not  enough  for  thee  ! 
Oh,  drink  this  moment !" 

“  Begone,  I  say !  We  will  all  die  toge¬ 
ther.  I  will  not  drink  upon  thy  terms! 
Ah  !  ”  A  frenzied  light  gleamed  from  Gen- 
naro’s  eyes,  and  he  snatched  a  knife  from 
the  table,  and  held  it  at  Lncretia’s  bosom ! 
She  shrieked  aloud,  warding  OS'  the  knife. 

"  Thou  art  a  Borgia !  hold,  hold  thy  hand ! 


drink,  for  thine  own  sake,  drink  i  /  die  a 
thousand  times  a  day — I  care  not  for  my¬ 
self,  but  for  thee  I" 

“I  a  Borgia?  I?  Impossible T 
"Time  passes  —  thou  art  dying — only 
drink  !* 

“  My  friend  Orsini  is  dying  too !" 

"  Yield,  yield,  and  drink,  for  thy  mother’s 
sake !  It  is  her  voice  which  spe^  in  my 
anguish,  my  terror.” 

“  Heavens !  Then  perhaps — ” 

“Ah,  yes,  Gennaro,  I  am  she!  My  son, 
my  son,  he  dies!  Who  waits?  'Without 
there !  Help,  help !  0  God  of  pity,  save 
him,  save  him  1” 

“  Cease,  cease,  mother.  It  is  too  late ;  I 
freeze — I  faiift — Mother,  I  die  !’’ 

Alphonso  and  Rustighello  flung  open  the 
doors.  The  clang  of  the  arms  of  the  guards 
profaned  a  chamber  of  the  dead.  Lncretia 
Borgia  lay  cold  and  pale,  a  stony  corpse,  on 
the  livid  body  of  her  son,  twice  poisoned  by 
her  own  hands. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

Few  know  bow  to  estimate  the  precious 
gem  of  friendship  at  its  real  worth;  few 
guard  it  with  the  tender  care  which  its  rarity 
and  excellence  deserves.  Love,  like  the 
beautiful  opal,  is  a  clouded  gem,  which  carries 
a  spark  of  fire  in  its  bosom ;  but  true  friend¬ 
ship,  like  a  diamond,  radiates  steadily  from 
its  transparent  heart. 

This  sentiment  was  never  experienced  in 
greater  depth  and  purity  than  by  David  and 
Jonathan  Trueman,  brothers,  of  nearly  the 
same  age.  Their  friendship  was  not  indeed 
of  that  exciting  and  refreshing  character 
which  is  the  result  of  a  perfect  accord  of 
very  different  endowments.  It  was  unison, 
not  harmony.  In  person,  habits,  and  man¬ 
ners,  they  were  as  mnch  alike  as  two  leaves 
of  the  same  tree.  They  were  both  hereditary 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
remained  so  from  choice.  They  were  ac¬ 
quainted  in  the  same  circle,  and  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits.  “Their  souls  wore  exactly 
the  same  frock-coat  and  morning-dress  of 
life ;  I  mean  two  bodies  with  tin  same  enfis 
and  collars,  of  the  same  colour,  button-boles, 
trimmings  and  cut.” 

Jonathan  was  a  little  less  sedate  than  bis 
elder  brother;  be  indulged  a  little  more  in 
the  quiet,  elderly  sort  of  humour  of  the 
“Cheeryble  Brothers."  Bnt  it  was  merely 
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the  difference  between  the  Mine  Inke  per¬ 
fectly  calm,  or  fiuutlj  rippled  by  the  slightest 
breeze.  They  were  so  constantly  seen  to¬ 
gether,  that  they  were  called  the  Siamese 
Twins.  Unfortunately, -this  similarity  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  sentiment  which  does  not  admit 
of  partnership.  They  both  loved  the  same 
maUen. 

Deborah  Winslow  was  the  only  daughter 
of  one  of  those  substantial  Quakers,  whom  a 
discriminating  observer  would  know,  at  first 
sight,  was  “  well  to  do  in  the  world for 
the  fine  broadcloth  coat  and  glossy  hat  spoke 
that  fact  with  even  less  certainty  than  the 
perfectly  comfortable  expression  of  connte- 
nanoe.  l^is  petted  child  was  like  a  blossom 
planted  in  snnny  places,  and  shielded  from 
every  rude  wind.  All  her  little  lady-like 
whims  were  indulged.  If  the  drab-coloured 
silk  was  not  exactly  the  right  shade,  or  the 
Braithwaite  muslin  was  not  sufficiently  fine 
and  trausparent,  orders  must  be  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don,  that  her  daintiness  might  be  Mtisfied. 
Her  countenance  was  a  true  index  of  life 
passed  without  strong  emotions.  The  month 
was  like  a  babe's,  the  blue  eyes  were  mild 
and  innocent,  and  the  oval  face  was  unvary¬ 
ing  in  the  delicate  tint  of  the  sweet  pea 
blossom.  Her  hair  never  straggled  into 
ringlets,  or  played  with  the  breeze ;  its  silky 
bands  were  always  like  molasses-candy, 
moulded  to  yellowish  whiteness,  and  laid  in 
glossy  braids. 

There  is  much  to  be  Mid  in  favour  of  this 
unvarying  serenity ;  for  it  Mves  a  vast 
amount  of  suffering.  But  all  natures  cannot 
thus  glide  through  an  unrufiled  existence. 
Deborah’s  quiet  temperament  made  no  re¬ 
sistance  to  its  uniform  environment;  but  had 
I  been  trained  in  her  exact  sect,  I  should 
inevitably  have  boiled  over  and  melted  the 
monlds. 

She  had  always  been  acquainted  with  the 
Trueman  brothers.  They  all  attended  the 
same  school,  and  they  Mt  in  sight  of  each 
other  at  the  same  meeting ;  tbongh  Quaker 
custom,  ever  careful  to  dam  up  human  nature 
within  Mfe  limits,  ordained  that  they  should 
be  seated  on  different  sides  of  the  house,  and 
pass  out  by  different  doors.  They  visited  the 
same  neighbours,  and  walked  home  in  com¬ 
pany.  She  probably  never  knew,  with  posi¬ 
tive  certainty,  which  of  the  brothers  she 
preferred ;  she  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  loving  them  both ;  but  Jonathan  happened 
to  ask  first  whether  she  loved  him. 


It  was  during  an  evening  walk  that  he 
first  mentioned  the  subject  to  David ;  and  he 
could  not  see  how  bis  limbs  trembled,  and 
his  face  flushed.  The  emotion,  though 
strong  and  painful,  was  soon  snppressed;  and 
in  a  voice  but  slightly  constrained,  he  in¬ 
quired,  “Does  Deborah  love  thee,  brother?” 

The  young  man  replied  that  he  thought 
so,  and  he  intended  to  ask  her,  as  soon  as 
the  way  opened. 

David  likewise  thought  that  Deborah  was 
attached  to  him ;  and  he  had  invited  her  to 
ride  the  next  day,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  point.  Never  bad  his  peace¬ 
ful  soul  been  in  such  a  tumult.  Sometimes 
he  thought  it  would  be  right  and  honourable 
to  tell  Deborah  that  they  both  loved  her,  and 
ask  her  to  name  her  choice.  “  But  then  if 
she  should  prefer  roe,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“  it  will  make  dear  Jonathan  very  unhappy ; 
and  if  she  should  choose  him,  it  will  be  a 
damper  on  their  happiness  to  know  that  I 
am  diMppointed.  If  she  accepts  him,  I  will 
keep  my  secret  to  myself.  It  is  a  heavy 
cross  to  take  up ;  but  William  Penn  Mys, 
‘No  cross,  no  crown.’  In  this  case,  I  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  the  crown,  if  I  could 
get  rid  of  the  cross.  But  then  if  I  lay  it 
down,  poor  Jonathan  must  bear  it.  I  bars 
always  found  that  it  brought  great  peace  of 
mind  to  conquer  selfishness,  and  I  will  strive 
to  do  so  now.  As  my,brother's  wife,  she  will 
still  be  a  near  and  dear  friend;  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  will  seem  almost  like  my  own.” 

A  current  of  counter ,  thoughts  rushed 
through  his  mind,  lie  rose  quickly  and 
walked  the  room,  with  a  feverish  agitation 
be  had  never  before  experienced.  But 
through  all  the  conflict,  the  idea  of  Mving 
his  brother  from  suffering  remained  para¬ 
mount  to  his  own  pain. 

The  promised  ride  could  not  be  avoided, 
but  it  proved  a  temptation  almost  too  strong 
for  the  good  unselfish  man.  Deborah’s  sweet 
face  looked  so  pretty  under  the  shadow  of 
her  plain  bon'iet ;  her  soft  hand  remained  in 
bis  so  confidingly,  when  she  was  about  to 
enter  the  chaise,  and  turned  to  speak  to  her 
mother ;  she  smiled  on  him  so  affectionately, 
and  called  him  Friend  David  in  such  winning 
tones,  that  it  required  all  his  strength  to 
avoid  uttering  the  question,  which  for  ever 
trembled  on  his  lips,  “  Dost  thou  love  me, 
Deborah?”  But  always  there  rose  between 
them  the  image  of  that  dear  brother,  who 
slept  in  his  arms  in  childhood,  and  shared 
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the  same  apartment  now.  “  Let  him  hare 
the  first  chance,”  he  said  to  himself.  "  If 
he  is  accepted,  I  will  be  resiftiied,  and  will  be 
to  them  both  a  true  friend  tlirough  life.”  A 
very  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  alone  be¬ 
trayed  bis  agitation,  when  he  opened  the  door 
of  her  house,  and  said,  “  Farewell,  Deborah.” 

In  a  few  days,  Jonathan  informed  him 
that  he  was  betrothed;  and  the  magnani¬ 
mous  brother  wished  him  joy  with  a  sincere 
heart,  concealing  that  it  was  a  sad  one.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  go  away,  that  he  might 
not  be  daily  reminded  of  what  he  had  lost ; 
but  the  fear  of  marring  their  happiness 
enabled  him  to  choose  the  wiser  part  of 
making  at  once  the  effort  that  must  be  made. 
No  one  suspected  the  sacrifice  he  laid  on  the 
altar  of  friendship.  When  the  young  couple 
were  married,  he  taxed  his  ingenuity  to 
furnish  whatever  he  thought  would  please 
the  bride  by  its  peculiar  neatness  and  ele¬ 
gance.  At  first  he  found  it  very  hard  to 
leave  them  by  their  cozy,  pleasant  fireside, 
and  go  to  his  own  solitary  apartment,  where 
he  never  before  had  dwelt  alone ;  and  when 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  looked  at  each 
other  tenderly,  the  glance  went  through  his 
heart  like  an  arrow  of  fire.  But  when  De¬ 
borah,  with  gentle  playfulness,  apologized 
for  having  taken  his  brother  away  from  him, 
he  replied,  with  a  quiet  smile,  “  Nay,  my 
friend,  1  have  not  lost  a  brother,  I  have  only 
gained  a  sister.” 

By  degrees  he  resnmedhis  wonted  serenity, 
and  became  the  almost  constant  inm.-ite  of 
their  house.  A  stranger  might  almost  have 
donbted  which  was  the  husband;  so  com¬ 
pletely  were  the  three  united  in  ail  their  affec¬ 
tions,  habits,  and  pursuits.  A  little  son  and 
daughter  came  to  strengthen  the  bond;  and 
the  affectionate  uncle  found  his  heart  almost 
as  much  cheered  by  them  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own.  Many  an  agreeable  young  friend 
would  have  willingly  superintended  a  house¬ 
hold  for  David ;  but  there  was  a  natural  re¬ 
finement  in  his  character,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  make  a  marriage  of  convenience. 
He  felt,  more  deeply  than  was  apparent,  that 
there  was  something  wanting  in  his  earthly 
lot ;  but  be  could  not  marry,  unless  he  fonnd 
a  woman  whom  he  loved  as  dearly  as  he  had 
loved  Deborah ;  and  such  a  one  never  again 
came  to  him. 

Their  years  flowed  on  with  quiet  regularity, 
disturbed  with  few  of  the  ills  humanity  is 
heir  to.  In  all  the  small  daily  afiairs  of  life, 


each  preferred  the  other’s  good,  and  thus 
secured  the  happiness  of  the  whole.  Abroad, 
their  benevolence  fell  with  the  noiseless 
liberality  of  dew.  The  brothers  both  pros¬ 
pered  in  business,  and  Jonathan  inherited  a 
large  portion  of  his  tatber-in-law’s  handsome 
property.  Never  were  a  family  so  pillowed 
and  cushioned  on  the  carriage-road  to  heaven. 

Reverses  came  at  last  in  Jonathan’s  affairs. 
The  failures  of  others,  less  careful  than  him¬ 
self,  involved  him  in  their  disasters.  But 
David  was  rich,  and  the  idea  of  a  separate 
purse  was  unknown  between  them;  there¬ 
fore  the  gentle  Deborah  knew  no  change  in 
her  household  comforts  and  elegancies,  and 
felt  no  necessity  of  diminishing  ^leir  large 
liberality  to  tbS  poor. 

At  sixty-three  years  old,  the  younger 
brother  departed  this  life,  in  the  arms  of  bis 
constant  friend.  The  widow,  who  had  her¬ 
self  counted  sixty  winters,  had  been  for  some 
time  gradually  declining  in  health.  When 
the  estate  was  settled,  the  property  was  found 
insnflicient  to  pay  debts.  But  the  kind 
friend,  with  the  same  delicate  disinterested¬ 
ness  which  had  always  characterized  him, 
carefully  concealed  this  fact.  He  settled  a 
handsome  fortune  upon  the  widow,  which 
she  always  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  her 
husband’s  estate.  Being  executor,  he  managed 
affairs  as  he  liked,  lie  borrowed  his  own 
capital ;  and  every  quarter  he  gravely  paid 
her  interest  on  his  own  money.  In  the  re¬ 
finement  of  bis  generosity,  he  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  to  support  her  in  the  abundance  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed;  he  wished  to  have 
her  totally  unconscious  of  obligation,  and 
perfectly  free  to  dispose  of  the  founds  as  she 
pleased. 

His  goodness  was  not  limited  to  his  own 
household.  If  there  was  a  lone  widow,  pecu¬ 
liarly  friendless,  his  carriage  was  always  at 
her  service.  If  there  was  a  maiden  lady  un¬ 
commonly  homely,  his  arm  was  always  ready 
as  an  escort  to  public  places.  Without  talk¬ 
ing  at  all  upon  the  subject,  be  practically 
devoted  himself  to  the  mission  of  attending 
upon  the  poor,  the  unattractive,  and  the 
neglected. 

'Thns  the  good  old  bachelor  prevents  his 
sympathies  from  congealing,  and  his  heart 
from  rusting  out.  The  sunlight  was  taken 
away  from  his  landscape  of  life ;  but  little 
birds  sleep  in  their  nests,  and  sweet  flowers 
breathe  their  fragrance  lovingly  through  the 
bright  moonlight  of  his  tranquil  existence. 


waking  droam,  where  the  scenery  is  all 
of  waving  boughs,  and  the  only  sound  I 
hear  is  their  mysterious  murmur.  I  see 
notliing,  in  fact,  but  what  is  green ;  of 
various  tinges,  it  is  true,  from  the  autumnal 
red  and  gold  of  my  native  woods  to  the 
purple  black  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  but 
all  green  after  its  kind.  Trees,  trees,  trees 
— here  they  come;  and  Spenser  marshals  the 
procession : — 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
.loyini;  to  liear  tlie  birds'  sweet  harmony, 
tVhleh,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest’s 
dread, 

Seemed  in  their  sonR  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky; 
Much  can  they  praUe  the  trees  so  straight  and 
high. 

The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall. 

The  line-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry. 

The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  lorests  all; 

The  aspen  good  for  staves;  the  cypress,  funeral. 
The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  poets  sage;  the  Hr  that  weepeth  still. 

Tile  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 

’The  yew,  obedient  to  the  bender’s  will. 

The  birch  for  shafts,  the  tallow  for  the  mill. 
The  myrrh  sweet  bleeding  of  the  bitter  wound. 
The  warlike  beech,  tlie  ash  for  nothing  ill. 

Tile  fruitful  olive,  and  theplantane  round. 

The  carver  holm,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound 


—  1  way  lias  been 

'  ^  i  nodding  and 

bending  at  me 

till,  as  you  see,  I  have  let  down  the 

sash  that  I  may  hear  its  rustling  prittle- 
prattle,  and  have  fallen  into  a  kind  of 


•  The  history  of  Smith,  Itrown,  .Tones,  and 
Robinson,  up  to  tlie  pcrioil  when  the  first  was 
drowned,  and  the  three  others  were  punished,  is 
well  known.  That  diversity  of  character  indi¬ 
cated  in  their  boyhood  by  the  different  reasons 
they  gave  for  “going  Into  the  water,”  has  clung 
to  them  in  after-life,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the 
diirerenccs  in  their  respective  points  of  view  in 
looking  at  trees.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  them 
maintaining,  in  mature  years,  the  friendly  rela- 
lons  of  early  youth. 
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Bat  I  really  do  not  distinguish  very  accu¬ 
rately.  Mr.  Spenser  is  as  minute  as  a  cata¬ 
logue,  and  I  am  as  confused  as  a  child's  box 
of  toys.  I  cannot  call  them  over  like  that. 
It  isn’t  in  me.  I  see  the  greenness.  I  see 
the  gold.  I  see  the  palpitation  of  the  leaves 
when  the  passionate  sun  sends  his  love- 
speeches  by  the  south  wind  for  proxy.  I 
catch  the  fragrance  that  the  ambassador 
bears  away  with  him  in  taken  of  acquiescence. 
I  hear  the  soft  chattering  among  the 
boughs  when  they  talk  it  ever  like  fluttering 
girls.  1  have  images  and  noaUections  of 
shade,  of  repose,  of  drapping  dswiacas,  af 
snnaet  light  massed  npon  vdist  seaming 
evshions  ef  foliage  by  Talley-streama  low- 
lying,  of  happy  ioren^  ef  rested  tnvellers, 
of  friends  eaasernng  in  limim  alleys,  of 
Rosalind  and  Celia  in  Arden,  of  Laura  at 
Vauclnae, 

A  ysattilM  ladj  ander  a  green  laurel 
I  saw,  mare  Islr  and  ooMer  than  white  snow, 
VeHad  from  the  tun  for  maay  and  many  a  year : 
And  her  sweet  face  aad  hair,  and  way  of  speaking, 
So  pleased  me  that  I  have  her  now  before  me. 
And  shali  hare  ever,  whether  on  hiil  or  lea. 

Of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  thongb,  as 
Keats  has  it. 

Though  those  days  are  gone  away. 

And  their  hours  are  old  and  grey. 

And  their  minutes  burled  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  fall 
Of  the  leaves  ot  many  years : 

Though  the  bugle  sounds  no  mor^ 

And  the  twanging  bow  no  more. 

And  yon  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold. 

Gone,  the  merry  morris  den ; 

Gone,  the  song  of  Gamelyn ; 

Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  "grene-shawe 
All  are  gone  away  and  past ! 

And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sndden  from  his  tufted  grave. 

And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days. 

She  would  weep,  and  he  would  craze  : 

He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 

Fall'n  beneath  the  dockyard  strokes. 

Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas ; 

She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her— strange!  that  honey 
Can't  be  got  without  hard  money ! 

Of  Desdemona  on  the  fatal  night — singing. 

The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree, 
Sing  all  a  green  willow ; 

Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  bead  on  her  knee. 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow. 

The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmured  her 
moans. 

Sing  ail  a  green  willow; 


Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her  and  softened  the 
stones. 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow — 

Sing  sdl  a  green  willow  must  bo  my  garland. 

Of  young  Branxholm,  in  the  ballad  of  Lord 
Soulis,  when  told  to  choose  the  tree  he  would 
prefer  for  his  gibbet — 

They  carried  him  to  the  good  greenwood. 
Where  the  green  pines  grew  in  a  row ; 

And  they  beard  the  cry,  from  the  branches  high 
Of  the  hungry  carrion  crow. 

They  carried  him  from  tree  to  tree; 

Hie  spiry  boughs  below; 

“Say,  shall  it  be  thine,  on  the  tapering  pint, 

Te  feed  the  hooded  crow  I” 

“The  flrtops  fall  by  Rranxholm  wall. 

When  the  night-blast  stirs  the  tre^ 

Ant  it  shall  oMbe  mine  to  die  on  the  pine 
I  loved  in  tarancy.’’ 

Tonng  Branxbahn  tamed  htaa,  and  oft  looked 
back. 

And  aye  he  passed  from  tree  to  tree : 

Tonng  Branxholm  peeped,  and  puirly  spake, 

“  O,  sic  a  death  is  not  for  me !" 

And  next  they  passed  the  aspen  grey— 

Ita  leaves  were  mstling  mournfully : 

*  Now,  choose  the^  choose  thee,  Branxholm 
say; 

Say,  wflt  thou  never  choose  the  treer 

“  More  dear  to  me  it  the  aspen  grey. 

More  dear  than  any  other  tree ; 

For  beneath  the  shade  that  ita  branches  made. 
Have  passed  the  vows  of  my  love  and  me." 

Tonng  Branxholm  peeped,  and  puirly  spake, 
Until  he  his  own  men  did  see, 

With  teUch't  haztl  in  each  sissl  cap. 

In  scorn  of  Soulis'  granary, 

Then  shonldtr  high  for  glee  he  lam 
“  Methiuks  I  spy  a  coming  tiwa  !'* 

And  young  Branxholm  reminds  me  of  Bir- 
nam  wood  coming  to  Dunaioane — and  of 
something  horrible,  blood-curdling,  awful — 
hark  I  there  is  a  hum  of  execration,  and  a 
bell  tolls  eight  I  I  will  neither  look  nor  bear 
more  I  We  will  change  the  direction  of  our 
thoughts. 

To  he  abroad  at  night,  and,  perhaps,  still 
more,  in  the  late  dusk  of  the  evening,  in  a 
forest,  or  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  tall  trees, 
lying  widely  scattered,  is  not  far  from  being 
awful.  The  appropriateness  for  religions 
worship  attaching  to  groves  is  well  known, 
and  has  often  been  commented  upon ;  and  in 
a  dark  twilight,  a  giant-seeming  oak,  when 
the  wind  is  playing  through  the  boughs,  even 
if  it  stand  quite  alone,  may  become  the  cause 
of  a  mysterious  emotion,  allied  to  terror, 
even  in  a  mind  not  disposed  to  make  ghosts 
out  of  tangibilities — more  especially  if  there 
be  no  moon  and  stars  visible  ;  for  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  when  the  light  lingers 
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yet,  and  a  few  stara,  looking  very  white  and 
clear,  have  peeped  out,  a  woodland  walk 
creates,  for  the  most  part,  soothing  and  tender 
sensations.  Then  is  the  moment  when  tears 
come  into  the  eyes,  one  knows  not  why,  and 
half-forgotten  incidents  of  childhood,  fairy 
tales,  and  dear  old  romantic  stories,  glide 
through  the  spirit,  that  does  not  care  to 
analyze  its  perfect  bliss,  while  the  gentle, 
half-melancholy  rustling  overhead  woos  the 
wanderer  along. 

And  then  how  solemn  it  is  to  lie  awake  in 
the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  night,  and 
listen  to  the  mingled  play  of  wind,  and  rain, 
and  clashing  boughs ;  and  how  beantifol  to 
draw  aside  the  curtains  in  the  morning  and 
find  a  crisp  air  abroad,  and  the  clear  sun¬ 
shine  glancing  upon  the  leaves  still  wet  from 
the  atorm  that  awoks  tu  I 

Joins  (loko  it  dammlic  amd  kamoroiu,  but 
hat  caufht  m  little  of  Bnmm't  spirit  from  ehte 
interamru) — Yon  speak  trae,  Brown.  1 
think  it  is  higUy  desinAle  that  a  bed-room 
should,  if  passible,  look  oat  upon  trees.  The 
sight  it  the  green  foliage  has  a  soothing, 
sweeteaiag  eBaet,  fistal  to  that  dampishness 
one  semetnaes  ftels,  before  the  odorous  coffee 
and  the  kind  breakfast  tslde  faees  have  done 
their  work,  ia  pattiag  one  ia  tune  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  My  Maris  oaed  sometimes 
to  accuse  me  of  bei^  aalky  before  breakfast. 
I  laid  it  to  her  coil  papera — she  IHd  it  to 
my  innate  depravity.  Ow  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  at  that  period  of  oar  wedded  bliss 
coramaaded  a  fine  expanse  of  road  aad  flag¬ 
stones,  bordered  by  gotters.  Aocideot  in¬ 
duced  ns  to  tadre  a  lowly  cot  some  little  way 
out  of  town,  where  the  bed-room  window 
opened  npon  trees  ao  cloaely,  that  I  might 
have  gone  bird’s-nesting  without  stirring 
from  the  toilet-table.  I  experienced  an  im¬ 
mediate  improvement  in  my  sensations  in 
the  morning.  Maria  noticed  it,  and  the 
current  of  conjugal  harmony  is  now  seldom 
broken  by  before-breakfast  sulks  on  either 
side.  It  is  all  the  trees;  and  the  result  is 
economical  as  well  as  poetical ;  for  I  now 
come  down  to  breakfast  in  such  fine  good- 
humour,  that  Maria  has  ceased  to  get  me 
those  expensive  little  relishes  and  delicacies 
which  were  aforetime  necessary  to  coax  me 
— into  appetite,  I  said — into  civility,  sAe 
said. 

Brown — But  there  is  assuredly  one  period 
at  which  the  trees  are  cheerless  objects — the 


winter,  when  they  are  perfectly  bare  of  leaves ; 
and  their  plcturesqueness,  when  covered  with 
snow,  is  quite  foreign  from  their  proper 
beauty — that  is,  from  their  proper  beauty  in 
my  eyes.  The  January  landscape  has,  of 
course,  a  charm  of  its  own,  which  is  shared 
by  every  object  in  the  scene ;  but  a  naked 
tree  is  one  of  the  most  shuddering  images  of 
desolation  you  can  think  of ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  in  the  substantial  identity  of  a  tree 
all  white  in  the  snow,  with  the  same  tree 
gloriously  green  at  midsummer. 

Jones— But  even  a  naked  tree  is  not  such 
a  wretched-looking  object  as  a  tree  that  hat 
been  snowy,  when  a  thaw  comes.  It  puts 
one  in  mind  of  washing  day.  I  remember. 
Brown,  yon,  in  year  imaginative  way,  once 
suggest^  that  a  naked  tree  should  be  covered 
up,  as  Xerxes  (like  an  idiot)  covered  the 
plane-tree,  with  parple  and  jewels.  That 
weald  not  do,  fiw  pecuniary  reasons.  My 
Maria,  who  is  deficient  in  hnmonr,  thaoght 
I  was  in  earnest  the  first  time  I  suggested 
the  thing  to  her.  I  laughed  heartily  at  her 
innooeuce,  but  was  afterwards  sorry  I  did 
so ;  for  the  next  thne  I  tried  the  j<dce,  she 
bouneed  out  of  the  room,  saying  I  was  so 
satirical  there  was  no  living  with  me.  I 
have  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  hus¬ 
bands  never  poke  fun  at  their  wives  without 
being  called  *  aatirical,”  **  sarcastic,’*  or  sus¬ 
pected  of  nlterior  views.  As  for  ulterior 
views,  I  salennly  protest  more  wicked  things 
have  been  pat  into  my  bead  by  the  criticisms 
of  any  Maiu  npon  my  guilele^  artless,  in¬ 
fantine  witticisms,  than  ever  I  thought  of  in 
ail  ray  life  of  my  own  accord. 

Brown — Jones,  do  not  torture  me  by  do¬ 
mestic  allusions.  You  are  aware  how  my 
own  life  has  been  blighted.  And  that  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  tree  struck  by  lightning — a 
tree  seared,  blasted,  riven— 

Robinson  (icAo  is  utilitarian) — I  wish 
you’d  leave  off  romance  and  nonsense,  and 
talk  about  something  useful.  Timber — 

Brown — Jones,  yon  hear?  Robinson  is 
an  excellent  fellow ;  but  there  can  never  be 
perfect  sympathy  between  ns,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  to  him  trees  are  timber  and  fire¬ 
wood  only,  saving  his  Cockney  reverence  for 
the  tree  in  Cheapside.  He  has  never  for¬ 
given  me — at  least,  I  suspect  not — since  I 
took  him  a  long  dusty  walk  one  sweltering 
day,  to  visit,  I  told  him  on  starting,  a  *  be¬ 
loved  scene  of  former  days and  1  shall  not 


■oon  forget  hU  suppressed  rage,  when,  on  went  on  his  knees  in  a  rapture  when  he  saw 
]^asing  at  length,  I  explained  that  object  the  gorse  in  bloom  on  a  wide  heath;  multiply 
would  have  been  a  more  correct  word  than  a  laburnum  by  thousands,  and  what  a  picture 
•oene,  for  I  was  merely  anxious  to  ascertain  results !  By-the-bye,  what  a  marvel  of  mar- 
whetber  a  fine  laburnum  in  the  front  garden  vels  is  the  Leaf  Insect — to  pass  from  trees 
of  a  previous  residence  of  mine  was  in  full  to  the  population  of  trees  for  a  moment — 
flower  that  season.  Well,  well,  a  great  man  I  the  Leaf  Insect,  of  which  we  have  bad  a 


specimen  over  here :  so  like  a  leaf  that  people 
will  not  believe  it  is  anything  else  till  it  is 
made  to  crawl  upon  their  hands ;  changing 
its  colour  with  the  leaf,  and  fading  and  dying 
in  the  autumn ! 

Robinson — Begging  your  pardon  for  the 
interruption,  I  think,  as  a  practical  man,  it 
is  high  time  we  said  something  of  the  uses 
of  trees.  A  tree  becomes  wood.  That  is 
what  it  is  for. 

Bbown — Some  trees  hare  become  coal — 


Robinson — Well,  that  takes  time.  Yon 
see  trees,  under  your  very  nose,  turned  into— 

Jones — Snutf-boxes,  if  you  insist  on  the 
nose — 

Robinson — Bedstead8,chairs,  tables,  ships, 
walking  sticks,  coffins — 

[Here  the  Ghost  of  Smith  rises. 

Smith’s  Ghost — Ali,niy  boys,  you  should 
see  the  coral-trees  down  where  I  come  from. 
[Gieat  confusion  —  Sulgect  discontinued  — 
Hasty  exit  of  JtUerloculors.1 
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A  FASHIONABLE  MARRIAGE  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

(according  to  wa.siiington  ihvino.) 

The  first  thing,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a 
young  Gothamite*  does  is  to  get  a  horse ; 
the  second,  to  get  a  wife.  Having,  there¬ 
fore,  seen  Henry  Masters  on  the  road,  it 
naturally  follows  in  order  that  we  should  go 
to  see  him  married. 

Harry  is  to  be  married,  then,  to-night, 
and  he  is  going  for  that  purpose — to  church  ? 
No,  to  the  house  of  his  iather-iii-law. 

*  « 

Masters  is  now  to  become  an  inmate  of 
the  house  where  he  has  been  so  often  of  late 
a  guest,  for  it  is  the  invariable  custom  that 
the  young  couple  shall  reside  with  the  bride’s 
father  for  the  first  four  or  six  months ;  indeed, 
he  may  already  be  said  to  have  taken  up  his 
quarters  there.  This  morning  his  valet 
came  round ;  for  Harry  has  just  set  up  a 
valet,  a  sort  of  English-Irishman,  who  makes 
it  his  principal  business  to  quarrel  with  all 
the  other  servants  wherever  he  is;  and  this 
important  personage  brought  over  various 
preliminary  instalments  of  Mr.  Masters — 
seven  coats  and  twelve  pair  of  trousers,  and 
about  thirty  waistcoats,  no  end  of  linen,  and 
carpet-bugs  full  of  boots,  a  gorgeous  dressing- 
gown,  and  Turkish  slippers,  and  saoking- 
cap,  and  cigars  numerous,  and  all  sorts  of 
paraphernalia  generally,  until  the  little  dress¬ 
ing-room  adjoining  the  nuptial  chamber  is 
overflowing  with  foppery.  And  now,  as  the 
happy  man  pauses  on  the  second  flight  of 
stairs,  he  cannot  help  casting  a  glance  at  the 
door  of  the  front  room  on  the  second  story, 
for  he  hears  the  flutter  of  female  voices  and 
dresses,  and  knows  that  his  bride  is  there. 
Yes,  in  that  room  she  is  contemplating  her¬ 
self  before  a  pier-glass  with  her  six  brides¬ 
maids  hovering  around  her,  and  making  the 
last  suggestions  and  arrangements  about  her 
dress. 

Clara  Vanderlyn,  or  Clara  Masters  we  may 
call  her  now  without  much  anticipation,  is  a 
New  York  helle  and  beauty.  The  terms 


•  The  appellation  of  Gotham  was  llrst  given 
to  New  York  by  Washington  Irving  In  his  ear¬ 
liest  work,  '■  Salmagundi,”  evidently  alluding  to 
the  singular  wisdom  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the 
city  is  now  familiarly  known  througliout  America 
by  this  name;  just  as  llostnn,  for  less  evident 
reasons,  is  generally  called  the  American  Athens. 


are  not  by  any  means  synonymous,  though 
I  in  her  case  both  attractions  happen  to  be 
I  united. 

As  to  her  dress,  it  is  all  white,  of  course, 
a  delicate  wreath  of  orange  blossoms  (white 
roses  are  trying  to  any  woman,  but  especially 
to  a  .^rnall  woman),  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
lace — but  no  ornaments  of  any  kind.  What 
jewellery  she  has — and  it  is  not  a  great  deal 
— is  displayed  on  a  table  in  the  little  cedar> 
closeted  passage  that  serves  her  for  a  dress¬ 
ing  room,  along  with  all  the  handkerchiefs, 
andfans,and  small  articles  of  plate,  and  varions 
knick-knacks  that  she  has  received  from  her 
friends  and  relations ;  and  they  will  all  be 
inspected  to-night  by  the  curious  ladies,  who 
take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
criticize  everything  in  the  house,  from  the 
new  chandeliers  to  the  bride’s  nightcap. 

All  this  we  see  by  our  privilege.  Harry 
sees  nothing  of  it  as  yet.  He  passes  on  to 
the  third  story  front-room,  enters  the  open 
door  with  \'an  Horne  close  at  his  heels,  riud 
finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  large  bowl 
of  punch  and  his  second  groomsman  and 
first  cousin,  Gerard  Ludlow.  There  are 
plenty  of  mirrors  and  candles  about,  and  a 
great  display  of  toilet  apparatus,  in  case 
the  young  men  need  to  complete  their 
Adonisation. 

You  couldn’t  do  mttch  more  to  the  bride¬ 
groom,  for  he  is  got  up  to  kill.  His  mulberry- 
blue  coat,  resplendent  with  gilt  buttons, 
and  white  satin  skirt  lining,  fits  him  as  if 
he  had  been  moulded  and  cast  into  it.  His 
white  watered-satin  waistcoat,  which  de¬ 
scends  about  three  inches  lower  than  if  it 
were  the  work  of  an  English  tailor,  is  set 
off  by  a  heavy  gold  chain,  streaming  down 
from  a  little  watch-pocket  under  his  left  arm 
to  the  lowest  button-hole,  into  which  it 
hooks.  Surely  he  has  appropriated  some  of 
what  should  be  his  wife’s  jewellery,  for  in 
that  very  embroidered  cambric  shirt  of  his 
sparkle  three  splendid  diamonds  set  in  dark 
blue  enamel.  He  must  have  stolen  a  bit  of 
her  lace  to  finish  off  that  flourishing  white 
tie.  His  pantaloons  are  a  triumph  of  art, 
and  his  supernaturally  fitting  boots  are — 
not  patent  leather  (but  a  wrinkle  worth 
noting),  thin  French  calf,  carefully  varnished 
afresh  from  day  to  day.  He  has  palled  off 
one  glove,  and  is  playing  with  it  to  show 
his  little  white  hand  and  a  fine  sapphire 
which  he  has  had  cut  into  a  seal  ring. 

Grand  as  he  is,  Ludlow  is  a  touch  above 
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him.  He  has  a  fender  tie,  mote  erabroiderr, 
larger  diamond  studs,  and  for  watch-chain 
an  enamelled  snake,  with  a  head  of  opals 
and  rabies.  But  Gerard  is  a  magnificent 
fellow,  and  can  carry  off  any  amount  of 
dress.  If  there  were  only  some  ornamental 
service,  like  the  Guards,  in  New  York,  he 
would  become  it  grandly ;  having  no  such 
resource,  he  drives  stylish  equipages  (be¬ 
longing  to  other  people),  gives  and  goes  to 
rfchercht  little  dinners,  and  dances  the  polka 
and  redowa,  in  the  intervals,  by  which  con¬ 
trivances  he  manages  to  pass  his  time  agree¬ 
ably  and  ornamentally.  He  is  two  years 
yronnger  than  Harry;  though  not  precisely 
of  like  tastes,  they  are  much  attached  to 
each  other;  indeed,  the  only  thing  which 
ever  alloys  the  good  feeling  between  them 
is  a  slight  family  likeness,  sometimes  re- 
noarked  by  strangers,  to  the  annoyance  of 
For  Gerard,  who  is  nearly  half  a  foot 
taller  than  Harry,  thinks  himself,  at  least, 
proportionably  handsomer,  which  he  is ;  and 
Harry  thinks  that  he  knows  three  times  as 
much  as  Gerard,  and  shows  it  in  his  face, 
which  he  does :  so  neither  of  them  is  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  resemblance.  By  the  way,  did 
yon  erer  know  two  persons  who  were  ? 
Gerard's  father  allows  him  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  a  year  (dollars,  always  remember),  and 
he  lives  at  the  rate  of  eight  thonsaud,  partly 
by  tick,  partly  on  his  brothers  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  ;  for  he  is  so  generous,  affable,  and 
altogether  so  gentlemanly  a  fellow,  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  oblige  him ;  and  some  day  he 
win  be  a  rich  man  and  repay  all  hospitalities 
and  kindnesses  with  interest.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  mentioned  in  justice  to  him, 
that,  with  all  his  luxurious  and  spendthrift 
habits,  he  is  free  from  any  vicious  propensity, 
drinks  moderately,  eschews  gambling,  and 
has  no  female  acquaintance  whom  he  would 
bo  ashamed  to  acknowledge  before  ladies. 

Here  come  the  other  groomsmen,  Sedley 
and  Laurence,  Jones  and  Robinson.  Very 
young  men  they  are — boys  they  would  be 
called  elsewhere.  Sedley  is  a  sucking  bar¬ 
rister,  sharp,  spiteful,  and  loquacious ;  Jones 
makes  believe  to  be  clerk  to  his  father,  a 
well-known  Wall-street  broker;  Laurence  and 
Robinson  are  not  long  out  of  college,  and 
have  not  exactly  made  up  their  minds  what 
they  shall  be;  their  present  occupation  is 
chiefly  dancing  the  polka.  One  resemblance 
you  will  observe  in  all  the  six:  they  have 
blue  coats  with  gilt  buttons,  and  their  waist¬ 


coats  are  of  the  same  pattern  with  Masters’, 
as  if  he  had  pot  them  into  his  livery  for  the 
occasion ;  and  so  he  has  in  a  sense,  for  he 
gave  them  coats  and  waistcoats.  Methinks 
this  custom  is  somewhat  snobbish,  and  might 
with  propriety  be  abolished. 

Masters  is  fidgeting  slightly,  and  looking 
at  his  watch  about  once  every  three  seconds ; 
Ludlow  and  Sedley  are  chaffing  him  mildly; 
the  other  three  are  practising  a  polka  step — 
the  natural  resource  of  a  young  Gothamite 
when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  A  servant 
announces  that  “  the  ladies  are  ready ;”  Van 
Horne,  with  very  serious  face,  ladles  out  a 
tumbler  full  of  punch,  and  hands  it  over  to 
Harry,  who  disposes  of  it  rapidly.  Then 
I  they  hasten  do*n  to  the  second  story,  where 
each  man  picks  up  his  lady  on  his  arm  in 
passing;  and  so  the  party  of  twelve  sail 
down  into  the  middle  parlour  of  the  first 
floor — the  folding-doors  on  each  side  of  which 
are  closed.  In  the  front  parlour  both  fami¬ 
lies  are  attendant,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  of 
all  ages ;  from  old  Backus,  who  never  stirs 
out  except  to  see  one  of  his  grandchildren 
married,  to  the  Master  Vanderlyns,  two  pro¬ 
mising  collegians  of  fourteen  and  sixteen, 
who  look  up  with  intense  respect  to  their 
new  brother  as  a  man  who  has  been  abroad, 
and  owns  a  fast  trotter.  As  soon  as  the 
bridal  party  ia  arranged  in  a  semicircle, 
filling  up  about  half  the  room,  the  folding- 
doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  company 
have  a  very  pretty  tableau  fronting 
them. 

Van  Home  stands  on  Masters’  right — it 
would  not  do  to  have  the  stately  Ge^d  too 
near  his  less  lofty  cousin — and  then  the  little 
men  taper  off  down  to  Robinson,  who  looks 
hardly  older  or  larger  than  the  elder  Master 
Vanderlyn,  notwithstanding  his  white  tie. 
The  bride,  on  her  part,  ia  admirably  sup¬ 
ported  by  her  maidens.  On  her  left  is  Miss 
Masters,  a  stylish  brunette,  with  a  half 
Egyptian  head  and  swimming  black  eyes; 
she  looks  like  a  poetess,  but  is  in  reality 
remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  her  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  management.  Next  her  is 
Miss  Alice  Vanderlyn,  a  somewhat  larger 
and  coarser  edition  of  the  bride,  very  good- 
natured  and  lively,  and,  on  the  whole,  excel¬ 
lent  belle  material,  though  not  a  remarkable 
beauty ;  and  then  come  four  more  misses, 
very  pretty  and  proper,  whom  we  will  not 
dwell  upon  more  particularly. 

And  now  advances  into  the  semi-circular 
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space  between  the  two  groups  Dr.  Mabury, 
the  officiating  minister. 

41  «  «  41 

The  marriage  serrice  has  been  completed 
about  five  minutes,  and  people  are  crowding 
unmeaningly  round  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
making  them  formal  congratulations,  when 
a  shrill  whistle  is  heard  without,  and  the 
door-bell  rings,  and  straightway  the  six 
groomsmen  rush  out  into  the  hall,  for  the 
company  are  coming.  Company !  What 
company  ?  Why,  my  unsophisticated  reader, 
only  the  two  families  were  asked  to  the 
weddinij ;  but  all  the  fashionables  of  New 
York,  some  seven  hundred  strong,  were 
asked  to  the  reception.  And  the  maimer  of 
the  reception  is  this.  As  the  successive 
arrivals  descend  from — not  their  carriages, 
bnt  the  rooms  up  stairs — the  ladies  are 
taken  from  their  gentlemen  by  the  grooms¬ 
men,  and  carried  up  to  the  bride  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mrs.  Masters.  A  pretty  amount 
of  locomotion  these  six  young  gentlemen 
have  to  do  for  the  next  two  hours,  and  a 
hard  task  it  is  for  the  bride  to  stand  up  all 
that  time  to  be  looked  at.  But  she  seems 
to  bear  it  very  well,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  her 
own  fault.  Harry  wished  for  nothing  less 
than  to  expose  her  to  this  fatigue ;  but  it 
was  all  the  fashion  to  have  receptions,  and 
she  would  have  one. 

At  last,  just  before  eleven,  the  folding- 
doors  of  the  third  parlour  are  opened,  and 
the  yonng  couple  w.alk  in  to  supper.  The 
groomsmen  and  bridesmaids  follow  in  order, 
and  then  there  is  a  general  rnsh.  Let  ns 
take  a  bumper  of  the  Vanderlyn  Madeira, 
and  evaporate.  The  glare  of  these  hard 
polished  white  walls  makes  one's  eyes  ache. 
We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  Henry  and  Clara 
for  a  rery  long  time.  Just  one  week  fro«n 
to-day  one  of  the  Backuscs  gives  them  a 
dinner-party,  and  the  rest  of  their  honey¬ 
moon  will  be  a  round  of  invitations.  Rather 
soon  to  appear  in  public,  isn’t  it?  But 
repose  is  not  a  natural  state  to  an  American 
man,  still  le.ss  to  an  American  woman.  They 
like  to  be  continually  on  the  move. 


Decision _ .K  woman  of  irresolute  eoiiatltutloii 

gives  herself  a  treat  of  the  rack  every  time  she  is 
called  to  make  up  lier  mind  respecting  some  petty 
domestic  arrangement. — The  poorest  arguments 
will  make  tlieir  way  wlien  delivereil  with  tlrmness 
and  decision. — Indecision  arises  from  two  very 
opposite  causes  :  seeing  our  way  too  far,  or  not 
far  enough. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  ANCIENT 
GREECE. 

Aiiout  1556  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Sais,  in  Egypt, 
founded  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  a  city 
which  eventually  became  the  glory  of  all 
nations,  and  whose  history,  literature,  and 
artistic  remains,  are  to  this  day  objects  of 
the  deepest  interest  and  admiration  to  the 
whole  of  the  civilized  world.  The  very  land 
itself  is  fertile  with  beauty ;  for  still 

How  lovely  in  tliine  age  of  woe. 

Land  of  lost  gods  anil  godlike  men,  art  thou  1 

And  while  the  student  or  tourist  traverses 
this  country  of  oil,  honey,  .and  corn,  whether 
wandering  across  her  plains,  ascending  her 
snow-capped  hills,  or  spying  out  the  ruins  of 
her  cities,  we  can  well  imagine  how  memory 
would  “  summou  from  the  sliadowy  past”  the 
forms  of  those  mighty  men  of  old,  whose 
deeds  have  endeared  them  to  so  many  gene¬ 
rations  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  any  so  dead  of 
soul,  or  so  cold  of  heart,  as  to  pass  through 
Greece  without  recalling  the  graceful  forms 
of  the  women  whose  charms  inspired  the 
first  sculptors  of  the  world. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  present  intention 
to  dwell  on  the  achievements  of  the  sons  of 
Greece,  or  to  give  any  account  of  the  Sledeaa 
or  Andromaciies  of  Athens ;  we  purpose, 
rather,  sketching  the  condition  of  the  women 
of  Greece  as  exhibited  in  their  every-day 
life  aud  conversation. 

It  was  said  that  the  eccentricities  of  a 
certain  noble  family  gave  rise  to  a  familiar 
expression,  that  there  were  three  sorts  of 
created  beings  in  the  world — men,  women, 
and  the  particular  family  specified.  In 
Athens,  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  there 
might  be  said  in  the  same  nunner  to  be 
three  distinct  races  of  beings — men,  women, 
and  what,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
name,  we  m'lst  for  the  present  call  courte¬ 
zans. 

In  this  division,  to  the  first  portion  ef 
“the  sex”  were  consigned,  with  the  usual 
Athenian  love  of  contrast,  retirement,  con- 
.straint,  ignorance,  and — legal  respect;  to  the 
second,  freedom,  education,  accomplishment, 
and — contempt.  Of  the  first,  and  better 
.sort  of  women,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
gathering  anything  more  than  a  mere  nega¬ 
tive  knowledge.  “  The  best  woman,”  says 
Thucydides,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Athenian, 
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**  ii  she  of  whom  the  least  is  said,  either  in 
the  way  of  good  or  harm."  The  greatest 
ornament  to  a  woman,  the  tragic  theatre 
proclaimed,  is  silence.  “My  wifh  abroad  I” 
cried  the  comic  theatre,  in  the  language  of 
common  life.  “  Death  and  furies  I  what  does 
she  from  home  7"  The  artist  has  faithfully 
copied  the  sentiment  of  his  countrymen  with 
regard  to  women ;  for  the  celestial  Venus 
stands  with  her  foot  on  a  tortoise ;  and  even 
the  tomb  was  no  refuge  from  the  persecuting 
emblems  which  admonished  women  of  their 
domestic  duties.  The  bird  of  night,  a 
muzsle,  and  a  pair  of  reins,  so  often  seen 
upon  Grecian  sepulchres,  were  emblems  which 
at  once  recorded  the  merits  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  housewife  interred  within,  and  re¬ 
minded  the  indolent  that  the  main  excel¬ 
lences  to  which  a  virtuous  woman  could  aspire 
were,  to  emulate  the  owl  in  watchfulness, 
to  keep  her  month  guarded,  and  to  rule  her 
family  with  the  same  dexterity  as  the 
charioteer  guided  his  wheels  at  the  public 
games. 

Euripides  has  enabled  ns  to  judge  of  the 
virtues  inculcated  in  Grecian  women ;  and 
the  following  is  the  language  in  which  their 
husbands  were  pleased  to  be  addressed : — 

Faithful— as  dog,  the  lonely  shepherd's  pride ; 
True — as  the  helm,  the  bark's  protecting  guide; 
Finn — as  the  shaft  that  props  the  towering  dome; 
Sweet — as  to  siiipwreck^  seaman  land  and  home; 
Lovely — as  child,  a  parent's  sole  delight ; 

Radiant — as  mom  that  breaks  a  stormy  night; 
Qrateful — as  streams,  that  in  some  deep  recess. 
With  lilts  unhoped,  the  panting  traveller  bless. 

Is  he  that  links  with  mine  his  chain  of  life. 
Names  himself  lord,  and  deigns  to  call  me  wife. 

The  admonitions  recommending  privacy 
and  retirement  were  received  with  so  much 
docility,  that,  but  for  a  little  treatise  left  us 
by  Xenophon,  it  might  almost  be  thought  that 
the  wish  of  the  tragic  misogynist  had  actually 
been  accomplished :  that  a  complete  annihi¬ 
lation  had  fallen  upon  the  female  sex,  and 
that  Heaven  had  found  out  some  means  of 
continuing  the  human  race  without  their  in¬ 
tervention.  This  treatise  gives  us  an  account 
of  the  domestic  establishment  of  one  Isco- 
machus,  a  noble  Grecian.  It  appears  from 
the  dialogue  that  the  lady  of  this  Athenian 
with  the  hard  name  was  barely  fifteen  when 
the  took  upon  herself  the  duties  of  a  mistress 
of  a  family ;  that,  till  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
she  had  lived  under  a  surveillance  which  the 
severity  of  a  nunnery  could  hardly  exceed  : 
the  organs  of  sight,  heuing,  and  speech 


having  been  strictly  restrained ;  and  the 
whole  care  of  her  friends,  as  she  ingenuously 
confesses  to  her  husband,  confined  to  letting 
her  see  as  little,  hear  as  little,  and  ask 
questions  as  little  as  possible.  A  young 
person  whose  education  had  been  thus  nega¬ 
tive  was  not  likely  to  bring  with  her  a  dowry 
of  many  accomplishments;  and  the  merest 
boarding-school  miss  will,  accordingly,  hear 
with  contempt,  that  all  the  qualifications  of 
this  promising  bride  consisted  in  being  able 
to  make  a  vest  when  the  materials  were  put 
into  her  hands,  and  to  overlook  her  maid¬ 
servants  when  they  were  set  to  their  tasks. 

Her  husband  politely  informed  her  of  the 
duties  she  would  be  expected  to  perform, 
which  were,  td  abide  within  doors,  to  send 
to  labour  such  of  the  servants  as  had 
out-door  occupations,  and  to  superintend 
those  whose  labours  were  confined  to  the 
house.  All  that  was  brought  in,  she  was  to 
receive ;  what  w-as  necessary  for  immediate 
use,  she  must  distribute ;  and  where  there 
was  an  overplus,  it  was  left  to  her  foresight 
and  caution  that  what  ought  to  be  for  the 
consumption  of  a  year  was  not  made  waste 
of  in  a  month.  It  was  for  her  to  see  that 
the  wool  was  converted  into  clothes,  and  the 
corn  in  a  proper  state  to  furnish  the  family 
with  provision.  To  all  this  was  added  the 
care  of  the  infirm  and  sick,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  immense  number  of  slaves  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  establishment  of  a  wealthy 
Athenian,  must  frequently  have  amounted  to 
a  considerable  number.  “  So  help  me  ye 
gods!”  was  the  pious  exclamation  of  this 
pattern  wife,  after  this  catalogue  of  menial 
duties  had  been  duly  displayed  before  her, 
"So  help  me  ye  gods!  it  is  the  most  pleasing 
of  all  occupations ;  and  I  look  for  no  other 
reward  than  the  gratitude  and  increased 
good-will  of  those  who  fall  under  my  care.” 
And  here,  surrounded  by  her  stew-pans, 
pottery,  and  sick  slaves,  we  leave  this  noble 
Athenian  lady,  with  the  single  remark  that, 
if  her  education  had  been  conducted  on  so 
limited  a  scale,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it 
was  not  enlarged  for  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  citizens  of  more  moderate  fortunes. 

Whatever  degree  of  beauty  nature  bad 
conferred  upon  a  Grecisn  woman,  she  was  by 
no  means  unwilling  to  call  in  art  for  an 
accessory.  This  was,  indeed,  not  altogether 
a  matter  of  choice,  for  a  negligence  of  dress 
brought  the  fair  sloven  under  the  notice  of  a 
magistracy  especially  appointed  to  prevent 
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snch  offences.  The  rigour  of  this  tribunal  to  the  composition  of  a  cosmetic,  the  shape 
was  extreme.  A  thousand  drachmae  were  of  a  shoe,  or  the  colour  of  a  robe, 
levied  for  the  sin  of  a  head-dress  ill-  But  whatever  range  of  humour  the  Athe- 
arranged  ;  a  robe  that  was  not  strict!}'  conirne  nians  might  allow  their  comic  writers,  they 
il  faut  incurred  a  similar  penalty.  The  were  too  wise  a  people  not  to  know  that 
name  of  the  offender  was  inscribed  on  a  the  mothers  of  their  children  deserved  re¬ 
tablet  exposed  to  public  view,  and  such  an  spect ;  and  that,  however  their  mental  cul- 
exposure  was  equivalent  to  a  complete  loss  tivation  might  be  disregarded,  there  was  a 
of  character.  With  such  a  stimulus,  it  will  still  more  valuable  feature  in  the  female  cha- 
readily  be  supposed  that  the  women  of  racter,  around  which  too  many  guards  could 
Athens  rather  exceeded  than  fell  short  of  the  not  possibly  be  thrown, 
views  of  the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  The  law  required  that  the  pure  blood  of 
personal  appearance.  The  catalogue  which  three  generations  should  flow  in  his  veins 
Plautus  gives  of  the  artizans  who  oontri-  who  demanded  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
buted  to  the  complete  adornment  of  a  that  nation  which  achieved  the  victories  of 
Grecian  lady  of  fashion,  is  absolutely  for-  Marathon  and  Platma;  and  the  law  which 
midable ;  and  a  fragment  of  the  great  compelled  an  Athenian  to  relieve  the  neces- 
comic  writer  of  Athens  has  bequeathed  to  sities  of  an  indigent  parent,  was  not  impe- 
us  a  list  of  articles  which  were  to  be  found  rative  on  him  whose  birth,  by  the  mother’s 
at  a  lady’s  toilette,  many  of  which  it  is  to  side,  was  a  reproach  both  to  the  parent  and 
be  hoped  are  grown  obsolete,  not  merely  the  offspring ;  moreover,  a  woman  so  sinning 
from  lapse  of  time.  A  composition  was  might  be  instantly  deprived  of  life  by  ths 
used,  with  which  they  daubed  themselves,  injured  party ;  and,  if  the  sentence  of  death 
“to  make  themselves  whiter  than  they  was  not  carried  into  effect,  life  was  only 
really  were and  much  muge  w  as  also  used,  granted  on  such  terms  as  made  the  boon 
“  to  make  themselves  redder  than  they  really  little  desirable.  She  was  debarred  access  to 
were  ;’’  and,  as  a  beauty  in  Greece  was  the  those  sacred  buildings  where  alone  a  guilty 
more  valuable  for  being  on  a  large  scale,  they  mind  flnds  relief ;  and  an  intrusion  into  them 
added  to  these  abominations  a  pair  of  high-  made  it  lawful  to  treat  her  with  every  in- 
becled  shoes,  that  they  might  appear  taller  dignity  short  of  death.  Her  dowry  became 
than  they  really  were.  the  property  of  her  husband  ;  she  was  for- 

Montesquieu  assures  us  that  Grecia  n  i  bidden  to  wear  any  ornaments  about  her 
women  were  conspicuous  for  their  virtue;  person,  and,  if  she  so  transgressed  the  law, 
but  Greek  writers  by  no  means  hear  him  whoever  pleased  might  tear  them  from  her; 
out  in  this  flattering  testimony  to  the  merits  blows,  which  did  not  amount  to  mutilation 
of  their  countrywomen.  The  philosophers,  or  loss  of  life,  being  allowed  on  the  occa- 
indeed,  rarely  speak  of  the  sex,  or,  if  they  sion ;  she  might  be  set  up  for  sale,  and,  if 
do,  it  is  evidently  with  a  strong  feeling  of  no  purchaser  could  be  found  for  her,  the 
their  inferiority ;  and  .\ristopliaiies,  who,  husband  was  allowed  to  retain  her  as  the 
amidst  all  his  raillery,  pays  more  compli-  lowestof  his  slaves. 

ments  to  the  sex  than  any  other  Greek  Such  were  some  of  the  laws  at  Athens 
writer,  gives  us  no  reason  to  conclude  that  respecting  women  of  character ;  they  were 
ignorance  and  seclusion  arc  better  safeguards  severe,  but  self-respect  rises  in  proportion  to 
to  female  virtue  than  a  fair  participation  of  the  apparent  value  that  is  set  upon  us,  and 
the  instruction  and  freedom  which  men  have  a  sensible  woman  saw  more  real  regard  in 
in  all  ages  claimed  to  themselves.  In  one  the  restraints  imposed  upon  the  possession 
of  his  comedies,  Lysistrata,  a  leading  cha-  of  virtue  than  in  the  freedom,  and  even 
racter,  is  made  to  complain  that  her  sex  knowledge,  which  in  Athens  rewarded  the 
was  “made  up  of  nothing  but  trick  and  absence  of  it.  Of  that  class  of  females 
deception to  which  Oalonice  bluntly  whose  connexion  with  the  arts,  the  litera- 
replies,  ture,  and  even  the  religion  of  their  country, 

“  Why,  in  truth,  my  dear,  we  are  nothing  has  made  them  in  some  degree  a  subject  of 
else,”  shamelessly  confessing  at  the  same  historical  importance,  we  have  little  to  say ; 
time  that  their  whole  concern  was  to  sit  known  ns  the  betters:,  or  female  friends; 
idle,  and  that  their  most  important  occupa-  adorned  with  an  education  which  was  sedn- 
tions  never  extended  further  than  attending  lously  denied  to  the  woman  of  character,  no 
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feast  v.'as  considered  complete  unless  its  en¬ 
joyments  were  heightened  by  a  display  of 
the  talents  which  belonged  exclusively  to 
this  class.  To  sing,  to  dance,  to  play  up»on 
the  lyre,  to  blow  the  single  and  double  Mute, 
were  accomplishments  in  which  the  heticra 
was  from  the  tenderest  years  carefully  in¬ 
structed  ;  but  music  and  dancing  are  accom¬ 
plishments  which  ordinary  minds  can  attain, 
and  with  which  ordinary  minds  are  contented 
to  be  satisfied ;  the  heta-ra,  who  aspired  to 
rank  high  in  her  profession,  and  to  emulate 
a  Thargelia  or  an  Aspasia,  embraced  a  much 
greater  range  of  education. 

The  comic  theatre,  which  appears  to  have 
been  shut  against  the  modest  woman,  was 
open  to  her,  and  opportunities  were  thus 
finished  for  acquiring  that  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  the  monotony  of 
domestic  life  forbade.  To  the  refinement 
thus  acquired  was  frequently  added  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  powers  of  oratory.  The  funeral 
speech  in  Thucydides,  which  has  been  de¬ 
clared  to  defy  either  imitation  or  paraphrase 
beyond  any  composition  that  ever  w.as  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Plato  for  saying  was  written  by  a  woman — 
by  the  Aspasia  with  whom  the  class  of  per¬ 
sons  we  are  describing*  originated,  and  from 
whom  Socrates  professed  to  derive  his  know¬ 
ledge.  The  women  thus  trained  and  edu¬ 
cated  became  the  companions  of  statesmen, 
of  poets,  and  philosophers;  they  lived  and 
conversed  with  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
immortality  in  their  hands ;  and  accordingly, 
while  the  modest  and  unlettered  housewife 
sank  into  oblivion,  the  hct.xra  became  the 
subject  of  history ;  her  birth  was  made  an 
object  of  curiosity  ;  her  fortunes  were  care¬ 
fully  traced ;  her  hon  mots  and  sallies  of 
wit  were  diligently  registered;  and,  after 
perhaps  wearing  a  diadem  during  her  life, 
she  was  buried  in  a  tomb  which,  from  its 
unrivalled  magnificence,  a  stranger  to 
Athenian  customs  was  apt  to  think  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  most  perfect  of  her  heroes, 
philosophers,  or  statesmen. 

Beauty  was  considered  by  the  Athenians 
as  one  of  the  first  gifts  of  Heaven ;  prizes 
were  instituted  for  ascertaining  in  whom  it 
existed  most  in  perfection,  stories  were  cir¬ 
culated  of  the  vengeance  which  fell  upon  the 
Insnlters  of  it,  and  its  possessor  in  perfec¬ 
tion  was  viewed  with  something  like  the 


•  Afterwards  the  wife  of  Pericles. 


I  reverence  which  belonged  to  the  divinities 
ot  her  country.  young  beauty  was  scarcely 
safe  in  her  cradle ;  and  when  goddesses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mythic  tales  of  Greece,  con¬ 
tended  for  superiority  of  personal  charms, 
the  females  of  the  country  might  well  be 
pardoned  for  feeling  jealous  about  a  pos- 
j  session  which  attracted  so  much  notice  from 
j  gods  and  men. 

I  What  we  call  a  lady,  that  is,  a  woman 
I  who  to  virtue  and  intellect  unites  the  dignity 
i  of  manners  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
I  former,  and  the  facility  of  manners  which  is 
I  a  general  result  of  the  possession  of  the 
I  latter,  was  a  being  which,  so  far  from  exbting 
in  Greece,  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  in 
the  remotest  dt-gree  into  the  conception  of  a 
Greek ;  but  that  great  law  of  nature  which 
asserts  chastity  to  be  the  first  virtue  in  a 
woman,  was,  notwitlistanding  all  their  con¬ 
ventional  agreements,  honoured  and  respected 
by  these  remarkable  people ;  for  though 
those  female  friends  were  admitted  to  the 
•society,  and  invited  to  enter  into  conver¬ 
sation,  and  permitted  to  share  the  honours 
of  the  Athenian  noble.s,  there  remained  for 
the  uneducated  and  secluded  matron  that  far 
higher  happiness,  of  respect  and  afifection, 
which  innocence  and  purity  can  alone  in¬ 
spire  or  retain.  Ihl.  S.  R. 
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Tiikre  still  exist  in  the  very  vicinity, 
even  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  cotton 
metropolis,  an  unadulterated  race  of  farmers 
and  farmhouses ;  ancient  buildings,  whose 
dates  may  look  down  with  something  of 
ancestral  pride  upon  the  smoky,  noisy  fac¬ 
tories  which  raise  their  heads  and  inclose 
multitudes  in  their  neighbourhood. 

In  one  of  these  conservative  old  places 
lived  Mary  Emerson,  with  her  father  and 
mother,  whose  only  child  she  was.  Another 
such  farmhouse  was  the  home  of  William 
Allen ;  and  Mary  was  betrothed  to  him. 
Their  respective  homes  were  distant  only  a 
few  fields  the  one  from  the  other,  and  the 
two  farms  were  separated  by  a  brook — a 
little  brawling,  winding  thing  it  was,  and 
very  pleasant  it  was  to  the  lovers  to  run 
down  to  meet  Ciich  other  at  the  rustic  bridge 
in  the  evening,  thence  to  stroll  along  the 
valley  through  which  it  wound. 

Now  Will  possessed  little  to  light  a  fire  of 
bis  own.  So  the  young  couple  had  to  wait 
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awhile ;  but  this,  with  youth  and  hope  for  i 
their  compaiiioDs,  was  no  hard  task.  | 

Will  was  not  brought  up  to  the  rural  occn-  j 
pation  of  his  father,  but  held  the  post  of  ; 
clerk  at  a  warehouse  in  Mwnchester — u  busi-  | 
ness  that  called  for  little  assistance  from  his  ! 
father  at  his  entrance  into  life,  and  therefore  ; 
better  suited  to  the  means  of  the  family  than 
that  of  a  farmer. 

When  their  engagement  had  attained  a 
standing  of  three  years.  Will’s  industry  and 
rectitude  obtained  for  him  a  coiifideiitial 
position,  with  an  income  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  him  in  demanding  Mary  in  marriage. 
Consent  was  cheerily  given;  for  the  good 
sense  and  amiability  of  Mary,  and  the  uni¬ 
form  excellence  of  William's  conduct,  had 
won  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  parents  | 
on  either  side.  I 

The  period  fixed  for  the  wedding  was  the 
latter  end  of  October;  and  although  time 
lagged  with  Will,  it  flew  swiftly  by  with 
Mary — when  it  came  to  the  last  few  days, 
she  said,  too  swiftly ;  for  although  she  felt 
happiness  and  pride  in  the  thought  of  being 
the  wife  of  him  whom  alone  she  had  ever 
loved,  there  was  much  sorrow  in  leaving  the 
old  house  which  from  her  birth  had  been  her 
only  home,  and  in  exchanging  the  plea.sant 
hill-side,  and  the  familiar  noises  of  the  farm¬ 
yard,  for  the  dull  streets  and  city  sounds  of 
Manchester. 

The  last  day  at  home  was  come ;  the  mor¬ 
row  would  be  that  looked  forward  to  as  the 
goal  of  hope  for  so  many  years,  and  now 
welcomed  by  Will  with  unmixed  joy,  but  by 
Mary  with  something  like  dread. 

The  weather  promi.'ied  ill  for  the  pretty 
white  bonnet  and  bright  silk  dress,  which 
Mary  had  already  tried  on,  and  which  lay  on 
the  best  bed  in  readiness  for  the  morrow. 
The  rain,  which  had  not  been  sparing  for 
the  last  two  days,  now  poured  in  pitiless 
torrents  straight  down  from  the  clouds.  It 
was  too  much  even  for  the  ducks,  which 
had  long  ago  retired  to  shelter.  Mary  was 
tired  of  looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  if 
the  clonds  were  becoming  less  dense ;  for  she 
expected  Will  would  come  in  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  town,  and  he  would  be  so  wet. 

They  delayed  tea  a  full  hour;  hut  pre¬ 
mature  night  fell,  and  the  shutters  were 
closed,  and  the  wind  roared  in  the  chimney, 
and  the  rain  beat  again.st  the  windows,  and 
the  fire  blazed  upon  the  hearth,  and  the 
kettle  sent  out  its  cheerful  voice,  and  the 


toast  was  spoiled  with  waiting,  and  he  did 
not  come.  So  they  drank  tea  with  some¬ 
thing  like  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  ex¬ 
pecting  him  still  every  minute. 

Mary,  like  a  good,  thoughtful,  loving  girl 
as  she  was,  said  she  was  glad  of  it,  for  be 
would  only  have  got  dripping  wet  such  a 
night  as  that,  as  the  rain  had  never  for  a 
moment  abated  its  fury.  But  old  Mr. 
Emerson  did  grumble  out  something  about 
young  men  in  hit  day  not  being  <iuite  so 
much  afraid  of  a  few  drops  of  rain. 

The  next  morning,  whilst  Mary  was  still 
a.sleep,  the  back  door  was  opened,  and  one  of 
William  Allen’s  brothers  stood  before  the 
busy  Mrs.  Emerson,  looking  so  pale  and 
wild  that  it  was  a  moment  ere  she  recog¬ 
nized  him,  and  then  her  startled  question 
was — 

What’s  the  matter,  man  ?  is  thy  brother 

ill?” 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Emerson,”  answered  the  youth, 
“  if  he  isn’t  here,  he’s  at  the  bottom  o’  the 
brook  down  yon.” 

“  What’s  t’  mean,  lad  ?  Don’t  play  fool 
wi’  things  like  that,”  she  cried  almost 
fiercely.  “What’s  t’  joking  wi’  life  an’ 
death  for?” 

“  The  Lord  send  it  5e  a  joke,”  replied 
the  young  man ;  “  but  hasn’t  he  been 
here  ?’ 

“  No,  not  sin’  last  Sunday  night.” 

Then  the  brother  hurriedly  told  how  the 
night  before  Will  came  home  from  Manches¬ 
ter,  and,  as  .soon  as  he  had  changed  his  wet 
clothes  and  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  he  had 
left  to  go  to  Mr.  Emerson’s.  His  sister  had 
called  out  after  him  to  mind,  in  crossing  the 
bridge,  that  he  did  not  miss  his  footing ;  and 
then,  laughing,  had  added  that  they  should 
not  sit  up  for  him,  but  have  the  back  door 
unfastened;  and  his  cheerful  “All  right’ 
was  the  last  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

They  had,  accordingly,  gone  to  bed ;  and, 
about  an  hour  ago,  the  speaker  had  gone  to 
see  if  Will  was  dressing,  when  he  found  his 
bed  unslcpt  in.  They  therefore  judged  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  storm.  Will  must 
have  remained  all  night  at  Mr.  Emerson’s. 

Feeling,  however,  some  alarm,  himself  and 
another  brother  determined  to  run  over  and 
!  see.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  brook,  they 
I  found  that  it  was  so  much  swollen  that  the 
I  bridge  had  been  carried  away.  Seeing  this, 
they  felt  much  alarmed,  ami,  aided  by  the 
I  day-dawn,  the  speaker  had  found  means 
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Co  crou,  hod  come  up  to  iuquire  after  Will, 
while  hia  brother  had  gone  home  to  report 
the  state  of  the  brook. 

All  this  was  told  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  the  horror-stricken  woman  went 
out  softly  into  the  yard  to  call  her  husband, 
taking  young  Allen  with  her,  lest  Mary, 
coming  dowu,  should  suddenly  learn  any¬ 
thing  of  this  dreadful  matter. 

The  farm  men  and  Mr.  Emerson  went 
quickly  down  to  the  brook  to  search  for  the 
body;  for  they  had  no  doubt  now  of  the  fate 
of  Will.  Here  they  met  the  distracted  { 
Allens,  the  poor  mother,  frantic  with 
terror,  calling  her  son  by  name ;  while  two 
or  three  of  the  little  ones  were  crying  around 
her.  One  of  the  elder  sisters  at  last  removed 
the  children,  and  carried  them  back  to  the 
house ;  but  the  mother  refused  to  go  home 
without  her  son,  living  or  dead. 

The  brook,  in  its  course,  wound  around 
the  hill,  until  it  washed  a  meadow  just  be¬ 
low  Mr.  Emerson's  house.  Here,  caught  in 
some  bushes  which  the  flood  had  submerged, 
they  found  the  body  of  William  Allen.  It 
was  drawn  out,  and,  as  Allen’s  house  was  at 
some  distance,  carried  up  to  Jlr.  Emerson's. 
They  proceeded  as  silently  as  possible,  the 
poor  mother  stifling,  as  well  as  she  was 
able,  her  cries  of  agony,  and  went  up  by  the 
back  of  the  house,  that  Mary  I'rom  her 
window  might  not  see  them. 

Mary,  after  a  peaceful  night,  which  had 
refreshed  her  in  mind  and  body,  awoke  to 
the  consciousness  of  a  happy  existence.  At 
the  moment  the  mournful  group  were  bear¬ 
ing  up  the  field  the  dead  body  of  her  lover, 
she  stood  before  her  glass  twisting  round  her 
fingers  some  soft  brown  ringlets  which  she 
was  vainly  trying  to  make  more  beautiful,  that 
he  might  be  pleased  whose  name  she  should 
bear,  whose  wife  she  should  be,  in  a  few 
hours. 

With  the  glow  on  her  cheeks,  and  the 
smile  which  these  thoughts  called  up  still 
upon  her  lips,  she  turned  to  look  out  at  the 
morning,  and  saw  a  group  who  seemed  to 
steal  along,  avoiding  observation,  and  to  bear 
a  heavy  and,  as  far  as  she  could  judge,  a  sad 
burden. 

Full  of  a  vague  alarm  she  threw  on  a 
dress  and  ran  down  into  the  kitchen  just 
as  the  body  was  borne  in.  At  once  she 
seemed  to  comprehend  the  dreadful  reality ; 
and  v4thout  a  word  fell  to  the  floor. 

All  the  sad  ceremonies  that  follow  such 


i  sad  deaths  took  place  before  Mary  showed 
I  any  signs  of  consciousness ;  for  when  re- 
I  covered  from  her  fit,  she  lay  in  a  kind  of 
waking  stupor  from  which  nothing  could 
I  arouse  her. 

She  remained  in  bed  for  weeks  in  the  same 
state,  without  strength  or  desire  to  move ; 
and  when  at  length  her  bodily  health 
returned,  her  intellect  remained  totally 
destroyed.  An  irremovable  melancholy  had 
settled  upon  her,  from  which  nothing  could 
withdraw  her.  And  the  winter  passed  away, 
and  an  unusually  warm,  soft  spring  came. 
Then  she  left  her  familiar  place  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  corner,  and  the  very  first  time  she  went 
out,  it  was  to  the  bridge  where  she  and  Will 
used  to  say,  “  Good  night !” 

Afterward,  for  many  a  day,  her  invariable 
walk  was  to  that  spot,  where  she  used  to  sit 
down  on  the  broken  plank,  which  had  never 
been  repaired,  and  leaning  her  head  against 
the  post  which  still  stood  there,  gaze  into 
the  water.  Sometimes  she  would  hold 
imaginary  conversations  with  it,  always  in  a 
low,  plaintive,  unvarying  voice ;  asking  it 
whose  voice  it  was  she  heard  in  its  ripplings, 
and  if  it  always  looked  so  beautiful,  telling 
it  of  a  dream  she  once  bad,  of  its  waters 
being  high  and  stormy,  and  of  some  one  she 
knew  being  caught  in  its  angry  arms.  And 
then  she  would  look  threateningly  at  the 
brook ;  but  afterwards  her  face  would  wear 
the  old  sad  calm,  and  she  would  say,  “  But 
it  was  only  a  dream ;  for  you  are  gentle  and 
beautiful,  you  know.” 

One  day  towards  the  latter  end  of  summer 
she  had  been  absent  longer  than  usual,  and 
her  mother  went  down  to  her  accustomed 
haunt  to  seek  for  her.  She  was  not  there, 
but  her  handkerchief  lay  upon  the  bank,  and 
within  the  water,  just  under  the  bridge,  one 
of  her  shoes.  Marching,  in  alarm,  a  little 
lower  down  the  stream,  another  shoe  was 
found ;  and  in  a  deep  hollow  a  few  yards 
j  farther,  there  beneath  the  transparent  sur- 
'  fare  lay  Mary  Emerson. 

I  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  fallen  from  her 
I  usual  seat,  and  been  carried  by  the  current, 
which  possibly  she  did  not  resist,  into  this 
hollow,  where  she  perished.  But  one  thing 
was  remarkable  :  Will  used  to  wear  a  little 
golden  keepsake  of  Mary's  slightly  attached 
round  his  neck.  When  he  was  found,  this 
trinket  was  missed ;  when  Mary  was  found, 
there  it  lay  under  her  bosom. 

Megoib  Mat. 
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DRESSFROCK  FOR  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 


Tabs,  similar  to  those  in  the  jacket  we  gere 
last  month,  are  set  in  at  the  waist,  and  fail  to  tlie 
edge  of  tile  upper  skirt.  They  are  trimmed  wltli 
lace  and  narrow  velvet  ribbon.  A  knot  of  rib¬ 
bon,  with  floating  ends,  ot  tlie  colour  of  the  dress, 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  eacli  tab. 

The  dress  may  be  made  entirely  of  silk,  in  which 
case  the  lace  should  be  black,  unless  the  silk 
of  a  very  liglit  hue.  The  bertha  may  then  be 
muslin,  silk,  or  lace.  The  under  sleeves  must 
of  embroidered  muslin. 


This  very  pretty  frock  is  composed  of  silk  and 
muslin.  The  body  is  of  tlie  former  material,  with 
a  berths  of  muslin,  conflned  in  various  places  by 
a  lace  insertion.  It  is  edged  wltli  lace,  and  has 
a  piece  of  the  same  falling  round  the  top.  The 
sleeve  is  double,  the  upper  one  being  of  silk, 
vandyked,  and  tbs  under  one  of  lace  or  embroi¬ 
dered  muslin. 

A  double  skirt  has  each  part  trimmed  with  a 
row  of  puckered  silk,  put  on  quite  plain,  and  with 
lace  edging  laid  over  it. 
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SECTION  FOR  THE  TOP  OF  A  PINCUSHION. 

(FOB  BSGBATINO  8EE  FACE  192.) 

We  now  gire  the  promised  pincushion  top,  the 
materials  for  which,  with  the  mode  of  working, 
we  have  already  described. 

The  centre  is  in  open  square  crochet;  the 
border  In  close  crochet,  with  the  design  in  beads. 

The  top  of  the  box  being  covered  with  silk,  the 
colour  will  be  visible  through  the  open  crochet. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  well  adapted  for  a  simple  ]iin- 
cushion  as  for  the  box  shape. 

The  colour  of  the  beads  should  correspond  with 
that  of  the  silk  with  which  the  frame  is  covered. 


THE  DOCTOR. 

WouxDs. — There  are  several  kinds  of  wounds, 
whicli  are  called  by  different  names,  according 
to  their  appearance,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced.  As,  however,  it  would  be  useless, 
and  even  hurtful,  to  bother  the  reader's  head 
with  too  many  nice  professional  distinctions,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  dividing  wounds  into 
three  classes. 


1.  Ineiud  tcouHd$  or  cuts— those  produced  by 
a  knife,  or  some  sliarp  instrument. 

2.  Laferated  or  tom  irouadi— those  produecd 
by  the  claws  of  an  animal,  the  bite  of  a  dog,  run- 
ning  quickly  against  some  prq)ecting  blunt  ob¬ 
ject,  such  as  a  nail,  &c. 

3.  Punctured  or  penetrating  uound* — those  pro¬ 
duced  by  anything  running  deeply  into  the  flesh, 
such  as  a  swonl,  a  sharp  nai],  a  spike,  the  point 
of  a  bayonet,  &c. 

Clau  I— Incited  trounds  or  cult _ The  danger 

.arising  from  these  accidents  is  owing  more  to 
their  ])Osition  than  to  their  extent.  Tims,  a  cut 
of  lialf  an  inch  long,  w  hich  goes  tlirough  an 
artery,  is  mure  serious  tlian  a  cut  of  two  inches 
lung,  w  hich  is  nut  near  one.  Again,  a  small  cut 
on  the  hea<I  is  more  often  followed  by  dangerous 

s>-mptoms  than  a  much  larger  one  on  the  legs _ 

Treatment.  If  the  cut  is  nut  a  very  large  one, 
and  no  artery  or  vein  is  w  ounded,  this  is  very 
simple.  If  there  are  any  foreign  substances  left 
in  the  wound,  they  must  be  taken  out,  and  tbe 
bleeding  must  be  quite  stopped  before  the  wound 
is  strapped  up.  If  the  ble^ing  is  not  very  great, 
it  may  easily  be  stopped  by  raising  the  cut  part, 
and  appl.ving  rags  dipped  in  cold  w  ater  to  it.  All 
clots  of  bloc^  must  be  carefolly  removed ;  for  if 
they  are  left  behind  they  prevent  the  wound  from 
hei^og.  When  the  bleeding  has  been  stopped. 
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and  the  wound  porfccfly  cleaned,  Its  two  e<I<tcs  I 
are  to  be  broueht  closely  toRether  by  thin  straps 
of  common  adhesive  plaster,  which  should  re-  I 
main  on,  if  there  Is  not  (treat  i>ain  or  heat  about  j 
the  part,  for  two  or  three  days  without  ludni;  re-  I 
moved.  The  out  part  shoulil  lie  kept  raised  and 
cool.  When  the  strips  of  plaster  arc  to  be  taken 
off,  they  should  first  be  well  bathed  with  liike-  i 
warm  water.  This  will  cause  them  to  come  aw  ay 
easily,  and  without  o|)eniug  the  lips  of  the  ' 
wound ;  which  accident  is  very  likely  to  take  I 
place.  If  they  arc  pulled  off  without  haviu('  been 
first  moistened  with  the  warm  water.  If  the  ' 
wound  is  not  healed  when  the  fresh  strips  of ' 
plaster  are  taken  off,  fresh  ones  must  be  ni)iilled.  I 
(Ircat  care  is  rctiulrcd  in  treatintt  cuts  of  the 
head,  as  they  are  often  followed  by  crysipelaa 
takinft  place  round  them.  They  should  1)C  ' 
strapped  with  isin({lass  plaster,  which  Is  miicli  ] 
less  irritatInR  than  the  ordinary  adhesive  plaster,  j 
Only  use  as  many  strips  as  arc  actually  requisite  ! 
to  keep  the  two  cd(^:s  of  tlie  wound  tO({ether.  ! 
Keep  the  jtatient  c|ulto  quiet,  on  low  diet,  for  a  ; 
week  or  so,  according  to  his  symptoms.  I’urge 
him  well  with  the  No.  2  IMlIt  (tire  grains  of  blue  I 
pill  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  compound  ' 
extract  of  colocynth  ;  make  into  two  pills,  the  I 
dose  for  an  adult).  If  tlie  patient  is  feverish,  ^ 
(five  him  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  Fever  Mix- , 
ture  three  times  a-day.  (The  Fever  Mixture,  we  | 
remind  our  readers,  is  thus  mode ;  mix  a  drachm  I 
of  powdered  nitre,  two  drachms  of  carbonate  of  : 
jiotash,  two  tea-spoonfrils  of  antimonial  wine,  and  | 
a  table-spoonful  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  in  half  i 
a  pint  of  water.)  A  person  should  be  very  careful 
of  himself  for  a  month  or  two  after  having  had 
a  bod  cut  on  the  head.  Ills  bowels  should  be 
kept  constantly  open,  and  all  excitement  and 
excess  avoided.  When  a  vein  or  artery  Is 
wounded,  the  danger  is  of  course  much  (p'cater. 
Thc.se  accidents,  therefore,  should  always  be  at¬ 
tended  to  by  a  surgeon,  if  he  can  possibly  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Iteforc  he  arrives,  however,  or  in  case  his 
tissistance  cannot  be  obtained  at  all,  the  following 
treatment  should  be  adopted liaise  the  cut  ' 
part,  and  press  rags  dipped  in  cold  water  Annly  ‘ 
against  it.  This  will  often  be  sufficient  to  stop  { 
the  bleeding,  if  the  divided  artery  or  vein  is  nut  { 
dangerous.  When  an  artery  Is  divided,  tlie  blond  i 
is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  anil  mmes  away  In  ]ets.  ' 
In  this  ca.se,  and  supposing  the  leg  or  ann  to  be  | 
the  cut  part,  a  liandkerchief  is  to  be  tied  tightly  i 
round  the  limb  above  the  cut;  and.  If  possible,  I 
the  two  bleeding  ends  of  the  artery  should  each  ! 
be  tied  with  a  piece  of  silk.  If  the  bleeding  is  I 
from  a  vein,  the  lilnod  Is  much  darker,  and  does  . 
not  come  away  in  Jets.  In  this  case,  the  hand-  ' 
kerchief  is  to  be  tied  belov  tlie  cut,  and  a  pad  of 
lint  or  linen  pressed  firmly  against  the  divided 
ends  of  the  vein.  Lot  every  bad  cut,  especially  \ 
where  there  is  much  bleeding,  and  even  altliougb  | 
it  may  to  all  apiH'aranco  have  been  stoiiped,  be  ' 
attended  to  by  a  surgeon,  if  one  can  by  any  means  : 
be  obtained.  I 

CliiM  2— Lacerated  or  torn  ttoumli _ There  is  l 

not  so  much  bleeding  in  these  cases  as  in  clean  , 
cuts,  because  the  blood-vessels  are  tom  across  in  i 
a  zigzag  manner,  and  not  divided  straight 
across.  In  other  respects,  however,  they  are  ■ 
more  serious  than  ordinary  cuts,  being  often  fol.  I 
lowed  by  inflammation,  mortification,  fever,  and, 
in  some  cases,  by  locked-Jaw.  Foreign  sub¬ 


stances  are  also  more  likely  to  remain  in  them. 
— Treat aienl.  Stop  the  bleeding,  if  there  is  any,  in 
the  manner  directed  for  cuts;  remove  all  sub- 
stanees  that  may  lie  In  the  wound,  keep  the  pa¬ 
tient  quite  <iuiet,  and  on  low  dlet-~gruel,  arrow- 
root,  and  the  like ;  jiurge  with  the  No.  1  Fills  and 
the  No.  1  Mixture.  (The  No.  1  Fill :  mix  five 
grains  of  ealoinel  and  the  same  quantity'  of  unti- 
muuial  jiowdcr,  with  a  little  In-ead  crumb,  and 
make  into  two  iiills,  which  is  tlie  dose  fur  au 
adult.  The  No  1  Mixture  :  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
Kpsom  salts  in  half  a  jiint  of  senna  tea — a  quarter 
of  the  mixture  la  a  dose.)  If  there  are  feverish 
symptoms,  give  two  table-spoonfuls  of  F'ever 
Mixture  (see  above)  every  four  hours.  If  (lossi- 
ble,  briiift  the  two  edges  of  the  wound  together, 
but  do  not  ttruin  the  parte  to  do  Me.  If  they  can¬ 
not  be  brought  tu(trtlier,  on  account  of  a  piece  of 
flesh  being  taken  clean  out,  or  the  raggedness  of 
tlicir  edges,  put  lint  dipiied  in  cold  water  over 
tlie  wounds,  and  cover  it  with  oiled  silk.  It  will 
then  fill  up  from  the  bottom.  If  the  wound, 
after  being  well  washed,  shoulil  still  contain  any 
sand,  or  grit  of  any  kind,  or  if  it  should  get  red 
and  hot  from  inflammation,  a  largo  warm  bread 
poultice  will  be  the  best  thing  to  apply  until  It 
becomes  quite  clean,  or  the  inflammation  goes 
down.  When  the  wound  is  a  very  large  one,  the 
aiqilicatlon  of  warm  poppy  foineiitatiuiis  is  better 
than  that  of  the  lint  dijiped  In  cold  water.  If 
the  redness  and  pain  about  the  part,  and  the 
general  feverish  symptoms,  are  very  great,  from 
eight  to  twelve  leeches  are  to  be  applied  ronad 
the  wound,  and  a  warm  poppy  fomentation  or 
wann  bread  poultice  applied  after  they  drop  off. 

Claee  ii — Punctured  or  penetratinf  itounds. — 
These,  fur  many  reasons,  are  the  most  serioos  of 

all  kinds  of  wonnds _ Treatment.  The  same  as 

that  for  lacerated  wounds.  Pns  (matter)  often 
forms  at  the  bottom  of  these  wounds,  which 
should,  therefore,  be  kept  open  at  the  top,  by 
separating  their  edges  every  morning  with  a  bod¬ 
kin,  and  applying  a  warm  bread  poultice  imme¬ 
diately  aiterwar^.  They  will  then,  lii  all  proba¬ 
bility,  heal  up  Ibom  the  bottom,  and  any  matter 
which  may  form  will  And  its  own  way  ont  into 
the  jioultice.  .Sometimes,  however,  in  spite  of  ell 
precautions,  collectloni  of  mattqy  (abscesse^wrlll 
form  at  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  wound.  These 
are  to  lie  opeiual  with  a  lancet,  and  the  matter 
thus  let  out.  When  matter  is  forming,  the  patient 
has  cold  shiveringa,  throbbing  pain  in  the  part, 
and  ttuahes  on  the  f  ice,  which  come  and  go.  A 
swelling  of  the  part  is  also  often  seen.  The 
matter  In  the  ubsccsset  may  be  felt  to  move  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  when  pressure  is  made  fbooi 
one  side  of  the  swelling  to  the  other  with  the 
first  and  second  fingers — the  iniddlo  and  that 
next  the  thumb— of  each  hand. 


TicDolocrkux _ A  subscriber stronglyrecom- 

mends  the  following  i-emcdy  for  tic  duloureuz  : — 
One  tcaspoonful  of  Kpsom  salts,  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  little  tartaric 
acid,  and  a  little  sugar.  To  be  drunk  in  a  state 
of  effervescence. 

Tua  SAHAaiTAX  Plastbb _ One  tablcspoonibl 

of  flour,  one  tsblespoonful  of  salad  oil,  to  be  well 
blended;  thrn  add  one  tablespoonful  of  pure 
honey,  well  blended  in ;  then,  one  tablespoonful 
of  sherry  wine.  When  all  is  well  mixed,  stir  over 
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a  slow  Bre  Ull  the  pluter  adhere*  to  the  apoon. 
If  the  InKTedient*  are  put  In  anjr  other  order  they 
won't  do. 

Fom  1  Scoaamc  ArrEcriow,  FA«Ticin.aBLT  in 

Tna  Face _ Take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  elder. 

flower  water,  a  aufflclent  quantity  of  milk  of 
•ulphur  to  make  it  the  thickneaa  of  cream.  Ap. 
ply  it  to  the  face,  or  part  affected,  with  a  feather, 
and  wash  it  off  In  the  morning. 


things  inortb  J^nobtng. 

hTj>  T.itiEif  should  be  well  aired  before  it  i* 
n*ed.  Keep  your  sheets  foided  in  pairs  on  a  shelf; 
closets  are  better  than  drawers  or  chests  for 
linen,  it  will  not  be  so  likely  to  gather  damp.  1 
Bed  Ccbtaihs  are  nnhealtliy,  because  they 
confine  the  air  around  us  while  we  are  asleep.  I 


To  Wash  Carpets — Shake  and  beat  it  well; 
lay  it  upon  the  floor,  and  tack  it  firmly;  then 
with  a  clean  flannel  wash  it  orer  witli  a  qqart  of 
bullock's  gall,  mixed  with  three  quarts  of  soft 
cold  water,  and  rub  it  off  with  a  clean  flannel  or 
house-cloth.  Any  particular  dirty  spot  should  be 
rubbed  with  pure  gall. 

To  Sweep  Carpets. — The  oflener  these  are 
taken  np  and  shaken,  the  longer  they  will  wear, 
as  the  dust  and  dirt  underneath  grind  them  out. 
Sweep  carpets  with  a  stiff  hair  brush,  if  yon 
wish  them  to  wear  long  or  look  well.  At 
any  rate  keep  a  good  broom  purposely  for  the 
carpet. 

To  Kepair  Broker  Olass _ IMssolre  some 

Isinglass  In  gin.  Just  sufficient  to  cover  it;  make 
the  broken  parts  quite  warm  (better  put  them 
Into  a  warm  oven),  dip  them  Into  the  liquid,  and 
If  possible  tie  them  together  for  a  little  Ume. 
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THE  PATH  OF  ROSES. 

BY  THE  EDITOn. 

innocent  simple  notes;  bnt  they  would  come 
out  of  his  fingers,  whether  or  no:  and 
devoutly  beautiful  they  sounded.  Again 
and  again  he  began  the  song  to  Aurelie’s 
eyes,  but  it  wonid  not  do :  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it  except  that  the  faithful,  sor¬ 
rowing,  warning  heart  of  Mary  was  singing 
to  him. 

As  this  ides  grew  and  took  life  Charles’s 
fingers  slumbered  upon  the  strings,  his  bow 
nodded  drowsily,  and,  by  little  and  little,  the 
fiddle  dropped  asleep;  into  a  deep  sleep, 

^  No.  7,  VoL.  V. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AT  MRS.  OAKLe’S. 

We  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  the 
musical  entertainment  which  Charles  gave 
to  himself  in  the  last  chapter,  or  we  should 
have  known  that,  as  midnight  drew  on,  the 
impetuous  stream  of  music  subsided,  and 
presently  flowed  off  into  soft  meandering 
talk,  which  could  hare  been  about  Mary 
alone.  The  musician  himself  was  quite 
aware  of  this  change,  and  tried  to  avoid  the 
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!  or  rather  into  a  trance,  full  of  fair  harmontea  reputation,  his  manners  and  handsome  per- 

that  can  never  be  more  than  dreams.  son,  had  thrown  him.  It  was  not,  therefore, 

^leanwhile  the  young  man's  eyes,  which  till  winter  with  its  gaieties  had  gone,  and 
erst  had  glowed  on  the  vision  of  Aurelie’s  spring  with  its  quietudes  had  come,  that  he 
face  with  conscious  fascination,  assumed  seriously  recurred  again  to  the  anomalies 
a  quite  different  expression,  and  in  their  and  uncertainties  that  surrounded  his  life,  to 
turn  looked  awed :  Passion,  rebuked,  be-  Aurelie,  and  to  Mary.  Then  remembering 
came  calmed  in  them,  as  the  waves  of  his  proposed  investigations  into  Mrs.  Oakle's 
Galilee  when  a  Voice  said.  Peace,  be  still  I  books,  he  resolved  f^ortbwith  to  “  go  in”  for 
Not  a  muscle  could  he  move  ;  a  supernatural  them,  as  the  phrase  is  now  :  partly  for 
hand  lay  upon  his  limbs,  arresting  them  ;  reasons  very  natural  and  obvious,  and  partly 
while  all  his  senses  awoke  and  wondered  at  because  it  would  be  pleasant  and  relaxing  to 
their  own  acuteness.  So  fur  a  time  he  lay  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Oakle  and 
looking  and  listening  for  the  blessed  inflnence  her  village  on  such  an  adventure, 
which  seemed  to  surround  him,  and  which.  In  due  course,  therefore,  Cbariea  became 
in  default  of  any  other  explanation,  I  think  serionsly  indis)sosed — that  was  indiapensa- 
mnst  have  arisen  from  the  presence  of  Mary’s  blc ;  went  down  to  the  place  that  (now)  knows 
angel ;  who  stole  away  while  she  slept,  to  her  no  more,  stayed  awhile  at  an  inn  there 
shed  on  him  the  influence  of  her  sorrows,  for  change  of  air,  and  presently  oentrived 
her  forebodings,  and  certainly  of  her  tender  to  get  himself  transferred  to  Mia.  Oakle’s 
lovo.  cottage.  How  he  managed  to  aoeomplish 

The  lamp  began  to  dim  ;  it  flickered  up ;  this  transfer  it  would  be  difflcnlt  to  explain. 
CImbWs  right  arm  fell  listless  upon  the  For  thirty  years  had  the  house  been  snapped 
coasb,  and  woke  the  young  man  from  some  in  a  mysterious  and  unbroken  seelaaion — 
sudi  a  trauce  full  of  wailing  discords,  of  im-  awful  to  the  mind  of  little  girls  with  big 
ploring  harmonies,  as  his  fiddle  had  fallen  babies  to  nurse,  solemnizing  to  the  haarts  of 
into :  not  strangely,  for  I  take  it  for  granted  young  matrons,  sacred  even  to  eld,  initiate, 
that  all  fiddles  drowse  and  dream  as  they  hang  and  acenstomed  females,  and  emberiMing  to 
against  the  wall.  Charles  rose  from  the  respectable  fathers  of  families.  All  these 
conch  as  breathlaas  as  if  be  were  coming  pawed  the  gate  in  grave  silence,  looking 
back  out  of  some  new  world  pnrsned  by  its  askance  upon  the  upper  windows,  enrtrined 
angels,  hung  np  the  violin,  and  completed  with  dear  old  motherly  dimity, 
his  escape  from  his  pursuers  in  a  journey  ( — How  I  should  like  to  go  off  into  a  dis- 

np  and  down  the  room.  Then  breathing  course  on  dimity  I — ) 

more  freely,  he  stole  off  to  bed.  As  if  be  Pale,  sorrowful  faces  bad  now  and  then 
had  anything  to  fear  but  his  own  sad  heart  ?  been  seen  at  these  upper  windows,  or  a  pale 

I  am  afraid  I  haven't  made  all  this  plain  :  impassive  face  looking  vaguely  abroad  from 

but  to  Charles  it  was  very  re.al  and  clear,  a  chink  in  the  curtains  ;  but  of  “  men-folk" 

Following  upon  the  high-wrought  feelings  none  were  ever  known  to  pass  beyond  the 
he  had  been  indulging,  it  impressed  him  gate.  Have  we  not  seen  how  William 
greatly ;  but  I  must  own  that  it  did  not  Kiddle  had  to  go  courting  Penelope,  a 

I  prevent  him  from  communicating  to  Aurelie  daughter  of  the  House,  round  by  old  Mr. 

I  all  that  he  had  discovered — that  is  to  say.  Miller's  cart  ?  Judge,  then,  what  arts  must 

!  the  real  position  which  he  and  Mary  held  have  been  used,  what  enchantments  per- 

with  respect  to  Mr.  Maberly:  moreover,  this  formed,  before  Mrs.  Oakle  could  be  brought 
inform.ation  was  coloured  in  his  own  wilful  to  dream  of  admitting  a  gentleman  invalid 
way — poor  Charlotte  coming  out  with  par-  into  her  cottage;  nay,  into  the  snuggest, 
ticularly  strong  effects  of  light  and  shade,  balmiest,  most  bedimitied  room  of  it !  Judge 
Nor  could  Charles  long  endure  the  moral  con-  of  the  wonder  of  the  neighbours  when  they 
I  sdonsness  which  he  felt  after  the  dreamy  found  it  out !  Especially  as  the  old  dame 

evening  above  described — it  was  too  new  to  had  never  resigned  her  mission,  or  the 
him,  and,  alas !  too  terrible.  It  gave  rise  to  peculiarities  which  belong  to  it ;  but,  in  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  he  could  not  odd,  scrupulous  way,  kept  her  chambers 
bear,  unfortunately ;  aud  therefore  be  aban-  swept  and  all  prepared,  as  if  for  the  instant 
doned  himself  after  a  little  struggle  into  arrival  of  another  frail  Brooke-street  or  un- 
that  “  vortex"  which  his  tastes  arid  his  fortunate  Spring-gardens. 

i 
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Meanwhile,  what  sliall  1  say  of  Aurelle  ? 
A  woman’s  heart  it  is  always  hard  to  ex¬ 
pound.  It  is  hard  to  account,  reasonably, 
for  what  goes  on  there  independent  of  rea¬ 
son — goes  on  and  perseveres  in  defiance  of 
reason.  But  as  Aurelie  had  been  carried  so 
far  on  the  wrong  road  by  her  own  un¬ 
quiet  soul  and  Charlie's  natural  instinct  for 
playing  the  devil,  it  does  liappen  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable,  perhaps,  that  a  blush  of  gratification 
should  burn  upon  her  checks  on  reading  the 
confirmation  of  what  he  had  already  sug¬ 
gested.  Consider  how  important  it  was  that 
Charles  was  not  the  nephew  of  Richard 
Maberly,  after  all!  The  rebukes  she  had 
given  herself  on  that  score  were  gratuitous, 
then.  He  was  as  strange  to  her  husband's 
blood  as — as  peace  was  strange  to  her  bosom ! 
This  information  started  her  ideas  to  their 
foundations.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
nngnesscd  strata,  that  ought  to  have  lain 
quiet  below,  did  not  crop  up  at  the  shock — 
nor  what  ancient  formations,  old  as  Original 
Sin,  did  not  boldly  peep  out.  Hut,  again, 
this  was  as  nothing  compared  to  her  feelings 
when,  on  reading  further,  she  learned  that 
her  husband  was  mistaken,  not  as  to 
Charles  being  his  nephew,  but  his  fon ; 
and  that  ^lary  was  actually  bis  daughter ! 

Our  friend  the  Enemy  could  scarcely  con¬ 
ceal  his  gratification  at  Aurelie's  emotions 
when  she  came  to  this  portion  of  Charles's 
communication.  It  was  as  if  a  strong  wind 
stormed  through  her  mind,  tearing  away  the 
manifold  veils  and  aprons  of  Paradise  in 
which  she  had  wrapped  it  from  herself;  and, 
leaving  her  naked,  left  her  scarce  ashamed. 
The  Enemy  was  delighted  at  the  resolved 
calmness  with  which  Aurelie  beheld  her 
innermost,  hardly-grown  ideas,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  them;  and  he  thought  that  with  a 
few  last  suggestions  he  might  safely  depart 
from  her  counsels. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  in  a  hissing  tone  which 
1  have  heard  Sir.  Kean  imitate — *  now  you 
comprehend  the  secret  of  your  neglected 
youth,  your  disregarded  affection.  This,” 
whispered  he,  “  is  his  daughter :  where  is 
yours?  DLsagreeable  subject?  well,  then, 
to  return  ;  Mary  is  bis  daughter.  She  loves 
Charles — really  the  only  fellow  that  ever 
understood  you — and  would  rejoice  to  marry 
him.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  will  be 
not  now  be  glad  to  marry  her?" 

Aurelie  remembered  the  young  man's  looks 
and  words  on  the  occasion  of  the  interview 


at  Cheyne-walk  ;  not  without  a  sharp  pang 
as  she  reflected  that  then  was  the  hour  of 
her  salvation,  had  she  only  regarded  it. 
Then  was  given  her  light  to  see  plainly 
the  dangers  of  the  path  she  was  treading. 
She  (lid  see  them,  paused,  made  good  reso¬ 
lutions  (of  course),  and  then  wept,  trembled, 
and  went  on.  Fur,  again,  she  remembered 
his  more  passionate  words  and  looks  on  a 
certain  occasion  not  long  after;  a  time  of 
his  maddest  inspiration,  when  he  at  length 
seized  her  hands,  stormed  down  her  rebukes 
with  burning  words,  and  searched  her  bosom 
with  his  dark,  glowing  eyes.  And  at  the 
suggestion  of  marriage  between  Charles  and 
.Mary,  she  felt  injured,  and  said,  “  That  I  will 
not  endure  1” 

But,  nevertheless,  when  she  met  him  once 
again  that  winter,  in  society,  she  had  to  en¬ 
dure  the  calmest,  and  most  oblivions  conduct 
in  the  world.  He  accompanied  her  some 
distance  home,  alone  in  her  carriage,  after 
leaving  the  great  gay  crowd  where  tlie  lonely 
arc  most  lonely,  and  the  desolate  most  deso¬ 
late.  But  there  was  no  seizing  of  hands  on 
that  occasion,  and  mute  was  the  voice  that 
once  bewailed  her  lot  and  his  own  in  tones  so 
deep,  so  passionate,  so  nnendurably  resigned. 
Aurelie  entered  her  solitary  home  that  night 
doubly  impressed  with  its  darkness  from 
contrast  with  the  gaiety  she  had  just  left, 
and  with  a  new  sense  of  bitterness.  He  had 
been  dealing  with  her  in  treacherons  sport, 
unless  his  sndden  indifference  were  forced  or 
feigned.  Or  was  be  now  resolving  to  amend, 
and  secure  his  position  with  Mr.  Maberly  by 
taking  Mary  to  wife  and  living  well  ?  "  And 
I  shall  see  him  settling  down  in  virtuons 
quiet!  lie  also  will  show  me  an  example  of 
domestic  content !”  said  she.  ' 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  there  was 
little  foundation  for  Aurelie's  suspicions. 
Charles  had,  indeed,  been  dealing  with  her 
in  treacherous  spurt;  but  it  was  scarcely 
that  now.  At  first  there  was  little  sincerity 
in  his  earnest-seeming  words  and  manner; 
his  conduct  was  at  least  half  compounded  of 
vanity,  caprice,  and  restlessness.  But  from 
the  time  he  discovered  for  true  how  strange 
and  isolated  was  bis  position — marked  off 
on  all  sides,  as  he  seemed,  from  the  common 
world — that  was  all  changed.  He  felt  out¬ 
lawed  of  life  —  and  outlawed,  then,  would 
he  be.  It  was  fur  him  to  make  reprisals  on 
Fortune  and  the  common  world.  And  then 
.\ttrelie  rose  before  him.  But  below  theee 
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feelings  lay  a  more  important  sense  of  Fa¬ 
tality;  it  surged  ever  higher  and  higher, 
with  a  Y^engeance ;  and  in  this  also  Aurelie 
seemed  irrevocably  whelmed. 

So,  as  I  said — it's  a  roundabout  story — 
the  winter  passed  away,  the  spring  came, 
and  Charles  was  at  Mrs.  Oakle's.  He  had 
been  there  two  or  three  weeks ;  bad  succeeded 
in  surprising  the  information  he  desired 
from  !hlrs.  Oakle's  books,  and  in  finding  the 
record  of  Mary’s  birth ;  it  did  happen  on 
the  day  so  solemnly  and  sadly  kept 
at  Cheyne-walk.  He  had  made  natural  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  village  pigs  and  the  geese  ; 
there  was  no  more  to  observe;  and  his  old 
unrest  returned.  He  thought  and  thought, 
and  brooded  and  brooded,  and  wrote  and 
wrote,  and  took  journeys  to  London,  and 
brooded  and  wrote  the  more  as  often  as  he 
came  back. 

At  this  most  opportune  time,  Mary  re¬ 
appeared;  and  that  in  a  very  une.vpected 
manner.  Charles  had  written  once  or 
twice  to  her ;  more  to  the  purpose,  he  had 
not  written  to  her  at  all  for  some  time ;  and 
her  appearance  was  certainly  unexpected 
by  him. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  warm 
day,  and  Charles  was  nut  at  home.  He  was 
at  the  Blue  Dragon  Inn,  up  the  hill;  basking 
in  a  private  room  there,  with  a  charming 
view  of  the  country  from  the  window,  and  a 
buttle  of  wine  from  the  cellar.  I  say  he  was 
basking  ;  and  so  he  was,  to  look  at,  for  he 
lay  at  ease  in  the  sunlight  and  the  broad 
bay  window ;  though  1  will  admit  that  bask¬ 
ing  is  not  the  term  for  the  disposition  of 
his  mind  just  then.  Five  chimed  the  clock. 
He  got  up,  and  walked  moodily  down  the 
road  towajals  the  cottage. 

At  the  window  of  his  sitting-room  sat  a 
lady,  her  bonnet  on,  her  chin  resting  pen¬ 
sively  on  her  hand,  waiting — the  lady — till 
he  came  in  from  the  Blue  Dragon.  Charles 
saw  the  pretty  bonnet,  and  felt  the  sad  pen¬ 
siveness  of  the  face,  a  long  way  off.  He 
hurried  on ;  for,  said  a  voice,  “  Can  this  be 
Aurelie?”  Suddenly  be  stopped,  abashed 
and  pained ;  he  had  recognized  Mary.  For  her 
part,  she  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  quick 
change  in  his  manner ;  but  she  smiled  for 
all  that,  and  ventured  to  beckon  him  with 
her  beautiful  hand. 

“  Mary  I”  he  exclaimed,  hastening  into 
the  room,  “  what  put  it  into  your  little  head 
to  come  here  ?” 


“  1  came  to  see  you,  Charles,”  she  replied, 
blushing. 

“  To  see  me  ?”  he  repeated,  a  little  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  object,  as  well  he  might  be. 
But  her  blushing  face,  her  grave,  tender 
eyes,  where  more  than  in  his  own  heart  the 
memory  of  old  times  seemed  to  be  recorded 
for  his  reading,  reassured  him.  Painful  it 
was,  too,  to  be  so  reassured.  A  little  less 
innocence,  a  little  less  faithfulness,  a  little 
less  tenderness,  would  have  rendered  so 
much  less  bis  self-reproach.  “  To  see  me  ?” 
he  said.  “  It  wjis  not  worth  your  trouble, 
dear  Mary ;”  and  he  kissed  her  hand  with 
an  almost  touching  humility.  As  he  looked 
into  the  recordr-her  eyes — he  saw  and  re¬ 
membered  so  many  things. 

“  Not  worth  your  trouble  ?  we  shall  see,” 
said  her  heart,  hopefully  and  quietly. 

“  But  you  are  fatigued  and  need  refresh¬ 
ment.  ilrs.  Oakle !”  Here  appeared  the 
little  restless  black  eyes,  the  lavender  gown, 
and  the  delicate,  professional-looking  hands, 
still  as  white  and  small,  almost,  as  a  child’s. 
“  Be  good  enough,  Mrs.  Oakle,  to  make 
tea  for  this  lady  immediately ;  and,  mean¬ 
while,  bring  me  the  hamper  that  came  this 
morning,  will  you  ?” 

Now,  Mrs.  Oakle,  good  sonll  was  more 
eccentric  than  ever.  Age  had  increased  her 
peculiarities ;  and  during  the  single  hour  that 
.Mary  had  been  in  her  house  her  fussing  knew 
no  bounds.  Her  professional  skill  was  again 
required — on  secret  service!  Brooke-street 
and  mystery  had  come  again  ! 

”  Well,”  said  the  old  woman,  complacently 
regarding  Mary,  and  girding  up  her  loins 
with  her  apron  strings ;  **  I’m  very  partikler 
about  tea !” 

“  I  hope  that  won’t  prevent  yon  from  let¬ 
ting  us  have  some,”  said  Charles,  who  did 
not  at  all  enter  into  the  old  woman’s  ideas. 
Said  she  : 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.  Well,”  she 
resumed,  after  a  pause,  filled  in  by  the  fair 
girl’s  look  of  amused  surprise  and  Charlie’s 
annoyance.  ”  Well,  my  dear,  I  don’t  mind. 
I'll  let  you  have  it ;”  and  with  a  confidential 
noil  to  Mary  she  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

“What  a  funny  old  woman  1” exclaimed 
Mary,  laughing  low. 

“Mad,  my  love.  Qnite  harmless,  you 
know,  but  quite  mad.  Sha’n’t  let  her  come 
in  any  more.” 

Mary  still  laughed  till  Charles  got  to  “  my 
love,”  and  a  little  longer;  but  the  rest  of  the 
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lavish  was  not  good,  and  her  eves  would  have  |  suggestion.  “  Well,  don't  go  by  the  coach, 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  did  not  observe  |  Mary.  The  Blue  Dragon  keeps  a  fly  that 
the  change,  though — not  in  her  voice;  and  will  take  you  safer.  It  is  always  at  my  ser- 
as  for  the  change  in  her  eyes,  he  accounted  vice,  and  will  be  no  expense  at  all,  my  love.” 
for  that  because  he  was.engaged  looking  into  Again  “  my  love Mary  did  not  quite 
them  to  see  what  it  was  that  gave  her  pre-  believe  the  Blue  Dragon  so  generous  as  to 
seiice  such  an  influence  over  his  spirit.  It  l  keep  a  carriage  at  Charles's  service,  free  of 
was  the  same  influence — always,  at  all  times  ;  charge  ;  but  because  he  had  been  kind  enough 
and  powerful  over  all  circumstances.  He  set  to  say  so,  and  because  he  had  again  said“  my 
it  down,  rather  prematurely,  to  the  force  of  love,”  these  were  additional  reasons  why 
old  association ;  and  forthwith  began  to  be  l  she  should  stay  and  speak  her  errand  out  at 
absorbed  in  a  sweet  oblivious  rest,  exactly  I  all  events. 

such  as  the  guilty  and  unfortunate  enjoy  in  Charles  understood  her  assent  in  her  ti¬ 
the  drowsy  moments  of  the  morning  before  I  lence,  and  turned  off  down  the  road  with  her. 
they  are  well  awake.  He  was  again  dear  Then  they  came  to  a  broad  lane ;  and  in  the 
Charlie,  as  of  ohl.  He  went  back  seven  year-  i  broad  lane  was  a  stile,  over  which  they  clam- 
long  strides  into  the  past  before  tea  came  on,  '  bered  into  a  narrow  lane.  There  was  a  good 
and  was  once  more  the  good  boy  we  first  j  English  hedge  to  the  left;  to  the  rights 
knew  him.  Mary  herself  became  infected  i  trench,  bordered  with  a  row  of  close-grown 
with  the  old  innocent  nonsense ;  and  by  and  beeches.  It  was  a  lane  little  frequented,  and 
by  started  to  find  her  errand  forgot,  and  her  their  feet  rustled  in  the  high  grass  that  grew 
head  and  his  thrnst  all  among  the  bow-pots,  on  either  side.  The  rustle  of  grass  at  your 
engaged  in  thinking  and  talking  the  merest  feet  of  an  evening  is  a  good  thing  I  may  re- 
mbbish  in  the  world.  mark.  Presently  they  came  to  a  hay-rick, 

Susan  with  the  tea  it  was  that  checked  partly  cut ;  and  there  they  turned  off,  and 
her;  but  for  all  the  pensiveness  and  sadness  came  out  on  a  wide  and  open  common, 
that  then  fallowed,  and  the  doubt  as  to  how  No  more  had  yet  been  said ;  fur  lanes  are 
she  should  open  her  errand,  she  could  not  best  to  be  silent  in.  But  even  when  they 
help  feeling  n  very  big  delight  at  filling  i  got  upon  the  open  common  there  was  little 
Charlie's  cup ;  and  was  that  piece  of  sugar  more  disposition  to  speak.  Charles  had 
enough;  and  shouldn’t  she  cut  him  just  a  |  lapsed  again  into  his  delicious  oblivious  rest, 
little  piece  from  the  nice  loaf  that  came  in  '  and  Mary  was  thinking  what  to  say  :  besides, 
the  hamper.  And'what  a  dear  little  house!  |  the  common  was  too  like  St.  George's  Fields, 
How  snug,  how  happy,  how  quiet,  how  con-  ;  and  the  dusk  was  deepening  into  dark, 
tented,  though  never  so  poor !  1  At  length  Mary  ventured.  “  Charles,”  she 

But  the  time  passed.  It  had  already  grown  j  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  leaning  a  little 
dusk — 0  the  dusk ! — it  was  seven  o’clock, !  more  on  his  arm,  “  what  are  you  thinking 
and  the  coach  started  at  half-past.  She  rose  |  of?” 

hurriedly,  put  on  her  bonnet  (I  forgot  to  say  “  I  know  better  than  to  think  at  all  on 
with  what  a  pretty  confidence  she  took  it  1  occasions  such  as  these.  But  now  you  have 
off,  and  did  up  her  hair  before  the  old  ebony-  ]  broken  the  spell,  what  is  it  you  wished  to  say 
framed  looking  glass),  and  went  out  with  !  to  me,  Mary  ?” 

Charles.  |  She  took  a  hurried  step  forward,  and  was 

“  What  is  the  time  now,  Charles  ?”  she  again  silent, 
thoughtfully  asked.  “  Is  it  to  reproach  me  for  my  faithless  un- 

“A  quarter  past  seven,”  he  answered,  kindness  toward  you?” 
again  beginning  to  wonder  what  could  bring  “  No,  Charles,”  she  answered,  becoming 
her  there.  grave  all  at  once.  “  Not,  at  least,  as  you 

“  A  quarter  past !  And — and  I  had  some-  mean — to  repro.ach  you  in  onler  to  recall 
thing  to  say  to  you.  I  forgot!  What  shall  your  kindne.ss  or  your  love.  For,  Charlie, 
I  do  ?”  before  I  left  home  to-day,  I  deliberately  re- 

“  I’ll  go  to  town  with  you,  and  we  can  talk  nounced  it.” 
on  the  way.”  “  What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  asked,  asto- 

“  But  won’t  there  be  some  bothering  nished,  stopping  to  look  into  her  face.  But 
people  in  the  coach  ?”  1  she  walked  hurriedly  on  with  her  head  turned 

“  Ah !”  returned  Charlie,  struck  by  the  '  aside,  and  would  not  be  looked  at. 
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“  I  deliberately  renounced  it,”  she  re¬ 
peated;  “though  I  will  not  pretend  that  I 
Aa*e  not  loved  you  well  enough  to  make 
aome  effort  to  retain  your  affection.  It  was 
my  right!”  she  said.  “You  promised,  and 
gave;  it  was  my  only  possession;  and  1 
know  that  my  love  was  your  best  gift,  great 
as  you  are !”  She  burst  at  ence  into  a  little 
angry  passion  of  tears. 

For  the  first  time  Charles  fully  realized 
the  truth  contained  in  her  last  sudden  ex¬ 
clamation.  lie  had  been  too  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  her  love ;  she  gave  it  too  unre-  ^ 
servedly,  and  he  took  it  for  granted  as  a  j 
thing  that  belonged  to  him.  Aud  he  did  ' 
not  know  at  length  how  much  of  him  was 
Mary’s  love,  till  he  saw  it  about  to  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

“Come,”  said  he,  “this  must  not  be. 
What  you  say  is  true.  I  acknowledge  it — 
you  know  I  have  acknowledged  it  before. 
And  I  say  again  that,  whatever  may  luip- 
pen,  you  have  been  the  only  light  and  the 
only  truth  to  me.”  ' 

“  Ah,  Charles,  that  is  a  barren  comfort. 
It  might  satisfy  me,  indeed,  if  I  were  an 
angel ;  but  I  am  only  a  woman.” 

She  was  again  calm  and  he  was  still. 
They  walked  a  little  way  in  silence,  and  then 
Mary  continued — 

No,  it  is  purely  for  your  sake  that  I  am 
here.  I  made  the  resolution  wholly  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  hopes  1  may  have  foolishly  in¬ 
dulged,  hopes  tliat  nothing  shall  renew — do 
not  interrupt  me,  Charles — that  you  may  be 
sure  1  am  not  governed  even  by  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  a  woman’s  affection.  1  tear  my 
hopes  away — (they  were  not  many) — that 
you  may  see  1  reproach  you  only  for  your  own 
sake.  See,”  she  said,  with  her  trembling 
voice,  “  how  unworthy  it  was  of  yon  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  a  poor  girl  like  me !  You 
knew  bow  long  I  had  loved  you — how  hum¬ 
bly  1  loved  you — how  I  had  nobody  else  to 
love.  Yon  knew  that  between  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  we  used  to  be  to  each  other, 
even  when  children — ” 

Here  she  choked  considerably ;  but  pluck¬ 
ing  up  heart,  she  began  again. 

“You  know  that,  what  with  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  that  time  and  your  own  assurances, 

I  would  not  listen  to  the  fear  that  you  were 
too  much  above  me,  and  trusted  that  I 
should  not  be  deceived  at  last,  for  all  your 
wayward  heart.  But  you  broke  that  trust 
— broke  it,  and  restored  it,  and  broke  it  and 


broke  it  again.  Charles,  it  was  cruel  1  It 
would  have  been  cruel  to  any  woman  that 
loved  you — it  was  doubly  cruel  to  me,  so 
dependent  and  alone.  Dear  Charlie” — She 
looked  into  his  face  for  the  first  time  since 
they  entered  on  the  common,  glided  her 
lipked  arm  along  his  till  their  hands  touched, 
and  said — “Dear  Charlie,  consider  it!  Con¬ 
sider  how  cruel  and  unworthy  it  was ;  and 
for  your  own  sake,  for  your  own  honour,  do 
not  make  sport  of  a  poor  girl’s  happiness 
any  more  1” 

Charles  answered  nothing.  He  was  hardly 
aware,  in  fact,  that  he  had  been  doing  all 
this ;  and  when  it  was  revealed,  it  was  as  if 
infernal  fires,  battened  down  within  him, 
leaped  gaily  up  ito  show  the  cause.  Again 
the  terrible  thonght,  like  a  fume,  from  the 
I  infernal  fires,  swept  across  his  mind — “  It  is  of 
I  no  use  :  fore-doomed,  fore-damned.  It  is 
the  price  of  my  success.” 

I  Darklybrooding,then,heanswcred  nothing. 

I  Mary’s  anxious  little  heart  stopped,  that  she 
might  not  fail  to  hear  a  whisper  or  observe  a 
sign ;  but  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dim 
horizon,  and  she  hardly  knew  what  he 
thought. 

“  I  have  forgiven  yon,  Charles,”  she  said. 
“  I  have,  sincerely !  and  now  (disengaging 
her  arm)  1  must  beg  your  forgiveness  in  re¬ 
turn.” 

“  Mine,  Mary !”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  Charles !  1  could  not  help — I  could 
not  help  it,”  she  repeated,  more  deeply  agi¬ 
tated  than  ever.  “  It  was  before  I  taught 
myself  to  resign  you,  and  it  was  my  love 
that  made  me  a  spy.  What  secrets  have  you 
with  Mrs.  Maberly?” 

He  stood  for  a  moment  thunderstruck,  and 
then  turned  back  in  the  direction  they  came 
from. 

“  Is  it  true  ?  Can  it  be  true  ?”  she  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  voice  betraying  as  much  awe  as 
agony. 

“  Alary,  it  is  true,”  he  answered,  in  a  deep, 
dogged  tone.  “  And  noAv  curse  me,  and  leave 
me  to  my  guilt.” 

“  Oh,  why  will  you  talk  as  if  the  good  way 
were  not  as  open  to  you  as  to  all  the  world  ? 
Charles  1  my  love!”  cried  the  dear  girl, 
catching  his  hand  importunately,  “remember 
she  speaks  to  you  who  knows  you  best. 
Save  yourself  from  these  bitter  moods,  or 
they’ll  destroy  you  !  Give  me,  in  return  for 
the  happiness  you  have  broken,  the  blessed- 
I  ness  of  knowing  that  it  was  worth  my 
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trouble  to  come  so  f:ir  to  see  you.  It  is  not 
too  late  I  1  know  it  is  not  too  late !  Tbere 
is  time  for  yon  to  break  off,  and  save  your 
sonl  and  hers  too.  Tliink  of  that,  Cliarles — 
and  hers  too !  The  way  is  plain !” 

“To  you,  good  girl :  to  me  it  is  dark 
enough !” 

He  spoke  in  so  hollow,  h.ard,  and  dry  a 
tone,  that  Mary  resigned  herself  to  despairing 
silence.  Her  little  heart  was  breaking ;  his, 
darkening  and  darkening ;  and  so  they  crossed 
and  recrosscd  the  common.  But  they  held 
close  together  nevertheless,  their  arms  linked ; 
80  it  is  clear  there  was  a  little  hope  yet  left 
in  one  heart,  and  a  little  clinging  to  the  light 
in  the  other. 

Many  minutes,  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  so 
passed;  busy  minutes  they  were.  For  at 
length,  just  as  calmness  began  to  rettim  to 
Mary,  the  silence  seemed  to  deepen  between 
them.  The  rigid  arm  of  Charles  dropped  ; 
and  she  heard  him  whispering  to  the  dim 
horizon  strange  words.  She  looked  up  anxi¬ 
ously.  His  face  was  fallen  from  its  stern 
hardness,  and  guilt,  fear,  despair  traversed  it 
with  swift  wings.  He  was  saying  an  old 
Latin  chant — fieiy,  terrible ;  and  his  voice, 
though  he  whispered,  rose  and  fell  with  the 
words  till  they  sank  and  trembled  in  a  last 
imploring  line.  Mary  knew  nothing  of  Latin, 
but  it  was  all  the  same.  The  dread,  the 
abasement,  the  imploring  of  the  whispered 
words  interpreted  themselves ;  and  a  big  wave 
of  rejoicing  emotion  washed  away  her  troubles 
and  her  consciousness  at  ouoe.  With  litr 
little  hand,  then,  she  had  tamed  him  aside, 
and  may  be  the  way  was  now  made  plain  for 
evermore ! 

From  the  sweet  stupor  of  this  thought  she 
awoke  to  speak  calmly  about  how  beautiful 
were  the  shadows  there  under  the  trees ;  for 
the  moon  was  rising.  And,  talking  of  trees, 
Charles  could  point  out  how  like  a  sentinel 
stood  that  solitary  elm  upon  the  hill,  signalling 
the  rising  wind  or  the  coming  rain  to  the 
trees  in  the  vale.  And  so  again  they  crossed 
the  common  in  such  talk  as  this — peace  re- 
tarned,  nothing  declared,  but  all  understood. 

Nevertheless,  the  subject  came  round  again, 
and  Charles  spoke  so  gratefully  and  earnestly 
that  it  was  impossible  to  mark  how  the  time 
went.  “  Mary,”  he  said,  “  what  do  I  not  owe 
you?  There  is  nothing  in  me  the  world 
admires  that  I  am  not  conscious  1  first  drew 
from  you.  There  is  nothing  in  me  the  good 
abhor  which  is  not  constantly  covered  with 


the  rebuke  of  your  presence.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  your  name  alone  has  saved  me, 
after  all,  from  many  a  folly — many  a  sin; 
and  if  1  ever  did  well,  it  came  of  thinking  of 
your  sweet  face.  How  is  it?” 

“  Can’t  tell !’  she  answered,  with  a  happy 
little  laugh. 

“And  how  I  have  offended  and  grieved 
you!  Nevermind!  To-night,  to-night  seals 
all !  I  have  made  my  resolve.  With  your 
help  and  forgiveness  I  will  fight  a  good  fight 
yet,  and  all  shall  be  well.” 

There  was  something  Mary  had  forgotten. 
She  looked  grave  again  for  a  minute,  and 
then  said,  “  There's  one  enemy,  then,  that 
yon  must  kill  directly.” 

“W'ho — what  is  that?” 

“  Oh,  he's  only  a  foreigner,”  she  answered, 
covering  her  embarrassment  with  a  show  of 
playfulness. 

“Wine!”  said.  Charles,  bitterly. 

“Ah,  yon  had  resolved  already  then!  Oh, 
if  you  would  only  T 

“By - ”  ■ 

“Charles,  yon  shall  not  swear!”  cried  she, 
earnestly.  His  hand  was  partly  raised,  and 
his  wild  manner  fast  returning. 

“  Yes,  Mary,  I  will !”  he  ezclrumed,  taking 
her  by  the  hand.  “  This  brook  shall  be  to 
me  the  river  of  death;  it  is  narrow  enough, 
and  as  easy  to  leap;  and  standing  by  it  I 

awear - “  Mary  stood  appalled  to  hear 

Aov  he  swore  be  would  never  taste  wine 
again. 

“  Oh  1  what  a  charge  there  is  upon  your 
conscience  now,  dear  Charles !” 

“  Conscience,  dear  Mary  !  I  havn’t  enough 
to  bear  such  a  resolution :  I  have  only,  in 
fact,  in  that  way,  a  little  light  which  never 
appears  except  to  reproach  me  with  the 
sands  on  which  I  founder.  You  are  my  con¬ 
science  ;  and  that  is  why  I  held  you  by  the 
hand,  you  know.  And  now  jump,  dear 
Mary.”  He  passed  his  arm  round  her,  and 
together  they  leapt  over  the  rivulet  easy  to 
leap — the  stream  that  represented  the  river 
of  death. 

As  Mary  alighted,  a  violent  shudder  passed 
over  her ;  and  the  village  clock  .struck  ten ! 

“Ten  o’clock !”  she  cried,  in  alarm. 

Charles  stooped  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
her  feet ;  the  dew  was  heavy,  and  her  deli¬ 
cate  little  shoes  were  saturated.  “  Mary,  my 
dear  girl !  you  will  die  of  cold  !  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  of  this?” 

“I  did  not  notice  it,”  she  quietly  said. 


THE  PATH  OF  BOSES. 


The  carriage  always  at  Charles’s  service 
was  hired  two  hours  before,  and  would  not 
return  that  night. 

Mary  looked  blank  and  terrified. 

“  Yon  must  stop  at  Mrs.  Oakle’s — there’s 
no  help  for  it ;  and  besides,  you  mutt  get  to 


shuddering  again.  **But  how  shall  1  get 

komeP* 

“  Let  ns  run  to  the  Dragon,  and  then  we 
will  see.”  They  joined  hands,  and  he  made 
her  run  at  a  bri^  rate  till  they  came  to  the 


And  then  Mary  sat  by  the  window,  looking 
at  the  moonshine,  and  thinking  over,  with  a 
grateful  but  still  sorrowful  mind,  the  events 
of  the  day.  What  women  will  brood,  what 
they  will  dream  at  such  an  hour,  when  they 
love  as  Mary  loved,  and  fear  as  she  feared, 
and  hope — alas  for  it! — as  she  hoped,  be¬ 
guiled  the  later  hours  of  the  night.  But 
what  could  rob  her  of  the  happiness  of  having 
saved  him — though  and  indeed  she  saved 
him  not  for  herself? 


bed  directly.  I  can  return  and  sleep  at  the 
inn  when  I  have  put  you  in  Susan’s  charge. 
If  the  old  lady’s  mad,  her  daughter  isn’t.” 

There  really  was  no  help  for  it ;  Mary  was 
weary  and  cold;  and  so  it  was  arranged. 
She  was  bestowed  in  Charles’s  room,  and  he 
returned  to  the  Blue  Dragon. 

But  Mary  could  not  go  to  bed  directly,  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  Susan  chafed  her 
feet,  and  covered  them  with  a  pair  of  woollen 
stockings,  and  her  mother's  very  best  shoes. 
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Eleven  o’clock,  twelve  o’clock  chimed.  Still 
Murjr  sat  by  the  window — she  had  so  much 
to  dream  about.  Then  she  thonght  she 
ouffit  to  go  to  bed ;  and  began  to  prepare 
accordingly.  She  was  jnst  laughing  because 
she  looked  so  funny  in  Mrs.  Oakle’s  cap — 
(nnder  the  borders  of  which  she  bad  tucked 
her  hair  quite  beautiful,  I  am  sure) — when 
the  blood  was  startled  to  her  heart  by  a  voice 
from  the  street. 

Was  it  Charles’s  voice  7  Was  he  singing? 
The  sound  cruelly  smote  her.  She  went  to 
the  window,  and  softly  opened  it.  The  moon 
was  shining  brilliantly ;  and  Charles  passed 
that  instant.  He  did  not  look  up,  as  he 
marched  rapidly  on ;  but  Mary  saw  bis  face 
clear  in  the  moonlight — if  not  by  its  own 
light ;  for  it  positively  glowed  with  excite¬ 
ment — ^and  wine  I  He  lifted  his  bared  head 
proudly,  and  sang  aloud.  “  Brave  my  heart !” 
he  sang : — 

Brave  my  heart  t  why  let  her  flee. 

If  she  will  not  dwell  with  thee — 

Or  her  voice  Is  still  to  be 
Anathema  eternally. 

Ont,  vile  Light !  by  which  we  see 
Only  when  ’tis  vain  to  see ! 

Brave  my  heart  I  If  thus  the  day 
Be  Egyptian  dark  alway. 

Shall  we,  when  the  day  is  done, 

Stand  rebuked  of  the  sun  1 
Shall  we  dread,  when  night  is  nigh, 
Bloody  threatenings  in  the  sky? 

Brave  my  heart,  it  shall  not  be  I 
Weil  be  gay,  for  we  are  free; 

And  the  Fiend  assoilzie  thee ! 

What  he  said  on  the  common  abont  the 
“little  light”  flashed  across  Mary’s  mind; 
and  she  knew,  therefore,  that  it  was  of  his 
Conscience  Charles  sang  that  mad  song. 
Every  word  knelled  clear  and  heavy  in  her 
ears;  but  she  watched  and  listened  till  the 
last  faint  sound  expired.  Then  turning  from 
the  window  a  countenance  blank,  and  white, 
and  rigid  as  stone,  “Farewell!”  she  said, 
and  dropped  her  bands,  and  swooned  where 
she  stood. 


APPROVED  METHODS  OF  SETTING 
HOUSES  ON  FIRE. 

Therk  are  two  or  three  modes  of  per¬ 
forming  this  experiment.  The  operator  may 
place  the  candle  by  the  bed-side,  on  a  chair 
or  a  table,  and  suffer  the  curtain,  which  must 
not  be  carefully  looped  np,  to  fall  down  on  it, 
or  she  may  take  the  candle  into  the  bed 
7* 


itself,  and  fall  asleep,  or  lean  over  it  in  her 
night-cap  and  do  the  same  thing,  or  forget 
to  snuff'  it,  and  allow  the  mushroom  to  tum¬ 
ble  into  her  pocket-handkerchief,  or  to  be¬ 
come  a  thief.  Ingenious  experimenters  will 
discover  other  modes  of  operating ;  and  it  is 
a  very  good  way  to  hold  the  candle  in  the 
hand  when  getting  into  bed,  and  to  whisk 
it  past  the  curtains.  It  is  a  sort  of  corollary 
from  this  mode,  that,  without  going  to  bed, 
my  lady’s  maid,  or  the  housemaid,  should 
similarly  make  up  the  bed,  or  make  it  down, 
which  is  the  proper  phrase,  with  the  candle 
in  one  hand,  and  she  may  then  whisk  it 
along  the  bed  curtains  or  the  dimity  win¬ 
dow  curtains,  or  sit  down  on  the  bed  with  it 
in  her  hand ;  all  of  which  modes  we  have 
known  highly  successful. 

Should  the  experiment  be  much  desired, 
especial  care  must  be  taken  that  no  candle 
has  a  glass  shads';  and  if  it  should  succeed, 
the  windows  and  doors  must  immediately  be 
opened,  and  the  party  must  scream  and  ma 
down  stairs ;  for  we  have  known  the  experi¬ 
ment  utterly  fail  by  the  application,  in  time, 
of  the  water  jug,  or  by  squeezing  the  diseased 
part  in  a  towel,  or  by  pulling  down  the  cur¬ 
tain,  or  shutting  the  door  close  and  leaving 
the  room  quietly. 

Thus  much  respecting  beds  and  curtains, 
and  thus  much  as  to  young  ladies  when  they 
sit  np  to  operate  on  houses.  On  themselves 
they  possess  other  modes  of  experimenting, 
by  means  of  muslin,  whether  in  the  form  of 
gowns,  caps,  or  handkerchiefs.  Such,  for 
example,  as  sitting  or  standing  near  a  wood 
fire,  particularly  if  it  be  oak  and  has  the  bark 
on,  or  fir,  which  answers  nearly  as  well,  or 
standing  by  any  fire  when  it  burns  well,  and 
there  is  an  open  door  or  window  and  no 
guard,  or  reading  a  romance  with  the  knees 
inside  the  fender,  or  meditating  over  one 
with  the  chin  on  the  hand  and  the  candle 
under  the  cap.  And  in  all  these  cases,  should 
the  lady  prove  as  inflammable  as  the  romance 
and  the  candle  are  inflammatory,  she  should 
scream  and  run  out  of  the  room,  by  which 
means  it  is  probable  she  will  serve  as  a  torch 
for  the  curtains,  or  the  chair  covers,  or  the 
sofas,  or  the  bed,  if  there  happens  to  be  one 
present,  and  by  which  means  also  she  will 
insure  perfect  success  as  to  her  own  person.. 

But  the  fair  sex,  not  being  ladies,  young 
or  old,  possess  other  resources,  in  the  shape 
of  nursery-maids,  laundry-maids,  kitchen- 
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maid*,  mHidii  of  all  work,  or  maidaof  no  work, 
mich  as  are  the  housekeeper  who  keeps  a 
deputv,  and  mjr  lady’s  maid.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  nursery-maid  should  hare  a  fire,  or 
bow  should  she  boil  the  infant’s  pap,  or  make 
a  “comfortable  drop  of  tea”  for  herself? 
And  she  must  keep  it  alive  ail  nif;ht,  that 
she  may  air  the  children's  clothes.  Or 
rather,  because  that  is  too  much  trouble,  she 
makes  a  roaring  fire  before  she  goes  to  bed, 
the  linen  begins  to  singe,  the  children  and 
the  nurse  try  which  shall  snore  the  loudest, 
the  horse  takes  fire,  so  does  the  wainscot, 
and  then  the  ceiling,  and  then  “  the  neigh¬ 
bours  arealarmed,  and  cry  out  ‘  Fire,’”  and  a 
•uccessful  experiment  is  the  result. 

But  wc  can  instruct  the  nursery-maid,  the 
laundry-maid,  the  kitchen-maid,  all  the  maids, 
bow  to  effect  their  purpose  in  another  way, 
not  leas  efficacious,  and  as  little  suspected. 
'When  a  kettle  is  to  be  lifted  off  the  6re,  it 
Uapt  to  be  hot  in  the  handle,  and  to  burn 
the  fingers ;  a  towel  is  a  convenient  interme¬ 
dium.  The  towel,  being  dry  and  hot,  is 
seised  on  by  the  point  of  a  flame,  or  a  spark, 
and  it  is  then  proper  to  throw  it  over  a  chair 
back,  or  into  a  comer,  or  into  any  other  com¬ 
bustible  place.  The  spark  spreads  into  a 
circle,  as  it  does  in  a  tinder-box,  and,  in  due 
time,  the  engines  arrive,  and  Nobody  has  set 
the  house  on  fire.  We  vouch  for  the  success 
of  this  experiment,  because  it  once  succeeded 
perfectly  well  with  ns  on  a  bit  of  wainscot. 

All  these  methods,  however,  bear  a  certain 
air  of  vulgarity ;  for  which  reason  we  shall 
point  out  at  least  one  elegant  mode  of  effect- 
iag  this  desirable  object.  Being  founded  on 
optical  principles,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  ladies  who  have  learnt  their  Olugies. 

This  expedient  b  perfectly  Galilean,  and 
consists  in  choosing  a  globular  decanter, 
which  b  to  be  filled  with  water  (the  water 
need  not  be  dutilled),  and  then  placing  it  on 
some  sunshiny  day,  supposing  that  such  a 
thing  ever  happens  in  England,  in  the  snn- 
shine,  on  a  table  in  a  window,  covered  (the 
table)  with  a  fair  toilette  table-cloth.  The 
focus  (that  is  the  word)  concentrating  the 
sunbeams,  and — in  short,  sets  the  house  ou 
fire.  It  is  even  so,  indeed;  for  we  have 
known  it  happen  twice.  As  to  other  scien¬ 
tific  and  chemical  means  of  producing  the 
same  results,  such  as  by  a  phosphorus  bottle, 
or  a  bottle  of  oxymnrbtic  matches,  they  sre 
too  vulgar  to  be  introduced  into  so  profound 
a  treatbe  ss  thb.  Nor  need  we  inform 


school-boys  how  they  may  manage  for  the 
same  purposes  by  gunpowder  and  squibs, 
since  we  profess  to  deal  only  in  the  obscurer 
and  more  profound  expedients  for  exciting 
what  the  lawyers  call  arson. 

The  cook,  the  kitchen-maid,  the  scullery- 
maid,  the  whole  genus  dealing  in  fires  and 
the  science  of  gastronomy,  possess  such  ob¬ 
vious  means  of  their  own  of  making  fire¬ 
works  of  any  dimensions,  suited  to  the  scales 
of  their  respective  houses,  that  we  consider  it 
perfectly  unnecessary  to  descend  into  their 
regions. 

With  respect  to  the  stable,  the  quintessence 
of  the  pyrotechnic  art,  in  this  case,  b  for 
the  coachman  and  grooms,  and  stable  boys, 
one,  each,  or  all,  to  get  tipsy,  and  the  tipsbr 
the  better.  That  being  done,  it  is  proper  to 
lie  down  on  the  hay  with  the  candle  burning, 
or  to  go  up  into  the  hay-loft  similarly,  or  to 
I  amuse  themselves  with  setting  fire  to  spiders, 
or  smoking,  or  with  drinking  still  more,  if 
they  have  not  drunk  enough  already.  Drunk 
or  sober,  it  is  not  amiss  to  have  a  nocturnal 
assignation  with  some  gentle  fair  one  at  mid¬ 
night,  to  clap  the  candle  under  a  stable 
bucket  as  a  substitute  for  a  dark  lantern,  and 
forget  it,  or  else  to  tumble  it  into  the  hay 
ill  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  or,  finally, 
to  prevent  discovery,  whether  of  this, of  pur¬ 
loined  oats,  stolen  hay,  or  a  stolen  horse, 
fairly  set  the  whole  on  fire.  That  it  b  gene¬ 
rally  judged  good  policy  to  fire  a  stable 
occasionally,  is  indicated  by  that  exquisite 
invention,  a  stable  lantern,  partaking  of  all 
the  obvious  qualities  of  a  safety  lamp,  and 
unquestionably  the  hint  whence  it  was  de¬ 
rived.  If,  indeed,  it  is  nothing  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  safety,  if  a  spark  may  fly  out,  or  a 
:  straw  get  in,  conducting  to  other  straws,  it 
I  is  very  much  to  the  purpose  which  we  have 
I  here  all  along  kept  in  view. 

I  Our  advice  to  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and 
I  plumbers,  admits  of  being  brief,  for  we  can- 
j  not  teach  them  much.  They  are  adepts 
;  already.  Bond  timber  is,  however,  the  fun- 
I  damental  secret  *,  because  brick  and  lime 
being  naturally  incombustible,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  both  been  burnt  already,  no  other 
method  of  destroying  the  walls  with  the  in¬ 
terior,  the  shell  with  the  oyster,  could  have 
been  devised.  Luckless  was  the  day,  and 
dark  the  hour,  that  substituted  paper- 
hangings  and  lime  for  fat,  red,  fiery  Norway 
fir ;  but  he  was  no  rmall  philosopher  in  fire, 
who  taught  us  to  build  bouses  on  drumsticks. 
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tb^t,  like  moose  traps,  they  might  tnmble  at 
the  palling  of  a  trigger. 

But  even  bond  timber  will  not  burn  unless 
it  receives  the  contact  of  the  element  des¬ 
tined  to  communicate  life  and  motion  to  the 
dormant  and  sluggish  mass ;  and  how  should 
the  whole  mine  of  beams  and  timbers,  and 
rafters  and  floors,  be  taught  to  aspire  to 
heaven,  unless  the  train  were  laid  which  may 
in  due  time  rescue  them  from  their  bondage, 
and  make  them  exult  in  liberty,  hailing  their 
emancipation  in  crackling  and  sparkling  bon¬ 
fires.  The  train  is  laid  into  the  chimney, 
and  where  better  could  it  be  laid?  This,  at 
least,  is  the  most  eflicacious;  but  it  occa¬ 
sionally  succeeds  if  laid  below  the  hearth¬ 
stone;  where,  gradually  drying,  more  gra¬ 
dually  charring,  perhaps  favoured  by  some 
delicate  crevice  to  admit  air,  or  a  spark,  it  is 
at  length  found  that  the  house  smells  strangely 
of  burning  wood,  then  smells  of  smoke,  then 
smells  of  fire,  and  at  length  becomes  sensible 
to  the  rest  of  the  seven  senses  and  to  the  in¬ 
surance  office.  As  to  the  plumbers,  they 
nnderstand  so  well  the  art  of  burning  down  a 
chnrch  or  a  cathedral,  that  we  need  not  lose 
onr  labour  in  attempting  to  instruct  them. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  bum  down  divers 
mannfactories  of  various  kinds,  but  the  modes 
are  endless,  and  would  exhaust  our  patience. 
Yet  we  particularly  recommend  to  varnish 
makers  and  the  rest  of  this  fraternity,  always 
to  work  at  an  open  fire,  because  if  they  used 
any  furnace  of  any  kind,  this  desirable  event 
could  never  happen.  Carpenters,  chemists, 
distillers,  bakers,  and  the  rest,  must  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  established  rules  in  this 
art,  for  we  doubt  if  we  could  teach  them 
anything  new. 

Powder  millers,  we  believe,  may  yet  learn 
from  ns ;  though  they  have  hitherto  appeared 
to  nnderstand  their  trade  tolerably  well.  It 
is  highly  necessary  to  grind  their  combustible 
dust  with  stones,  because  these  are  noted  for 
striking  fire,  even  though  they  be  limestones, 
and  never  to  use  copper,  because  then  a  mill 
could  not  possibly  blow  up.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  expedient  that  the  powder  should 
be  granulated  in  the  midst  of  its  own  dust ; 
that,  amid  the  said  dust,  cranks  should  be  re¬ 
volving,  grinding  in  their  sockets,  and  that 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  oil  them  too 
much,  lest  they  should  not  become  hot  enough 
to  fire,  first  the  dust,  then  the  powder,  lastly 
the  house ;  terminating  all  with  a  dispersion 
of  heads,  legs,  Mid  arms  into  the  air. 
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That  stagnation  and  pollution  are  ^anae 
and  efiecL  whether  considered  either  in  relation 
to  the  natural,  intellectual,  or  spiritual  worlds, 
is  a  fact  already  well  known  and  readily 
confessed.  Nevertheless,  how  many  amongst 
us  contrive  to  saunter  into  the  tramp  road, 
and  march  on  across  its  beaten  and  mono¬ 
tonous  path,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left  I  We  offer  this  remark 
as  a  prelude  to  a  few  observations  we  intend 
making  on  Englishwomen  of  education  three 
hundred  years  ago ;  and  confess  that  until 
very  lately  we  looked  upon  the  feminine 
productions  of  those  days  as  colossal  figures 
to  be  admired  with  reverence  and  remem¬ 
bered  with  awe.  Yes;  we  bent  the  knee  in 
true  womanly  fashion,  prostrating  ourselves 
before  these  idols,  wondering  from  whence 
they  derived  their  wisdom,  and  more  than 
half  tempted  to  repine  that  their  mantle 
had  not  descended  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
present  generation. 

It  is  not  pleasant  at  all  times  to  confem 
ourselves  at  fault,  and  have  to  acknowledge 
that  our  thoughts  have  not  been  right 
thoughts,  and  our  conclusions  incorrect ;  yet 
there  are  times  when  such  confessions  may 
be  made  with  advantage,  we  had  well-nigh 
said  with  pleasure ;  and  the  subject  at  pre¬ 
sent  before  our  notice  will,  we  believe,  afford 
an  excellent  opportunity  fur  illustrating  this 
assertion. 

It  was  from  a  section  in  a  well-known 
article  by  Macaulay  (on  Lord  Bacon)  that 
our  veneration  received  its  first  shock  ;  and 
whether  we  have  resigned  our  judgment  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  essayist,  or  our  self- 
love  has  been  flattered  by  his  "awarding  the 
palm  of  superiority,  without  any  hesitation, 
to  the  accomplished  young  women  of  the 
present  day,”  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine  :  we  only  acknowledge  a  certain  sense 
of  elevation  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
strange  sensation  in  onr  breast,  and  an 
amount  of  indignation,  not  nnmixed  with 
scorn,  for  these  literary  females  who  have  so 
long  usurped  the  affectionate  admiration  of 
the  reading  world. 

As  some  extenuation,  however,  for  this 
error  in  judgment — this  blind  respect  for 
the  female  scholars  of  bygone  times — wo 
shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  a  few  of  these 
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BcboUrly  women,  and  then  hear  Macaula^r’a 
judgment  on  the  same. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  Henry  VIL,  may  lay  claim  to  our 
first  attention ;  for  though  not  strictly 
speaking  a  learned  person,  she  proved  her  , 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education  by  found¬ 
ing,  during  her  life-time,  two  colleges — one 
at  Oxford,  the  other  at  the  sister  university — 
and  two  divinity  lectureships.  She  under-  ; 
stood  the  French  language  perfectly,  and  \ 
had  some  skill  in  Ijitin ;  but  would  often  ; 
lament  that  in  her  youth  she  did  not  make 
herself  a  perfect  mistress  of  it.  Her  literary 
performances  (besides  her  letters)  are  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  French,  one  entitled,  “The 
Mirronre  of  Golde  for  the  Sinfull  Soule,” 
and  the  other  “  Of  the  Imitation  and  Follow-  i 
ing  the  Blessed  Life  of  our  most  Merciful  | 
Saviour  Christ.”  j 

Something  must  also  be  said  about  the 
female  lumiuaries  of  the  household  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  sometime  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11. 

His  eldest  daughter,  ilargaret  Roper,  was 
considered  the  must  wonderful  woman  of  her 
time.  She  was,  says  the  historian,  a  woman 
of  fine  parts  and  amiable  qualities,  and 
seems  to  have  been  to  More  what  Tullia  was 
to  her  father  Cicero,  his  delight  and  comfort. 
The  greatest  care  was  taken  of  her  educa¬ 
tion,  and  she  became  learned  not  only  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  but  in  music, 
arithmetic,  and  other  sciences.  She  wrote 
two  “  Declamations”  in  English,  which  her 
father  and  she  turned  into  Latin,  and  both 
so  elegantly,  that  it  was  hard  to  determine 
which  was  best.  She  wrote  also  a  treatise 
“Of  the  Four  Last  Things;"  and  by  her 
sagacity  corrected  a  corrupt  passage  in  St. 
Cyprian.  Erasmus  (who,  by  the  way,  appears  : 
to  have  been  the  general  admirer  and  en- 
courager  of  these  learned  ladies)  wrote  a 
letter  to  her,  as  to  a  woman  famous  not  only 
for  her  virtue  and  piety,  hut  also  for  her 
true  and  solid  learning.  Cardinal  Pole  was  ' 
so  affected  with  the  elegance  of  her  Latin  < 
style,  that  he  could  not  at  first  believe  what 
he  read  to  be  penned  by  a  woman.  She  had 
five  children,  of  whom  one  daughter,  Mary, ' 
was  almost  as  famous  for  parts  and  learning  | 
as  herself. 

Mary  Roper  was  one  of  the  gentlewomen 
of  Queen  Mary’s  Privy  Chamber,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  part  of  her  grandfather’s 
“  Exposition  of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,” 


and  also  Eusebius's  “Ecclesiastical  History’’ 
from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin,  which  was 
no  light  undertaking. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  other  daughter  also 
bore  the  name  of  Margaret,  and  married  her 
learned  tutor.  Dr.  John  Clement ;  and  is  said 
so  to  have  delighted  in  her  father,  that  she 
would  sometimes  commit  a  fault  purely  that 
he  might  chide  her. 

Foremost  among  the  illustrious  women  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  the  right  royal 
victim.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  born  in  1037,  at 
Bradgate,  her  father’s  seat  in  Leicestershire. 
She  very  early  gave  proofs  of  the  powers  of 
her  mind;  so  much  so  that  upon  a  comparison 
with  Edward  YL,  who  was  thought  a  kind 
of  miracle,  tSe  superiority  was  given  her  in 
every  respect.  Her  education  was  conducted 
by  two  chaplains,  Harding  and  Aylmer,  both 
men  of  distinguished  learning,  and  under 
whose  instruction  she  made  such  a  proficiency 
as  amazed  them  both.  Her  own  language 
she  spoke  and  wrote  with  peculiar  accuracy. 
The  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and,  it  is  said, 
Greek  tongues,  were  as  natural  to  her  as  her 
own.  She  not  only  understood,  but  spoke 
and  wrote  them  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
She  was  versed  likewise  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic  ;  and  all  this  while  a  mere  child. 
She  was  naturally  fond  of  literature,  and  that 
fondness  was  much  heightened  as  well  by 
the  severity  of  her  parents  as  by  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  her  tutor  Ay  Imer. 

The  story  of  Ascham  finding  the  young 
scholar  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  Plato’s 
“  Ph.Tdon,”  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  out  fox  hunting,  is  well  known.  Not 
so,  however,  her  pathetic  answer  to  bia 
inquiry  how  a  lady  of  her  ago  had  attained 
to  such  knowledge  and  pleasure,  both  in  the 
Platonic  language  and  philosophy.  “  I  will 
tell  you,”  was  her  reply,  “  and  will  tell  yon  a 
truth,  which,  perchance,  you  will  marvel  at. 
One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  God  ever 
gave  me  is,  that  He  sent  me  so  sharp  and 
severe  parents  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster. 
For  when  I  am  in  presence  of  father  or 
mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit, 
stand,  or  go,  eat,  driuk,  be  merry  or  sad,  be 
sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything 
else,  1  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly 
threatened,  yea,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  ^bs,  and  other  ways  (which  J  wilt 
not  name  for  the  honour  I  hear  them),  so 
without  measure  misordered,  that  1  think 
myself  in  hell  till  time  come  that  1  must  go 
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to  Mr.  Aylmer,  who  teacbeth  me  so  gently, 
so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to 
learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing 
while  I  am  with  him,  and  when  1  am  called 
from  him  Dfall  a  weeping,  because  whatsoever 
I  do  else  besides  learning  is  full  of  grief, 
trouble,  fear,  and  wholly  misliking  unto  me. 
And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
pleasure,  and  briugeth  daily  to  me  more 
pleasure,  and  more  so,  that  in  respect  of  it 
all  other  pleasures  are  in  very  deed  but  trifles 
and  troubles  unto  me.” 

This  interview  was  long  remembered  by 
Ascham,  who  declared  that,  among  all  the 
agreeable  varieties  which  he  had  met  with 
in  his  travels,  nothing  had  occurred  to  raise 
his  admiration  like  that  incident,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  this  “  divine  virgin  ”  as  being  far 
happier  in  her  love  for  literature  than  in  her 
descent  from  kings  and  queens. 

Her  genius  appeared  also  in  the  works  of 
her  needle — in  the  beautiful  characters  in 
which  she  wrote  ;  besides  which,  she  played 
admirably  on  various  instruments  of  music, 
and  accompanied  them  with  .a  voice  ex¬ 
quisitely  sweet  in  itself,  and  assisted  by  all 
the  graces  that  art  could  bestow. 

Some  of  her  Latin  epistles  are  still  extant ; 
one  especially  deserves  notice,  being  addressed 
to  her  sister,  aud  written  the  night  before 
her  execution  in  a  Greek  Testament,  in 
which  she  had  been  reading. 

This  was  the  age  of  learned  women, 
amongst  whom  may  be  named  Mary  Countess 
of  Arundel ;  her  daughter-in-law,  Joanna 
Lady  Lumley ;  and  her  sister,  Mary  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  all  of  whom  were  the  authoresses 
of  various  translations  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  Iklore  celebrated  by  far,  however, 
were  the  four  talented  daughters  of  Sir 
Antony  Cook,  many  years  preceptor  to 
Edward  VI.  “  Knowing,”  says  Lloyd,  “  that 
the  sexes  were  equal,  and  that  women  were 
as  capable  of  learning  as  men,”  he  instilled 
that  into  his  daughters  at  night  which  he 
taught  the  prince  in  the  day,  being  resolved 
to  hare  sons  by  education  for  fear  he  should 
have  none  by  birth.  And  he  was  remarkably 
happy  in  them.  Mildred,  the  eldest,  was 
married  to  the  great  Lord  Burleigh ;  Anne, 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal;  Elizabeth,  to  Sir  John  Russell; 
and  Catherine,  to  Sir  Henry  Killigrcw.  Thus, 
as  the  biographer  says,  his  care  was  that  bis 
daughters  might  have  complete  men,  and 
that  their  husbands  might  be  happy  in  com¬ 


plete  women ;  never  promising,  but  always 
paying  a  large  dowry. 

Mildred,  the  eldest  of  these  four  Graces, 
is  described  by  Roger  Ascham  as  the  best 
Greek  scholar  among  the  women  of  England, 
Lady  Jane  Grey  always  excepted.  She  was 
also  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language,  and 
her  name  has  been  embalmed  in  the  muse  of 
Buchanan.  For  forty-three  years  she  was 
the  atfectionate  wife  and  companion  of  Cecil 
Lord  Burleigh,  who  not  only  appreciated  her 
worth  while  living,  but  published  after  her 
decease  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ”  Meditations  on 
the  Death  of  his  Lady.” 

Anne,  the  second  sister,  was  married  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon.  She  was  eminent  for  her 
skill  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  lan¬ 
guages,  and  is  said  to  have  assisted  her 
father  in  the  education  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
Her  longest  work  is  a  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  twent3r-five  of  Bernadine  Orebine’s 
sermons  (chiefly  on  predestination  and  elec¬ 
tion)  ;  but  she  also  translated  Bishop  Jewel’s 
“  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England”  from 
Latin  into  English,  and  that  so  correctly, 
tliat  neither  he  nor  Archbishop  Parker  could 
suggest  a  single  alteration.  She  also  corre¬ 
sponded  frequently  with  Bishop  Jewel  in 
Greek ;  and  Francis  Bacon,  V’isconnt  St. 
Albans,  was  her  son,  and  his  distinguished 
abilities  were  without  doubt  much  improved 
by  the  tender  care  of  so  accomplished  a 
mother. 

Of  Elizabeth,  the  third  daughter,  we  have 
failed  in  discovering  any  particulars ;  but  of 
Catherine  we  are  told  that  she  understood 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  I.atin  tongues,  and 
was  famous  for  her  skill  in  poetry,  a  small 
specimen  of  which  is  preserved  by  Sir  John 
Harrington  in  his  notes  to  the  translation  of 
“  Ariosto,”  and  by  Fuller  in  his  “  Worthies.” 

A  sketch  professing  to  give  some  account 
of  the  women  of  education  who  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  century  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  notice  of  the  learning  and 
abilities  of  the  two  sisters  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.  Of  Mary,  therefore,  we  may  say  that 
she  was  carefully  educated  by  the  famous 
Linaccr,  who  was  her  first  instructor;  Ludo- 
vicus  V'ives,  a  very  learned  Spaniard,  was  her 
next  tutor,  and  under  the  direction  of  these  two 
excellent  men  she  became  so  great  a  mistress 
of  Latin,  that  Erasmus  commended  her  for 
her  epistles  in  that  language.  Towards  the 
end  of  her  father's  reign,  she  undertook,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Queen  Catherine 
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Parr,  the  translation  of  Erasmus’  “Paraphrase 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.”  She  commenced 
the  work,  but  it  was  finished  bj  Dr.  Mallet, 
her  chaplain,  and  a  preface  prefixed  by  Udall, 
the  famous  master  of  Eton  school.  As  this 
preface  contains  some  reflections  which  may 
prove  edifying  to  the  women  of  the  present 
generation,  we  shall  transcribe  a  part. 

Mr.  Udall  congratulates  the  queen  mother, 
to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  “on  the 
great  number  of  literary  women  at  that  time 
in  England,  not  only  given  to  the  study  of 
hnman  sciences  and  strange  tongues,  but 
also  so  thoroughly  expert  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tnres  that  they  are  able  to  compare  with  the 
heat  writers,  as  well  in  inditing  and  penning 
of  godly  and  fruitful  treatises,  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  edifying  of  realms  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  as  also  in  translating  books  ont  of 
Latin  or  Greek  into  English,  for  the  use  and 
I  oommodity  of  such  as  are  rude  and  ignora.nt 

'  of  the  said  tongues.  It  is  now,”  he  continues, 

“  no  new  thing  in  England  to  see  young 
damsels  in  noble  honses,  and  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  instead  of  cards  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  idle  trifling,  to  have  continually  in 
their  hands  either  p^ms,  homilies,  and  other 
devout  uteditations,  and  as  familiarly  both  to 
read  er  reason  thereof,  in  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  or  Italian,  as  in  English.  It  is  now 
a  common  thing,  also,  to  see  young  virgins 
so  truned  in  the  study  of  good  letters,  that 
they  willingly  set  all  other  vain  pastimes 
at  nought  for  learning's  sake;  and  queens 
and  ladies  of  high  estate,  instead  of  courtly 
dalliance,  embrace  virtuous  exercises  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  and  with  most  earnest  study, 
both  early  and  late,  working  to  acquire 
knowledge.” 

Besides  the  fragment  of  Erasmus’  “  Para- 
I  phrase  of  St.  John  ”  (which  she  suppressed 

I  soon  after  her  elevation  to  the  throne),  Queen 

Mary  wrote  three  prayers,  which  are  still 
extant.  The  first  was  against  the  assaults 
of  vice,  the  second  “  A  Meditation  touching 
Adversity,”  and  the  third  “  A  Prayer  to  be 
read  at  the  Hour  of  Death.”  Several  of  her 
letters  may  be  seen  in  Fox’s  “  Acts  and 
Monuments,”  and  in  Haynes'  “  State  Papers  ” 
are  two  iu  Spanish,  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth. 

The  early  education  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  conducted  on  an 
enlarged  and  solid  scale  ;  she  was  instructed 
in  the  French,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
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languages,  in  which  she  afterwards  arrived  at 
so  great  perfection  that  few  were  found 
equal  to  her  in  auy  of  them,  and  none  supe¬ 
rior  in  them  all.  Her  skill  was  so  gre^t  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  that  she  spoke  an  oration 
of  her  own  composing  in  that  language  in 
the  great  guard  room  at  the  Louvre  while 
yet  very  youug,  and  that  before  the  royal 
family  and  nobility  of  France.  She  was 
natui^ly  inclined  to  poetry,  and  made  so 
great  progress  in  the  art  as  to  be  a  writer 
herself ;  her  compositions  were  much  esteemed 
by  Ronsard,  who  was  himself  at  that  time 
accounted  an  excellent  poet.  She  bad  a  good 
taste  for  music,  and  played  well  upon  several 
instruments.  Of  her  works  now  extant, 
there  are  poenjs  in  the  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  Scotch  languages,  also  “  Royal  Advice  to 
her  Son,”  in  two  volumes — which  formed 
part  of  her  occupation  and  consolation  during 
her  long  imprisonment.  However  various 
may  be  the  opinions  of  the  world  regarding 
the  conduct  and  character  of  this  princess, 
there  can  be  but  one  conclusion  concerning 
the  accomplishments  of  one  of  whom  it  was 
been  well  said,  “that  it  was  her  greatest 
misfortune  to  have  been  born  in  the  same 
age,  and  in  the  same  island,  and  handsomer 
than  Elizabeth.” 

That  remarkable  woman,  left  by  her 
father’s  death  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  was  a  girl  of  precocious  intellect  and 
attainments.  “Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian  are  said  to  have  been  nearly  as 
familiar  to  Elizabeth  as  English  itself,  and 
she  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Dutch  and 
Spanish;  all  these  she  had  mastered,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  latter  acquirements, 
before  she  was  sixteen.  Her  tutor  Ascham 
guided  her  through  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  through  the  mysteries  of  theology  as 
expounded  by  the  old  light  of  Cyprian  and 
the  new  light  of  Melanchthon ;  be  read  with 
her  Cicero  and  Livy,  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  dialogues  of  Plato;  the  ora¬ 
tions  of  Isocrates  were  also  a  favourite  study, 
to  which  she  added  a  more  practical  fruit  of 
the  same  age  and  city,  than  which  no  study 
could  be  more  valuable  for  the  future  ruler 
of  a  great  nation,  the  masterpieces  of  political 
strife  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  two  great 
rival  orators  of  Athens — Demosthenes  and 
jEschines.”  Such  were  some  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  “  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of 
God, Queen  of  England,  France,and  Ireland; 
Defender  of  the  true,  ancieut,  and  Catholic 
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Fiith,  most  worthy  Empress  from  theOrcsde 
Isles  to  the  Mountains  Pyreneef’ 

How  great  had  been  the  stride  of  female 
education  since  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  of  whose  beautiful  mistress,  Jane 
Shore,  it  was  recorded,  as  an  extraordinary 
accomplishment,  that  she  could  read  and 
write ! 

Yet,  after  all,  what  were  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  these  educated  women,  and  what 
their  productions?  It  is  very  clear  they 
possessed  neither  powers  of  reasoning,  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  invention ;  and  does  the  mere  fact 
of  their  being  able  to  read  or  translate  from  | 
some  three  or  four  languages  entitle  them  to  I 
the  high  position  they  have  held  for  so  many  { 
years  in  toe  literary  heavens?  I 

We  think  not,  and  without  wishing  to  I 
detract  from  the  great  good  which  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  example  undoubtedly  effected 
for  general  education— ^nd  without  under¬ 
valuing  for  one  moment  their  knowledge  as 
linguists — “  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
more  accomplished  women  than  many  who 
are  now  living.”  Wo  must,  also,  guard  our 
readers  against  a  common  error  of  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century  with  regard  to  the  study  of 
languages — nothing  being  more  common  now 
than  to  hear  persons  boasting  of  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  German, 
which  knowledge  amounts  only  ton  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  gramntars  and  class- 
books  of  these  several  tongues— crowned, 
sometimes,  indeed,  with  the  glory  of  a  feeble 
translation ;  whilst  the  fact  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  language  is  but  the  means  to 
an  end  is  entirely  overlooked,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  literary  productions  of  these 
countries  are  utterly  neglected  and  entirely 
unknown.  We  are  f*r  from  saying  that  this 
low  standard  is  one  by  which  the  women  of 
the  sixteenth  century  are  to  be  tried ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  shown  they  were  classical 
scholars,  and  conversant  with  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  but,  in  the  words  of 
Macaulay,  “  they  were  only  women  highly 
cultivated  after  the  fashion  of  their  age.  We 
often  hear  men  who  wish,  as  almost  all  men 
of  sense  wish,  that  women  should  be  highly 
educated,  speak  with  rapture  of  the  English 
ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  those  who  extol  them  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  women  of  our  time,  forget  one 
very  obvious  and  very  important  circum- 
stauce.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and 


Edward  VI., a  person  who  did  not  read  Greek 
and  Latin  could  read  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing.  The  Italian  was  the  only  language 
which  possessed  anything  which  coal  J  be  called 
a  literature.  All  the  valuable  books  then 
I  extant  in  all  the  vernacular  dialects  of  Europe 
j  would  hardly  have  filled  a  single  shelf.  It 
.  was  necessary  that  a  woman  should  be  un- 
I  educated  or  classically  educated.  Indeed, 
without  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  ancient 
languages,  no  person  could  then  have  a  clear 
notion  of  what  was  passing  in  the  political, 
literary,  or  the  religious  world.  With  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  educated  Eng¬ 
lishwomen  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  as 
Englishmen.  When,  therefore,  we  compare 
the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  with 
those  of  an  accomplished  young  woman  of 
our  own  time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
awarding  the  superiority  to  the  latter,  and 
men  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  great- 
great-grandmothers  of  their  great-great- 
grandmothers  were  superior  to  their  sisters 
and  wives." 

M.S.B. 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

I  WAS  never  more  miserable  in  my  life. 
It  was  one  of  those  times  with  me  when. 

By  strong  convulsions  rent  apart. 

The  secret  fountains  of  the  heart 
Are  running  all  to  waste ; 

and,  if  I  had  known  how,  I  could  have 
gathered  up  my  dead  hopes  and  my  bootless 
loves  and  handed  them  in  to  the  injurious 
gods  in  a  basket,  set  round  with  soabions 
and  forget-me-nots,  and  accompanied  with 
my  card,  by  way  of  making  the  thing  a 
strictly  personal  expostulllion.  Not  know¬ 
ing  the  way  to  the  real  Olympus  of  this 
fancy,  I  went  out  with  my  misery,  and  took 
a  walk  in  the  woods.  I  sat  down  behind  a 
clump  of  trees,  and  gathered  .jkljprig  of 
deadly  nightshade,  which  it  plwn.  a  me  in 
my  wayward  bitterness  to  boh  h«  my  heart, 
as  close  as  possible,  considering  the  waist¬ 
coat. 

Lying  monte  and  perdu  in  my  dark  leafy 
nook,  1  heard  soft  voices,  and,  peeping  out, 
beheld  a  pair  of  village  lovers  at  their  child’s 
play,  whom  I  immediately  chri.'^tened  Robert 
and  Lilian.  Koberl  was  evidently  far  gone 
in  the  passion ;  with  Lilian  it  was  young  days 
yet.  There  were  almost  infantine  iiiaocenee 
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and  unconscionsness  in  the  air  with  which 
the  little  maiden  laid  a  flower  out  of  her 
basket  over  her  round  white  wrist,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  words  of  some  old-fashioned  lore 
charm.  I  was  not  rude  enough  to  watch 


these  Babes  in  the  Wood  more  closely.  For 
their  sakes,  I  wished  they  might  die  there  in 
their  happiness;  and,  for  my  own,  that  I 
might  be  the  exclusive  Robin  Redbreast  to 
“cover  them  with  leaves.”  It  would,  I 


thought,  do  .i.e  good.  But  when,  not  to  see 
what  was  no  business  of  mine  (and,  if  there 
were  any  kisses,  they  were,  as  kiises  should 
be,  too  soft  to  be  heard),  I  had  closed  my 
eyes  and  leant  back  against  a  tree,  1  fell  into 
a  half  doze,  in  which  it  crossed  my  mind,  or 
came  into  it,  or  over  it,  or  under  it,  or, 
anyhow,  reached  it,  that  Selfishness  and  an 
Evil  Conscience  had  something  to  do  with 


my  misery.  The  thought  was  a  stinging 
one,  and  it  roused  me.  1  waited  till  Robert 
and  l.ilian  were  gone,  and  then  strode  away. 

On  the  road  home,  1  had  to  cross  a  little 
bridge.  The  stars  came  out  one  by  one, 
smiling  down  into  my  heart  from  the  sky, 
and  atsolntely  lavghing  at  me,  in  a  bright, 
hearty  way,  from  the  rippling  water!  I 
leaned  on  the  bridge  and  saw  them  do  it ! 


tnnes  down  the  chimneys  for  all  the  world 
as  if  they  were  mnsical  pipes.  The  appari¬ 
tion  of  a  hideous  goblin  face  at  a  crowded 
and  loving  fireside,  amid  holiday  smiles  of 
long-parted  friends,  wonld  not  be  so  incon¬ 
gruously  awful  to  look  at  as  would  have  been 
the  sight  of  a  rosy,  laughing  child,  potting 
forth  its  tiny,  pink  hand  at  one  of  those 
windows  I  Yon  would  almost  rather  have 
seen  the  grey  old  ghoul  who  belonged  to  the 
mansion,  and  kept  court  with  the  rata  and 
other  vennin  in  the  damp,  mouldy  cellars. 
Hut  be  was  not  often  to  ^  seen ;  once  or 
twice  in  a  year,  perhaps,  on  a  gusty  night  in 
the  late  autumn,  when  the  moon  in  a  rage 
was  driving  through  the  clouds  in  search  of  a 
clear  space  from  which  to  see  her  own  face 
in  the  brook,  and  spy  out  w  hat  fresh  jewels 
the  dew  bad  hung  upon  the  thorn.  At  such 
times,  if  you  watched,  and  looked  through 
the  swaying  poplars,  when  the  wind  was 
loudest,  you  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 


creeping  by  the  farthest  wainscot  of  the 
room,  and  shaking  with  spiteful  laughter  at 
the  poor  moan’s  confusion  and  struggles  for 
such  momentary  success  as  she  found. 

Now  the  moon,  for  all  her  rage,  could 
never,  never  look  into  the  well  that  belonged 
to  the  haunted  house,  let  her  try  as  she 
might,  for  its  narrow  mouth  was  so  thickly 
overgrown  with  dark  ivy  that  not  even  the 
smallest  star,  or  the  nightshade  that  hung 
its  purple  flowers  above  the  prickly  nettles 
on  the  border,  could  peep  down.  As  well 
might  the  sun  try  to  mark  the  hour  upou  the 
dial  hard  by,  after  the  tall  weeds  had  crept 
up  to  the  rusty  gnomon,  and  seizing  it 
with  a  hundred  clustering  bands,  had  said, 
as  it  were,  “  Tell  no  more  tales,  for  the  rank 
grass  and  we  shall  luxuriate  as  we  please, 
without  need  of  counting  the  time  1"  As 
well  might  the  red  robin  have  sought  for 
crumbs  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  as  the 
moon  to  see  down  into  that  well,  where  none 


When  I  could  bear  their  mockery  no  longer,  | 
I  flung  the  sprig  of  nightshade  into  the 
water,  and  instantly  the  stream  became 
placid,  and  the  stars  smiled  at  me  from  the 
water  as  well  as  from  the  skies.  As  I  could 
bear  to  be  smiled  at,  I  stayed  till  it  was  quite 
dark,  and,  when  I  got  home,  I  found  I  had 
been  all  the  while  inventing  a  story— quite 
unconsciously — which  I  must  put  into  words 
before  1  went  to  bed.  So  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  it  out  as  follows : — 

THE  HACNTED  HOUSE, 

I. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned,  many-gabled  house 
that  stood  apart  on  rising  ground;  apart 


and  half-bidden  behind  a  row  of  poplar  trees, 
as  if  conscious  of  a  taint  which  made  it 
proper  to  fall  back  from  the  crowd,  and  keep 
its  distance,  like  a  leprous  man.  But  the 
poplar  trees  did  not  conceal  it  so  effectually 
but  that  you  could  see  it  was  a  forlorn,  for¬ 
saken  place,  which  no  one  cared  for,  which 
was  never  entered  except  by  the  wind— ex¬ 
cept  by  the  wind,  which  was  an  old  visitor, 
and  knew  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
building,  and  played  all  kinds  of  pranks, 
with  the  freedom  of  an  old  acquaintance; 
rattling  the  broken  casements,  strewing  dead 
leaves  on  the  floors  of  the  upper  rooms, 
slamming  doors  in  the  most  noisy  and 
I  unceremonious  manner,  and  playing  rackety 
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dared  to  look  for  fear  of  a  |;hastlj  vision. 
Once,  indeed,  a  daring  bojr,  for  whom  his 
another  had  wept  many  tears,  and  the  priest 
prayed  many  prayers,  had  said  he  feared  for 
nothing,  and  would  peep  throngh  the  weeds,  j 
oome  what  might  of  it.  But  as  be  thrust 
aside  the  matted  ivy,  and  bending  down, 
flung,  for  very  recklessness,  a  heavy  stone 
into  the  mouth,  there  rose  to  his  ear  such  a 
terrihle  moan  from  the  black  gulf,  that  he 
fled,  white  and  trembling,  and  never  ap> 
proaehed  the  garden  more.  And  it  was  no¬ 
ticed  among  the  folk  that  that  bold  boy  went 
to  sea,  and  was  drowned  in  bis  third  voyage. 
And  all  shunned  the  haunted  bouse,  and 
whoso  passed  nigh  it  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  looked  askant  and  crossed  himself 
humbly,  trembling,  and  thinking  of  the 
legend  of  the  well,  as  the  bat  flapped  past, 
and  the  belated  rook  said  Caw  I  caw !  like  a 
mournful  prayer  conned  from  a  book. 

II. 

THE  LEGEJID. 

Sir  Lancelot  loved  Agnes,  though  he  was 
a  somewhat  moody  man,  and  fierce  and  sud¬ 
den  in  anger  as  he  ww  brave.  And  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  Aing  in  ths  world 
to  see  the  knight  embrace  his  bride,  and 
ress  his  lips  to  her  white  forehead,  while 
er  bright,  yellow  curls  entangled  themselves 
with  his  night-black  hair.  Yet  sometimes 
it  would  make  you  think  of  a  gentle  mea¬ 
dow  stream  that,  golden-gay  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  was  going  to  lose  itMlf  and  die  in 
the  glooms  of  a  deep,  dark  cave. 

When  Lancelot  had  been  gone  many 
months  to  the  wars,  and  wonld  not  return 
from  over  the  seas  for  many  more,  a  wicked 
monk,  moved  by  the  beauty  of  Agnes — who, 
indeed,  for  grief  for  the  abisence  of  her  lord, 
went  more  softly  and  sweetly,  and  so  seemed 
lovelier  than  ever — sought  her  love,  and 
would  hare  made  her  false  to  Lancelot; 
bnt  she  wonld  not  heed,  save  only  to  up¬ 
braid  him,  as  far  as  one  so  gentle  of  speech 
might  do,  for  this  wickedness  of  his.  And 
so,  when  he  perceived  that  his  toil  was  vain, 
he  besought  her  pardon,  and  wept  cunning 
tears ;  and  she,  the  tenderest,  sweetest  lady 
that  ever  shone,  pitied  his  grief  and  shame, 
and  held  her  peace.  And  the  more  so  be- 
canse,  knowing  her  pitiful  heart,  he  wrought 
a  deceit  upon  her,  and  pleased  her  greatly 
by  shewing  her  how  to  do  a  deed  of  charity, 
in  which  i^e  delighted  herself,  so  that  she 


thought  no  more  of  his  crime,  but  only  of 
the  joy  of  that  which  he  put  it  into  her 
power  to  do  for  the  love  of  Heaven  and  the 
blessed  V^irgin. 

For  he  consorted  with  a  woman  who 
feared  not  God,  and  pretended  to  find  at  the 
barbican  gate  of  the  castle  a  young  babe, 
laid  down  as  it  were  to  die,  and  stiffening 
in  the  winter's  cold.  For  it  was  a  bitter, 
snowy  night,  and  the  warder  shivered  as  he 
looked  out  upon  the  wold.  And  when  the 
infant  was  brought  to  the  Lady  Agnes,  she 
wept,  and  kissed  it,  and  had  it  nurtured,  and 
rewarded  the  wicked  monk,  and  praised  God 
and  the  Virgin  in  her  breast,  and  ceased  not 
marvelling  at  the  hardness  and  cruelty  of 
the  babe’s  mdlher.  And  so,  thinking  no 
evil,  but  only  of  serving  God,  she  tended  the 
boy  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  loved 
him,  and  he  grew  fair  to  look  upon. 

But  one  day  the  warder  blew  his  bugle 
mightily,  and  challenged  a  courier,  who 
brought  news  in  haste  that  Sir  Lancelot  was 
nigh,  and  there  was  much  joy,  and  going  to 
and  fro,  and  the  noise  of  preparation,  and 
the  stir  of  hasty  fSet,  for  many  hours  in  the 
castle.  As  for  the  Lady  Agnes,  she  grew 
very  pale,  and  then  red,  for  joy,  and  thought 
nothing  of  the  child,  which  yet  clave  to  her 
and  besought  her  caresses. 

And  the  crafty  monk  so  ordered  all 
things  that  he  should  have  the  ear  of  Sir 
Lancelot  before  he  saw  his  lady;  and  with 
much  guile  he  told  him  how  she  had  been 
false  to  him,  and  how  she  had  borne  a 
child,  which  she  pretended  she  had  adopted 
and  cherished  for  the  love  of  God,  and  with¬ 
out  shame  nurtured  it  in  the  castle  until 
uow.  And  Sir  Lancelot  constrained  him¬ 
self,  and  greeted  Agnes,  bnt  feigned  to  be 
sick,  and  went  not  to  her  chamber  that  night, 
and  the  next  night. 

And  the  third  day.  Sir  Lancelot  would 
ride  forth  alone  with  Agnes;  but  she  prayed 
him  to  have  the  child  forth  with  her,  and 
they  three  went  out  together.  And  when 
they  had  ridden  to  a  lonely  spot,  they  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  while  the  child  played  with 
the  flowers  in  the  grass,  that  sweet  lady 
looked  lovingly  upon  him,  and  said  unto 
Lancelot,  “1  miirvel,  now,  who  gave  the 
child  those  eyes  he  hath  I"  Then  the  wrath 
of  her  husband  flamed  up  into  his  eyes,  and 
he  called  her  by  a  shameful  name,  and  drew 
his  sword,  and,  she  weeping  and  calling 
God  to  witness  that  she  was  blameless. 
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panned  her  till  sbe  fell  down  by  a  wayAde 
cross,  where  was  a  spring  of  water,  and 
there  he  slew  her.  Also,  when  the  boy 
cried  aloud,  and  monrned  for  her  who  had 
loved  and  tended  him,  .Sir  Lancelot  stabbed 
him  also,  and  left  him  for  dead.  Then  Lis 
soul  was  sick,  and  he  went  not  again  to  the 
castle,  but  thrust  spurs  into  his  horse,  and 
fled,  and  forth  unto  the  wars,  and  so  seek¬ 
ing  death  in  the  bloodiest  and  thickest  of  the 
fight,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Saracen. 
But  the  hoy  lived,  and  grew,  and  when  he 
became  a  man  he  shot  one  day  a  shaft  from 
his  cross-bow,  which,  by  misadventure, 
pierced  the  wicked  monk,  so  that  he  died 
and  went  to  perdition.  And  in  process  of 
tisne,  men  forgot  what  Sir  Lancelot  had 
done,  and  one  digged  a  well  where  the  boy’s 
foster  mother  had  been  slain. 

That  is  the  Legend. 

ui. 

The  well  had  been  inclosed  in  a  blooming 
garden,  and  the  red  fires  on  the  hearthstones 
of  the  mansion  bad  cast  merry  shadows  on 
the  oaken  walls,  and  the  song  had  been 
song,  and  the  wine-enp  emptied,  and  the 
tale  told  over  again,  and  the  corridors  and 
the  wide,  low  stairs  trodden  by  racing  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  bed-chambers  sanctified  by 
love  and  prayer  many,  many  times;  the 
chimneys  liad  sent  up  household  incense  to 
heaven,  and  the  swallow  had  twittered  gaily 
on  the  eaves,  and  the  robin  bad  snapped  up 
his  crumbs  from  the  door,  before  which  the 
single  pop!ar-tree  had  whispered  softly  in 
June,  and  shaken  down  the  yellow  leaves  by 
hundreds  in  October,  many,  many  times. 
And  the  old  bouse  was  a  cheery,  well-to-do, 
sociable  house  enongb,  full  of  all  sweet 
charities,  looking  boldly  out  upon  the  world 
through  window-panes  now  sparkling  in  the 
snn,  and  now  ruddy  with  the  fires ;  haunted 
only  by  gamesome  fairies,  who  pinched  the 
white,  slender  limbs  of  the  maidens  in  their 
sleep,  and  by  lubber  dwarfs,  who  swept  the 
floors  and  the  hearths  for  the  servants  by 
night,  and,  for  wages,  only  helped  themselves 
to  the  milk  in  the  larder,  before  they  toddled 
away  at  cock-crow. 

So  flourished  the  house  on  the  rising 
ground  for  many  long  years,  as  has  been 
written ;  when,  once  upon  a  time,  it  was 
tenanted  by  a  bard,  evil-hearted,  miserly 
man,  who  came  from  far,  and  though  he 
was  lonely  and  without  kin  to  share  his 


abode,  went  and  dwelt  in  this  great  man¬ 
sion.  Eyebrows  were  cnrved,  and  bands 
were  lifted  in  wonderment,  and  all  the  folk 
sought  to  know  what  this  strange,  stern  old 
man  could  want  with  such  a  large  residence, 
he,  with  eyes  so  dead-grey  and  cruel,  and 
skin  like  parchment,  and  voice  so  grating 
and  far-drawn.  “  He  has  never  a  servant 
to  tend  him  I"  said  one.  “  He  could  not 
monnt  the  stairs  without  losing  his  breath  1” 
said  another.  “  How  will  he  like  being 
alone  in  the  cold  winter  nights?’’  asked  a 
third. 

And,  by  and  by,  curious  eyes  and  gos¬ 
siping  tongues  were  set  to  work,  and  the 
old  man’s  goings  out  and  comings  in  were 
watched ;  and  it  was  told  abroad  that  he 
was  one  who  bad  got  much  wealth  by  op¬ 
pressing  the  poor,  and  robbing  the  f^her- 
less,  and  that  his  errand  in  seeing  out  that 
I  house  was  something  nnholy  and  dark. 

I  Which  mmour  was  not  allayed,  bat,  be  sure, 
the  contrary  rather,  when,  as  if  he  resented 
the  watchfulness  of  the  people,  and  would 
not  have  even  the  outside  of  his  bonse  spied 
npon,  ho  had  other  poplar-trees  set  in  front 
of  it,  so  that  it  was  now  bidden,  and  no 
longer  looked  out  with  an  unshrinking  face 
upon  the  passers-by.  The  weeds  encamped 
in  the  garden,  and  took  possession  of  it, 
and  stifled  the  flowers  out  of  their  sweet 
breath,  as  the  armies  of  wicked  tyrants 
trample  out  the  beautiful  life  of  the  free. 
The  spiders  wove  cobwebs  in  the  rooms,  aa 
evils  spirits  creep  into  a  neglected  soul  and 
befoul  it.  The  dust  gathered,  and  gathered, 
until  layer  after  layer  darkened  the  case¬ 
ments,  as  bad  thoughts  entertained  for  many 
years  will  becloud  the  countenance  of  a  man, 
so  that  you  may  know  he  is  inwardly  an¬ 
dean.  The  grass  grew  on  the  footpath 
that  led  to  the  door,  but  stragglingly  and 
unwillingly,  as  if  ashamed.  And  the  fair 
fame  of  the  house  on  the  rising  ground  was 
besmirched  and  perilled :  none  entering  or 
passing  out  bat  that  haggard  and  deadly- 
eager  old  man. 

Months  and  years  rolled  over  the  mansion, 
and  brought  small  change  to  it  or  to  its 
tenant,  only  that  his  step  grew  a  little 
feebler,  and  his  visits  to  the  market-place,  for 
such  wretched  fuel  as  he  allowed  himself  to 
feed  the  life-flame  withal  became  less  fre¬ 
quent.  But  with  every  day  he  seemed  to 
liecome  a  harder,  miserlier  man,  and  the 
shopkeepers  would  almost  rather  have  served 
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the  Evil  One  himself  than  have  seen  him 
tottering  to  their  counters  in  quest  of 
VKtched  bargains — offal  and  refuse,  things 
which  the  very  beggars  would  spurn,  yet 
which  were  speedily  cheapened  by  this 
Miserable  I  At  last,  indeed,  they  ceased  to 
see  him  for  two  or  three  days,  and  knew 
BOt  what  to  think. 

But  there  was  an  older  and  a  greedier 
than  this  old  man,  who  kept  an  eye  upon 
him ;  and  this  older  and  greedier  conspired 
with  the  north  wind  and  the  east  wind, 
who  found  him  an  entrance  into  the  house, 
and  showed  him  where  to  find  that  Mise¬ 
rable.  And  he  found  him,  and  laid  hands 
on  him,  and  sent  a  cold  shiver  through  his 
limbs,  and  a  thought  of  fire  through  his 
brain,  and  dallied  with  him  cruelly  before  he 
bore  him  away.  And  while  he  dallied,  the 
townsfolk  wondered  after  the  old  man ;  and 
on  the  fourth  day,  the  priest  and  the  leech 
consulted  with  the  magistrate,  and  agreed 
that  it  were  best,  and  only  their  duty  as 
men  who  professed  and  called  themselves 
Christians,  to  venture  into  the  house,  and 
see  if  this  lonely,  untended  wretch  were 
dead,  or  needed  anything.  It  was  near 
nightfall  when  they  entered,  and  very 
stormy ;  the  winds  tore  great  bonghs  from 
the  trees  as  they  wrestled  with  them,  and, 
when  the  priest  and  the  rest  had  burst  open 
the  door  with  a  great  crash,  rushed  wailing 
through  the  corridors,  like  lashed  hounds. 
When  they  paused  for  a  moment,  another 
wail  was  heard  from  an  inner  room,  but  it 
was  that  of  a  human  creature  in  some  mad 
extremity,  and  the  priest  said  a  prayer  before 
any  stepped  forward. 

Crouched  by  a  dying  fire  they  found  the 
dying  Miserable.  The  first  impulse  of  the 
magistrate  was  to  stir  the  embers  and  add 
fuel,  and  he  made  a  movement  to  do  it,  but 
his  design  was  perceived,  and  bis  arm  arrested 
by  a  yellow  skeleton  hand. 

**  Let  it  go  out  r  exclaimed  the  old  man 
in  a  tremulous  scream.  "  But  I  will  never 
tell  where  I  hare  hidden  it,  never — and 
your  learning  cannot  tell  yon !”  he  added, 
with  a  ghastly  grin,  as  the  leech  felt  his 
pulse.  “  I  have  guarded  my  own  !” 

"For  the  love  of  God — unhappy  man — ” 
spoke  the  priest. 

“Unhappy!  Unhappy  1  Ha!”  retorted 
the  Miserable,  with  a  screech  which  almost 
lost  itself  in  its  elevated  key — “Yes — but  I 


should  have  been  happy  if  I  could  have 

found  what  they  told  me  of -  Hark! 

I  will  have  my  revenge ;  they  shall  never  find 
mine.  Hark !  Heady  !”  And  he  screamed 
aloud,  bending  forward  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  in  an  attitude  of  eager  attention,  with 
his  glazing  eye  fixed  in  a  wildness  of  horror, 
"  Iteady,  1  say !” 

“  His  brain  wanders ;  he  hears  the  wind 
in  the  passages,”  said  the  leech,  standing 
aloof,  pale  and  trembling. 

“  The  wind?  The  wind  ?  A  good  thought ! 
But  the  wind  does  not  call  people  by  their 
names !  Ha !  What  is  that  ?”  pointing  to 
the  priest’s  crucifix.  “  I  saw  one — yes— 
ye-es — when  I  was  a  child — ye-es.  Harkl 
But  it  should*  be  gold,  sir;  gold — gold — 
gold.  Hark!  Ready,  and  waiting!  Stay 
— a  word  with  you,  sir !  The  well  is  poi¬ 
soned — do  not  go  near  it.  Yes!"  starting 
to  his  feet.  “  Yes !  Ready !"  For  a  single 
instant  he  stood,  and  then  fell  heavily — 
dead. 

rv. 

Aftek  the  death  of  that  Miserable,  every 
gossip  had  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  house  by  the 
rising  ground.  The  old  man  was  said  to 
have  been  a  treasnre-seeker,  whom  some 
rumour  had  brought  to  dwell  there,  and  who, 
in  revenge  for  not  finding  what  he  searched 
after  night  and  day,  concealed  his  own 
wealth,  perhaps  flung  it  into  the  well,  before 
he  died.  And  it  was  certain  that  a  hideous 
fiend  bore  him  off  at  his  last  moment,  scream¬ 
ing  horribly.  And  ever  since  the  house 
was  haunted,  and  none  would  dwell  there. 
And  some  student,  poring  over  dusty  old 
books,  fouud  the  story  of  Sir  Lancelot,  and 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  but  the 
most  incredulous  that  the  wayside  cross  had 
stood  where  the  well  in  tbe  garden  now 
was ;  and  this  was  so  delightfully  dreadful 
that  everyone  seemed  glad  to  believe  it,  ex¬ 
cept  the  proprietor  of  tbe  haunted  house,  who 
saw  bis  holding  depreciated  in  value,  and 
said  very  bitter  things  of  such  as  groped 
among  musty  records  of  old  wives’  tales. 
But  he  should  have  held  his  tongue,  for  all 
the  folk  said  he  only  showed  what  an  infidel 
he  was,  and  that  he  did  not  deserve  to  have 
such  a  house.  By  and  by  he  died,  con¬ 
scious  of  his  unworthiness  of  such  a  pos¬ 
session,  and  bequeathed  the  haunted  bouse 
to  a  very  poor  relation,  who  said  he  could 
not  afford  to  believe  in  ghosts. 
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V.  I 

The  new  landlord,  who  could  not  afford 
to  believe  in  ghosts,  came  to  live  in  the  i 
haunted  house,  though  it  was  in  a  broken,  ' 
mouldy  condition  ;  but  he  brought  with  him  , 
a  shrewish  wife,  whose  face  was  red,  and  j 
whose  tongne  was  loud,  and  they  two  took 
np  their  quarters  in  the  best  conditioned 
rooms  they  could  hnd  in  the  building,  where 
they  stayed  but  for  a  short  while,  for  the 
poor  man  said  he  had  made  a  miscalcula¬ 
tion.  He  could  bear  the  strange  noises 
made  by  the  goblins  who  haunted  the  cor¬ 
ridors,  but  the  noise  of  his  wife’s  tongue 
superadded  was  too  much,  and  it  pursued 
him  even  when  he  shut  out  the  spirits  by 
hiding  his  head  under  the  bed-clothes  at 
night.  This,  however,  was  only  a  commer¬ 
cial  subterfuge,  if  the  shrewish  wife’s  ac¬ 
count  may  be  trusted,  for  she  was,  she  said, 
a  woman  who  scarcely  ever  opened  her 
lips,  Heaven  knew,  but  her  husband  was 
afVaid  to  move  from  room  to  room  without 
having  her  at  his  side ;  and  well  he  might, 
for  the  horrible  noises  in  that  house 
were — ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  poor  relation 
gave  himself  notice  to  quit  one  day  in  a 
hurry,  and  left  the  haunted  house  a  thinner, 
paler,  more  mysterious  sort  of  man,  people 
said,  than  when  he  had  entered  it. 

VI. 

Stit.i,  the  landlord  could  not  afford  to 
tolerate  ghosts,  even  if  he  believed  in  them. 
There  was  a  priest  in  the  neighbourhood 
whose  reputation  hod  latterly  been  canvassed 
more  than  a  priest’s  reputation  should  be, 
and  he  gladly  accepted  the  landlord's  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  and  exorcise  the  spirits ;  be¬ 
cause,  if  he  should  succeed  in  accomplishing 
what  other  holy  men  had  failed  in  doing  on 
former  solicitations,  he  would  thereby  place 
himself  on  a  pedestal  of  good  fame  in  the  eyes 

all  men — the  inference  being  obvious,  that 
no  devil  would  obey  the  adjuration  of  one  of 
his  own  proper  kidney.  So  the  priest  came, 
and,  with  much  pomp  and  many  hard  words, 
sprinkled  holy  water  in  every  room  with  a 
profusion  worthy  of  St.  Swithin,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  house  to  be  no  longer  haunted, 
but  clean  and  sweet.  Then  the  landlord 
made  such  repairs  as  he  could,  and  sought 
a  new  tenant  for  his  property. 


VH. 

The  new  tenant  was  not  long  before  he 
came,  in  the  person  of  a  beetling-browed 
philosopher,  steady  of  eye  and  firm  of  lip, 
who  had  written  a  “  Dissertation  on  Matter 
and  Spirit,  with  an  Argument  on  the  Im¬ 
possibility  of  Spectral  Apparitions.”  Lika 
many  philosophers,  he  was  not  too  rich, 
and  the  rent  of  the  house  was  low ;  besides^ 
it  offered  facilities  for  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions,  to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  most  profound  and  scruti¬ 
nizing  person — he  spoke  in  the  severest  syl¬ 
logisms — told  the  time  of  day  by  algebra, 
and  thought  of  the  lever  and  the  pully 
when  he  walked.  He  had  the  air  of  a  man 
who  had  bored  the  globe  right  through  to 
the  antipodes,  and  labelled  off  creation ;  he 
looked  as  if  he  knew  the  man  in  the  moon, 
and  as  if  the  dogstar  would  come  when  he 
I  whistled ;  he  was,  moreover,  well  skilled  in 
I  the  human  heart,  and  could  show  you  how 
many  ounces  of  blood  ]>er  diem  were  pro- 
I  pelled  through  your  veins ;  also,  if  you  told 
him  of  a  maiden  with  very  beautiful  eyes, 
be  could  speak  of  the  tunica  sclerotica  and 
the  crystalline  lens.  In  all  things,  and  at 
a  word,  he  was  a  complete  philosopher;  and 
when,  after  the  manner  of  women,  the  land¬ 
lord’s  shrewish  wife  must  needs  tell  him, 
before  the  bargain  was  struck,  that  the 
house  bad  been  haunted,  but  was  now  clean 
,  every  whit,  having  been  purified  by  the 
I  priest,  he  caressed  himself  inwardly,  saying 
that  he  kept  a  cat,  and  an  infallible  rat- 
trap  of  his  own  invention.  So  he  went  into 
^  the  house  on  the  rising  ground,  and  when 
his  furniture  was  carried  thither,  the  peasant 
i  girls  stood  gaping  nigh,  and  while  one  asked 
I  if  the  philosopher’s  quadrant  was  the  infal¬ 
lible  rat-trap,  another  regarded  it  with 
awe,  as  a  magical  instrument  for  catching 
any  goblins  who  might  have  escaped  the 
priest’s  holy  water.  But  the  cat,  which 
happened  to  be  a  black  one,  was  not  looked 
upon  with  much  favour,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  prophecies  that  the  philosopher’s 
wife  would  soon  arrive  on  a  broomstick  to 
look  after  it. 

But  the  philosopher  did  not  stay  long  in  the 
mansion,  and  when  after  a  while  he  went 
away,  saying  that  it  was  a  badly  built  house, 
and  full  of  noises  when  a  breath  of  wind 
was  about,  everybody  laid  his  departure  to 
i  the  evil  spirits,  and  the  character  of  the 
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priest  as  an  exorcist  was  at  an  end.  The 
poor  landlord  gave  himself  up  to  despair, 
seeing  that  not  even  holy  water  and  Latin 
«onld  make  ahannted  house  a  fit  residence  fora 
philosopher  who  had  proved  the  non-existence 
of  ghosts,  besides  having  a  machine  to  catch 
them,  a  cat,  and  a  rat-trap  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion.  As  for  the  philosopher,  he  merely  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  ab- 
stmse  calcnlations  in  such  a  noisy  bouse, 
and  that  it  had  better  be  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  upon  scientific  principles. 

VIII. 

Even  after  the  departure  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  spasmodic  efforts  were  made  by  the 
haunted  house  to  find  and  keep  a  tenant. 
There  came  a  roystering  reveller,  who  swore 
hard  oaths,  and  drank  throagh  the  small  hours 
with  associates  who  sang  the  merriest  and  most 
defiant  songs  in  the  world ;  bnt  the  reveller 
went  like  the  rest,  only  more  speedily,  and 
is  a  panic,  for  the  fleor  was  found  strewn 
with  broken  goblets,  and  the  feast  bad  I 
evidently  been  interrupted  at  the  bonr  of 
its  maddest  riot.  There  came  a  scarred 
and  weather-beaten  soldier,  who  had  cut 
his  way  single-handed  through  a  battalion, 
and  be  went  bis  way,  shaking  his  head,  as 
if  to  intimate  that  hobgoblins  were  too  much 
for  cold  steel.  There  came  a  poor  madman, 
fantastically  dressed,  who  crept  in  no  one 
knew  bow,  and  gibbered  from  the  windows 
for  a  few  days,  bnt  was  one  morning  missed, 
and  was  seen  no  more.  Then  thieves  came 
and  made  the  hauuted  house  their  den  for 
a  short  time,  and  vagrant  men  and  women 
loitered  and  slept  in  it.  But  the  only  tenant 
that  ever  seemed  quite  at  home  in  it  was  the 
wind ;  and  be,  tempted  by  the  roominess 
of  the  place,  and  encouraged  by  the  freedoms 
allowed  him,  made  bis  bed  of  dry  leaves 
where  he  could,  and  lived  brotherly  with  the 
spirits,  no  one  saying  him  nay.  If  the  phi¬ 
losopher  told  truth,  there  might  be  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  them. 

i.v. 

A  GENEKATION  passed  over  the  haunted 
bouse,  and  then  a  kind  of  spiritual  consoli¬ 
dation  took  place,  and  the  only  ghostly 
tenant  universally  recognized  was  the  ghoul¬ 
like  shade  of  the  dead  Miserable,  who  was 
supposed  to  keep  watch  over  his  buried 
tTMurc,  and  who  could  be  seen,  as  we  have 
written,  if  you  looked  through  the  poplars 
on  a  stormy  night,  when  there  was  any 


moonlight.  The  Lsdy  Agnes  indeed,  thanks 
to  the  industry  of  the  antiquarian  student, 
was  remembered,  and  the  awful  moan  Which 
the  bold  boy  said  he  had  heard  when  he 
flung  the  stone  into  the  well.  And  so  we 
leave  the  hsnnted  house,  for  a  while,  in  its 
gloom  and  desolation. 

(To  6e  concluded  next  month.) 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  indifference  with 
which  Henry  VIII.  burst  the  most  sacred 
ties  asunder,  and  the  unfeeling  barbarity  with 
which  he  sent  bis  wives  to  the  block,  we  are 
not  prepared  (o  expect  that  his  courtship 
was  very  gentle,  but  that  he  wooed  as  the 
lion  does  his  bride.  The  following  transla¬ 
tion  of  some  of  his  love  letters  to  Anne 
Boleyn  will,  however,  show  that  he  could 
whisper  gentle  things  in  a  lady’s  car,  thongh 
at  this  day,  and  to  a  disinterested  party,  not 
very  intelligibly. 

LETTEE  r. 

My  mistress  and  love, — My  heart  and  I 
transmit  themselves  into  your  hands  ;  be¬ 
seeching  you  to  keep  and  recommend  them 
to  your  good  graces,  that  absence  may  not 
lessen  your  affection  for  them :  to  increase 
their  pains  were,  indeed,  a  pity,  as  absence 
is  pain  enough.  .  .  .  The  longer  the  days, 
the  more  distant  the  sun,  and  yet  the  wanner. 
So  is  it  with  our  love ;  absence  distances  us, 
and  nevertheless  preserves  the  warmth  of  our 
wishes.  With  a  hope  that  yours  are  equally 
as  warm  as  mine,  I  assure  ye  the  distress  of 
separation  is  too  great ;  and  when  I  think  of 
the  added  burthens  to  it  which  I  must  of 
necessity  bear,  the  thought  were  intolerable, 
but  for  the  strong  reliance  which  I  place  in 
your  indissoluble  affection  for  me.  To  re¬ 
mind  you  of  it  at  any  time,  as  I  cannot  per¬ 
sonally  present  myself  to  ye,  I  send  ye  what 
next  most  pertinent  I  at  present  can  ;  which 
is  my  picture  set  in  bracelets,  with  all  known 
device.  Wishing  myself  in  their  place,  when 
it  shall  please  ye,  this  is  from  the  hand  of 
a  a 

LETTER  II. 

To  my  Mistress. — The  time  has  seemed  so 
long  since  I  heard  of  yon,  and  your  health, 
that  the  great  affection  I  bear  yon  persuades 
me  to  send  the  bearer  to  ye,  the  better  to 
assure  myself  of  that  health  and  your  wishes. 
Since  my  departote,  1  have  been  apprised 
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that  the  opinions  in  which  I  left  you  have 
altogether  changed,  and  that  you  do  not 
choose  to  come  to  court,  neither  with  madam 
your  mother,  nor  otherwise;  a  representa¬ 
tion  which,  if  true,  1  cannot  enough  wonder 
at,  as  1  am  satisBed  that  I  never  have  been 
faulty  towards  ye.  It  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  very  poor  return  for  the  great  love  I  bear 
ye,  to  distance  me  from  the  society  and  person 
of  the  woman  in  the  world  I  most  esteem. 
If  you  loved  me  with  the  kind  will  I  hope  for, 
I  am  sure  our  separation  will  concern  ye ; 
although  it  may  not  so  much  affect  the  mis¬ 
tress  as  her  humble  servant.  Think  then, 
my  mistress,  and  think  well,  how  grievous  is 
your  absence  to  me,  and  I  will  hope  it  hap¬ 
pens  not  of  your  inclination.  If,  in  truth,  I 
had  to  understand,  that  voluntarily  yon  de¬ 
sired  it,  I  know  not  what  I  should  do  with 
myself,  if  not  publicly  to  proclaim  my  sor¬ 
rows.  and  so  by  degrees  lessen  their  extreme 
folly.  In  want  of  time,  I  make  an  end  of 
this  rude  letter,  beseeching  ye  to  give  faith 
to  the  bearer  for  all  he  will  say  to  ye  in  my 
behalf.  Written  by  the  hand  of,  in  all  your 
servant,  *  * 

LETTER  III. 

Although  it  belong  not  a  gentleman  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  love  in  a  servant's  station,  yet, 
ever  in  the  pursuit  of  your  wishes,  I  will¬ 
ingly  indulge  ye  in  this  respect,  provided  yon 
find  the  place  yon  have  chosen  less  un  pleas¬ 
ing  than  the  one  I  assigned.  With  my  thanks 
that  it  is  your  pleasure  still  to  retain  remem¬ 
brance  of  me,  *  * 

LETTER  IV. 

.\lthongb  it  has  not  pleased  my  mistren 
to  remember  the  promise  she  made  me,  when 
I  was  lately  with  her,  which  was  to  receive 
of  me,  and,  in  return  for  niy  lest  letter, 
to  give  kind  news  of  herself;  still,  as  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  part  of  a  true  servant 
— particularly  as  otherwise  be  may  chance 
to  get  none — to  send  and  inquire  the  health 
of  his  mistress :  I  beg  to  acquit  myself  of 
the  office  of  such  true  servant,  and  send  ye 
this  letter,  beseeching  ye  to  advertise  me  of 
your  prosperity,  which  I  pray  may  continue 
as  long  as  I  would  have  my  own.  To  induce 
oftener  a  thought  of  me,  I  send  ye  by  the 
bearer  a  buck  killed  by  these  bands  late  yes- 
tereven.  Think — 'tie  my  hope — when  yon 
cat  it,  of  the  hunter.  In  want  of  room,  1 
end  my  letter ;  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
servant  who  often  wishes  ye  in  your  brother’s 
stead.  ♦  * 


LETTER  V. 

So  long  has  the  coming  time  seemed  to 
me  delayed,  that  I  rejoice  at  its  approach 
as  much  as  if  it  were  arrived ;  but  its  ac¬ 
complishment  can  never,  even  slowly,  take 
place,  while  two  persons  are  separate ;  than 
their  meeting,  no  earthly  consideration  is 
more  desired  by  me;  for  what  rejoicing  in 
this  world  can  be  so  great  as  in  the  society 
of  her  who  is  my  dearest  love?  I  believe 
you  think  as  fondly  of  your  choice,  and  the 
thought  gives  me  great  pleasure  ;  judge, 
then,  what  1  shall  be.  Your  absence  has 
given  greater  pains  to  my  heart  than  angel 
or  scripture  can  express;  and  nothing  but 
your  presence  can  supply  a  remedy  for  them. 
I  beg  of  ye  to  tell  your  father  from  me,  that 
I  make  it  a  prayer  with  him  to  advance  the 
appointed  time  by  two  days ;  so  that  be  may 
be  at  court  befort  the  old  term,  or,  at  least, 
on  the  day  fixed  ;  otherwise  I  shall  think 
either  that  the  lover’s  round  will  uot  take 
place  at  all ;  or,  at  least,  not  according  to 
my  expectations.  Hoping  soon  to  tell  ye 
with  my  lips  the  many  other  pangs  1  have 
borne  while  away  from  ye,  1  conclude  in  lack 
of  time.  Written  by  the  band  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  who  at  this  moment  wishes  himself 
in  secret  with  ye,  and  who  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  your  loyal  and  most  assured  servant, 

*  * 


FANCY  SKETCHES. 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing,  we  suppose,  to 
acknowledge  that  one  has  never  read  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Imagination;”  but  we  can  at 
least  claim  a  very  lively  belief  in  its  joys, 
and  also  in  its  advantages,  nevertheless. 
How  little  of  sterling  gold  U  there  in  the 
world,  compared  with  the  gilding  which  is 
thrown  by  imagination  over  the  most  prosaic, 
and  the  dullest,  and  even  the  most  miserable 
of  sublunary  things  1  How  picturesque  is  a 
beggar  in  a  red  cloak,  seen  by  imagina¬ 
tion  !  Do  we  not  know  that  the  squalidest 
of  villages  is  a  very  Agapemone,  an  Abode 
of  Ijive  and  Delight,  viewed  from  an  emi¬ 
nence  of  a  few  yards?  When  Tennyson 
sings — 

The  market  boat  is  on  the  stream. 

And  voices  haii  it  from  the  brink. 

Thou  hear'st  the  villafte-hammer  cUnk, 
And  see'st  the  moving  of  the  team. 

what  creature  of  us  with  “  a  soul  above 
buttons”  ventures  to  see  any  more  than  the 


FANCY  SKETCHES. 


pnre  imaginktion  of  the  poet  sees,  or  to  re¬ 
flect  that  the  market  boatman  is  probably  a 
Tery  disagreeable  person,  given  to  oaths, 
onions,  and  tobacco.  Or  look  on  this  pic¬ 
ture  here :  how  beautiful !  How  sweetly 
the  shadows  lie  over  the  dear  little  cottage ; 
how  calm,  how  almost  holy  is  this  retire¬ 


ment  in  the  very  bosom  of  nature  I  What 
content,  what  simplicity  must  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  the  happy  family  come  down  to 
cull  the  cresses  at  the  stream !  And  that 
sweet,  dear,  contemplative  cow  !  Who  shall 
say  that  the  cottage  is  wretchedly  damp  (in 
winter),  that  the  children  say  bad  words,  or 


that  their  mother  is  given  to  strong  waters  ? 
Perish  the  thought  1  The  picture  is  beau¬ 
tiful  :  and  beauty  is  goodness. 

Indeed,  we  ought  to  apologize  for  having 
raised  such  a  dreary  realistic  demon ;  but 
after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  our  fault.  We 
never  should  have  entertained  such  notions, 
even  for  a  moment,  but  for  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bnry:  peace  to  bis  ashes!  He,  however, 
overdid  it  the  other  way,  and  left  the  follow¬ 


ing  sketch  of  a  milkmaid,  which,  stumbling 
over,  we  all  too  naturally  found  ourselves  at 
an  equally  intolerable  extreme. 

“  A  happy  milkmaid,”  says  Sir  Thomas, 
<<  is  a  country  girl  that  is  so  far  from  making 
herself  beautiful  by  art,  that  one  look  of  her 
is  able  to  beat  all  face  painting  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  She  knows  a  fair  look  is  but  a 
dumb  orator  to  commend  virtue,  therefore 
minds  it  not.  All  her  excellencies  stand  in 
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her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon 
her  without  her  knowledge.  The  lining  of 
her  apparel  (which  is  herself)  is  far  better 
than  outsides  of  tissue ;  for  though  she  be 
not  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  the  silkworm, 
she  is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better 
wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  laying  long 
a-bed,  spoil  both  her  complexion  and  con¬ 
dition;  nature  hath  taught  her,  that  too 
immoderate  sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul :  she 
rises,  therefore,  with  the  lark,  and  goes  to 
bed  with  the  lamb.  In  milking  a  row,  and 
straining  the  teats  through  her  fingers,  it 
seems  as  if  so  sweet  a  milk- press  made  the 
milk  the  sweeter  and  the  whiter,  for  never 
came  perfumed  gloves  of  aromatic  ointment 
on  her  palm  to  taint  it.  The  golden  ears  of 
corn  fall  to  kiss  her  feet  when  she  reaps  them, 
as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound  and  led  pri¬ 
soners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them. 
Her  breath  is  her  own,  which  smells  all  the 
year  long,  as  in  June,  like  a  new-made  hay¬ 
cock.  She  makes  her  hand  hard  with  labour, 
and  her  heart  soft  with  pity;  and  when 
winter  evenings  fall  early  (sitting  at  her 
merry  wheel)  she  sings  a  defiance  to  the 
giddy  wheel  of  fortune.  She  doth  all  things 
with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance 
will  not  suffer  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind 
is  to  do  well.  She  bestows  her  year’s  wages 
at  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  her  garments, 
counts  no  bravery  in  the  world  like  decency. 
The  garden  and  the  bee-hive  are  all  her 
physic  and  chirurgery,  and  she  lives  the 
longer  for  it.  She  dare  go  alone  and  unfold 
sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no  manner  of 
ill,  because  she  means  none ;  yet,  to  say 
truth,  she  is  never  alone,  for  she  is  always 
accompanied  with  old  nongt,  honest  thoughts, 
and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet  they  have 
their  efficacy,  iu  that  they  are  not  palled 
with  ensuing  idle  thoughts.  Lastly,  her 
dreams  are  so  chaste  that  she  dare  tell  them ; 
only  a  Friday’s  dream  is  all  her  superstition : 
that  she  conceals  for  fear  of  anger.  Thus 
lives  she ;  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in 
the  spring  time,  that  she  may  have  store  of 
flowers  strewed  with  her  corpse.” 

Oh  for  such  a  jewel !  Gladly  would  we 
welcome  her  to  our  bosom,  were  she  even  a 
mer,  and  not  a  milk,  maid. 


Df-Licacv _ Fastidiousness  has  committed  so 

many  forfterics  on  tlic  Arm  of  Delicacy,  that  this 
poor  virtue  is  nearly  reduced  to  a  state  of  bunk- 
ra.itcy. 


THE  ORIGINAL  STORY  OF  ROMEO 
AND  JULIET. 

SiiAKSPERK  took  the  hint  for  his  tragedy 
of  Homeo  and  Juliet  from  the  work  of  Giro¬ 
lamo  della  Corte,  a  V'eronese  gentleman,  who 
published  a  history  of  his  native  city, 
A. I).  1594.  He  says,  in  the  “  Storia  di 
Verona,”  lib.  10,  p.  589  : — 

“  Ill  the  year  1303,  Signor  Rartolomeo 
was  mayor  of  the  city,  under  whom  oc¬ 
curred  in  Verona  the  catastrophe  of  two 
unfortunate  lovers,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  long  and  bloody  enmities  that  subsisted 
between  two  opulent  and  noble  families,  the 
Montecchi  and  Capelletti,  many  of  whom 
were  slain  on  both  sides ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  Signor  Alberto  had  given  himself 
much  trouble  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
be  never  could  effect  it,  so  inveterate  was 
their  mutual  animosity.  Signor  Bartolomeo 
nevertheless  had  so  f^ar  quelled  it,  as  to  put 
an  end  to  the  duels  and  quarrels  which  took 
place  ill  the  streets;  the  young  men  gave 
way,  and  saluted  the  old  of  either  party, 
whom  they  might  chance  to  meet,  who  alro 
returned  the  salutation. 

**  It  being  the  carnival,  and  the  balls  and 
masquerades  having  begun,  M.  Antonio 
Capelletto,  being  at  the  head  of  bis  faction, 
gave  a  splendid  entertainment,  at  which 
were  present  many  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
among  them  was  one  Romeo  Montecchio,  the 
handsomest  and  best  mannered  gentleman 
then  in  Verona  ;  he  was  between  twenty 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  came  there 
with  some  other  young  men  in  masks. 
After  remaining  some  time  with  his  mask 
on  his  face,  he  took  it  off,  and  seated  him¬ 
self  in  a  comer,  whence  he  saw  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  could  be  easily  seen  himself 
by  all  present.  All  the  company  wondered 
why  he  should  thus  set  himself  apart  from 
the  amu.sements;  since,  however,  he  was  a 
well-bred  young  gentleman,  his  enemies  did 
not  piit  him  in  mind  how  he  ought  to  be¬ 
have;  which  they  probably  would  have  done, 

.  had  he  been  older. 

“  Stationed  as  he  was  there,  the  most 
beautiful  young  woman  of  all  present  caught 
his  eyes,  and  he  having  caught  hers  at  the 
same  time,  they  both  felt  instantly  sensible 
of  a  mutual  and  violent  attachment. 

“  The  banquet  finished;  and  the  ball  hav¬ 
ing  begun,  Romeo  was  asked  to  dance  by  a 
young  woman,  who  presently  left  him,  after 
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dancing  with  him  for  a  short  time.  He  then 
asked  Juliet  to  dance  (for  so  was  called  the 
young  lady  of  whom  he  was  enamoured); 
she  was  engaged  to  another  partner,  but  as 
soon  ns  she  felt  the  hand  of  her  lover,  she 
said,  ‘  Blessed  be  your  arrival  1’  And  he, 
pressing  her  hand,  replied,  ‘What  blessing  is 
this  which  you  bestow  on  me,  fair  lady  ?' 
She,  smiling,  answered,  ‘  Wonder  not,  signor, 
that  1  bless  your  arrival,  for  1  have  been 
almost  frozen  by  M.  Marcurio,  and  you  are 
come  to  warm  me  with  your  courteous  man¬ 
ners.’  (The  youth,  wliom  she  had  been 
dancing  with,  was  so  called,  and  much  be¬ 
loved  by  all ;  but  he  had  hands  almost  as 
cold  as  ice).  Romeo  replied,  ‘  Such  as  1  am, 
fair  lady,  I  am  devoted  to  you  and  with 
these  words  the  dance  ended.  Juliet  could 
only  sigh  to  him  in  return,  and  reply,  ‘  You 
are  my  better  half!’ 

“Romeo,  as  he  left  the  assembly,  found 
from  one  of  bis  friends,  that  this  young  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  M.  Antonio  Capclletto ; 
while  she  discovered  from  her  nurse,  that  he 
was  Romeo  Montecehio;  which,  when  she 
hoard,  she  was  very  sad,  despairing  to  win 
him,  on  account  of  the  jealousies  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  families. 

“  A  few  days  afterwards  it  happened  that 
Romeo  going  along  a  certain  street,  where 
he  often  walked  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Juliet, 
she  recognized  him,  and  as  it  was  moon¬ 
light,  she  was  as  easily  seen  by  him.  They 
interchanged  vows  of  mutual  affection ;  and 
finally  determined  to  marry,  happen  what 
might.  To  bring  the  consummation  of  their 
wishes  altout,  they  had  recourse  to  Father 
Leonardo,  of  Reggio,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  the  Minors  of  St.  Francis,  who,  it  was 
agreed,  should  advise  Romeo  respecting  the 
match.  This  friar  was  a  master  in  theology, 
a  great  philosopher,  chemist,  and  astrologer. 
He  was  confessor  of  Juliet,  as  well  as  of  her 
mother,  and  often  on  that  account  visited 
their  house  ;  he  also  was  confessor  to  the 
Montecchi,  and  to  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Verona.  Romeo  having  arranged  the 
whole  business  with  the  father,  the  latter 
agreed  to  consummate  the  marriage;  for  he 
thought  that  by  this  means,  a  reconciliation 
might  be  effected  between  the  two  families, 
and  that  perhaps  he  should  thereby  ingra¬ 
tiate  himself  with  Signor  Bartolomeo,  and 
all  Verona. 

“  Lent,  and  the  time  of  confession,  having 
arrived,  Juliet  went  with  her  mother  to  the 


church  of  St.  Francisco  in  Cittadella,  and 
seating  herself  in  the  confessional  chair  be¬ 
fore  her  mother,  and  having  replied  to  the 
usual  questions,  was  married  to  Romeo 
through  the  grating,  who,  with  the  father, 
stood  on  the  other  side ;  the  lovers  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
Leonardo  would  be  able  to  persuade  their 
respective  families  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
match. 

“  Easter  being  over,  while  they  were  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  father  would  fulfil  his  promise, 
it  happened  that  a  party  of  the  Capelletti 
had  a  furious  encounter  with  some  of  the 
Montecchi,  near  the  gate  of  Bensari,  towards 
Castel  Vecchio.  Among  the  Capelletti  was 
one  Tebaldo,  a  first  cousin  of  Juliet’s,  a 
gallant  young"  man,  who,  while  he  was  en¬ 
couraging  his  party,  behind  Romeo  (who, 
for  the  sake  of  .Tuliet,  did  all  he  could  to 
put  an  end  to  the  contest),  made  a  blow  at 
his  head,  which  was  parried  by  Romeo, 
who  stabbed  his  adversary  in  the  throat, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Romeo  upon 
this  fled  into  banishment,  and  he  who  knows 
what  disappointed  love  is,  may  judge  how 
bitter  must  have  been  this  expedient.  He 
retired  to  Mantua,  for  the  sake  of  being  as 
near  as  possible  to  bis  Juliet,  of  whom  he 
often  received  accounts,  through  the  medium 
of  Leonardo. 

“Juliet  was  now  compelled  to  marry  by  her 
father  and  mother,  and  not  knowing  what 
part  to  take,  she  had  recourse  to  the  Father 
Leonardo  for  advice,  who,  after  long  consul¬ 
tation,  finally  agreed  to  send  her  a  certain 
powder,  which,  mixed  with  wine  or  any 
other  liquor,  would  lull  her  to  sleep,  so  as  to 
make  her  appear  dead ;  that  then  she  should 
be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  belonging  to  her 
family,  which  was  in  the  church  of  St. 
Francis — that  be  should  take  her  out  of  the 
monument  by  night — and  that  she  should 
escape  in  disguise  to  her  Romeo  at  Mantua, 
whom  he  would  forewarn  by  faithful  mes¬ 
sengers  of  their  intentions.  Juliet  agreed  to 
this  plan,  who  for  the  sake  of  her  lover 
would  have  run  a  far  greater  risk ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  swallowed  the  potion  at  the  prescribed 
hour,  lust  gradually  her  senses,  and  finally 
all  motion ;  so  that,  imagined  dead  by  all, 
she  was  removed  for  burial  to  the  cemetery 
of  her  family  in  the  family  vault  in  the 
church  of  St.  Francis. 

“  In  the  meantime,  Leonardo  sent  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  that  had  been  done  to  Romeo ; 
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but  he  having  been  previously  informed  by 
some  one  else  of  the  death  of  his  Juliet, 
came  unexpectedly  with  one  attendant  to 
Verona,  and  having  reached  the  gates  of  the 
city  on  the  very  evening  o£  the  interment  of 
Juliet,  did  not  receive  the  message  sent  him 
by  the  father.  The  unhappy  lover  having 
reached  Verona,  and  night  having  set  in, 
without  setting  his  foot  in  the  city,  he 
went  straight  to  the  church  of  St.  Francis, 
tvbere  he  kuew  that  his  beloved  Juliet  was 
interred,  and  having  opened  the  tomb,  which 
was  without  the  church,  and  got  within  it, 
began  to  shed  an  abundant  and  bitter  flood 
of  tears.  Having  wept  for  some  time  over 
his  beloved,  he  determined  to  die,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  poison,  which  for  this  purpose  he  ear¬ 
ned  with  him ;  laying  himself  by  her  side, 
he  died,  just  at  the  moment  that  Leonardo 
reached  the  spot,  to  remove  Juliet  from  the 
tomb. 

“Finding  the  servant  stretched  on  the 
ground,  and  Romeo  dead  in  the  tomb,  mo¬ 
tionless  and  horror-struck,  he  stood  wonder¬ 
ing  how  the  event  had  occurred,  when 
Juliet,  whose  soporific  powder  had  ex¬ 
hausted  its  efficacy,  came  to  herself,  and  see¬ 
ing  Romeo  dead  by  her  side,  and  Leonardo 
and  the  servant  hanging  over  him,  she  was 
all  aghast  at  the  spectacle.  She  presently 
discovered  from  the  father  and  the  servant 
how  the  catastrophe  had  happened ;  was 
seized  immediately  with  the  strongest  grief, 
and  feeling  her  spirit  extinguished  within 
her,  without  uttering  a  word,  fell  dead  in 
the  lap  of  her  Romeo. 

“  The  next  morning  the  calamity  was 
speedily  propagated  through  the  city,  and 
Signor  Bartolomeo,  with  the  intent  of  disco¬ 
vering  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  unfortunate  event,  accompanied  by  many 
gentlemen,  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis,  where  a  great  crowd  was  collected,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  occurrence. 
Here  be  inquired  circumstantially,  both  from 
Leonardo  and  Romeo’s  servant,  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  case,  and  afterwards  gave  orders 
that  the  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  lovers 
should  be  honourably  interred,  which  was 
willingly  agreed  to  both  by  the  Montccchi 
and  Capelletti.  Splendid  obsequies  took 
place ;  and  with  the  consent  of  both  parties, 
the  bodies  were  replaced  in  the  same  monu¬ 
ment,  which  was  of  hewn  stone,  alittle  above 
ground,  which  1  have  often  seen  close  to  the 
well  of  the  poor  disciples  of  St.  Francis, 


while  the  building  was  raising  to  their  order. 
I  have  conversed  on  this  subject  with  Signor 
Boldiero,  my  uncle,  by  whom  I  was  shown 
the  scene  of  this  catastrophe ;  he  showed 
me,  besides  the  above-mentioned  tomb,  a 
hole  in  the  wall  towards  the  monastery  of 
the  Capuchins,  where,  as  he  said,  he  had 
heard  that  many  years  since,  this  tomb  was 
placed,  and  that  in  it  were  found  some 
ashes  and  bones.” 

Such  is  the  relation  of  Girolamo  della 
Corte.  Those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  it  with  tlie  tragedy  of  Shakspere, 
will  no  doubt  remark  how  little  the  poet  has 
deviated  from  what  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  are  the  circumstances  of  the  true  story. 
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I  AM  littina;  all  alone.  Will, 

And  my  liead  is  drooping  low. 

But  though  I  strive  my  tears  to  chide. 

Still  faster  will  they  flow. 

Like  a  torrent  gushing  forth. 

My  heart's  springs  echo  loud. 

As  its  mingled  pain  of  wrong  and  blight 
Thick  o’er  my  senses  crowd. 

I  am  sitting  all  alone.  Will 
(Ah  I  how  that  name  still  clings 
To  memories  of  bygone  days). 

And  wild  imaginings, 

Like  tlic  breathings  of  an  early  spring 
And  soft  winds  murmuring  low. 

It  casts  a  mellowed  charm  npon 
The  heart  that  acheth  so. 

I  am  sitting  all  alone.  Will, 

And  thou— tay,  where  art  thou 
Ah !  must  it  needs  then  be  my  song, 

“  Not  with  us  now — not  now  T’ 

The  brook  still  whispers  to  the  stream, 
And  streams  to  rivers  grow ; 

But  all  thy  love  hath  ever  been 
"Tis  mockery  to  know. 

I  am  sitting  all  alone.  Will, 

Bnt  my  heart  is  still  with  thee; 

And  if  it  could  forget  the  past 
A  happier  heaid  'twould  be. 

As  a  bird  that  wandereth  from  his  nest. 
Thou  hast  rambled  forth  alone. 

Come  back  thou  weary  to  thy  i  oat. 

Fond  hearts  yearn  tor  thee  home. 

There's  a  spirit  gliding  around  my  path. 
Like  that  pillared  light  of  old. 

And  ever,  ever,  on  It  tracks. 

Through  cheerless  gloom  and  cold ; 

And  a  holier  gleam  is  spread  around 
As  my  ete)  s  advai  cc  apace. 

And  brighter  doth  the  \ista  shine 
Now  hallow  ed  by  Ills  grace. 

Noisette. 
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LADY'S  JACKET. 

Tnn  rery  comforUble  Jacket  la  made  of  cloth,  nntidy  if  it  does  not  fit  quite  closely  to  the 
trimmed  with  velvet  ol  the  same  colour,  or  black,  figure. 

srhich  is  equally  appropriate  for  the  garniture  of  Also,  if  you  wad  or  pad  any  part,  quilt  the 
any  colour.  The  Jacket,  like  ver}'  many  dresses  wadding  on  dimet  before  laying  it  in  the  cloth — 
of  the  present  time,  is  made  with  a  small  rape,  the  dimet,  not  the  wadding,  going  next  to  the 
trimmed  with  narrow  rows  of  velvet  ribbon  of  the  cloth.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  fluff  will  work  its 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  velvet.  Tills  cape  way  through  the  finest  and  closest  cloth,  or  even 
is  trimmed  with  fringe.  Of  the  double  sleeve,  throngh  velvet,  and  will  give  both  materials  a 
the  upper  one  is  cut  up  the  centre,  nearly  to  dusty  look  that  is  by  no  means  omuinental. 
the  shoulder,  and  flnished  with  buttons'and  «kiTi«jA/>«ec»D 

tassels.  Theunder  sleeve  has  a  puffing,  con flneU  antimacassar, 

by  bands  of  velvet,  and  a  deep  foill,  trimmed  with  xettixo  oe  ckochet. 

velvet,  scalloped  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  Materials. — For;rrochet,  the  boar’s  bead  cro> 

Jacket.  chet  cotton,  Xo.  8,  of  Messrs.  W.  Evans  and  Co., 

Two  hints  we  will  venture  to  give  to  such  of  of  Derby;  or  for  netting,  Xo.  4  of  the  same  cot- 
onr  friends  as  work  foom  enr  models.  Always  tnn,  with  their  knitting  cotton  No.  4  for  darning 
make  a  Jacket  of  this  sort  large  enongh  to  go  the  design.  Use  a  bone  No.  6  mesh  for  the 
over  any  dress  body.  It  will  be  far  more  useful ;  netting. 

and  cloth  is  a  substance  which  does  not  look  The  antimacassar  is  intended  to  hare  the 
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FITS. 

Fits  come  on  so  suddenly,  often  without  even 
the  slightest  warning,  and  may  prove  fatal  so 
qnickly,  that  all  peojile  should  be  acquainted  at 
least  with  their  leading  symptoms  and  treatment, 
as  a  few  moments,  more  or  less,  will  often  decide 
the  question  between  life  and  death.  The  treat- ' 
ment.  In  very  many  cases  at  least,  to  be  of  the  i 
slightest  use,  should  be  imnwliale,  as  a  person  in 
a  lit  (of  apoplexy,  for  instance)  may  die  while  a 
surgeon  Is  being  fetched  from  only  the  next 
street.  We  shall  give,  as  far  as  the  fact  of  our 
writing  for  non-professional  readers  will  permit 
of,  the  peculiar  and  distinctiTe  symptoms  of  all 
kinds  of  fits,  and  the  immediate  treatment  to  be 
adopted  in  each  case. 

AroPLxxT _ These  fits  may  be  divided  into  two 

kinds — the  ilrong  and  the  wrat. 

1.  Tht  ttrmg  Hntl. — These  cases  mostly  occur 
in  stoat,  strong,  short-necked,  bloated-faced  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  living  well — Sgmp- 
The  patient  may  or  may  not  have  had 
headache,  sparks  before  his  eyes,  with  confusion 
of  ideas  and  giddiness,  for  a  day  or  two  before 
the  attack.  When  it  takes  place,  he  falls  down 
Insensible;  the  body  becomes  paralysed,  gene¬ 
rally  more  so  on  one  side  than  the  other;  the 
ace  and  head  are  hot,  and  the  blood-vessels 
about  them  swollen;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are 
larger  than  natural,  and  the  eyes  themselves  are 
fixed ;  the  mouth  is  mostly  drawn  down  at  one 
comer;  the  breathing  is  like  loud  snoring;  the 
pnlae  fhll  and  hard _ Treatment.  Place  the  pa¬ 

tient  Immeiiiately  in  bed,  witli  his  head  well 
raised;  take  off  everything  tliat  he  baa  round  his 
neck,  and  bleed  freely  and  at  once  from  the  arm. 
If  you  have  not  got  a  lancet,  use  a  penknife,  or 
anything  suitable  that  may  be  at  hand.  Apply 
warm  mustard  poultices  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  the  insides  of  the  thighs  and  legs;  put  two 
drops  of  castor  oil,  mixed  up  with  eight  grains 
of  calomel,  on  the  top  of  tlie  tongue,  as  far  back 
as  possible — a  most  important  part  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  being  to  open  the  bowels  os  quickly  and 
freely  as  possible.  The  patient  cannot  swallow, 
but  these  medicines,  especially  the  oil,  will  be 
absorbed  Into  the  stomach  altogether  independent 
of  any  voluntary  action.  If  possible,  throw  up 
a  warm  turpentine  glyster  (two  table-spoonfuls 
of  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  wami  gruel),  or, 
if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  one  composed  of  about 
a  quart  of  warm  salt  and  water  and  soap.  Cut 
off  the  hair,  and  apply  rags  dipped  in  weak 
vinegar  and  water,  or  weak  gin  and  water,  or 
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even  simple  cold  water,  to  the  head.  If  the 
blood-vea>.els  about  the  head  and  neck  are  much 
swollen,  put  from  eight  to  ten  leeches  on  the 
temple  opposite  to  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  body. 
Always  send  fur  a  surgeon  Immediately,  and  act 
according  to  the  above  rales,  doing  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  means  at  hand,  and  tho  length 
of  tiuio  that  must  necessarily  elapse  until  ha 
arrives.  A  pint,  or  even  a  quart  of  blood,  in  a 
very  strong  person,  may  bo  taken  away.  When 
the  patient  is  able  to  swallow,  give  him  tho  No.  1 
pills,  and  tlie  No.  1  mixture,  directly.  [The 
No.  1  pills  ore  made  as  follows ;  mix  five  groins 
of  calomel  and  the  some  quantity  of  antimonial 
powder  with  a  little  bread-crumb :  make  into  two 
pills,  the  dose  for  a  full-grown  person.  For  the 
No.  1  mixture,  dissolve  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts 
in  half  a  pint  of  senna  tea :  take  a  quarter  of  the 
mixture  as  a  doso.]  Uepeat  these  remedies  If 
the  boa’els  are  not  well  opened.  Keep  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  head  well  raised,  and  cool  os  abovo.  Give 
very  low  diet  indeed :  gruel,  arrowroot,  and  tho 
like.  When  a  person  is  recovering,  he  should 
have  blisters  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  his 
bowels  should  be  kept  well  open,  light  diet  given, 
and  fatigue,  worry,  and  excess  of  all  kinds  avoided. 

2.  The  weak  kind _ flpmptomi.  These  attacks 

arc  more  frequently  preceded  by  warning  symp¬ 
toms  than  the  first  kind.  Tho  face  is  pale,  the 
pulse  weak,  and  the  body,  especially  the  hands 
and  legs,  cold.  After  a  little  while,  these  symp¬ 
toms  sometimes  alter  to  those  of  the  first  class  in 
a  mild  degree. — Treatment.  At  first,  if  the  pulse 
is  terg  feeble  indeed^  a  little  brandy  and  water  at 
sal  volatile  must  be  given,  llustard  poultices 
arc  to  be  put,  as  before,  to  the  soles  of  the  feet 
and  the  insides  of  the  thighs  and  legs.  Warm 
bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  are  also 
to  be  placed  under  the  urm-pits.  When  the 
strength  has  returned,  the  body  become  warmer, 
and  the  pulse  fuller  and  harder,  the  head  should 
be  shaved,  and  wet  rags  applied  to  it,  as  before 
described.  Leeches  should  be  put,  as  before,  to 
the  temple  opposito  the  side  paralyzed ;  and  the 
bowels  should  be  opened  as  freely  and  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Uleeding  from  the  arm  is  often  ne- 
ce^isary  in  these  cases,  but  a  non-professional 
person  should  never  have  recourse  to  It.  Ifllsters 
may  bo  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  at  once. 

I  The  diet  in  these  cases  should  not  be  so  low  as  in 
I  tlio  former— indeed,  it  is  often  necessary,  in  a 
:  day  or  so  after  one  of  these  attacks,  to  give  wine^ 

I  strong  beef-tea,  &c.,  according  to  the  condition 
'  of  the  patient's  strength. 

I  Diitinetiom  between  .ipoptexy  and  Epitepty. — 
j  1.  Apoplexy  mostly  happens  in  people  ocerMirfy, 
I  whereas  epilepsy  generally  occurs  under  that 
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age;  at  anj  rate  for  the  first  time.  A  person 
who  has  epileptic  fits  over  thirty,  has  generally 
suffered  from  them  for  some  years.  2.  liecause, 
tit  apojtlexy,  the  body  is  paralyted ;  and,  therefore, 
has  not  the  eontultiont  tehich  late  place  in 
epileptf.  3.  The  peculiar  snoring  will  also  dis¬ 
tinguish  apoplexy  from  epilepsy. 

Dislincliont  betteeen  Apoplexy  and  Druntenneu. 
— 1.  The  knowrn  habits  of  the  person.  2.  The 
fiset  of  a  person  who  was  perfectly  sober  and 
sensible  a  little  time  before,  being  found  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.  3.  The  absence,  in  apo¬ 
plexy,  of  the  smell  qf  drini  on  applying  the  nose 
to  the  mouth.  4.  A  person  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
cannot  be  roused  at  all;  in  drunkenness  he 
mostly  can,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Distinction  betteeen  Apoplexy  and  Hysterics _ 

Hysterics  mostly  happen  in  young,  nervous,  un¬ 
married  women ;  and  are  attended  with  convul¬ 
sions,  sobbinr,  laughter,  throwing  about  of  the 
body,  &c.  &c. 

Distinction  betteeen  Apoplexy  and  Poisoning  by 
Opium — It  is  exceedingly  difflcult  to  distinguish 
between  tliese  two  cases.  In  poisoning  by  opium, 
we  find  the  particular  smell  of  the  drug  in  the 
patient's  breath.  We  should  also,  in  forming  our 
opinion,  take  into  consideration  tlic  person’s 
previous  conduct — whether  he  has  been  low  and 
desponding  for  some  time  before,  or  has  ever 
talked  about  committing  suicide. 

CoN-vuLSiONS  iw  Childrex — Tlicse  fits  mostly 
happen  to  infants  about  the  time  of  teething 
flometimes  tlicy  follow  a  too  rich  or  full  meal. 
Worms  will  also  produce  them.  The  symptoms 
of  these  fits  are  so  well  known  that  it  would  be 
quite  snperflnous  to  mention  them  here _ Treat¬ 

ment.  Put  the  child  into  a  warm  bath  imme¬ 
diately  the  fit  comes  on,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  have  been  produced.  In  the  case  ot  teeth¬ 
ing,  there  will  have  been  a  running  from  the 
mouth  for  some  time  past,  and  the  child  will  have 
been  constantly  fretting,  and  putting  his  fingers 
to  bis  gums,  which  will  be  hot,  and  through 
which  a  tooth  may  be  seen  at  some  particular 
part  trying  to  break  its  way.  The  gums  should 
be  well  lanced,  more  than  once  if  necessary,  and 
the  bowels  opened  directly,  and  kept  open.  For 
this  purpose  this  (Ko.  I)  powder  may  be  used  : 
a  grain  of  calomel  and  four  grains  of  powdered 
Jalap  mixed  together.  The  diet  should  be  light, 
and,  if  there  are  symptoms  of  fever,  a  teaspoon- 
fnl  of  the  Fever  Mixture  (for  mode  of  preparing 
which  see  October  number,  page  191)  should  be 
given  every  four  hours.  If  the  fit  has  been 
brought  on  by  worms,  the  child  will  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  picking  his  nose,  and  of  suddenly 


screaming  out  in  his  sleep;  his  breath  will  be 
very  offensive,  and  his  appetite  ravenous;  he 
will  also  have  been  gradually  getting  thinner  and 
thinner  for  some  time.  In  this  case  do  not  give 
the  bath,  but  give  the  N'o.  1  powder,  as  in  the 
previous  case.  When  these  fits  are  brought  on 
by  a  fhll  stomach,  simply  opening  the  bowels 
with  No.  1  powder  (see  above),  and  repeating  it 
tlie  next  day,  if  necessary,  will  be  sufilcicnt. 
Emetics  are  sometimes  of  service  in  these  cases, 
but  should  not  be  given  by  non-professional 
people,  as  great  Judgment  is  required  to  know 
the  precise  cases  in  which  they  would  be  useful 
and  safe.  Warm  mustard  poultices  arc  to  bo 
applied  to  the  soles  of  tho  feet  and  the  insides 
of  the  thii^hs  and  legs,  after  the  child  has  been 
taken  out  ef  the  bath. 

In  concluding  this  article,  the  author  would 
again  most  earnestly  urge  all  persons  to  send 
for  a  surgeon  immediately  a  child  is  taken  in  one 
of  these  fits,  and  to  content  themselves,  until  he 
arrives,  with  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  tho 
mustard  poultices.  If  no  surgeon  can  be  obtained, 
the  other  part  of  tho  treatment  must  then  be 
undertaken  by  the  little  patient’s  friends.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  articles  is  not  to  supersede  legitimate 
professional  advice  and  assistance,  hy  “  making 
every  man  his  own  doctor,"  but  merely,  in  cases 
of  emergency,  to  point  out,  as  well  as  may  be,  a 
substitute  for  them. 

Epilepst.— /’af/ing  ISictness — These  fits  mostly 
happen,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  time,  to  young 
people,  and  arc  more  common  in  boys  than 

girls.  They  are  produced  by  numerous  causes _ 

Symptoms.  The  fit  may  be  preceded  by  pains  in 
the  head,  palpitations,  &c.  &c.;  hut  it  mostly 
happens  that  the  person  falls  down  insensible  sud¬ 
denly,  and  without  any  warning  whatever.  The 
eyes  are  distorted,  so  that  only  their  whites  can 
be  seen ;  there  is  mostly  foaming  from  the  mouth  ; 
the  fingers  are  clinched;  and  the  body,  especially 
on  one  side,  is  much  agitated ;  the  tongue  is  often 
thrust  out  of  the  mouth.  When  the  fit  goes  oft, 
the  patient  feels  drowsy  and  faint,  and  often 
sleeps  soundly  for  some  time.— Treatment,  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fit,  keep  the  patient  fiat  on  his  back,  with 
his  head  slightly  raised,  and  prevent  him  from 
doing  any  harm  to  himself;  da.th  cold  water 
into  his  face,  and  apply  smelling-salts  to  his 
nose ;  loosen  his  shirt,  collar,  &c. ;  hold  a  piece 
of  wood  about  as  thick  as  a  finger— the  handle 
of  a  tooth-brush  or  knife  will  do  as  well— between 
the  two  rows  of  teeth,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth.  This  will  prevent  the  tongue  from  being 
injured.  A  teaspoonful  of  common  salt  thrust 
into  the  patient's  month,  during  the  fit,  is  of 
much  service.  The  after-treatment  of  these  fits 
is  various,  and  depends  entirely  upon  their  causes. 
A  good  general  rule,  however,  is  always  to  keep 
the  bowels  well  open,  and  the  patient  quiet,  and 
free  from  fatigue,  worry,  and  excess  of  all 
kinds. 
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AND  DOETH  TK'AT  WriiCH  IS  LAWi-UL  A;iQ  RIGHT 
r*  nr  SHALIi  SAVE.  hl'.S ,  SOLE'  ALIVE. 


BY  THE  KDITOn. 


room  to  the  common  hreakfost  and  dining¬ 
room  it  is  twenty-two  stairs,  five  yards  of 
hall,  and  one  landing.  Twenty-two  stairs 
does  he  descend,  on  the  landing  does  he  land, 
along  the  five  yards  of  hall  does  he  flit, 
thrice  a  day  and  back.  He  goes  and  returns 
like  a  sleepwalker,  silent  and  sad ;  he  moves 
as  if  he  were  the  last  man,  and  all  around 
him  a  waste  :  the  landing  a  little  Salunra,  the 
stairs  an  epitome  of  Arabia  the  Stony.  Never 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

KEMESIS  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

Richard  Maberi.y  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth.  The  outward  and  corporeal  Richard 
is,  indeed,  little  unlike  the  deceased  and 
gone-before ;  and  day  by  day,  in  his  sharper 
features,  in  his  bowed  form,  in  his  abstracted 
eyes  and  humbled  aspect,  grows  more  and 
more  like  Old  Umbrellas.  From  his  private 
No.  8,  Vou  V. 
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very  conversational  at  table,  he  now  rarely  I 
speaks  at  all ;  but  when  be  does,  his  voice 
is  peculiarly  kind  and  touching.  He  is  never 
known  to  think  that  he  will  take  a  little 
more  sauce,  troubles  nobody  to  pass  the  salt, 
and  often,  when  he  has  eaten  his  bit  of 
fish,  makes  dice  of  his  bread,  nor  a.sks  for 
more  the  world  atfords. 

Mrs.  llamfoozelle  (who  in  her  youth  was 
“all  heart")  prole.ssed  to  admire  Mr.  Ma- 
berly  hugely  on  this  accoaiit;  hugely,  in 
fact,  was  her  own  word.  “  What  a  calm, 
well  regulated  mind,  my  dear,”  she  need  to 
exclaim  to  Anrelie,  with  whom  she  bad  a 
sort  of  acquaintanceship;  “what  a  calm, 
well  regulat^  trecuure  of  a  mind!  Never 
disturbed  from  its  even  tenor — never,  my  love, 
shaken  by  those  terrible  emotions  which,  yoa 
know,  are  so  fatal  to  us  poor  women — and, 
for  that  matter,  which  are  not  quite  un¬ 
known  to  men.  For  instance,  yon  should 
have  luid  my  Ramfooselte — <}corge,  yon 
know!’’  And  then  Aarelie  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  while  her  visitor,  with 
a  considerable  air  of  satisfaction,  and  warm¬ 
ing  as  she  weat,  told  what  a  terrible  man 
Hr.  Kamfoozelle  was.  Really,  though,  he 
did  not  look  it,  for  he  was  a  large,  slack 
man,  the  clay  of  whose  earthly  tabernacle 
seemed  insufieiently  baked;  and  it  grew  a 
small  moist  weedy  crop  of  hair,  the  most 
innocent  looking  in  the  world. 

Whether  Mrs.  U.  (having  been  in  her  youth 
all  heart)  took  a  dark  delight  in  tlie  delusion 
that  her  George  was  really  terrible,  or  whether 
Ramfoozelie  concealed  under  that  exterior  of 
damp  stucco  the  ravening  heart  and  the  un¬ 
quenchable  soul,  I  do  nut  know ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  her  estimate  of  Mr.  Maberly's  de¬ 
meanour  was  mistaken.  His  manner  was 
torpid  enough ;  haven’t  I  said  so  ?  But 
Richard  .Maberly's  life  and  mind  is,  in  fact, 
like  a  boy's  whiptop  when  it  “  sleeps  !”  It 
is  whipped  by  the  Sisters  Three ;  and  if  you 
were  to  peer  close  into  his  eyes,  you  might 
see  that  his  heart  appears  at  rest  only  be¬ 
cause  it  spins  so  swift  and  giddy  under  the 
lash.  Every  inch  of  that  huh  is  a  remem¬ 
brance,  a  penalty,  or  a  dread ;  and  it  is 
tipped  with  the  sure  steel  of  Retribution. 
That  it  was  called  down  on  him  by  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Old  Umbrella.^,  however,  I  do  not 
thiuk ;  though,  in  a  hgurative  sort  of  way, 
it  has  been  suggested.  1  do  nut  believe  that 
he  (lid  lay  any  petitiou  of  wrong  before  the 
gates  of  heaven ;  and,  sorely  wounded 


I  though  he  was  by  Richard's  hand,  he  took 
care  that  his  blood  should  well  away  quietly, 
so  as  to  make  no  erying  from  the  ground. 
Nevertheless,  this  fact — (not  a  new  one) 
— remains :  every  evil,  whether  of  thought 
or  deed,  as  well  as  every  good,  bears  its 
proper  and  proportionate  fruit — somewhen, 
somewhere ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  good 
fortune  of  Richard  Maberly  that  he  reaped 
the  first  harvest  in  this  life. 

For  sin  is  a  weed ;  and  once  striking  its 
rests  fairly  down,  gives  you  unexpected 
crops  in  the  most  unsuspected  places — sow¬ 
ing  for  itself,  and  making  you  very  welcome 
to  each  harvest.  Thus  it  is  with  Maberly  : 
sarely  there  are  otAer  harvests  of  ill  to  be 
gathered  in,  even  when  bs  has  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  first  guilt  toward  Charlotte 
and  his  brother — and  the  day  on  which  that 
account  is  to  be  settled  is  very  near  at  hand. 
If  we  accept  Charlie’s  explanation  of  his 
origin  for  the  true  one — and  the  devil,  or 
some  devilish  chance,  did  drop  the  boy  in 
Old  Umbrellas'  way,  to  be  his  avenger  in  time 
to  come,  then  Richard  Maberly  is  saved  the 
responsibility  of  his  aberrations  from  the 
path  of  right.  But — Anrelie’s  remain ;  and 
it  will  be  lucky  for  her  husband  if  his  con- 
sc'ience  refuse  to  bear  any  part  of  her 
guilt,  by  and  by.  He  did  her  a  fatal  wrong, 
be  it  remembered,  when  he  married  her,  with 
his  affections  dead  and  buried  under  an  ever 
pre.sent  and  chilling  remorse;  and,  little  as 
he  guessed  it  at  the  time,  in  that  one  act 
Richard  3faberly  began  his  own  punishment, 
initiated  Aurelie's  destruction,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  a  new  remorse. 

Still,  as  regards  this  portion  of  his  story, 
we  must  pity  Maberly  too.  It  is  true  that 
when  he  married  .\urelie  he  knew  well  that 
there  were  wide  disparities  between  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties:  but  then  his  motives  were 
good,  lie  argued  that  she  was  the  child  of 
the  man  who,  having  made  his  (Maberly’s) 
fortune,  himself  died  poor.  She  was  an 
orphan,  without  friends  or  money ;  the  way 
of  life  is  set  with  many  snares;  and  Richard 
Maberly  had  occasion  to  discover  before  Long¬ 
fellow,  that  Youth  is 

— able  to  comprehend  but  slowly 

The  things  that  arc  holy  and  unholy. 

He  had,  indeed,  no  right  to  bring  her 
within  the  influence  of  his  own  trans¬ 
gressions.  It  was  unreasonable  that  her 
happiness  also  should  be  sacrificed,  to  atone 
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for  his  guilty  love  of  another  womsur — 
that,  year  in  and  year  out,  her  ardent  youth 
should  be  kept  fror.en  in  the  cold  shadow  of 
his  remorse — encompassed  by  the  dreary 
consaienee-stricken  .silence  of  his  house : 
where  the  clocks  ticked  loud  and  imperious 
and  every  other  sound  succuinhed. 

But  for  the  very  mi.sery  of  his  heart,  for 
the  very  darkness  of  his  home,  I  am  afraid 
we  must  forgive  Kichard  Maberly  a  little, 
and  pity  him  a  little  more.  He  was  himself 
so  punished  by  them,  so  absorbed  in  them, 
that  he  never  lifted  his  head  to  look  heyond. 
He  neither  saw  Aurelie’s  troubles  nor  guessed 
at  her  temptations ;  he  did  not  dream  that 
the  could  be  brought  within  the  gloom  that 
surrounded  him,  and  lose  her  way  also ;  he 
never  even  dreamed  that  she  was  unh.appy 
at  all,  or  had  any  reason  to  be  discontented 
in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  had  ple.ased 
God  to  call  her.  On  the  contrary,  he  some¬ 
times,  in  his  sad  way,  looked  out  on  her 
existence  as  on  a  pleasant  prospect.  He 
thought  how  happy  she  was,  moving  along 
her  quiet  paths,  at  peace — 

.Sequestered  In  a  calm  retreat 

From  winds  that  blow,  and  rains  that  beat. 

And  when,  the  scene  changing,  he  suddenly 
saw  Charlotte  driven  on  alone  across  the 
wild  moor,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  turn  away 
from  the  contrast  conjured  up  before  his 
mind  ;  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  leave  Aurelie 
peacefully  to  pursue  her  quiet  paths. 

These  remarks  will  aid  the  reader  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  as  time  drew  on,  and  the  events 
last  narrated  took  place,  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  deepened.  Since  that  critical  even¬ 
ing  when  Richard  Maberly,  falling  back  upon 
the  forlorn  hope  of  parents  and  guardi.ans, 
cut  Charles  adrift,  he  retired  still  further 
within  hisown  little  world,  and  there  endured 
in  secret,  as  he  supposed.  Every  day  he 
looked  for  the  return  of  .a  contrite  son  ;  but 
the  evening  closed,  and  the  contrite  son 
never  came.  Every  night  he  fed  his  hun¬ 
gering  heart  with  hopes,  expectations,  .and 
pleasant  imaginings ;  but  the  morning 
never  dawned  without  showing  him  how 
vain  they  were.  Day  after  day  was  barren, 
and  the  night  blank  .and  inexorable. 

Rut  since  that  same  critical  evening,  Mr. 
Maberly’s  visits  to  Islington  (of  which  1 
have  hitherto  said  nothing)  have  been  more 
frequent.  At  first  they  happened  not  oftener 
tlum  quarter-day ;  in  fact,  tliat  he  might  not 


persuade  himself  to  make  them  at  shorter 
'ntervals,  he  marked  a  cross  in  the  almanack 
ag.iinst  the  last  Sunday  in  every  third 
month  ;  and  thenceforward  they  became  a 
sort  of  red-letter  days.  Lately,  however,  in 
the  shiftless  anxiety  of  his  mind,  he  has 
broken  the  rale,  and  the  last  Sunday  in  every 
month  has  .seen  him  wending  his  slow  way 
toward  Islington. 

W'liat  for?  says  the  reader — (to  whom, 
peace  !)  Not,  believe  me,  to  talk  with  Char¬ 
lotte.  That  was  not  desirable,  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  was  not  desired.  But  it  oconrred 
to  Richard  Maberly  that  it  might  be  well 
for  each  to  know,  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  other  at  least  lived  ;  for  Charlotte 
herself,  though  her  thoughts  were  now  pretty 
much  divided  between  heaven  and  tlie  sad 
fortniies  of  her  old  first  love,  did  not  like  to 
think  of  dying  some  day  in  that  dim  old 
house.  Nobody  being  tlie  wiser,  perhaps,  till 
Nobody  knew  where  to  find  her  grave.  So 
a  great,  quiet  satisfaction  foundered  in  her 
heart  one  evening  wliile  at  church,  when  she 
saw  a  certain  humbled  man  walk  up  the 
aisle,  and  a  certain  anxions  face  turned  to 
look  for  a  fur  tippet  and  an  old-fashioned 
bonnet  among  tlie  congregation.  They 
were  found.  Richard  M.tberly  tlien  chose  a 
place  parallel  with  Cliarlotte's,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle ;  which,  to  Charlotte,  signi¬ 
fied  a  great  deal.  Wherefore  —  for  what 
dread  reason  was  their  place  equal  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord?  And  how  well  it  was  that 
tliey  should  entreat  Heaven  together,  side 
by  side  ;  anil  yet  not  side  by  side — but  with 
the  path  between  them,  lest  an  angel  should 
come  in  and  cleave  them  separate  ! 

The  first  deep  sense  of  recognition  passed 
away,  Charlotte  turned  thankfully  back  to 
lier  devotions ;  and  never  before  were  they 
so  earnest,  so  single-minded,  so  nnndulterate. 
She  did  not  once  look  round  again  at  the 
otiicr  sinner;  there  was  so  much  satisfaction 
in  only  feeling  that  he  was  there,  sharing 
her  abasement,  pr  tying  for  her  as  she  prayed 
for  him,  and  both  for  the  injured  dead. 
Even  to  me,  knowing  their  history,  it  was 
a  very  touching  sight :  the  beauty  and  the 
strength  of  youth  pissed  away,  the  con¬ 
suming  passions  of  youth  all  burned  ont, 
and  each  heart  lying  still  under  its  own  pale 
ashes.  Y'ear  after  year  they  used  to  meet 
in  this  way — and  a  very  good  way  too.  The 
crow  set  his  mark  on  both  their  foreheads; 
Charlotte’s  dark  hair  locoame  silver-streaked 
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as  well  as  Richard’s,  bnt  years  failed  to 
waste  the  burden  she  had  to  bear,  or  to 
soften  the  aspect  of  the  past. 

In  the  same  manner  Charlotte  made  some 
stealthy  attempts  to  see  her  son,  and  once  or 
twice  she  succeeded,  at  yearlong  intervals. 
These  glimpses  were  not  frequent  enough  to 
enable  her  to  discover  the  wrong  side  of  his 
character — and  therefore  she  knew  nothing  of 
it ;  for  no  other  communication  bnt  such  as 
I  hare  mentioned  passed  between  Cheyne- 
wulk  and  the  merry  hamlet,  and  if  there  had, 
Maberly  would  stiU  have  concealed  Charles’s 
iniquities  from  her.  Her  proportion  of  their 
punishment  was  already  heavy  enough,  and 
he  would  not  have  her  to  ^are  in  what 
was  the  cruellest  blow  of  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  everything  that  redounded  to  the 
young  man’s  credit  Charlotte  was  made 
acquainted  with.  Journals,  reviews,  books, 
reached  her  from  town;  so  that  she  knew 
as  well  as  others  how  clever  he  was,  how 
courted  and  esteemed.  But  how  could  she 
feel  any  pride  in  that  ?  It  is  true  she  read 
and  re-rnid  every  scrap  that  related  to  him, 
and  carefully  preserved  them  all;  bnt  she 
hardened  her  heart  before  she  took  up  book 
or  paper,  and,  when  she  replaced  it  on  the 
pile  it  came  from,  never  fi^ed  to  clap  the 
big  Bible  on  the  top,  to  keep  them  all  down  I 

CHAPTER  XV. 

NEMESIS. 

The  last  Sunday  in  the  month  came  round 
again,  and  a  remarkable  Sunday  it  was,  on 
several  accounts.  It  was  about  three  weeks 
after  Charles  went  singing  away  out  of  Mrs. 
Oakle’s  village ;  and  Mary,  her  labour  of  love 
so  cruelly  lost,  her  last  hope  drifting  away, 
her  heart  broken  with  his  broken  oath, 
swooned.  In  the  early  morning  following, 
Susan  found  her  lying  prostrate  and  still, 
and  what  with  the  reaction  following  on  the 
various  excitement  of  the  day — the  sudden 
shock  she  sustained  at  Charles’s  mad,  reckless, 
hopeless  behaviour — and  what  with  the  fact 
that,  in  her  eagerness  to  save  him  from 
further  dishonour,  she  heeded  not  the  cold 
dews  meanwhile  that  chilled  her  feet — she 
had  to  be  put  to  bed,  sick  unto  death. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mary 
found  strength  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Maberly.  She  felt  bound  to  do  so,  because 
she  knew  that  her  sudden  and  unexplained 
disappearance  might  give  rise  not  only  to  an 


ordinary  anxiety,  bnt  to  a  thousand  painful 
suspicions  beside. 

When,  however,  he  came,  down,  post 
haste,  to  see  her,  Mary  found  herself  in  a 
dilemma.  How  was  she  to  explain  her 
journey  to  Kpping,  her  sudden  illness,  and 
Charles’s  absence,  without  revealing  his  nn- 
kindness  or  his  shame.  It  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  do ;  and  Mary  could  not  wholly 
succeed.  However,  she  did  not  betray  the 
reasons  which  induced  her  to  go  to  Epping ; 
putting  on  an  indifferent  face,  she  strove  to 
make  it  appear  that  her  visit  was  nothing 
extraordinary,  that  it  was  by  the  merest  ac¬ 
cident  in  the  world  the  coach  to  London 
was  missed,  and  nothing  more  natural  than 
that  she  should  catch  cold  walking  on  the 
wet  grass.  She  even  fibbed  a  little  oblique 
fib  as  to  the  cold  and  the  common,  and  said 
Charles  warned  her  of  it;  bnt  there,  she 
was  so  stupid. 

Cheerful,  however,  as  Mary  strove  to  ap¬ 
pear  when  awake,  there  was  that  on  her 
face  while  she  slept  which  all  the  grass  in 
all  the  prairies,  even  on  the  very  dewiest 
evening  of  the  year,  could  never  have  been 
guilty  of.  Now  Mr.  Maberly  happened  to 
see  her  sleeping;  and  beheld  “Charles!” 
plainly  written  in  dark  lines  upon  her  fore¬ 
head,  while  her  lips  as  plainly  trembled  to 
the  letters  of  his  name.  Her  master  made 
no  inquiry  of  her,  therefore,  as  to  what  had 
become  of  Charles ;  he  found  out  from  the 
lips  of  the  Blue  Dragon  itself  how  the 
young  gennerman  went  marching  away  at 
midnight  with  nothing  but  his  hat  and 
stick  on — his  hat  perehed  at  the  top  of  the 
stick,  over  his  shoulder — singing  beautiful, 
and  looking  as  if  he  was  a  sort  of  on  fire  ; 
and  that  he  had  not  been  seen  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  since.  This  is  what  mine  hostess 
said ;  and  a  very  credible  tale  it  was,  as  the 
listener  knew. 

It  was  plain  to  Richard  Maberly,  then, 
that  between  Mary’s  visit,  her  illness,  and 
Charlie’s  strange  and  sudden  disappearance, 
there  was  some  sad  connexion ;  and  he  was 
the  more  sure  of  this  because  Mary  kept 
a  too  significant  silence  as  to  Charlie’s  going 
away.  Haunted,  therefore,  by  this  new 
anxiety,  wondering  how  far  his  son’s  reck¬ 
lessness  had  led  him,  even  fearing  of  a  morning 
to  look  into  the  newspaper,  Maberly  was  glad 
when  the  last  Sunday  in  the  month  came 
round  again ;  for  there  were  no  newspapers 
on  Sunday,  and  in  the  evening  he  would  go  to 
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Islington.  Some  little  calmness,  some  little 
strength  and  hope  for  the  morrow,  were 
always  to  be  brought  away  from  the  church 
there. 

He  started  that  evening  earlier  than  usual, 
for  he  was  duller  than  usual  since  the  utmost 
that  he  had  feared  was  falling  true.  The 
church  bells  had  scarce  begun  to  ring  when 


the  brother  of  Old  Umbrellas  entered  the 
porch. 

“  There  he  goes,”  said  Aurelie,  when  the 
door  closed  after  him,  “  to  see  Charlotte  once 
more.”  Aurelie  knew  all  about  it,  yon  see. 
She  sat  in  her  own  room,  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  to  listen  for  his  going  out ;  for 
some  minutes  she  had  waited,  pale  and  still, 
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uttered,  I  doubt  whether  there  was  more 
anguish  in  one  heart  than  in  the  other. 
But  it  was  pleasanter  to,  see  Mary  fall  help¬ 
less  to  the  floor  than  to  behold  the  still,  cold 
self-possession  of  Aurelie. 

Aurelie  was  magnificently  attired.  No¬ 
thing  ever  induced  her  to  neglect  the  pro¬ 
prieties  of  civilized  life.  Whether  she  was 
to  eat  alone,  or  with  her  all-engrossed, 
nought-observing  husband,  or  in  the  man¬ 
sions  of  the  great,  she  dressed  for  dinner 
with  the  same  care;  but  to-day  she  took 
especial  pains  to  look  well,  and  succeeded  to  a 
wonder.  Her  person  was  magnificent,  her 
taste  nearly  perfect;  and  when  did  anj 


for  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  in  the  hall. 
The  garden  gate  creaked,  and  she  rose  to 
go  into  a  front  room  as  if  to  watch  him  down 
the  walk ;  but  she  got  no  farther  than  the 
cradle — the  dolphin  by  the  door.  There 
she  paused;  a  dark  shade  passed  over  her 
face ;  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  bowed 
her  head  in  the  baby’s  little  soft  quilt.  It 
was  but  a  momentary  weakness,  however. 
In  a  strong  shudder  it  passed  away ;  then 
■he  got  up  from  her  knees,  stretched  her 
hands  towards  the  door,  and  said  what  Mary 
said  :  “  Farewell  I”  If  the  tone  was  different 
in  these  cases,  so  were  the  circumstances ; 
yet  at  the  moment  when  the  words  were 
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woman  fail  to  look  beautiful  in  her  wedding 
dress?  And  to-day  Aurelie  wore  her  wed- 
ding  gown  for  the  second  time. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  gentleman  who  in¬ 
formed  me  of  this  circumstance,  wagging  his  ' 
head  impressively  at  every  word,  and  marking  I 
hie  horror  by  the  introduction  of  unneces-  ! 
sary  h'n — “  that  wboman  actually  came  down 
to  dinner,  that  vhery  day,  in  her  brhidal 
dress !  \Vhat  do  you  think  of  that,  sir  ? 
Whowhat  do  you  think  of  that,  sir?" 

I  thought  there  was  no  present  occasion 
to  invigorate  the  (Jucen’s  English.  The  case 
did  not  demand  it ;  and  the  wedding  dress 
might  be  otherwise  explained.  This  is  the 
way  1  account  for  it,  believing  it  to  be  the 
true  as  well  as  the  charitable  way,  Aurelie 
took  such  pains  to  look  her  bwt,  with  a  { 
wholesome,  instinctive  trust  that  her  hue-  | 
band  would  notice  it,  and  be  {deased,  and 
■ay  the  few  kiud  words  which  at  that  crisis  , 
of  her  fate  might  suffice  to  mend  it  best. 
That  was  the  half  defined,  scaroe-consoious 
intention  in  the  woman’s  mind,  though  she 
became  quite  oonscuws  of  it  only  when  she 
saw  it  signally  and  most  unhappily  defeated. 
Mr.  Maberly  did  hsdeed  make  a  few  forced  | 
remarks  at  dinaer  that  day,  but  he  took  no  1 
more  notice  of  Anrelie's  appearance  than  if 
all  VYomen  had  looked  just  so  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

Aurelia,  therefore  (0  Anrelisl)^  looked 
back  for  the  last  time  upon  the  path  she 
was  about  to  quit  for  ever,  taking  a  broader 
road.  When  she  rose  from  the  side  of  the 
cradle,  she  went  to  her  dressing-table,  took 
the  jewels  from  her  hair,  from  her  ears, 
from  her  fingers,  placed  them  oarefully  ia 
their  case,  locked  it,  and  placed  the  key  on 
the  lid.  Then  she  took  off  her  fine  clothes, 
replacing  them  with  the  poorest  and  the  | 
neatest  in  her  wardrobe ;  and,  w  ith  her  hair  | 
brushed  out  as  plain  as  her  maid's,  said  to 
herself  —  1  am  ready !  Her  bonnet  and 
shawl  lay  on  the  bed ;  and,  lifting  the 
window,  she  sat  down  as  to  wait  and  listen 
for  somebody’s  coming. 

The  June  wind  came  eddying  in,  and 
mstled  in  the  curtains  of  baby’s  l«d.  ’Twas 
ever  so  gentle  a  rustling,  not  greater  than 
Constance  used  to  make  whenever  she  awoke, 
and  distributed  her  aimless  little  arms  among 
the  surrounding  Brussels ;  but  Aurelie  heard 
it.  She  could  not  fail  to  remark,  too,  bow 
like  the  noise  of  baby  waking  it  was  ;  and 
dared  not  look  round  at  first,  lest  it  shonld 


really  be  that  the  June  wind  bad  borne  the 
child  back,  to  reproach  her  with  her  quiet 
violet  eyes.  This  reminded  Aurelie  that 
she  must  not  abandon  everything  that  had 
belonged  to  little  Constance — that  it  could 
be  no  harm  to  take  away  some  little  token 
that  she  had  been;  and  what  better  than 
the  shoes?  Full  of  misgiving,  and  with  her 
heart  ub.solutely  stopped,  Aurelie  drew  forth 
these  little  treasures  once  more.  They 
looked  rather  different.  It  seemed  to  Aurelie 
that  they  were  not  as  much  hers — as  if  they 
were  sulky,  and  would  not  look  like  her 
baby’s  at  all.  And  yet,  said  a  subtle  voice 
close  in  hsr  ear,  even  these  may  be  one  day 
the  most  grateful  things  your  eyes  may  rest 
on.  * 

Aurelie  suddenly  thrust  the  shoes  into  ; 
her  bosom,  and  once  there,  they  seemed  to  ' 
relent — lying  so  soft  and  kinffiy,  so  like 
baby’s  own  little  feet,  that  they  began  to 
re-awaken  some  disturbing  thoughts.  The  ] 
cradle  curtains  gently  shook  again ;  and  the 
fountains  of  Aurelie's  tears  were  suddenly 
troubled. 

“  0  Constance  !*  she  said,  “  if  yon  were  here 
to  say,  For  my  sake  I  or  even  look  it  with 
your  dear  eyes!  — And  why  not?  Who  | 

knows  that  she  is  not  here  with  me  now —  j 

my  baby  I"  Giddily  the  poor  wretch  rose  I 
and  paced  the  room,  pressiug  the  little  shoes 
to  her  bosom,  and  staring  vaguely  before  {! 
her.  The  balance  waverad  ones  mere,  and,  ] 
influenced  by  the  shoes,  turned  a  little  to 
the  side  of  right.  Aurelie  paused — went  i 

slowly  to  tbe  toilette  table,  and  mechanically 
opened  the  jewel-caos  again,  with  an  abstract 
intssktion  of  reatoring  one  most  accustomed 
hoop  to  her  fingers.  Ah,  if  she  bad  done 
so!  But  at  that  instant  the  church-going 
bell  ceased  to  toll,  ominoiuily;  and  Charles 
entered  the  room.  Anrelie,startled,  snapped 
down  the  lid  of  the  casket,  the  blood  rushed 
in  one  whole  torrent  to  her  heart ;  and  our  * 
friend  the  Enemy,  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion,  smashed  the  balance  altogether  at 
a  blow. 

'  Charles  and  Aurelie  went  away  together. 


LUCRETIA  BORGIA.  | 

Wf.  have  been  favoured  with  several  i 
inquiries  about  the  truthfulness  of  the  story  : 
of  “  Lucretia  Borgia,”  as  rendered  in  tlm  | 
opera,  and  in  our  pages.  It  is  difficult  to 
answer  them  upon  the  “  Under  which  king,  | 
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BnonUn  T*’  principle.  In  the  romance  of  I 
“CeBarBargia.'by  theanthorof  "Whitefriara,”  I 
the  (general  reitder  will  find,  incidentally,  | 
some  information  about  Lucretia,  and  a  ^ 
romanciat's  defence  of  her  character.  It  is  ; 
matter  of  historic  fart,  that  she  was  the  ' 
patroness  of  letters,  and  that  Bembo  and  I 
others  sang  her  praises.  Kor  is  there  any-  ' 
thing  in  her  conjugal  career  with  Alphonso  I 
d’Este  to  sanction  the  idea  of  her  having 
really  been  the  monster  she  h.as  been  made 
ont  to  be.  The  celebrated  Koscoe  was  the 
first,  of  late  years,  to  take  up  the  sword  in  I 
her  behalf;  and  he  has  done  it,  we  are  inclined  I 
to  think,  conclusively. 

For  ourselves,  we  may  just  say  that  the  \ 
very  beauty  of  Lucretia— almost  preter- j 
natural  as  it  is  said  to  have  beeu — was  a  not 
unlikely  nucleus  round  which  to  gather,  in 
dark  ages,  so  dark  a  story  as  hers ;  while 
her  unhappy  enioura;;e  (few  doubt  that 
Cesar,  her  brother,  was  crnel,  adulterous, 
infamous)  furnished  the  facilities.  The 
Gotliic  intellect,  with  its  love  of  intense 
contrast,  under  the  influence  of  a  creed 
which  pronounced  an  anathema  upon  human 
loveliness  as  the  devil's  bait,  was  predisposed 
to  believe  in  terrible  and  cruel  beauties. 
And  once  make  a  beauty  a  secret  poisoner, 
even  in  jest,  what  a  rolling,  growing  horror 
you  create!  Secret  poisoning  is  the  most 
terrible  of  all  modes  of  killing.  Strike  me 
dead,  bnt  let  me  see  your  face  1  Challenge 
me  with  tlie  green  hemlock  juice  openly,  but 
do  not  give  me  death  to  drink  in  a  loving 
cup  I  Any  blow  1  cannot  see  on  its  way 
falls  like  the  bolt  of  tlie  “eldest  gods." 
There  would  be  a  fascination  in  the  idea  of 
a  resplendently  lovely  woman  being  a  poisoner 
in  the  dark,  which  would  give  the  least  I 
feasible  hint  of  such  a  thing  a  wonderful  | 
chance  of  growing  into  the  most  awful  of 
legends  in  a  very  short  time.  Then,  few 
care  to  defend  the  dead.  And,  as  to  the  I 
poet  who  wrote  the  Latin  couplet,  calling 
Lucretia  at  once  the  “  sister,  wife,  and  | 
daughter-in-law  ”  of  the  hateful  Alexander, 
why,  who  knows  but  Lucretia  may  have 
flouted  his  verses  ?  And  who  doesn^  know 
of  what  the  wrath  of  a  flouted  poet  is 
capable  ? 

Bo  strong  isour  own  leaning  towards  female 
loveliness  (we  are  classic,  not  Gothic,  you 
perceive),  that  we  give  Lucretia  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt — which,  by  the  way,  is  Gothie 
Uw. 
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“Wkli.,  but,  aunty,”  said  my  niece,  in¬ 
credulously,  “  surely  more  tlian  two  years 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  taking  of  the 
two  portraits?” 

She  WHS  on  a  visit,  for  the  first  time,  at 
iny  old-fishioucd,  secluded  abode  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  and  the  exclamation  w  as  occa¬ 
sioned  by  my  showing  her,  among  other 
I  curiosities,  two  miniature  portraits  of  myself. 

“  That  was  all,  my  love,  I  assure  you,”  I 
replied,  smiling. 

“  But  see,”  she  persisted,  “  the  hair  of  the 
first  one  is  a  deep  brown,  while  that  of  the 
other  is  absolutely  grey.  You’re  joking, 
surely,  aunty 

“Nay,*  said  I,  “it  is  quite  true,  Kate; 
and  if  you  are  in  the  humour  to  listen  to  a 
story,  1  will  tell  yon  how  it  happened.  And 
1  suppose  I  shall  not  abate  your  curiosity  to 
hear  it  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  your  own 
mother — my  sister — who  caused  my  hair  to 
fade  from  che.snut  to  snowy  white,  not  in  two 
years,  but  in  n  single  night. 

“  Our  mother,  as  you  are  aware,  died  very 
young,  leaving  me  and  my  sister  little  chil¬ 
dren.  Y our  grandfather,  whose  business  kept 
him  constantly  in  town,  purchased  this  place, 
as  being  the  healthiest  that  could  be  found ; 
and  here,  in  charge  of  a  governess  and  house¬ 
keeper,  we  passed  many  rears  of  happy 
childhood.  Thus  we  lived,  till  Kate,  who 
was  two  years  older  than  I,  had  completed 
her  twentieth  year,  when  the  news  came  of 
father’s  sndden  death.  We  were  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  having  no  other  relations  be¬ 
side  a  few  distant  cousins,  we  resolved  to 
continue  our  residence  on  the  spot  where  wo 
had  spent  so  many  happy  years,  and  apart 
from  the  busy  world. 

“  Perhaps  I  should  hare  said  that  Kate 
resolved — 1  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
arrangement;  for,  beside  being  two  years 
younger,  I  was  but  a  delicate  girl.  Kate 
was  my  superior  every  way,  and  at  the  time 
1  speak  of,  she  was  a  tall,  handsome  woman, 
with  raven  ringlets  and  dark,  flashing  eyes  ; 
in  fact,  everyone  in  our  Beigbbuurhood 
looked  on  her  as  a  woman,  and  on  me  as  a 
mere  child. 

“  A  bout  a  year  after  father  died,  there 
came  down  here  a  young  man,  an  officer  of 
the  coast-guard.  As  it  happened  that  the 
road  from  the  gnard  station  to  our  house 
was  by  far  the  pleasantest,  1  suppose  it  was 
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only  natural  that  be  should  chooee  that  road 
for  his  walks,  and  that  being  fond  of  Sowers, 
he  should  always  stop  to  admire  our 
beautiful  garden ;  and  to  carry  out  his  love 
for  the  l^autiful,  it  would  have  been  a 
wonder  had  he  flailed  to  notice  handsome 
Kate  Gordon,  as  we  busied  ourselves  about 
the  flower-beds  in  the  evening. 

"  An  intimacy  sprung  up,  and  from  com¬ 
pliments  to  Kate's  gardening  came  conver¬ 
sations  over  the  little  gate,  and  from  that  to 
converse  beyond  the  little  gate  and  down 
the  beautiful  lanes,  and  up  the  magnificent 
cliffs  that  overlooked  the  sea,  leaving  me  to 
trim  the  flowers  and  water  the  beds  by  my¬ 
self.  But  I  was  nut  always  in  the  humour 
for  solitary  gardening,  and  often  when  they 
set  off  on  a  ramble,  I  would  by  myself 
take  a  quiet  stroll  along  the  beach,  or  iu  the 
wood,  and  watch  the  gipsy  children  at  play. 

**  This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  some 
time,  till,  as  Captain  Beacham  told  Kate  his 
duties  had  been  increased  and  prevented  his 
Tiaits,  he  came  less  and  less  frequently  ;  and 
as  his  visits  to  our  cottage  decreased,  so  did 
Kate’s  cheerfulness ;  she  became  silent  and 
thoughtful,  and  at  times  even  cross  and 
harsh  towards  me.  Little  at  the  time  did  1 
guess  the  cause. 

“  One  beautiful  autumn  evening  I  had  per¬ 
suaded  Kate  to  accompany  me  on  a  short 
walk,  and  we  chanced  to  wander  into  the 
wood  and  near  the  encampment  of  the 
gipsies.  No  sooner  did  they  observe  us, 
than  an  old  crone  came  hobbling  towards  us, 
and,  as  usual,  asked  permission  *  to  tell  our 
fortunes.’  1  gave  the  old  woman  a  trifle, 
and,  still  keeping  Kate’s  arm,  prepared  to 
go  on,  when,  to  my  surprise,  she  seemed  to 
linger  as  though  undecided.  This  was  the 
more  surprising  as  1  knew  she  had  the 
greatest  contempt  for  such  nonsense. 

“  ‘  Come,  Kate,’  said  I,  *  you  surely  do 
not  want  your  fortune  told.’ 

“‘Maybe  thee  recollects  the  old  proverb, 
“  Forewarned,  forearmed,’”  said  the  crone 
sharply,  as  she  saw  that  through  me  she  was 
likely  to  lose  a  customer.  At  these  words 
Kate  started;  her  face  was  for  a  moment 
crimson  and  then  as  white  as  marble. 

“  ‘  Come  away,  Kate,’  said  I,  ‘  come  home, 
dear,  I'm  sure  you  are  unwell.’ 

“  But,  without  answering  me,  she  mecha¬ 
nically  placed  her  hand  on  the  palm  of  the 
gipsy.  Of  the  jargon  and  nonsense  she 
talked  I  have  no  recollection;  but,  con¬ 


cluding,  she  said  impressively,  glancing  at 
me  maliciously  the  while,  ‘  Above  all,  lady, 
beware — the  eagle  cannot  always  afford  to 
despise  the  dove  T 

“  Kate  stayed  tohear  nomore ;  but,  snatch¬ 
ing  away  her  hand,  bounded  away  up  the 
path  before  her.  The  shades  of  night  had 
fallen,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  fol- 
I  lowed  her  up  the  craggy  steep  that  lay  in 
a  contrary  direction  from  our  home ;  she  had 
reached  the  very  summit  before  I  came  up 
with  her,  and  there  I  found  her  sitting  on  the 
ground,  her  face  buried  in  her  bands.  I 
thought  slie  was  crying,  but  when  1  touched 
her  shoulder  I  shall  never  forget  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  face  as  she  looked  up,  saying, 
in  a  harsh,  sarcastic  tone,  ‘  Go,  my  dear 
sister,  go  and  tell  Captain  Beacham  I  wish 
his  dove  may  bring  him  happiness.’ 

“1  was  astonished.  In  a  moment,  the 
secret  of  her  unhappiness,  her  harshness,  was 
revealed  to  me.  I  scarcely  knew  what  to 
answer. 

“  ‘  Kate,’  said  I,  ‘you  will  never  be  so  mad 
— so  unjust.’ 

“  *  Whatl’she  exclaimed,risingpassionately, 
‘will  you  deny  it?’  Well,  do,  it  will  ^ 
but  the  continuation  of  your  part;  but  yon 
have  not  deceived  me.  1  have  long  remarked 
how  curiously  your  “quiet  strolls"  have 
coincided  with  Captain  Beaebam’s  increased 
duties ;  ‘  nay,  if  1  required  further  proofs  of 
your  deception,  have  I  not  found  it  in  your 
pale  lips  and  downcast  looks?  Go  from  me ; 
but  I  forget,  you  are  at  least  a  woman.’ 

“  She  tum^  abruptly  from  me,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  piercing  cry  rent  the  air,  and 
Kate  had  disappeared.  The  cliff  on  whose 
summit  we  had  stood,  jutted  over  an  arm 
of  the  sea ;  her  passion  had  blinded  her  to 
the  danger,  and  she  had  stepped  over  the 
precipice. 

“  1  did  not  move,  I  did  not  cry  ;  but  stood 
terror-stricken  and  powerless,  my  arms 
stretched  forth  into  the  darkness,  my  eyes 
riveted  to  the  spot  from  whence  bad  sprung 
that  shriek  of  agony,  and  then  I  sank  down 
on  the  rock,  insensible. 

“  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  though  still 
confused  and  bewildered,  I  saw  by  the  moon¬ 
light  that  a  man  was  standing  over  me 
chafing  my  hands,  and  I  recognized  him  in  a 
moment.  It  was  a  huge  fellow,  a  gipsy 
named  Ralph— Black  Ralph  he  was  called, 
and  was  known  to  he  one  of  the  greatest 
rascals  in  the  county.  I  had  noticed  him 
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hoverinf'  near  ns  while  the  old  crone  was 
telling  Kate’s  fortune. 

“‘That’s  right,’  said  he,  with  an  oath. 


“I’m  glad  to  see  yon  coming  round  again 
for  you  are  a  brave  gal,  and  1  do  like  pluck* 
in  any  shape.’ 


"  His  speech  and  presence  amazed  me  more 
and  more,  and  I  passed  my  hand  across  my 
brow  to  collect  my  thonghts. 

“  *  What  mean  you?’  I  asked.  ‘  My  poor 
Kate— my  sister — where  is  she  ?’ 

"  ‘  Well,  that’s  good,’ said  he,  witha laugh ; 
‘  who  should  know  better  than  yourself  ?’ 


“I  conld  make  no  reply,  but  remained 
gazing  at  him  in  astonishment. 

“  ‘  Come,  come,’  said  be,  *  honour  among 
acquaintances,  you  know.  I  know  all  about 
it.  I  saw  something  was  wrong  when  the 
gal  started  off,  and  yon  after  her.  I  followed 
yon  up  here,  and  saw  bow  it  was  ;  it’s  no 
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use  being  sorry  now,  she's  out  of  your  way, 
and  buried  where  no  one  will  ever  find  her  ; 
but  I’m  not  the  fellow  to  betray  you  if 
yon  will  make  it  worth  my  while.’ 

“  ‘  Betray  me  I’  1  exclaimed  j  *  villain,  you 
can’t  imagine — ' 

“  ‘  That  yon  pushed'her  over  the  cliff  ?  cer¬ 
tainly  I  can ;  1  saw  you  do  it,  and  will  swear 
it.  But  there'll  be  no  occasion  for  any  fuss 
— no  one  knows  it  but  us  two.  A  few 
pounds  will  satisfy  me,  and  then  yon  can 
have  Captain  WbatVhis-name,  and  it'll  be 
all  right.’ 

**  My  conscience  told  me  I  was  innocent, 
and  I  knew  at  the  time  that  the  ruffian  knew 
ao  too.  I  was  powerless  and  at  his  mercy, 
so  I  gave  him  my  trinkets,  and  the  little 
money  in  my  parse,  with  a  promise  of  more 
on  the  morrow,  as  though  I  bad  fallen  into 
the  plot,  bot  simply  to  secure  his  assistance 
in  searching  for  poor  Kate,  whom  it  was 
possible  bad  not  fi^en  into  the  sea,  for  some 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  cliff  some 
scrubby  bashes  projected,  and  she  might 
have  fallen  there.  He  told  me  it  was  no  use 
to  search,  bot  as  I  told  him  I  would  not 
retnru  to  the  house  for  more  money  until  I 
was  sure  she  had  indeed  fallen  into  the 
ocean,  be  grumbliugly  assented. 

"  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  no  other  trace 
could  we  fiud  except  a  few  spots  of  blood  on 
the  bushes,  as  though  she  had  struck  them 
in  her  descent,  and  then  fallen  the  whole 
horrible  depth. 

"  Daybreak  found  us  again  in  the  forest, 
making  for  our  cottage,  me  walking  as 
though  in  a  dream,  by  the  side  of  the  gipsy, 
who  the  whole  time  was  telling  me  the  hor¬ 
rible  doom  that  awaited  me  should  the  deed 
come  to  be  known,  when  suddenly  our  steps 
were  arrested  by  a  cry  from  behind  us,  and 
in  another  moment  my  own  darling  sister 
was  clasped  in  my  arms. 

“  The  gipsy  was  astounded,  and  with  a 
fearful  imprecation  made  off  amongst  the 
old  trees. 

"  It  appeared  that  Kate,  in  falling,  had  in¬ 
deed  been  saved  by  the  friendly  bushes, 
where  she  laid  insensible,  and  was  from  thence 
conveyed  to  the  tent  by  the  gipsy,  who  had 
followed  us,  and  seen  the  whole  transaction, 
and  we  could  only  suppose  that  he  had 
sought  to  frighten  me  into  the  belief  that 
Kate  was  dead  in  order  to  extort  a  large 
sum  of  money.  She  had  lain  insensible  in 
the  tent  for  some  time,  but  on  coming  to 


herself  had  broken  away,  and  was  hastening 
home  when  she  encountered  ns.  What 
would  have  became  of  Kate  bad  the  ruffian 
succeeded  in  getting  the  money,  we  could 
only  conjecture.  From  that  day  1  saw  no 
more  of  the  gipsies  or  Kate's  jealousy.” 


THE  PROPERTY  OF  MARRIED 
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Englisiimex  are  proverbial  for  their  pride. 
They  arc  proud  of  their  country,  their  com¬ 
merce,  their  industry,  their  riches,  and,  above 
all,  of  th>'ir  common  sense.  To  be  practical, 
matter  of  fact,  realistic — this  is  indeed  the 
aim  and  end  of  their  ex  istence.  Y cs !  common 
sense  presides  over  every  bargain  they  make, 
and  gives  the  casting  vote  in  every  council 
chamber  into  which  they  enter.  She  bnilds 
their  bouses,  makes  their  fortunes,  buys  their 
beef;  in  fact,  follows  our  beloved  countrymen 
with  all  constancy  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave — in  short,  guiding  them  in  every  trans¬ 
action  of  life,  except  through  those  bidden 
mysteries  which  are  performed  within  the 
precincts  of  our  courts  of  justice,  where  she 
has  never  even  been  accused  of  entering. 
Those  doleful  shades,  from  whence,  for  at 
least  the  wc.oker  sex,  hope  never  comes, 
are  for  her  at  present  forbidden  ground ;  and 
where  none  are  admitted  except  on  business, 
it  may  easily  be  divined  how  her  appearance 
there  would  be  hailed.  What  lamentation, 
and  mourning,  and  woe — what  confusion  of 
face  and  curtailing  of  ancient  barbarisms, 
would  succeed  her  entrance  into  the  courts 
of  common  law !  with  what  eagerness  would 
she  erase  obsolete  statutes,  and  scatter  all 
technicalities  to  the  winds — what  judgments 
would  be  reversed,  and  what  salutary  rules 
introduced  I 

However,  are  we  too  sanguine  in  hoping 
that  that  may  one  day  be  the  case  ?  Is  it  too 
great  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy  that 
a  protest  is  being  entered  agsinst  the  errors 
daily  perpetrated  in  our  law  courts,  and 
that  this  region  may  be  considered  as  pro¬ 
mised  land,  which  is  eventually  to  submit  to 
the  guidance  of  our  tutelar  goddess  7  We 
begin  to  hope  so,  a  society  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law  having  been  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  rectifying  the  inconveniences  and 
injustice  continually  arising  out  of  the  pro¬ 
verbial  uncertainty  of  this  profession.  This 
society  is  funned  of  men  who  for  the  most 
part  are  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
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which  hut  mule  them  practically  feel  the 
evils  arising  from  contradictory  and  ill-con¬ 
sidered  enactments,  and  they  acknowledge 
that  “  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  many 
cases  adopt  different  principles  I”  These 
contradictory  maxims  (of  common  law  and 
equity)  with  regard  to  the  property  of  mar¬ 
ried  women,  have  attracted  the  particular 
attention  of  this  society;  and  a  r^numt'  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  property  of  married 
women  has  been  drawn  np  by  one  of  their 
members  (Mr.  Serjeant  Woolrych). 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  while  the 
barristers  and  lawyers  of  London  were  thus  ! 
discussing  the  propriety  of  a  change  in  these  I 
antiquated  statutes,  this  same  snbjoct  was  | 
attracting  the  attention  of  all  thinking  women  i 
in  England — many  of  whom  had  personally  I 
felt,  or  were  still  actually  suffering  from,  the  I 
injustices  and  anomalies  of  the  existing  laws. 

A  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
from  the  pen  of  a  lady  already  well  known  I 
as  the  author  of  “A  Brief  Summary  of  the  | 
most  important  Laws  concerning  Women,”  i 
was  largely  circulated  amongst  those  most 
likely  to  take  an  interest  in  its  success;  and 
upwards  of  3000  signatureii,  including  the 
names  of  tho  most  talented  women  of  the 
day,  having  been  affi.xed,  this  petition  was, 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1860,  presented  to 
the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Brougham,  and 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Erskine 
Perry. 

As  the  declarations  m  ide  in  this  petition 
exhibit  a  very  fair  picture  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  laws  now  under  consideration, 
we  do  not  hesitate  transcribing  it  in  full, 
that  our  readers  may  better  understand  the 
nature  of  the  change  which  it  is  purposed 
making. 

“  To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Peers  (and 
Commons)  in  Parliament  assembled,  the  pe¬ 
tition  of  the  undersigned  women  of  Great 
Britain,  married  and  single, 

“  Humbly  showeth.  That  the  manifold 
evils  occasioned  by  the  present  law,  by  which 
the  property  and  earnings  of  the  wife  are 
thrown  into  tho  absolute  power  of  the ' 
husband,  become  daily  more  apparent.  That 
the  sufferings  thereupon  ensuing  extend 
over  all  classes  of  society.  That  it  might 
once  have  been  deemed  for  the  middle  and  ' 
upper  ranks  a  theoretical  question,  but  it  is 
so  no  longer,  since  married  women  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  entering  on  every  side  the  fields  of  | 


literature  and  art,  in  order  to  iucrease  the 
i  family  income  by  such  exertions. 

'  “  That  it  is  usual  when  a  daughter  marries 

'  in  those  ranks,  to  make,  if  passible,  some 
I  distinct  pecuniary  provision  for  her  and  her 
I  children,  and  to  secure  the  money  thus  set 
aside  by  a  cumbrous  machinery  of  trustee¬ 
ship,  proving  that  few  parents  are  willing 
entirely  to  trust  the  welfare  of  their  offspring 
to  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  husband,  to 
the  chances  of  his  character,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  success  in  a  profession. 

“  That  another  device  for  the  protection  of 
women  who  can  afford  to  appeal  exists  in 
the  action  of  the  courts  of  equity,  which 
attempt,  within  certain  limits,  to  redress  the 
deficiencies  of  the  law;  but  that  trustees  may 
prove  dishonest  or  unwise  in  the  management 
of  the  funds  intrusted  to  their  care,  and 
courts  of  equity  may  fhil  in  adjusting  diffe¬ 
rences  which  concern  the  most  intimate  and 
delicate  relation  of  life — that  legal  devices, 
patched  npon  a  law  which  is  radically  unjust, 
can  only  work  clumsily,  and  that  here,  as  in 
many  other  departments  of  justice,  a  clearancs 
of  the  ground  is  the  chief  thing  necessary. 

“  That  it  is  proved  by  well-known  cases  of 
hardship  suffered  by  women  of  station,  and 
also  by  professional  women  earning  large 
incomes  by  pursuit  of  the  arts,  how  real  is 
the  injury  received. 

“  That  if  these  laws  often  bear  heavily 
upon  women  protected  by  the  forethought  of 
their  relatives,  the  social  training  of  their 
husbands,  and  the  refined  customs  of  tha 
I  ranks  to  which  they  belong,  how  much  mora 
unequivocal  is  the  injury  sustained  by  women 
in  the  lower  classes,  for  whom  uo  such  pro¬ 
vision  can  be  made  by  their  parents,  who 
possess  no  means  of  appeal  to  expensive  legal 
protection,  and  in  regard  to  whom  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  husband,  and  tho  habits  of  hit 
associstes,  offer  no  moral  guarantee  lor  tender 
consideration  of  a  wife  1 

“  That  whereas  it  is  customary  in  mann- 
facturing  districts  to  employ  women  largely 
in  the  procesees  of  trade,  and  as  women  are 
largely  engaged  as  sempstresses,  laundresaaa, 
charwomen,  and  in  other  mnltifarious  oocn- 
pations,  the  question  must  be  recognized  by 
all  as  of  practical  importance. 

“  That  newspapers  constantly  detail  in¬ 
stances  of  marital  oppression,  ‘  wife-beating* 
being  a  new  compound  noun  lately  introdne^ 
into  the  English  lauguage,anda  crime  agalnafc 
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'which  English  gentlemen  hare  lately  enacted 
stringent  regulations. 

“  But  that  for  a  robbery  by  a  man  of  his 
wife’s  hard  earning  there  is  no  redress — 
against  the  selfishness  of  a  drunken  father, 
who  wrings  from  a  mother  her  children’s  daily 
bread,  there  is  no  appeal.  She  may  work 
from  morning  till  night,  to  see  the  produce  of 
her  labour  wrested  from  her,  and  wasted  in  a 
gin  palace:  and  such  cases  are  within  the 
knowledge  of  everyone. 

“  That  the  law  in  depriving  the  mother  of 
all  pecuniary  resources,  deprives  her  of  the 
power  of  giving  schooling  to  her  children, 
and  in  other  ways  providing  for  their  moral 
and  physical  welfare;  it  obliges  her,  in  short, 
to  leave  them  to  the  temptations  of  the 
streets,  so  fruitful  in  juvenile  crime. 

“  That  there  are  certain  portions  of  the 
law  which  bear  unjustly  on  the  husband,  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  making  him  responsible 
for  his  wife’s  debts  contracted  before  mar¬ 
riage,  even  although  he  may  have  no  fortune 
with  her.  Her  power  also,  after  marriage,  of 
contracting  debts  iu  the  name  of  her  husband, 
for  which  he  is  responsible,  is  too  unlimited, 
and  often  produces  much  injustice. 

“That  in  rendering  the  husband  responsible 
for  the  entire  maintenance  of  his  family,  the 
law  expresses  the  necessity  of  an  age  when 
the  man  was  the  only  money-getting  agent ; 
but  that  since  the  custom  of  the  country  has 
greatly  changed,  in  this  respect,  the  position 
of  the  female  sex,  the  law  of  maintenance  no 
longer  meets  the  case.  That  since  modern 
civilization,  in  indefinitely  extending  the 
sphere  of  occupation  for  women,  has  in  some 
measure  broken  down  their  pecuniary  de¬ 
pendence  upon  men,  it  is  time  that  legal 
protection  be  thrown  over  the  produce  of 
their  labour,  and  that  in  entering  the  state  of 
marriage,  they  no  longer  pass  from  freedom 
into  the  condition  of  a  slave,  all  whose  earn¬ 
ings  belong  to  his  master  and  not  to  himself. 

“That  the  laws  in  various  foreign  countries 
are,  in  this  respect,  much  more  just  than  our 
own,  and  afford  precedent  for  a  more  liberal 
legislation  than  prevails  in  England.  And 
yonr  petitioners  therefore  hnmbly  pray  that 
your  Honourable  House  will  take  the  foregoing 
allegations  into  consideration,  and  apply  such 
remedy  as  to  its  wisdom  shall  seem  fit. 

“  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray.’ 

It  will  easily  be  foreseen  that  this  pe¬ 
tition  has  given  great  offence  to  [the  good 


I  old  school  of  “  has  been — is  now — and  ever 
shall  be and  in  vain  is  it  represented  to 
such  that  a  wise  reform  must  necessarily 
prove  the  truest  conservatism. 

However,  it  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  to 
imagine,  that  while  every  generation  beholds 
women  shaking  off  those  chains  which  have 
held  them  so  long  in  vassalage,  and  while 
every  year  sees  them  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  towards  independence  and  equality 
with  men,  we  say  it  is  ridiculous  to  believe 
they  will  much  longer  submit  to  be  tied  and 
bound  by  laws  which,  even  in  their  primary 
institution,  were  a  disgrace  to  the  makers 
and  an  insult  to  our  sex  ;  and  lest  some  may 
accuse  us  of  overstating  the  case,  we  give 
Blackstsne’s  opinion  of  the  legal  effect  of 
marriage.  He  says :  “  The  husband  and 
wife  are  one  person  in  law — that  is,  the  very 
being,  or  legal  existence,  of  the  woman  is 
suspended  during  marriage and  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson  only  lately  delivered  judgment  to 
the  effect  that  “  the  wife  is  only  the  servant 
of  the  husband."  Not  long  .ago,  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge  also  announced  that  “  The  husband 
has  a  right  to  conjine  his  wife  in  his  own 
dwelling-house,  and  restrain  her  from  liberty 
for  an  indefnite  time ;  atul  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  general  dominion  which  the  law 
of  England  attribtiles  to  the  husband  over  the 
wife."  And  in  Bacon’s  Abridgment  it  is 
stated  that  “  The  husband  hath  by  law  power 
and  dominion  over  his  wife,  and  may  keep 
her  by  force  within  the  bounds  of  duty,  and 
may  beat  her,  but  not  in  a  violent  and  cruel 
manner."  How  considerate  I  Surely  it  re¬ 
quires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive  how 
unsuited  are  such  enactments  to  the  spirit  of 
the  present  age  ;  neither  can  it  be  said  that 
there  is  justice  for  all  in  England  so  loi.g  as 
it  is  notorious  that  uo  protection  is  offered  to 
such  women  as,  having  been  deserted  by 
their  husbands,  are  yet  endeavouring  by 
various  efforts  to  secure  a  home  for  them¬ 
selves  and  families — and  that  at  any  moment 
they  are  liable  to  have  the  whole  of  their 
earnings  swept  away  by  those  who,  while  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  protectors  and  companions,  have 
yet  by  the  laws  of  the  land  been  permitted 
to  retain  the  rights  aud  the  power  of  a 
master.  And  that  this  is  no  ideal  suppo¬ 
sition,  the  unfortunate  cases  of  the  Honourable- 
Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Glover,  Charlotte  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  many  another  unknown  but 
equally  to  be  deplored  individuals,  too  clearly 
testify. 
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Another  point  on  which  women  have  a 
right  to  complain,  is  the  power  possessed  bv 
husbands  not  onlj  of  appropriating  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  wives  during  their. lifetime,  but  also 
of  willing  away  all  snch  properties ;  and  one 
case  is  actually  ou  record  in  which  an  idle 
vagabond  husband,  after  having  been  kept 
for  many  years  by  the  industry  of  his  wife, 
had  the  unparalleled  meanness  to  make  a 
will,  bciineatliing  all  that  wife’s  earning  to 
his  own  illegitimate  children  !  and  against 
this  there  was  no  appeal ! 

That  the  present  state  of  the  laws  relating 
to  married  women  are  faulty  in  principle, 
and  unsuitable  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
generation,  is  proved  by  the  very  existence 
of  the  equity  courts,  which  have  endeavoured 
to  correct  and  modify  the  errors  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law;  so  great,  indeed,  is  the  discrepancy 
between  these  two  systems,  that  it  is  with 
considerable  reluctance  that  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  in  tlie  validity  of  botli  I 
courts  at  one  period.  Their  decisions,  indeed, 
remind  us  far  more  of  the  “Shall  and  sha’n’t” 
of  childhood,  than  of  the  mature  judgments  | 
of  grave  old  benchers. 

One  of  the  most  absurd  objections  yet 
urged  in  favour  of  the  present  law  is,  that  by 
marriage  the  ha^band  is  made  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  his  wife,  that  is,  not  only 
those  which  she  may  eventually  incur,  but 
for  those  already  incurred  before  matrimony. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  a  set  off  against  all  those 
grievances  which  have  already  been  enume¬ 
rated,  and  is  considered  a  final  answer  to  all 
objectors.  But  where  is  either  the  morality 
or  the  justice  of  such  reasoning  7  In  short, 
the  interpretation  and  meaning  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  laws  as  regards  women,  were  they  read 
without  legal  spectacles,  would  sound  some¬ 
thing  after  this  fashion  :  “  I,  the  husband, 
am  the  master;  yon,  the  wife,  are  my  slave. 
All  that  you  possess,  or  may  gain,  belongs  to 
me.  Are  yon  refractory  ?  do  you  dislike  this 
doctrine  ?  Know,  then,  that  I  can  confine 
you  in  my  house,  and  inflict  upon  you  any 
'Chastisement,  short  of  maiming  or  death, 
which  to  my  superior  judgment  may  seem 
necessary.  And  as  I  acknowledge  that  this 
is  not  altogether  a  just  method  of  procedure, 
you  shall  be  permitted  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
revenge  by  mining  me.  {A$idt.)  Thank 
Heaven!  love  for  the  children  is  a  moral 
safeguard  against  any  chance  of  my  suffering 
from  that  source.” 

That  women,  in  return  for  the  privileges 


now  desired,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  re¬ 
sign  their  present  power  of  contracting  debts 
in  their  husbands’  names,  and  to  erase  the 
statutes  which  make  another  individual  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  debts,  is  clearly  shown  by 
this  petition,  which  acknowledges  that  this 
law  bears  unjustly  on  tbe  husband,  and  often 
produces  much  misery. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement 
that  the  “  Society  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Law  ”  has  taken  these  different  grievances 
into  consideration ;  and  this  is  their  project 
for  a  new  law  of  property  as  to  married 
women. 

1.  The  common  law  rules,  which  make 
marriage  a  gift  of  all  tbe  wife’s  personal 
property  to  the  husband,  to  be  repealed. 

2.  Power  in  a  married  woman  to  hold 

separate  property  by  law,  as  she  now  may  in 
equity.  * 

;l.  A  woman  marrying  without  any  ante¬ 
nuptial  contract,  to  retain  her  property,  and 
after  acquisitions  and  earnings,  as  if  she  were 
a  Jhnme  note. 

4.  A  married  woman,  having  separate 
property,  to  be  liable  on  her  separate  eon- 
tracts,  whether  made  before  or  after  marriage. 

it.  A  husband  not  to  be  liable  for  the 
ante-nuptial  debts  of  his  wife,  any  further 
than  any  property  brought  to  him  by  his  wife 
under  settlement  extends. 

G.  A  married  woman  to  have  the  power  of 
making  a  will ;  and  on  her  death  intestate, 
tbe  principle  of  the  statute  of  distributions 
as  to  her  husband's  personality  mutatis 
mutandis  to  apply  to  the  property  of  the 
wife. 

7.  The  rights  of  succession  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  whether  as  to  real  or  personal 
estate,  to  curtesy  or  dower,  to  be  framed  on 
principles  of  equal  justice  to  each  party. 

How  soon  this  reform  will  be  effected  we 
cannot  pretend  to  determine,  alterations  in 
legislation  being  ever  viewed  with  distrust, 
and  attended,  we  must  acknowledge,  with 
many  difficulties ;  but  that  the  proposed 
amendment  will  eventually  be  carried,  and 
justice  indifferently  administered  to  aU  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  claim  her  sympathy  and 
require  her  assistance,  we  firmly  believe; 
and  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  which 
shall  see  blotted  out  at  once  and  for  ever 
from  the  statutes  of  common  law  these  rem¬ 
nants  of  barbarism. 

And  let  ns  add,  in  conclusion,  what  advan. 
tage  can  possibly  be  gained  by  retaining  laws 
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which  lose  all  their  force  and  efficacy  unless 
wielded  by  the  unmanly,  the  selfish,  and  the 
depraTed  ? 

M.  S.  R. 


AMAZONS. 

If  we  didn’t  know  that  some  of  the  most 
gigantic  errors  are  among  the  best  autbenti- 
oated,  we  should  straightway  believe  in  the 
Amazons.  The  accounts  we  have  of  them 
are  distinct  enough.  We  bear  “  in  the 
general”  that  they  were  a  nation  of  female 
warriors,  who  founded  an  empire  from  which 
men  were  exc.uded  in  Asia  Minor,  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  particular,  we 
have  much  information  from  Herodotus,  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  Quintus  Curtius,  Ac., 
Ac.  Hear  what  Diodorus  says : — 

“  There  was  formerly  a  nation  who  dwelt 
near  the  river  Thermodoon,  which  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  government  of  women,  and  in 
which  the  women,  like  meu,  managed  all  the 
military  affairs.  Among  these  female  war¬ 
riors  was  one  who  excelled  the  rest  in 
strength  and  valour.  She  assembled  toge¬ 
ther  an  army  of  women,  whom  she  trained 
up  in  military  discipline,  and  subdued  some 
of  the  neighbouring  nat'ons.  Afterwards, 
having  by  her  valour  increased  her  fame,  she 
led  her  army  agairist  the  rest;  and,  being 
successful,  she  was  so  pnffed  up,  that  she 
styled  herself  the  daughter  of  Mars,  and 
o^ered  the  men  to  spin  wool,  aed  do  the 
work  of  the  women  within  doors.  She  also 
made  laws,  by  which  the  women  were  en¬ 
joined  to  go  to  the  wars,  and  the  men  to  be 
kept  at  home  in  a  servile  state,  and  employed 
in  the  meanest  offices.  They  also  debilitated 
the  arms  and  legs  of  those  male  children  who 
were  born  to  them,  that  they  might  be  thereby 
rendered  unfit  for  war.  They  seared  the 
light  breasts  of  their  girls,  that  they  might 
be  no  hindrance  to  them  in  fighting;  from 
whence  they  derived  the  name  of  Amazons. 
Their  qneen,  having  become  extremely  emi¬ 
nent  for  skill  and  knowledge  in  military 
affairs,  at  length  built  a  large  city  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thermodoon,  and  adorned 
it  with  a  magnificent  palace.  In  her  enter¬ 
prises  she  exactly  adhered  to  military  disci¬ 
pline  and  good  order ;  and  she  added  to  her 
empire  all  the  adjoining  nations,  even  to  the 
river  Tanais.  Having  performed  these  ex¬ 
ploits,  she  at  last  ended  her  days  like  a  hero, 
fUling  M  battle,  ia  which  she  bad  fought  cou¬ 


rageously.  She  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
by  her  daughter,  who  imitated  the  valour  of 
her  inother,and  in  some  exploits  excelled  her. 
She  caused  the  girls  from  their  very  infancy 
to  be  exercised  in  hunting,  and  to  be  daily 
trained  up  in  military  exercises.  She  insti¬ 
tuted  solemn  festivals  and  sacrifices  to  Mars 
and  Diana,  which  were  named  Tanropoli. 
She  afterwards  carried  her  arms  beyond  the 
Tanais,  and  subdued  all  the  people  of  those  re¬ 
gions,  even  unto  Thrace.  Returning  then  with 
a  great  quantity  of  spoils  into  her  own  king¬ 
dom,  she  caused  magnificent  temples  to  bo 
erected  to  the  deities  before  mentioned ;  and 
she  gained  the  love  of  her  subjects  by  her 
mild  and  gentle  government.  She  after¬ 
wards  undertook  an  expedition  against  those 
who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  subjected  to  her  dominion  a  great  part 
of  Asia,  extending  her  arms  as  far  as  Syria.” 

Diodorus  also  mentions  another  race  of 
Amazons  who  dwelt  in  Africa;  and  whom 
he  speaks  of  as  being  of  greater  antiquity 
than  those  who  lived  near  the  river  Tber- 
modoon.  “  In  the  western  parts  of  Libya,” 
says  he,  “  upon  the  borders  of  those  tracts 
that  arc  habitable,  there  was  anciently  a 
nation  under  the  government  of  women, 
and  whose  manners  and  mode  of  living  were 
altogether  different  from  ours.  It  was  the 
custom  of  these  women  to  manage  all  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  ;  and  for  a  certain  time,  they 
went  out  as  soldiers  into  the  field.  After 
some  years  employed  in  this  manner,  they 
associated  themselves  in  marriage.  But  the 
magistracy,  and  all  public  offices,  they  kept 
entirely  in  their  own  hands;  the  men,  as 
the  women  are  with  us,  were  employed  in 
household  affairs,  submitting  themselves 
wholly  to  the  authority  of  their  wives.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in 
military  affairs,  or  to  have  the  command, 
or  any  public  authority,  which  might  have 
any  tendency  to  encourage  them  to  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  their  wives.  As  soon  as 
any  child  was  born,  it  was  delivered  to 
the  father,  to  be  fed  with  milk,  or  such 
other  food  ns  was  suitable  to  its  age." 

Justinian  represents  another  Amazonian 
republic  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  Scythia. 
The  Scythians  had  a  great  part  of  Asia  under 
their  dominion  upwards  of  400  years,  till  they 
were  conquered  by  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  After  his  death,  which 
happened  about  1,160  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  and  that  of  Semiramis  aud  their  son 
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Minias,  Ilinus  and  Scolopitea,  princes  of  the 
royal  blood  of  Scythia,  were  driven  from  their 
country  by  other  princes,  who  like  them  a.s- 
pired  to  the  crown.  They_  departed  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  friends;  and,  being 
followed  by  a  number  of  people,  of  both  sexes, 
they  passed  into  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  beyond 
Mount  Camassus,  where  they  formed  an  esta¬ 
blishment,  supplying  themselves  by  making 
excursions  into  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Enxine  Sea.  The  people  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  exasperated  by  the  incursions  of  their 
new  neighbours,  united,  and  surprised  and 
massacred  the  men. 

The  women  then  resolving  to  revenge 
their  death,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
for  their  own  security,  resolved  to  form  a  new 
kind  of  government,  to  choose  a  queen,  enact 
laws,  and  maintain  themselves,  even  against 
men.  This  design  was  nut  so  very  surpris¬ 
ing  as  at  first  sight  appears ;  for  the  greatest 
number  of  the  girls  among  the  Scythians  had 
been  inured  to  the  same  exercises  as  the 
boys;  to  draw  the  bow,  to  throw  the  javelin, 
to  manage  other  arms ;  to  riding,  hunting, 
and  even  the  painful  labours  that  seem  re¬ 
served  for  men  ;  and  many  of  them,  as  among 
the  Sarmatians,  accompanied  the  men  in  war. 
Hence  they  had  no  sooner  formed  their  reso- 
Intion,  than  they  prepared  to  execute  it,  and 
exercised  themsel  ves  in  all  military  operations. 
They  soon  secured  the  peaceable  possession 
of  the  country ;  and,  not  content  with  show¬ 
ing  their  neighbours  that  all  their  eflbrts  to  I 
drive  them  thence  or  subdue  them  were  in- 
•fiectual,  they  made  war  upon  them,  and  ex¬ 
tended  their  own  frontiers.  They  had  hitherto 
made  use  of  the  instructions  and  assistance 
of  a  few  men  that  remained  in  the  country; 
but  finding  at  length  that  they  could  stand 
their  ground,  and  aggrandize  themselves, 
without  them,  they  killed  all  those  whom 
flight  or  chance  had  saved  from  the  fury  of 
the  Sarmatians. 

But  to  avoid  the  extinction  of  their  race, 
the  Amazons  passed  once  a  year  to  the 
borders  of  neighbouring  states,  and  there 
contracting  unions  of  a  very  limited  character, 
returned  again.  According  to  some,  instead 
of  maiming  their  male  children,  they  killed 
them  outright;  according  to  others,  the  poor 
little  boys  were  sent  to  their  fathers. 

Plutarch  gives  some  account  of  a  battle 
which  had  been  fought  between  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  the  Amazons  at  Athens ;  and  he 
relates  some  particulars  of  this  battle  which 
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had  been  recorded  by  a  very  ancient  writer 
named  Clidemus.  lie  says,  “  That  the  left 
wing  of  the  Amazons  moved  towards  the 
place  which  is  yet  called  Amazonium,  and 
the  right  to  a  place  near  Chrysa ;  upon  which 
the  Athenians,  issuing  from  behind  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses,  fell  upon  them ;  and 
that  this  is  true,  the  graves  of  those  that 
were  slain,  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  that  lead 
to  the  gate  Piraica,  are  a  sutlicicnt  proof. 
And  here  it  was  that  the  .\thenians  were 
routed,  and  shamefully  turned  their  backs  to 
women,  as  far  as  to  the  Temple  of  the  Furies. 
But  fresh  supplies  coming  in  from  Paladium, 
Ardettus,  and  Lyceum,  charged  their  right 
wing,  and  beat  them  back  into  their  very 
tenU;  in  which  :iction  a  great  number  of  the 
Amazons  were  slain. "  In  another  pl.ace  he 
says,  “  It  appears  that  the  passage  of  the 
Amazons  through  Thessaly  was  nut  with¬ 
out  opposition;  for  there  are  yet  to  be  seen 
many  of  their  sepulchres  near  Scotusica  and 
Cynocephalse.”  And  in  his  life  of  Pumpey, 
speaking  of  the  Amazons,  Plutarch  says, 
“  They  inhabit  those  parts  of  Mount  Cau¬ 
casus  that  look  towards  the  Hyrcanian  See 
(not  bordering  upon  the  Albanians,  for  the 
territories  of  the  Getm  and  the  Leges  lie  be¬ 
twixt);  and  with  these  people  do  they  yearly, 
for  two  months  only,  bear  a  company.  After 
that  they  return  to  their  own  habitations^ 
and  live  alone  ail  the  rest  of  the  year." 

The  Amazons  ore  particularly  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  That  historian  informs  us, 
that  the  Grecians  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Amazons  on  the  river  Thermodoon,  and 
defeated  them.  After  their  victory,  they 
carried  off  all  the  Amazons  they  could  take 
alive  in  three  ships.  But,  whilst  they  were 
out  at  sea,  these  Amazons  conspired  against 
the  men  and  killed  them  all.  Having,  how¬ 
ever,  no  knowledge  of  navigation,  nor  any 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  rudder,  sails,  or  oars, 
they  were  driven  by  wind  and  tide  till  they 
arrived  at  the  precipices  of  the  lake  Mieotis, 
ill  the  territory  of  the  Scythians.  Here  the 
Amazons  went  ashore,  and  marching  into  the 
country,  seized  and  mounted  the  first  horses 
they  met  with,  and  began  to  plunder  the 
inhabitants.  The  Scythians  at  first  con¬ 
ceived  them  to  be  men ;  but  after  they 
had  had  skirmishes  with  them,  and  taken 
some  prisoners,  they  discovered  them  to  be 
women. 

The  Amazons  are  represented  as  being 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  with  javelins. 
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and  also  with  an  axe  of  a  particular  con- 
stroctioa,  which  was  denominated  the  axe  of 
the  Amazons.  According  to  the  elder  Pliny, 
this  axe  was  invented  by  Penthisilea,  one  of 
their  queens.  On  many  ancient  medals  are 
representations  of  the  Amazons,  armed  with 
these  axes.  They  are  also  said  to  have  had 
bucklers  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon. 

Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  given  credit  to 
these  accounts,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to 
•how  that  we  ought  not  hastily  to  reject 
ancient  historical  narrations  because  they 
contain  some  facts  repugnant  to  modem 
manners,  and  exhibit  scenes  to  which  nothing 
now  occurring  bears  a  resemblance.  “Of 
what  we  know  not  (says  he)  we  can  only 
judge  by  what  we  know.  Every  novelty 
appears  more  wonderful  as  it  is  more  remote 
from  anything  with  which  experience  or 
testimony  have  hitherto  aequainted  us ;  and 
if  it  passes  farther,  beyond  the  notions  that 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  form,  it  becomes 
at  last  incredible.  We  seldom  consider,  that 
human  knowledge  is  very  narrow ;  that  na¬ 
tional  manners  are  formed  by  chance;  that 
uncommon  conjunctures  of  causes  produce 
rare  effects  ;  or  that  what  is  impossible  at 
one  time  or  place  may  yet  happen  in  another. 
It  is  always  easier  to  deny  than  to  inquire. 
To  refuse  credit  confers  for  a  moment  an 
^pearance  of  superiority  which  every  little 
mind  is  tempted  to  assume,  when  it  may  be 
gained  so  cheaply  as  by  withdrawing  attention 
from  evidence,  and  declining  the  fatigue  of 
comparing  probabilities.  Many  relations  of 
travellers  have  been  slighted  os  fabulous,  till 
more  frequent  voyages  have  confirmed  their 
veracity ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  imagined 
that  many  ancient  historians  are  unjustly 
suspected  of  falsehood,  because  our  own'times 
afford  nothing  that  resembles  what  they  tell. 
Few  narratives  will,  either  to  men  or  women, 
appear  more  incredible  than  the  histories  of 
the  Amazons ;  of  female  nations,  of  whose 
constitution  it  was  the  essential  and  funda¬ 
mental  law  to  exclude  men  from  all  parti¬ 
cipation,  either  of  public  affairs  or  domestic 
business ;  where  female  armies  marched  under 
female  captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the 
lu.*vest,  female  partners  danced  together,  and 
female  wits  diverted  one  another.  Yet  several 
ages  of  antiquity  have  transmitted  accounts 
of  the  Amazons  of  Caucasus;  and  of  the 
Amazons  of  America,  who  have  given  their 
name  to  the  greatest  river  in  the  world. 
Condamine  lately  found  such  memorials  as 


can  be  expected  among  erratic  and  unlettered 
nations,  where  events  are  recorded  only  by 
tradition,  and  new  swarms  settling  in  the 
country  from  time  to  time  confuse  and  efface 
all  traces  of  former  times.*' 

Instances  of  heroism  in  women  have  occa¬ 
sionally  occurred  in  modern  times,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  ancient  Amazons. 
The  times  and  the  manners  of  chivalry  in 
particular,  by  bringing  great  enterprises,  bold 
adventures,  and  extravagant  heroism,  into 
fashion,  inspired  the  women  with  the  same 
taste.  The  women,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevailing  passion,  were  now  seen  in  the 
middle  of  camps  and  armies.  They  quitted 
the  deljcate  office  of  their  sex,  for  toils  and 
toilsome  occupations.  During  the  crusades, 
animated  by  the  double  enthusiasm  of  religion 
and  of  valour,  they  often  performed  the  most 
romantic  exploits ;  obtained  indulgencies  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  died  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  by  the  side  of  their  lovers  or  of  their 
husbands. 

In  Europe,  women  attacked  and  defended 
fortifications,  commanded  armies,  and  obtained 
victories.  Of  such  was  the  celebrated  Joan 
de  Montfort,  fighting  for  her  duchy  of  Bre¬ 
tagne.  Such  was  that  still  more  celebrated 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  whose  genius  supported  a 
long  time  a  feeble  husband,  taught  him  to 
conquer,  replaced  him  upon  the  throne,  twice 
relieved  him  from  prison,  and  which  did  not 
yield  till  after  she  had  decided  in  person 
twelve  battles. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples, 
especially  as  a  courage  more  than  Amazonian 
exists  at  this  day  among  the  women  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Thalestris,  Queen  of  the  Amazons, 
who  made  a  twenty-five  days’  march  to  con¬ 
verse  with  Alexander  the  Great,  was  scarce 
more  brave  than  Florence  Nightingale, 
who  went  down  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thalestris’  empire  to  take  a  nation’s  care 
into  her  bands.  That  is  a  much  better  sort 
of  “  woman’s  mission”  than  the  Amazonian ; 
and  withal,  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
difficult. 


Ods  passions  are  like  convulsive  fits,  which, 
though  they  make  us  stronger  for  a  moment,  yet 
leave  us  much  weaker  afterwards. 

He  who  Jests  upon  the  deformities  of  nature, 
upbraids  the  God  of  nature. 

Flattert  is  the  base  coin  to  which  vanity  give 
currency. 

What  is  wanting  in  reason  upon  an  argument 
is  too  often  supplied  by  rage. 
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THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

{Conclwltd  from  p.  214.) 


that  a  haunted  heart  is  a  property  which  its 
owner  cannot  throw  off  and  forget,  though 
the  owner  of  a  haunted  '•i*'  Tse  may.  One 
point  of  resemblance  is/lauat  both,  when 
haunted  by  good  spirits,  are,  for  the  most 
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There  are  differences  between  a  haunted 
house  and  a  haunted  heart,  and  there  are 
resemblances.  One  point  of  difference  is. 
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put,  open,  cheerful,  and  communicative  of 
their  inner  festivities;  and  when  haunted  by 
evil  spirits,  cold,  distant,  and  sullen.  But, 
after  all,  there  are  dumb  devils  and  dumb 
angels,  and  even  a  heart  haunted  by  glad¬ 
ness  may  love  the  silence  and  the  shadow. 

In  a  quiet  bedchamber  in  a  town  far  from 
the  haunted  house — though  not  so  far  but 
that  tales  of  its  terrors  had  reached  the  in¬ 
habitants — the  moonlight  of  an  April  mid¬ 
night  fell  through  the  diamond-shaped 
window-panes  upon  a  little  nest  of  a  bed,  all 
smooth  and  virgin  white,  in  which  the  dove 
was  to  fold  its  wings  fur  the  last  time  that 
night.  And  seated  on  the  amooth,  white 
little  bed  was  a  young  maiden,  whoee  heart 
was  just  then  haunted  by  a  dumb  spirit  of  joy 
— dumb,  not  because  she  was  alone,  bat  be¬ 
cause  there  were  no  words  that  the  heart 
might  whisper  even  to  itself  for  a  bliss  that 
almost  trembled  into  fear — that  fled,  oon- 
acious,  from  its  own  shadow.  But  a  short 
while  before,  her  mother  had  looped  up  her 
long  brown  hair,  and  talked  to  her  of  gay 
doings  on  the  morrow,  and  bidden  her  be 
cheerfol,  as  beseemed  a  fair  girl  who  was  to 
noarry  the  man  she  loved  in  the  morning ; 
and  yet  she  only  kissed  her  mother,  and 
spoke  not  a  word,  and  sat  down  by  the  bed, 
wondering  how  it  was  that  the  old  and  grey 
seemed  to  forget  the  experiences  of  their 
youth,  and  ever  to  miannderstand  the  young 
in  their  sorrow  and  in  their  happiness.  The 
mother  went  quietly  away  to  her  own  cham¬ 
ber,  thinking  of  a  wedding  as  a  thing  that 
must  come  to  a  maiden  in  the  nataral  coarse 
of  things,  and  of  that  daughter  when  a  pink 
baby,  rocked  in  the  cradle  and  tossed  in  the 
arms.  Of  her  own  husband  she  thought  os 
one  who  had  shared  bis  pleasures  and  bis 
pains  with  her  through  faithful  years,  and 
bad  now  gone  to  God.  Then  she  said  her 
prayers,  and,  extinguishing  the  light,  slept, 
after  a  rather  longer  period  of  thoughtfulness 
than  usual ;  only  waking  once  or  twice  when 
she  dreamt  that  the  bridegroom  bad  gone  to 
the  wrong  house  for  his  bride,  or  that  the 
bride  had  spoiled  her  dress  by  stepping  into 
a  puddle. 

•  As  for  the  maiden,  she  sat  with  closed  lips 
and  eyes  fixed  on  the  air,  holding  together 
her  unclasped  attire  with  her  hands ;  till, 
at  a  sudden  thought,  she  rose,  with  a  hasty 
sigh,  and  her  bqdjce  slipped  down,  so  that 
aa  she  turned  saw  her  naked  breast  in 
the  glass,  as  she  had  often  seen  it  before. 


But  now  tho  pure  blood  crimsoned  her 
shoulders  as  she  remembered  how  the  com¬ 
panions  who  had  tried  on  her  bridal  attire 
had  praised  them,  and  bow  he  who  was  to 
be  her  husband  before  another  night  had 
once  wept  on  her  neck  and  kissed  it,  and 
called  her  by  all  the  dearest  name.s,  and  how 
a  mysterious  calm  came  over  them  after  that 
transport  and  storm  of  their  young  affection. 
Then  she  trembled,  almost  to  shivering,  and 
burned,  and  drew  hasty  breath,  and  trembled 
again,  and  went  to  draw  the  window  curtain 
which  she  had  forgotten  to  close ;  but  there 
was  none  to  see  her,  except  God  and  his 
angels,  so  that  she  stood  looking  out  upon 
the  tall  black  houses  for  a  few  moments, 
while  oter  the  grave-like  stillness  of  the 
town  came  to  her  ears  the  far-off  rumbling 
of  a  waggon,  that  seemed  to  make  the  very 
earth  tremble  as  it  went.  Then  a  mysterious 
awe  stole  over  the  spirit  of  this  disrobed  girl 
as  she  stood  there  in  the  moonlight,  and 
she  turned  quickly  away,  and  knelt  down  and 
tried  to  say  her  prayers.  But  her  lips  would 
not  move,  and  her  heart  beat  so  that  she 
panted  for  breath,  and  she  ruse,  looking  pale  and 
bewildered,  with  her  hands  at  her  temples,  won¬ 
dering  why  she  could  not  speak  to  Heaven  as  she 
had  done  before,  every  night,  from  her  child¬ 
hood.  But  God,  who  made  the  heart  of  the 
young  maiden,  looked  pitifully  down  into  its 
tremulous  depths,  and  registered  its  un¬ 
spoken  petition.  And  the  angels  only  smiled 
benignly  as  she  rose,  and,  feeling  that  she 
trod  upon  something,  lifted  her  white  foot 
from  a  bunch  of  violets  which  her  affianced 
husband  had  placed  in  her  bosom  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  took  them  up  and  placed  them  on 
her  pillow  as  she  lay  down.  But  the  spirits 
of  joy  that  haunted  her  heart  would  not  let 
her  sleep  till  the  day  broke  with  soft  showers; 
and  when  she  was  roused  by  her  mother  from 
a  very  heavy  slumber,  she  started  up,  feverish 
and  little  refreshed,  to  be  told  by  the  brides¬ 
maids  who  came  to  dress  her  that  she  looked 
as  pale  as  the  sheets. 

•  It. 

Therk  was  another  haunted  heart  in  the 
town  that  night— the  heart  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  of  the  morrow — haunted,  like  the 
heart  of  the  bride,  by  dumb  spirits  of  joy,  or, 
at  least,  by  spirits  of  joy  that  did  not  care  to 
be  garrulous,  though  they  were  more  rest¬ 
less  and  turbulent  of  character  than  the 
bride’s.  So  restleu  and  turbulent,  that 
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when  all  the  world  was  asleep,  except  the  j 
maiden,  the  maiden’s  beloved  one — who  had  i 
given  her  the  violets  she  had  crushed  with 
her  naked  foot  in  rising  from  her  knees —  I 
walked  forth  in  the  beautiful  moonlit  night  | 
to  drink  in  what  calmness  he  could  from  the  . 
clear,  smokeless  air,  and  the  undisturbed, ' 
everlasting  stars.  ' 

Through  the  solitary  streets  he  walked, ' 
pursued  by  the  echoes  of  his  own  footfalls, ! 
and  wondering  if  his  temples  would  throb  so  | 
in  the  morning.  Full  of  fantastic  fears  was  , 
he,  that  ever  and  anon  rose  up  in  his  soul  to 
do  battle  with  the  good  spirits,  and  perhaps  ' 
whisper  that  even  yet,  mysterious  Heaven  ! ; 
what  might  not  an  hour  do  ?  Or  who  should  . 
say  that  his  affianced  bride  was  any  more  I 
surely  bis  than  when  he  saw  her  first,  and  . 
thought  her  something  too  divine  for  his 
hardiest  hope? — that  even  yet  something 
might  snatch  his  beloved  from  him,  and  the 
blackness  of  darkness  settle  down  upon  the 
one  blessed  holiday  of  his  life  ?  He  quick¬ 
ened  hk  pace  till  he  reached  the  church  I 
whence  he  was  to  lead  a  wife  on  the  mor¬ 
row. 

The  chnrch  lay  a  little  without  the  town, 
by  the  river  side,  and  as  he  approached,  the 
whispering  of  the  trees  around  it,  and  the 
ripple  of  the  sparkling  water  against  the 
shore,  and  the  plash,  plash,  of  a  single  oar 
from  a  boat  scarcely  seen — all  fell  upon  his 
senses  together,  saying,”  Peace,  be  still  T  and 
he  sat  down  upon  a  gravestone  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  where  he  watched  the  light  clouds 
gather  in  the  sky,  and  heard  the  south  wind 
rising  and  sinking  over  the  distant  hills. 
Tl\erc  he  sat,  in  a  happy,  troubled,  vacancy 
of  mood — a  mood  in  which  the  most  trivial 
things  continually  stepped  in  between  him 
and  half  formed  images  of  his  bliss.  Once  or 
twice  such  a  sense  of  unreality  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  soul,  that  he  started  up,  and 
asked  himself  if  it  were  all  a  dream — the 
history  of  his  love,  and  this  its  approaching 
consummation.  Then,  for  all  his  throbbing 
temples,  such  a  dead,  stoical  calm  enwrapped 
him,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  he  did  uut 
love  his  betrothed  after  all ;  and  groping  about 
his  own  soul  in  an  agony  of  self-inspec¬ 
tion,  he  asked  whether  it  were  not  better  | 
that  he  should  plunge  into  the  river  that  ran  j 
before  him  and  make  an  end,  than  to  carry 
so  strange  and  deceiving  a  heart  as  his  to 
God’s  altar  to-morrow?  Plaintively  murmured 
the  soft  south  wind,  gently  the  water  lapped. 


lapped,  lapped,  against  the  shore.  Londly 
and  suddenly  the  church  bell  gave  the  honr, 
and  he  started  to  his  feet  with  sweet,  warm 
tears  in  his  eyes,  as  the  vision  of  his  betrothed 
all  in  hridal  white,  with  a  wreath  on  her 
forehead,  and  a  tremble  on  her  beautiful  lips, 
arose  as  suddenly  upon  his  spirit,  and  he 
clasped  her  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  as  one  who 
had  been  a  stranger.  “  Mysterious  soul  of 
mine !’’  he  said  to  himself,  “  O,  mysterious, 
unfathomable  soul !  Like  these  eyes,  thou 
canst  be  blinded  for  awhile  with  excess  of 
light !  Now — now — now,  I  see  thee,  I  know 
thee,  1  bold  thee,  I  love  thee.  1  live  for  thee 
again,  my  beloved,  my  own  I  Where  hast 
thou  tarried  so  long  ?” 

Then,  with  gentle  and  measured  steps,  as 
if  he  walked  with  an  angel,  or  were  entering 
for  the  first  time  an  avenue  that  might  open 
at  any  instant  intq  Paradise,  he  walked 
homewards.  On  his  way  he  passed  by  the 
house  of  his  betrothed,  where  all  was  dark¬ 
ness  and  silence.  He  fell  asleep  that  night 
with  the  tears  on  hi.^  cheeks. 

in. 

Bct  the  hridesmaids  who  were  4s  attend 
the  maiden  on  the  morrow  were  mere  Tsstlnss 
even  than  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  and 
when  these  fell  asleep  at  last  from  exhausting 
emotions,  the  bridesmaids  were  still  prattling 
gaily  of  the  future,  and  telling  quaint  stories 
of  the  past.  Chiefly,  indeed,  a  story  of  a 
treasure,  which  should,  if  gossip  might  be 
trusted,  have  been  the  bride’s;  but  which 
had  hung  in  a  suspension  of  strange  rumour, 
concerning  a  haunted  house,  over  the  heads 
of  her  kindred  for  two  or  three  generations, 
like  Mahomet's  coffin,  betwixt  heaven  and 
earth,  and  seemed  at  last  to  have  vanished 
into  tho  clouds,  lost  beyond  recall.  The 
blonde  maiden  marvelled  greatly  that  the 
bride  should  always  have  spoken  soslightingly 
of  such  a  stirring  thing,  saying,  “she  should 
want  uo  treasure  who  had  the  affection  of 
her  mother  and  her  lover."  The  brunette 
maiden  warranted,  however,  that  the  bride¬ 
groom  would  not  let  the  treasure  story  sleep, 
but  would  see  into  the  matter,  if  by  any 
means  justice  might  be  done.  “  And,  now  I 
bethink  me,"  said  she  again,  “this  is  the  first 
of  May  1  It  was  on  a  May-day  that  1  heard 
the  story  of  the  haunted  house  for  the  first 
time — 1,  a  young  thing,  sitting  with  Alicia 
under  a  tree,  while  the  dance  was  riotous  in 
the  distance.  Alicia,  not  thinking  I  should 
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be  to  inquisitive,  was  singing  to  her  spinet  a 
song  about  the  well 


Oh,  the  haunted  well,  the  haunted  well, 

K  wate.'  could  speak,  hath  a  tale  to  tell  ! 
Nettle  and  ivy  bind  it  across. 

And  da'>k  and  rank  is  the  clusterinf;  moss. 
None  will  drink  for  the  sake  of  the  dead, 
Whose  innocent  blood  was  madly  shed ; 
.\nd  a  curse  hauKS  over  tlio  liaunted  well. 


Spite  of  candle,  and  book,  and  bell 


There  was  intermittinir  rain  and  sunshine. 


I  moved  to  the  church.  After  the  first  hour 
or  two,  no  grey-headed  merchant  could  be 
soberer  or  calmer  than  the  bride  and  the 


bridegroom  had  been  that  morning.  A  few 


quiet  tears,  and  a  few  hurried  prayers  in 
secret,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  current  of 
feeling  had  been  arrested,  like  the  breath  of 
one  who  is  amaaed,  or  the  morn  in  the  valley 
{  of  Aijalon  at  the  word  of  the  prophet.  Pas 
sively  as  birds  that  spread  their  wings  and 
I  float  downwards  on  the  air.  these  two  happy 


with  a  bow  in  the  sky,  as  the  bridal  procession  ^  spirits  sailed  into  that  haven  of  their  bliss 


**Thry  etpiM  the  tall  mouniainit  fthtltorinf  the  valley.'* 


which  but  yesterday  had  stirred  them  in  the 
near  prospect  to  an  aching  joy  that  did  not 
know  itself  for  what  it  was.  And  when  the 
old-fashioned  responses  were  said,  and  the 
old-fashioned  blessing  given,  and  the  leave- 
taking  finished,  though  much  prolonged,  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  wandered  forth  on  a 
wedding  tour  to  nowhere  in  particular. 

THE  EXORCI8U. 

I. 

When  the  young  moon  was  only  the  slen¬ 
derest  crescent  in  the  sky,  like  a  swift,  deli¬ 
cate  curve  drawn  by  a  pencil  dipped  in  liquid 
light,  a  freshly-wedded  couple  approached 
t^  house  on  the  rising  ground.  They  were 


clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  and  spoke  in 
low  and  murmurous  accents. 

“  See,  love,”  said  the  leaning  wife,  “  what 
a  desolate  old  bouse  1” 

"  Let  us  ascend,”  replied  her  husband ; 
“  it  is  sweetly  placed,  and  the  prospect  from 
the  upper  windows  must  be  charming.  We 
will  enter,  dearest,  if  you — "  He  hesitated. 

“If  I  tcAaf,  my  husband?” 

“  If  yon  do  not  fear,  darling.  Surely  this 
must  be  the  haunted  house  of  which  tales 
have  reached  us  7” 

"  But  what  should  I  fear  with  yon?  what 
harm  could  any  spirits  have  to  say  or  to  do 
to  ns,  who  only  love  God  and  each  other, 
and  all  that  breathe  and  live  ?  No,  my  be- 
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loved,  I  do  not  fear — with  jon  at  inj  side,  I 
have  no  thought  to  spare  from  love  and 
happiness.  Let  ns  enter.” 

When  they  had  reached  the  door,  which 
swung  loo.se  npon  its  hinge's,  they  paused 
upon  the  threshold,  while,  with  her  bands 
upon  his  shoulders,  the  young  wife  stood 
n-tiptoe  and  kissed  her  husband.  Then  a 
bird  in  the  poplar  tree  awoke  from  sleep,  and 
gave  a  joyful  chirrup,  and  the  horse>shoe 
nailed  over  the  door  by  the  poor  relation  fell 
to  the  ground,  in  token  of  submission  to  a 
mightier,  holier  spell.  A  bat  flew  out,  and 
disappe.xred  in  the  dusk,  and  a  dog  came 
bounding  up  from  the  road  and  followed  the 
new  comers  into  the  house,  with  a  bark  of 
glad  intelligence. 

Up  the  creaking  staircases,  and  through 
the  long  corridors,  and  over  the  dusty  rooms, 
the  wedded  lovers  went,  hand  in  hand,  play¬ 
fully  criticizing  the  old-fashioned  panelling 
and  the  grimed  ceilings.  From  an  upper 
window  tliey  espied  the  tall  mountains  shel¬ 
tering  the  valley  that  lay  within  ken,  and 
wondered  the  silly  sheep  could  go  on  so 
placidly  nibbling  the  thymy  grass,  without 
excitement,  when  the  happiness  in  their 
hearts  made  their  blood  tingle  from  head  to 
foot. 

“  Poor  sheep!”  said  the  bridegroom,  “they 
have  only  grass  to  pasture  on.  I,  sweet 
love,  have  your  Ups,  and  your  cheeks,  and 
your  eyes,  and  your  curls,  and  your  hands — ” 
the  sentence  ended  in  an  embrace,  and  the 
sheep  kept  on  nibbling.  Then  this  loving 
twain  passed  into  the  garden,  and  pushed  the 
weeds  from  the  well,  so  that  a  star  could 
peep  down,  and  from  the  sundial,  so  that  the 
sun  could  mark  the  hour  to-morrow.  Laugh¬ 
ing  and  prattling  they  went,  too  full  of  love 
and  of  happiness  to  think  any  evil,  and  so 
they  explored  nearly  the  whole  house  and  its 
grounds.  When  they  came  forth  again,  they 
found  a  young  child  caressing  the  dog,  and 
standing  fearfully  afar  off.  He  stared  very  j 
much  indeed  as  they  stepped  into  the  road 
and  went  forward  into  the  town. 

II. 

When  the  townsfolk  told  this  young 
couple  that  the  poor  relation  with  the 
shrewish  wife,  and  the  philosopher  with  the 
cat  and  the  rat-trap  of  his  own  invention, 
.and  the  soldier,  and  the  revellers,  and  the 
thieves  and  beggars,  and  the  poor  madman, 
had  all  been  driven  from  the  haunted  house 
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I  by  the  spirits,  they  only  smiled  iunocently,. 
I  and  the  husband  looked  tenderly  at  his  wife, 
and  whispered  that  with  her  he  could  live 
I  and  find  his  paradise  anywhere,  or  some- 
'  thing  of  that  kind,  which  would  have  made 
i  the  philosopher  (who  was  so  learned  in  the 
human  heart,  as  has  been  written)  grin  con¬ 
temptuously.  And  they  two  came  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  that  leprous  house,  and 
stayed  there ;  and  the  fires  flashed  again 
through  the  window-panes,  and  the  smoke 
went  up  from  the  chimneys,  and  the  flowem 
took  breath  in  the  garden,  and  rumours  grew 
'  rife  that  the  treasure  of  that  dead  Miserable 
I  bad  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
and  that  it  belonged  of  right  to  that  beanti- 
i  ful  young  wife,  to  whom  it  seemed  as  if  the 
blush-roses  nodded  sisterly  affection  when 
'  she  tended  the  garden.  And,  in  due  time,  a 
I  babe  was  born  in  the  old  house,  and  there 
was  a  christening,  anD  after  the  leech  and 
the  priest  and  other  esteemed  townsfolk  had 
I  been  to  visit  the  newly-made  father  and 
mother,  the  more  timorous  sort  went  like¬ 
wise,  and  assured  themselves  that  the  place 
was  now  sweet  and  pure  as  the  bosom  in 
which  the  babe  nestled,  with  no  fear  of  the 
horrible  ghoul  that  was  thought  to  consort 
with  the  rats  in  the  olden  days.  The  wind, 
said  the  father  of  the  babe  to  the  priest, 
made  strange  noises  at  times,  but  he  and  bis 
I  beloved  were  too  happy,  and  too  occupied 
'  with  each  other  to  notice  them,  and  they 
soon  became  familiar. 

“  Surely,  sir,”  remarked  the  priest,  “  it 
were  impossible  for  anything  unholy  to  come 
I  near  the  place  that  is  beautified  and  hallowed 
by  her  whom  God  gave  you!” 

“  And  if  anything  were  needed  to  comfirm 
‘  the  spell,”  said  the  father,  “it  would  be  con- 
!  firmed  by  that  innocent  ” — pointing,  as  he 
spoke,  to  the  child,  as  it  slept  on  its  mother’s 
I  arm. 

I  And  the  priest  said  "  Amen,”  and  lifted 
up  his  hands  and  blessed  them. 

III. 

Tiieke  was  not  wanting  another  lover  of 
curious,  half-forgotten  lore,  who  came  for¬ 
ward  to  say  he  had  discovered  that  the  new 
tenant,  and  now  lord  of  the  house  by  the 
wayside,  was  descended  from  him  who  had 
shot  the  mark  with  his  cross-bow,  according 
to  the  Legend  of  the  Well,  and  that  when  he 
uncovered  the  well,  and  the  treasure  came  to 
be  restored  to  its  rightful  owners,  the  ghost 
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fled  becanse  leooficiliation  was  made,  and 
justice  was  in  a  manner  accomplished.  But ! 
a  few  made  a  more  important  discovery  still, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  Elfish-  I 
ness  and  an  Evil  Conscience  always  created,  | 
from  the  handiest  material,  ghosts  which 
Lore  and  Innocence  must  lay. 


POOR  RELATIONS. 

A  TOOK  relation  (says  an  essayist  of  the 
Lamb  period)  is — the  most  irrelevant  thing  in 
natnre,  a  piece  of  impertinent  correspondency, 
an  odions  approximation,  a  haunting  con¬ 
science,  a  preposterous  shadow,  lengthening 
in  the  noon-tide  of  your  prosperity,  an  unwel¬ 
come  remembrancer,  a  perpetually  recurring 
mortification,  a  drain  on  your  purse,  a  more 
intolerable  dun  npon  your  pride,  a  drawback 
upon  success,  a  rebuke  to  your  rising,  a  stain 
in  yonr  blood,  a  blot  on  scutcheon,  a  rent  in 
your  garment,  a  death’s  head  at  your  banket, 
Agatbocles’  pot,  a  Mordecai  in  your  gate,  a 
Lswus  at  your  door,  a  lion  in  your  path,  a 
frog  in  your  chamber,  a  fly  in  yonr  ointmenf, 
a  mote  in  yonr  eye,  a  triumph  to  yonr  enemy, 
an  apology  to  your  friends,  the  one  thing  not 
needful,  the  hail  in  harvest,  the  ounce  ofsonr 
in  a  ponnd  of  sweet,  the  bore  par  excellence. 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.  Your  heart 

telleth  yon,  “That  is  Mr.  - ."  A  rap 

between  familiarity  and  respect,  that  de¬ 
mands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  des¬ 
pair  of  entertainment.  He  entereth  smiling, 
and — embarrassed.  He  holdeth  out  his  hand 
to  yon  to  shake — and  draweth  it  back  again. 
He  casnally  looketh  in  abont  dinner  time — 
when  the  table  is  full.  He  offereth  to  go 
away,  seeing  yon  have  company — but  is 
induced  to  stsy.  He  filleth  a  chair,  and 
yonr  visitor’s  two  children  are  accommodated 
at  a  side  table.  Hs  never  cometh  upon  open 
days,  when  yonr  wife  says  with  some  com¬ 
placency,  “My  dear,  perhaps  Mr.  - will 

drop  in  to-day."  He  remembereth  birth¬ 
days — and  professeth  he  is  fortunate  to  have 
stumbled  upon  one.  He  declureth  against 
fish,  the  turbot  being  small — yet  sutferetli 
himself  to  be  importuned  into  .a  slice  against 
his  first  resolution.  He  sticketh  by  the  port 
— yet  will  be  prevailed  npon  to  empty  the 
remainder  glass  of  claret,  if  a  stranger  press 
it  npon  him.  He  is  a  puzzle  to  the  servants, 
who  are  fearful  of  being  too  obsequious,  or 
not  dvil  enongh,  to  him.  The  guests  think 


“  they  have  seen  him  before.”  Everyone 
!  speculateth  upon  his  condition ;  and  the  most 
part  take  him  to  be — a  tide-waiter.  He 
1  calleth  you  by  your  Christian  name,  to  im¬ 
ply  that  his  other  is  the  same  with  yonr 
own.  He  is  too  familiar  by  half,  yet  yon 
wish  he  had  less  diffidence.  With  half  the 
familiarity,  he  might  pa.sa  for  a  casual  de- 
]>endent ;  with  more  boldness,  he  would  be 
in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for  what  he  is. 
He  is  too  humble  for  a  friend,  yet  taketh 
on  him  more  state  than  befits  a  client.  lie 
is  a  worse  gm  st  than  a  country  tenant,  inas- 
mneh  as  he  bringeth  up  no  rent — yet  ’tis 
odds,  from  bis  gurb  and  demeanour,  that 
your  other  guests  take  him  for  one.  He  is 
asked  to  make  one  at  the  whist-table;  re- 
fuseth  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and — resents 
being  left  out.  When  the  company  break 
np,  he  proffered  to  go  for  a  coach — and  lets 
the  servant  go.  He  recollects  your  grand¬ 
father  ;  and  will  thrust  in  some  mean,  and 
quite  unimportant  .inecdote  of — the  family. 
He  knew  it  when  it  was  not  quite  so  flou¬ 
rishing  as  “  he  is  blest  in  seeing  it  now.’’ 
He  reviveth  past  situations,  to  institute 
what  he  calleth  —  favourable  comparisons. 
With  a  reflecting  sort  of  congratulation,  he 
will  inquire  the  price  of  your  furniture ;  and 
insults  yon  with  a  special  commendation  of 
your  window-curtains.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  urn  is  the  noore  elegant  shape,  but, 
after  all,  there  was  something  more  com¬ 
fortable  abuut  the  old  tea-kettle — which  yon 
must  remember.  He  dare  say  you  must  find 
a  great  convenience  in  having  a  carriage  of 
your  own,  and  appealed  to  your  lady  if  it  is 
not  so.  Inqnireth  if  you  have  had  your 
arms  done  on  vellum  yet;  and  did  not 
know  till  lately,  that  such  and  such  had 
been  the  crest  of  the  family.  His  memory 
is  unseasonable ;  bis  compliments  perverse ; 
his  talk  a  trouble ;  his  stay  pertinacious ;  and 
when  he  goeth  away,  you  dismiss  his  chair 
into  a  comer  as  precipitately  as  possible,  and 
feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and 
that  is — a  female  pour  relation.  You  may  do 
•omething  with  the  other;  you  may  pass  him 
off  tolerably  well ;  but  your  indigenl  she- 
rclative  is  hopeless.  “  He  is  an  old  hu¬ 
mourist,”  you  may  say,  “  and  affects  to  go 
threadbare.  His  circumstances  are  better 
than  folks  would  take  them  to  be.  You  are 
fond  of  having  a  character  at  yonr  table,  and 
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tral;  he  is  one.”  But  in  the  indications  of ! 
female  poverty  there  can  be  no  disf'uise.  No  j 
woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice. 
The  truth  must  out  without  shuflling.  “  She  : 
is  plainly  related  to  the  L— : — s;  or  what  j 
does  she  at  their  house?’’  She  is,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  your  wife’s  cousin.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case.  Her  f'arb  is 
somethin;'  between  a  ;'entlewoman  and  a 
beggar,  yet  the  fonner  evidently  predominates. 
She  is  most  provokingly  humble,  and  osten¬ 
tatiously  sensible  to  her  inferiority.  He  may 
require  to  be  repressed  sometimes — but  there  I 
is  no  raising  her.  Yon  send  her  soup  at ! 
dinner,  and  she  begs  to  be  helped — after  the 

gentlemen.  Mr - requests  the  honour 

of  taking  wine  with  her;  she  hesitates 
between  Port  and  Madeira,  and  chooses  the 
former — because  he  does.  She  calls  the  ser¬ 
vant  sir;  and  insists  on  not  troubling  him 
to  hold  her  plate.  The  housekeeper  pa¬ 
tronizes  her.  The  children's  governess  takes 


spoke,  but  she  was  not  there.  I  looked 
towards  the  grate  ;  a  dull  red  glimmer  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  fire,  and  of  light 
only  a  gleam  at  each  window,  rendered  the 
darkness  beyond  more  distinct. 

I  felt  my  way  to  the  fireplace,  and,  sitting 
down  upon  the  hearthrug,  leaned  my  bead 
against  the  chilly  marble  and  gazed  upon 
the  dying  embers.  There  was  not  a  sound 
in  the  room  except  the  occsisional  rustling  of 
the  cinders  as  they  sank  together  in  the 
grate. 

My  thoughts  flew  forth  and  gathered 
around  me  a  crowd  of  memories — ghosts  of 
the  past,  places,  and  beings,  and  words.  All 
the  Christmases  I  had  ever  spent  came  before 
me ;  all,  since  the  days  of  happy  infincy,  so 
full  of  mirth  and  glee,  when  sisters,  brothers, 
father,  mother,  all  laughed  and  played,  and 
sang  together — yes,  even  papa  and  mamma 
played  blind  man's  buff  and  turn  trencher 
with  as  great  a  zest  as  Tom  and  Dick ;  and 


upon  her  to  correct  her,  when  she  has  mis¬ 
taken  the  piano  for  a  harpsichord,  Ac.,  Ac. 

A  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  The  day  had  been 
sullen  and  dark,  but  in  that  seaside  valley  j 
the  air  had  a  mildness  which  at  that  season 
was,  to  me  at  least,  a  novelty.  Evening  was 
rendering  more  than  usually  sombre  the  sides 
of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vale 
that  bounded  our  narrow  view.  The  brown 
withered  fern  and  leafless  trees,  the  meadow  j 
at  the  hill's  foot,  tenanted  by  a  few  melan¬ 
choly  cows,  the  dark  evergreens  that  stood  ; 
like  funeral  mutes  beneath  the  windows,  the  { 
wind  soughing  with  a  heavy,  sobbing  sound  ' 
amongst  their  foliage,  and  now  and  then  | 
lifting  their  branches  with  a  wild,  sorrowful ' 
plunge  into  the  air;  the  moaning,  rushing ! 
voice  of  the  river,  falling  upon  the  ear  like  I 
the  suppressed  weeping  of  a  multitude  of 
spirits ;  the  slowly  moving  leaden-colonred 
clouds  that  rested  upon  the  hill-top;  these 
were  my  compunions  as  I  sat  by  the  drawing¬ 
room  window.  When  the  shsdtiws  were 
deepening  into  darkness,  1  looked  nut  until 
my  heart  became  oppressed  with  an  insup¬ 
portable  sadness,  and  then  I  turned  ronnd  to 
ask  Melwyn  to  sing  one  of  those  low  sweet  i 
airs  which  the  music  of  her  voice  always  ' 
rendered  doubly  harmonious  and  soothing,  j 

She  was  not  near  me.  I  strained  my  eyes 
into  the  gloomy  expanse  of  the  room.  1 


every  Christmas  had  been  but  another  jewel 
of  memory  to  add  to  the  store  of  loved  ones 
already  possessed.  Even  the  last  sad  one  in 
our  cottage  on  the  hill — passed  in  silence,  and 
watered  with  tears  for  tbe  absent  and  the 
dead — stood  there,  a  holy,  blessed,  beloved 
memory.  At  lead,  there  was  union  of  heart, 
if  bodies  were  divided ;  and  if  tears  were 
shed,  did  not  the  kisses  and  blessings  of  my 
mother  infuse  sweetness  even  into  tears, 
and  were  not  hers,  at  least,  softened  by  my 
presence  and  my  love  ? 

And  now,  thongh  to  me  she  was  still 
enshrined  in  the  centre  of  my  heart,  my  love 
for  her  only  added  a  fresh  sting  to  the  anguish 
of  my  heart  for  having  grieved  and  deserted 
her — for  what?  for  whom?  AlasI  for  a 
madness  that  .still  held  full  possession  of  me, 
and  to  which  I  could  not  even  force  my  lips 
to  say,  “  Depart.” 

Hark !  the  merry  bells  borne  on  the  wind 
seemed  even  to  enter  the  room  and  clang 
into  niy  ean',  “  IJejoice!  the  I.ord  is  come!" 
“Rejoice,"  my  trembling  lips  tried  to  reply; 
hut  at  the  word  I  threw  up  my  arms  and 
fell  prostrate,  sobbing  and  moaning,  upon  the 
floor.  • 

I  know  not  how  long  I  Uy  thus,  moaning 
out  my  mother’s  name,  whilst  another’s,  which 
it  was  madness  to  utter,  mingled  with  it, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Melwyn  cried, 
“.Sydney,  are  you  here?  Como  with  me 
into  the  Ciiim  to  see  how  some  of  the  old 
women  do  tliis  evening.” 


She  spoke  cheerfully;  her  voice  told  of 
•  heart  capable  of  happiness,  and  a  spirit 
whose  elasticity  conld  not  be  depressed.  I 
was  glad  of  the  darkness  that  concealed  my 
condition,  and,  choking  down  my  tears,  I 
tried  to  answer  as  cheerfully  as  she  spoke ; 
and,  running  up  stairs,  I  threw  on  a  shawl 
and  bonnet,  and  we  ran  out  quietly  by  the 
side  door. 

As  we  passed  the  servants’  windows,  we 
saw  them  busy  hanging  up  a  misletoe,  and 
heard  their  laughter  with  some  of  their  gos¬ 
sips  out  of  the  Cairn,  who  liad  stepped  up  to 
see  and  taste  in  anticipation  some  of  the  good 
cheer  for  the  morrow.  The  ruddy  glow  of 
the  fire  filled  the  place  and  shone  out  upon 
the  paths,  revealing  through  the  unclosed 
shutters  true  Christmas  stores  of  good  things, 
and  true  Christmas  faces  around  them. 

Doesn’t  it  look  cheerful  and  Christmas- 
like  ?  How  happy  they  all  seem,  and  how 
sweet  the  bells  sound!  I  feel  so  light¬ 
hearted  to-night.  Don’t  yon,  darling?” 

Alas!  no  ;  the  coldness  of  my  heart,  its 
dreary  loneliness,  sent  back  no  echo  of  the 
gladness  aronnd  me ;  it  did  not  even  respond 
to  that  dear  sister  who  had  become  my  all 
on  earth,  all  I  had  left  of  those  amongst 
whom  I  had  once  been  the  “  chiefest.” 

1  did  not  reply  to  her,  and  we  ran  down 
the  sombre  avenue  In  silence.  Arrived  in 
the  Cairn,  we  peeped  in  upon  one  or  two 
cheerful  firesides,  Melwyn  leaving  behind 
her  in  each  a  portion  of  her  own  joyousness, 
and  being  none  the  poorer  for  the  gift.  At 
last  we  came  to  a  cottage  on  the  quay,  whose 
darkened  window  gave  no  signs  of  the 
Christmas  gladness  of  its  neighbourhood. 
Its  occupant  was  not  absent,  for  the  door 
stood  opeu,  admitting  us  and  the  damp  sea- 
breezes  freely  into  the  silent  and  dreary  in¬ 
terior. 

“  Sally,”  cried  Melwyn,  “  where  are  you  ?” 
She  pushed  open  the  inner  door,  and  startled 
from  a  low  stool  a  woman  who  seemed  to  be 
huddling  together  a  group  of  children — a 
group  dismal  enough,  seen  even  by  the  dim 
twilight  that  peered  through  the  uncurtained 
window.  "  Deai^e,  Sally,  how  dark  yon 
are  1  Why  have  you  let  out  your  fire?  What 
is  the  matter?” 

"  Oh,  miss,  please  to  excuse  it ;  dear  me  I 
it  is  not  fit  for  you  to  come  into.  Here, 
miss  vach,  sit  here;  but  I’m  ashamed  to 
ask  yon  to  sit  down.  Dear  me! — ”  she 
went  on  in  a  confused  and  hurried  tone. 


apologizing  for  her  sorrow  and  poverty 
seemingly  more  distressed  that  we  had 
been  pained  by  seeing  it  than  that  she  had 
it  to  bear. 

Grieved  and  heartsick  at  the  chill  and 
misery  that  met  my  view,  I  stood  appalled 
and  helpless  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  tears 
streaming  silently  over  my  face.  Far  other¬ 
wise  my  sister ;  a  very  ministering  angel  in 
time  of  need,  she  ran  quickly  out,  and 
in  two  minutes  returned  with  a  lighted 
candle. 

Then  all  the  misery  of  the  place  was  fully 
revealed.  The  mother,  a  thin,  careworn 
woman,  regarded  us  with  a  deprecatory  and 
bewildered  air,  as  if  she  felt  her  poverty  to 
be  a  (rime ;  clinging  to  her,  and  staring  at 
us  with  hungry  eyes,  were  two  sparely  clad, 
meagre  boys,  whilst  a  baby  lay  wailing  in 
her  arms.  Upon  our  entrance,  they  had 
started  up  from  a  stool  in  the  comer  of  the 
fireplace.  The  grate  was  free  even  from 
ashes,  and  the  hearthstone  unsoiled  from  its 
last  washing ;  but  the  miserable  and  scanty 
furniture  of  the  room,  the  floor,  and  the 
walls,  were  purely  clean,  as  well  as  the 
children ;  but  there  was  a  damp  chill  over 
the  place — a  look  of  patient,  uncomplaining 
poverty  that  went  to  one’s  heart. 

“  Come,  Sally,  we’ll  have  a  fire,”  said 
Melwyn. 

“  Oh,  miss  vach,  but — ” 

“  Oh,  Sally  vach,  I  say  we  tciH,”  inter¬ 
rupted  my  sister,  with  a  pretty  air  of  posi¬ 
tiveness  ;  “come  you  and  all  the  children  up 
with  me  to  the  Cairn,  and  we’ll  pick  some 
sticks ;  I’ve  just  been  down  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  I  know  where  we  can  put  our  hands 
upon  some,  though  it  is  dark.” 

“  Oh,  miss,  but  mastyr  (master) ;  I  dare 
not  go.” 

“  Well,  then,  stay  here,  and  Sydney  and  I 
will  run  up  alone.  Don’t  say  a  word,  Sally, 
you  know  I  always  do  as  I  please.  But 
stop,  the  children  are  hungry.” 

^  she  ran  across  the  road  to  the  shop  of 
Molly  James,  who  sold  everything,  and  re-  ' 
turned  with  a  loaf.  “  There,  now,  let  them 
eat  that  until  we  return ;”  and  off  she 
tripped,  not  waiting  for  reply. 

Fortunately,  my  uncle  was  dining  out  that 
evening,  and  we  need  not  hurry  our  return 
for  dinner;  so  we  gathered  each  a  little  fagot  , 
of  wood  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  returning, 
soon  cheered  the  miserable  place  with  the  un¬ 
wonted  glow  of  a  wood  fire.  Then  out  weut 
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Melwyn  again,  having  first  told  Sally  to  put 
on  the  kettle,  and  returned  with  a  little 
packet  of  tea,  another  of  sugar,  a  little  jug 
of  milk,  a  fresh  loaf,  and  some  butter. 

"  There,  Sally,  you  shall  keep  Christmas 
to-night  as  well  as  the  rest,”  she  said ;  "  so 
he  qnick  and  put  out  the  tea-things.  Don't 
yon  hear  the  kettle  singing  ?” 

Sobbing,  smiliug,  and  thanking  all  at 
once,  Sally  hastened  to  obey ;  whilst  the 
cheerful  eyes  of  the  children,  as  they  warmed 
themselves  in  the  blaze,  was  a  sight  worth 
beholding.  And  how  happy  they  all  looked 
when  at  length  Melwyn  had  silenced  Sally's 
thanks,  and  they  were  all  placed  round  the 
table,  the  children  standing,  and  Sally  seated 
upon  the  stool  which  a  short  time  ago  she 
had  so  miserably  occupied  1 

“  And  now,  Sally,  Sydney  and  I  will  run 
and  gather  two  more  bundles  of  sticks  to 
last  you  over  to-morrow,  and  after  we  have 
dined  well  run  down  again  with  them.  1 
expect,”  she  added  to  me  as  we  left  the  cot¬ 
tage,  *'  that  we  shall  have  a  storm  now  from 
Mrs.  Jenkins  for  being  so  late.” 

“  Late  for  your  walk,  young  ladies,” 
said  a  voice  not  quite  unfamiliar  to  our 
ears. 

“  Oh,  dear !  is  it  you,  Mr.  Rowley  ?”  said 
Melwyn,  with  a  start. 

“  Yes  ;  just  in  time  to  see  yon  by  no  means 
hiding  your  candle  under  a  bushel,”  said  Mr. 
Rowley,  pointing  to  the  uncurtained  window, 
through  which  the  bright  blaze  permitted 
every  movement  within  to  be  observed. 

“  1  did  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Rowley  would 
have  played  the  tailor  of  Coventry,”  replied 
my  sister  somewhat  scornfully. 

“  1  did  not ;  I  only  glanced  in  passing, 
and  saw  the  comfortable  prospect  within, 
and  you,  there,  and  1  knew  the  rest.  He 
spoke  in  a  kind,  almost  afl'ectionate  tone,  as  a 
father  might. 

‘‘How  is  it  yon  are  here  to-night?”  she 
asked,  without  noticing  his  remark. 

“I  am  passing  through  towards  home, 
so,  whilst  we  bait,  1  was  going  to  run  down  to 
the  Cairn.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  very  glad.” 

And  so,  giving  an  arm  to  each,  he  came 
up  to  the  house  with  us. 

“  Is  that  woman  one  of  those  satellites  of 
whom  your  uncle  speaks.  Miss  Massingberd  ?” 
inquired  he  as  we  went  along. 

‘‘Yes,  I  suppose  ao;  poor  Sally!  Oh,  Mr. 
Rowley,  I  am  so  sorry  for  her;"  and  she 


went  on  to  tell  how  we  had  found  her  that 
evening,  ending  with,  ‘‘  What  can  be  done 
for  her  7  she  is  so  miserably  poor,  and  so  am 
I;  how  con  I  help  her?  She  owes  my 
uncle  three  pounds  for  rent,  and  she  is  in 
daily  dread  of  being  turned  out.  I  do  so 
wish  I  could  help  her ;  but  I  don’t  possess  a 
shilling  in  the  world  r 

“  Then  I  suppose  the  meal  of  this  evening 
was  furnished  by  your  sister  ?” 

‘‘  No,  oh  no,”  1  hastily  disclumed ;  “  it 
is  all  Melwyu’s.” 

“And  Melwyn’s  compassion  takes  leave 
to  solace  itself  out  of  your  uncle’s  larder? 
Romances  generally  instil  a  heroic  disregard 
of  meuni  and  (eum  in  like  cases;  but  we 
matter  of  fact  men  of  law  can’t  quite  see  the 
morality  of  such  sentimental  charity.”  He 
spoke  in  his  old  equital  tone. 

“  No,  indeed,”  I  interposed,  “  my  uncle’s 
larder  does  not  supply  my  sister’s  bounties, 
Mr.  Rowley;  you  are  wrong  to  speak  in  that 
way.  She  sold  a  brooch  mamma  gave  her  a 
little  time  ago  to  pay  for  things  she  had 
given  poor  people  ;  and  she’s  going  to  sell 
the  ring  that  Lewis  gave  her  to  pay  Molly 
James.” 

“  Ah,  well,  that  sounds  better  I”  he  re¬ 
plied  with  coolness.  “  Your  hand.  Miss 
Sydney ;”  for  I  had  in  my  indignation  with¬ 
drawn  it  from  his  arm;  “you  must  not 
break  your  toes  in  this  wretched  Cairn,  if  I 
am  a  cynical,  suspicions  old  fellow;  and 
we’ll  see  what  can  be  done  for  Sally.” 

Arrived  in  the  bouse,  Mrs.  Jenkins  met 
us  with  an  ominous  look,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion,  tartly  conveyed,  that  “  It  was  a  full 
hour  past  dinner  time.” 

“  Ob,  never  mind  as  my  uncle  is  out ;  no 
one  has  waited  but  ourselves,”  said  Mel¬ 
wyn.  “  Mr.  Rowley,  won’t  you  dine  with 
us?” 

“  No,  I  must  return  to  my  inn ;  the  horses 
will  be  ready.  Good  night  I  and  don’t  go 
out  so  late,  and  unprotected.” 

“  And  what  need  of  protection  amongst 
our  own  tenants?” 

“  Much ;  heed  wliat  1  say ;”  and  he  was 
gone. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  a  little 
sealed  envelope,  addressed  to  Melwyn,  was 
brought  into  the  dining  room. 

“Oh,  a  note  from  Mr.  Rowley  1”  She 
opened  it,  and  drew  out  a  five-pound  note, 
and  a  slip  of  paper,  bearing  the  words,  “  For 
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Sally,  Molly  James's  bill,  et  hoc  geuu*  | 
omnes.” 

,  “Dear,  kind,  good  Rowley!'*  she  cried,  | 
“be  is  the  best  man  living,  for  all  that  he's 
cross  and  disagreeable.  Oh  I  Sydney,  we’ll ! 
run  down  to  Sally  directly,  and  get  her  j 
some  culm,  and  give  her  money  fur  some  j 
meat  for  to-morrow and,  quite  forgetful  of 
his  parting  injunction,  off  she  ran,  and  1  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Sally’s  tears  of  joy  and  gr.ititude,  and  her 
blessings  upon  Mr.  Rowley  and  miss,  seemed 
likely  never  to  end;  and  then  she  fell  into 
the  oft-repeated  story  of  Will,  cherished  in 
her  heart  as  fondly  as  when,  ten  years  ago, 
a  handsome  sailor  lad,  he  had  married  her, 
and  been  for  seven  out  of  the  ten  her  own 
kind,  good,  loving  Will.  She  told  of  all 
their  happy  meetings  upon  his  various  re¬ 
turns  from  sea — of  theircomfortably  furnished 
cottage — of  their  well-dressed  children — of 
her  light  heart — of  her  joyous  life,  until 
Will  took  to  drinking ;  and  now,  when  he 
came  home,  it  was  not  until  he  bad  spent  all 
the  wages  earned  for  the  voyage,  and  then, 
mad  with  self-reproach  at  the  sight  of  her 
sufferings — for  he  still  dearly  loved  her — he 
would  be  off  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  doubtless 
promising  himself  to  act  better  the  next 
voyage.  But  it  was  always  the  same  tale 
repeated  ;  and  for  the  last  twelve  months  he 
had  not  come  at  all,  only  a  letter  bad  been 
sent  each  time,  just  when  he  sailed  again, 
deploring  Ids  conduct,  and  promising  amend¬ 
ment. 

“  But,  oh,  miss,  it  will  always  be  the 
same,”  she  sobbed,  “  unless  I  can  meet  him 
at  the  port,  and  bring  him  home  as  sooa  as 
he  lands.” 

“And  yon  shall,  Sally  vach,”  said  Jlel- 
wyn.  “  I’ll  keep  some  of  this  money  on 
purpose  for  your  journey.  When  does  he 
come  ?” 

“  Sometime  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
miss.” 

So  we  left  poor  Sally  rejoicing,  and  our¬ 
selves  brought  away  hearts  more  inclined  to 
spend  a  merry  Christmas  than  when  we  went 
oat — at  least  mine  was.  A  month  after¬ 
wards,  Sally  and  Will  came  up  to  the  Cairn 
to  bless  and  thank  my  darling  Melwyn  for 
having  been  the  angel  who  had  made  to  be 
sung  upon  their  hearth  the  Christmas  song 
of  peace  and  joy  ;  and  before  he  went  again 
to  sea.  Will  took  a  solemn  pledge  to  come  to 
Sally  at  once  when  he  should  again  land. 


licfure  be  tasted  a  drop  of  the  evil  spirit  that 
bad  caused  his  beloved  ones  so  much  sorrow. 

He  kept  his  word ;  and,  for  many  a  year 
afterwards,  Melwyn  received  from  Will  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  memorable  one 
when  he  and  his  had  been  rescued  by  her 
from  misery  and  degradation  ;  but  her  best 
reward  was  the  ruddy  cheeks  and  active 
;  limbs  of  the  children,  and  the  happy  face  of 
,  the  mother,  who  had  cowered  together  by 
’  tbe  empty  grate  that  miserable,  yet  happy, 
Christmas  Eve. 

MEtiGiE  May. 
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Bosk  at  ten.  Regretted  not  being  able 
to  lie  an  hour  longer.  Lamented  the  neces- 
j  sity  of  cleanliness.  Dressing  a  great  bore. 

■  Dogs  in  this  respect  happier  than  men. 

I  Watch-boxes  still  better. 

1  Breakfasted  till  eleven.  Sauntered  for 
half  an  hour,  and  played  with  the  cat.  N.B. 

1  She  scratched  both  my  hands. 

•  Half-past  eleven.  Sunk  in  an  arm-chair, 

I  with  a  novel,  read  the  same  page  three  times 
over,  and  fell  asleep.  Got  up  to  walk  to 
I  another  chair,  ami  was  told  I'd  a  hole  in 
i  my  stocking.  I  wonder  why  the  maid  does 
j  not  mend  them. 

i  Twelve.  Pluye<l  half  a  lesson  on  the 
;  piano.  What  can  Rossini  mean  by  writing 
I  such  ditffenit  music  ? 

One  o’clock.  Took  up  a  needle  and 
I  thread,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the 
;  cattle  feeding  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
;  Cows  lead  happy  lives.  I  wonder  why  man 
i  does  not  ruminate. 

At  two.  Luncheon. 

Three.  Forced  to  walk  out.  I  hate  ex¬ 
ercise.  Was  told  my  petticoat  is  longer 
than  my  gown ;  but  what  does  that  signify  ? 

Half-past  four.  Very  tired  and  hungry, 
i  Played  again  with  the  cat.  Made  Fidelc, 

■  the  French  poodle,  fetch  a  stick  three  times 
I  out  of  the  water.  N.  B.  Fidele  tore  my 

glove  to  piece-'.  I  wish  my  brother  had  been 
by  to  take  it  from  him. 

Five.  Played  at  scratch-cradle,  and  then 
t  three  games  of  Trou-madame  till  dressing 
time.  Can't  think  why  mamma  does  not 
allow  me  a  maid  to  dress  me.  N.B.  Scolded 
'  for  throwing  my  hair-papers  about  the  room. 
I  What  has  the  housemaid  to  do  but  gather 
.  them  up  7  It’s  monstrous  tiresome  to  be 
I  scolded. 
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Six.  Dinner.  After  coffee  sat  still  doing 
nothing  till  bed  time.  Thought  half-past 
ten  would  never  come.  Weut  to  bed  very 
tired.  N.B.  Doing  nothing  is  extremely 
troaUaMme,  and  I  hate  it  exceedingly.  But 
then  what  can  one  do  ? 


UTERARY  NOTICES. 

Health  and  BeatUg.  By  Madam  Campum. 
— ^Thia  is  a  handsome  book,  iu  which  is  laid 
down  the  rules  by  which  health  and  beauty 
may  be  reconciled  at  that  shrine  of  woman’s 
solicitude  —  the  toilette  table.  Madam 
Camplin  is  undoubtedly  right  in  her  cou- 
clusions,  both  as  to  the  health  and  the 
beauty,  and  our  readers  might  spend  a  pro¬ 
fitable  hour  in  perusing  them. 

The  Aqaavivarium,  Frtslt  and  Marine. 
By  £.  Lank.i:stei{,  M.D.  Robert  Hardwicke, 
Ouke-strcet,  Piccadilly.  —  The  new  rage 
rages  still  ;  and  really  seems  destined  to 
survive  the  cold  winter  mouths,  when  water- 
tanks,  and  water-plants,  and  cold-blooded 
frogs,  and  little  fishes,  are  certainly  not  the 
most  comfortable  objects  of  contemplation. 
Doubtless,  however,  if  one  cannot  go  down 
to  the  sea-side,  there  to  behold  the  “  wonders 
of  the  shore,"  and  of  the  pools  and  puddles 
that  there  lie,  it  is  convenient  to  have  the 
sea  and  its  wouders  brought  to  yon,  with 
opportunities  for  observation,  even  while  with 
the  cheerful  morning  roll,  or  comfortable 
though  vulgar  rasher,  you  lighten  the  gloom 
of  December.  To  all  who  take  this  view  of 
the  matter,  we  may  be  allowed  to  recom¬ 
mend  Dr.  Lankester's  manual.  It  is  the 
completest  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

Hallat*  Xatnral  History  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  Orr  and  Co. — A  thorough  good 
elemental  work  on  natural  history  has  been 
wanted  for  a  long  time.  The  “  natural  histo¬ 
ries"  hitherto  accessible  have  all  one  of  two 
faults  for  the  beginner — they  are  either  too 
meagre  or  too  recondite.  Dallas's  history, 
therefore,  which  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  hut  without  doubt  the  best  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published  in  England,  is  a  book 
to  be  welcom^  by  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
oosipetent  knowledge  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  without  going  into  the  study  with 
piwfaiiioual  intentions.  We  regret,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  book  has  not  been  better  illus¬ 
trated.  The  engravings  are  rarely  good — in 
some  cases  execrable ;  and  they  are  selected 


with  very  little  attention  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  subject. 

The  History  of  our  Cat  Asjmsia.  By 
Bessie  Rayner  Pakkks.  llhistr.ated  by 
Annie  Leioh  Smith.  Bosworth  and  Har¬ 
rison. — Here  is  a  dainty  little  thing,  by  a 
poetess  who  is  also  a  painter,  and  very 
happily  illustrated  by  the  poetess’s  friend — 
(the  Helen  of  the  story  7) — who  is  a  painter 
too.  The  book  is  full  of  the  light  of  a 
quiet,  sunny  humour,  tinted,  not  obscured, 
by  poetic  fancy ;  and  the  price  is  reckoned 
in  pence.  We  have  caught  our  own  tor¬ 
toiseshell  with  her  quaint  little  nose  at  the 
cover,  which  we  take  to  be  proof  that  the 
story,  as  well  as  the  engraving,  is  permeated 
by  the  true  cat-spirit.  Our  little  nephew  is 
of  the  same  opinion. 

BARBER-ISM  IN  BRITTANY. 

Stroelino  through  the  scene  (says  a 
traveller  in  Brittany),  my  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  crowd  round  a  half-ruined 
house.  Wedging  my  way  to  the  entrance, 
1  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
room  armed  with  a  formidable  pair  of 
scissors,  with  which  he  was  clipping  the 
hair  from  a  girl's  head  with  a  rapidity  and 
dexterity  bespeaking  long  practice.  For 
not  only  was  the  operation  performed  witli 
almost  bewildering  quickness,  but  when  the 
girl  was  'liberated  her  head  assumed  the 
appearance  of  having  been  shaved.  There 
was  great  laughing  among  the  peasants  as 
she  emerged  from  the  house,  leaving  the 
long  tresses  in  the  hands  of  the  hair- 
merchant;  who,  after  combing  them  care¬ 
fully,  wound  them  up  in  a  wreath  and  placed 
them  in  a  basket  already  nearly  half  full  of 
hair.  For,  as  I  heard,  he  had  been  driving 
a  highly  profitable  trade  aU  the  day ;  and 
girls  were  still  coming  iu  willing,  and  in 
some  cases  apparently  eager,  to  exchange 
their  fine  chevelures — which  would  have 
been  the  glory  of  girls  anywhere  but  in 
Brittany — for  three  poor  little  handkerchiefs 
of  gaudy  hues,  scarcely  worth  a  dosen  sous. 
This  terrible  mutilation  of  one  of  woman's 
most  beautiful  gifts  distressed  me  consider¬ 
ably  at  first ;  but  when  1  beheld  the  perfect 
iodifiierence  of  the  girls  to  the  loss  of  their 
hair,  and  remembered  how  studiowly  they 
conceal  their  tresses,  my  feelings  uadsrwent 
a  change,  and  I  looked  at  lei^;th  upon  the 
wholesale  cropping  as  rather  amusing  than 
otherwise. 
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THE  RISTORI  MANTLE. 


Tin  Riltori  MAntle,  like  the  tragedienne  whoM 
name  It  bears,  is  now  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  popuiar  mantie  of  the  season.  It  is  cer. 
tatniy  rery  graceful  and  becoming  to  almost 
ereiT  flgore,  besides  being  particularly  com¬ 
fortable. 

The  material  is  cloth,  trimmed  with  velrel 
round  the  mantle  and  sleeve,  and  with  pointed 
bretelies  of  the  same.  These  may  or  may  not  be 
trimmed  with  fringe.  Doable  buttons  and 
clastic  loops  fasten  it  down  the  front.  They  are 


not  so  large  as  those  usually  seen.  The  fancy 
plush  ribbons  so  much  in  vogue  may  bo  substi- 
tiitsd  for  velvet  in  the  IMstori  Mantle. 

EMBROIDERED  HANDKERDHIEF. 

Matikials. — Fine  French  cambric,  and  the 
royal  embroidery  cotton,  scarlet  and  white,  of 
Messrs.  W.  Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby.  For  trans¬ 
parent  cambric.  No.  80  should  be  used. 

The  mixture  of  scarlet  and  white  cotton  in 
the  embroidery  of  handkerchief  is  so  fashion- 
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able,  that  we  think  a  nultable  (le^ign  will  ba 
generally  acceptable.  We  give  the  aecrton  of 
Uie  fnll  elce,  so  that  the  entire  handkerchief  can 
be  marked  from  it. 

Patterns  for  this  sort  of  embroidery  should 
always  be  of  a  simple  character.  In  this  one,  the 
outer  edge  of  the  double  scallop  sliould  be  scar, 
let,  and  the  inner  one  in  white.  The  spots 
should  be  scarlet,  as  well  as  the  veinings  of  the 
leaves. 

In  working  the  spots,  be  careful  to  raise  them 
well,  and  you  may  pass  the  thread  at  the  back 
from  one  to  another. 

The  design  would  look  very  well  in  white 
cotton  only;  and  we  do  not  rerommend  any 
colour  in  combination  with  it  but  scarlet.  (Ireen, 
blue,  and  buff  never  wash  well. 

RICH  CROCHET  EDGING. 

Hatseials _ For  petticoats  and  children’s 

drawers,  the  boar's  head  crochet  cotton,  No.  10  or 
14,  of  Messrs.  W.  Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby.  For 
toilet  and  curtain  trimmings.  No.  2  or  4  may  be 
used. 

Make  a  chain  of  the  required  length. 

1st _ X  I  dc,  2  ch,  miss  2,  1  ilc  in  the  same 

stitch,  2  ch,  miss  0,  X. 

2nd  and  2rd  rows  arc  single  crochet  on  every 
stitch. 

4th _ X  7  sc,  3  ch,  miss  2,  3  sc,  3  ch,  miss  2^  I 

sc,  3  ch,  miss  2, 3  sc,  3  ch,  miss  2,  X. 

5th _ X  1  dc  on  1st  of  7  sc,  miss  1,  dc  on  next, 

miss  I,  dc  on  next,  miss  1,  dc  on  next,  4  ch,  miss 
1,  3  sc  on  centre  of  3  ch,  6  ch,  2  sc  on  centre  of 
next  3, 5  ch,  2  sc  on  centre  of  next  2,  4  ch,  x. 

<th. — X  sc  on  each  of  the  four  dc,  and  on  two 
chain  beyond,  5  ch,  2  dc  under  next  loop  of  ch,  5 
ch,  2  dc  under  next,  5  ch,  2  dc  under  next,  5  ch, 

2  sc  on  last  two  of  the  next  chain,  x. 

7th _ X  dc  over  Ist  dc  in  the  5th  row,  1  ch,  dc 

over  next,  1  ch,  dc  over  next,  I  ch,  dc  over  iisxt, 

4  ch,  2  dc  under  loop,  5  ch,  2  dc  under  next,  5 
ch,  2  dc  under  next,  ch,  2  dc  under  next,  4  ch,  x. 

8th _ x  sc  on  each  of  the  first  nine  .stiiches  of 

tlie  last  row,  3  ch,  2  sc  on  centre  of  next  loop,  3  ch, 
sc  on  centre  ot  next  loop,  3  ch,  sc  on  centre  of 
next  loop,  3  ch,  2  sc  on  last  two  of  next  loop,  x, 
9th.— Sc. 

10th _ x  sc  on  the  3nd  stitch  ot  last  row  and  on 

the  next,  5  eh,  miss  2,  2  sc,  3  ch,  miss  1,  2  sc,  5  ch, 
miss  2,  2  sc,  3  ch,  miss  1,  2  sc,  7  ch,  miss  4,  2  sc, 

3  ch,  miss  1,  2  sc,  5  ch,  miss  '2, 2  sc,  3  ch,  miss  2. 

11th _ X  2  dc  under  the  first  chain  of  5,  7  ch,  2 

se  nnder  next  chain  of  5,  2  tc  under  the  chain  of 
7,  3  ch,  pu  the  hook  in  the  second  of  the  treble 
crochet  stitches  Just  done,  and  work  2  temore,  18 
ch,  2  tc  under  same  chain  of  7,  3  ch,  put  the  hook 
In  the  last  and  work  2  niore,  3  ch,  2  sc  under  next 
loop  of  6,  7  ch,  X. 

12tb _ X  2  sc  under  chain  of  7,  6  ch,  put  the 

hook  through  the  3rd  of  the  chain,  2  ch,  1  sc  on 
2nd  of  18  ch,  another  on  the  3rd,  5  ch,  I  sc  on 
the  7th,  1  more  sc,  15  ch,  miss  llth,  2  sc,  5  ch,  2 
se  on  I8tb  and  17th  of  the  18,  C  cli,  put  the  hook 
In  3rd,  2  se,  2  sc  nnder  chain  of  7,  7  ch,  x.  This 
row  finished  fasten  your  thread  to  the  sixth  of 
the  15  eh,  4  ch,  I  sc  on  next  stitch,  4  ch,  miss  I, 
1  sc,  4  ch,  se  on  next.  Fasten  off  the  thread.  Do 
three  loops  in  this  way  on  every  point. 

13th. — A  2  sc  under  the  chain  of  5,  6  ch,  slip 
'  ha  hook  in  the  3rd,  2  ch,  1  sc  on  2nd  of  15,  1  se 
n  next,  C  ch,  slip  the  hook  in  tlie  3rd,  and  do  two 


more  chain,  I  sc  on  the  middle  of  the  first  little 
chain,  6  ch,  slip  the  hook  in  the  3rd,  and  do  six 
more  chain,  slip  the  hook  in  the  third,  and  do  6 
more,  slip  the  hook  in  the  3rd  and  do  2  more,  1  sc 
on  the  3rd  loop  of  the  point,  6  ch,  slip  the  hook 
in  the  3rd,  2  more,  1  sc  on  the  llth  stitch,  1  more 
sc,  8  ch,  slip  the  hook  In  the  3rd,  2  ch,  1  sc  on 
the  4th  of  the  chain  of  6,  1  sc  on  next,  6  ch,  slip 
the  hook  in  the  3rd,  3  ch,  2  sc  on  the  centre  of 
the  chain  of  7,  7  ch,  slip  the  hook  In  the  4th,  3 
ch,  x. 

The  X  X  Indicate  repetitions  between  them.  Sc 
is  single  crochet.  Dr,  double  crochet.  Tc,  treble 
crochet. 


THE  DOCTOR. 

FIT  8.— (COitCLUDKD.) 

Fainimg  Fit$  are  sometimes  very  dangerous, 
and  at  others  perfectly  harmless;  the  question  of 
danger  depending  altogether  upon  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them,  and  which  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  various.  For  instance,  fainting  pro- 
duced  by  disease  of  the  heart  is  a  very  serious 
symptom  indeed ;  whereas  that  arising  from  some 
slight  cause,  such  as  the  stght  of  blood,  &c.,  need 
cau.se  no  alasm  whatever.  The  symptoms  of 
simple  fainting  are  so  well  known  tnat  it  would 
be  quite  supertliions  to  enumerate  them  here. 
The  Ireoimrnt  consists  In  laying  the  patient  at 
full  length  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  upon  a 
level  with  the  re.st  of  his  body,  loosening  e\  ery- 
thlng  about  the  neck,  dashing  cold  water  into 
the  face,  and  sprinkling  vinegar  and  water  about 
the  mouth,  applying  smelling  salts  to  the  nose 
and,  when  the  patient  Is  able  to  swallow.  In 
giving  a  little  warm  brandy  and  water,  or  about 
twenty  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  water. 

//pUfriff _ T'hese  fits  take  place  for  the  moat 

part  in  young,  nervous,  unmarried  women.  They 
happen  much  less  often  in  married  women ;  and 
even  (In  some  rare  cases  indeed)  in  men.  Young 
women  who  arc  subject  to  these  fits  are  apt  to 
think  that  they  arc  suffering  from  “all  the  ills 
that  tiesh  is  heir  to;”  and  the  false  symptoms  of 
disease  which  they  show  are  so  like  the  ti  ue  ones, 
that  It  is  often  exceedingly  diflienit  to  det'-et  the 
difference.  The  fits  themselves  arc  mostly  pre¬ 
ceded  by  great  depression  of  spirits,  shedding  ot 
tears,  sickness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  &c.  A 
pain,  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven  in.  Is  ^so  often 
felt  at  one  parllcular  part  of  the  head.  In  almost 
all  coses,  when  a  fit  is  coming  on,  pain  Is  felt  on 
the  left  side.  This  pain  rises  gradually  until  it 
reaches  the  throat,  and  then  gives  the  patient  a 
sensation  as  if  she  had  a  pellet  there,  which  pre¬ 
vents  her  from  breathing  properly,  and,  in  tact, 
seems  to  threaten  actual  suffocation.  The  pa¬ 
tient  now  generally  becomes  Insensible,  and 
faints.  The  body  is  thrown  about  In  all  direc¬ 
tions,  froth  Issues  from  the  month.  Incoherent 
expressions  are  uttered,  and  fits  of  laughter, 
crying,  or  screaming,  take  place.  When  the  tt 
Is  going  off,  the  patient  mostly  cries  bitterly; 
sometimes  knowing  ell,  end  at  otheri  nothing, 
of  what  has  taken  place,  and  feeling  generu 
soreness  all  over  tlie  body.  Tnatmtnt  during  tkt 
JU.  Piece  the  body  in  the  same  poaltiun  as  for 
eimplo  fslnilng,  and  treat,  In  othar  respects,  as 
directed  In  the  article  on  Epilepsy.  Ahragt  mil 
looun  tht  palunCt  stays;  and,  when  sbe  is  re- 
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coTering,  and  able  to  swallow,  giro  twenty  drops 
of  sal  volatile  in  a  little  water.  The  qfter  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  cases  is  very  varions.  If  the  pa> 
tient  is  of  a  strong  constitution,  she  should  live 
on  pWn  diet,  take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  take 
occasional  doses  of  castor  oil,  or  an  aperient 
mixture,  such  as  that  described  as  “  No.  1”  in 
previous  numbers.  It,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  the 
patient  is  weak  and  delicate,  she  will  require  a 
different  mode  of  treatment  altogether.  Good 
nourishing  diet,  gentle  exercise,  cold  baths,  occa¬ 
sionally  a  dose  of  No.  3  myrrh  and  aloes  pills  at 
night,  and  a  dose  of  compound  iron  pills  twice  a 
day.  [As  to  the  myrrh  and  aloes  pills  (No.  3), 
ten  grains  made  into  two  pills  are  a  dose  for  a 
full  grown  person.  Of  the  compound  iron  pills 
(No.  4),  the  dose  for  a  ftill  grown  person  is  also 
ten  grains,  made  into  two  pills.]  In  every  case, 
amusing  the  mind,  and  avoiding  all  causes  of 
over-excitement,  are  of  great  service  in  bringing 
about  a  permanent  cure. 

The  principal  object  of  these  articles,  however, 
being  merely  to  instruct  people  how  to  act 
during  great  emergencies  until  professional  aid 
can  be  obtained,  and  as,  however  plainiy  a  work 
of  this  kind  may  be  written,  it  is  altogether  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  non-professional  reader  under¬ 
stand  disease  and  its  treatment  in  ail  its 
variations  and  conditions.  It  would  be  quite 
superfluous,  and  perhaps  even  harmful,  to  say 
much  about  the  after-treatment  of  this  or  any 
other  case. 

POISONS 

shall  be  the  next  subject  for  remark;  and  we 
introduce  more  detailed  instructions  for  the 
treatment  of  jmrsons  poisoned  by  giving  a  simple 
lAtt  the  Principal  Poisont,  uith  their  Antidotei 
'  or  Remediet. 


Oil  Of  Vitriol 
Aqua  Fortis 
Spirit  of  Salt 

F.raetlc  Tartar 


Magnesia,  Chalk,  Soap  and 
Water. 

Oily  Drinks,  Solution  of  Oak 
liark. 


Salt  of  Lemons  1 
or  V 

Acid  of  Sugar  ) 

Prussic  Acid  | 

Pearlash  'I 

Soap- Lees  | 
Smelling  Salts  I 
Nitre  j 

Hartshorn  j 
Sal  Volatile  j 
Arsenic  ] 

Fly  Powder,  or  I 
White  Arsenic  [ 
King's  Yellow,  or  j 
Yellow  Arsenic  J 
Mercury  ^ 

Corrosive  Subli-r 
mate  ( 

Calomel  .  j 


Opium 

Laudanum 


Lead  ] 

White  Lead  ( 

Sugar  of  Lead  C 

Goulard'sExtract; 

Copper 

Blue  Stone 

Verdigris 

Zinc 

Iron 

Henbane 
Hemlock 
Nightshade 
Foxglove 
Poisonous  Fooil 


Chalk,  Whiting,  Lime,  or 
Magnesia  and  Water,  ^me- 
times  an  Emetic  Draught. 

Pump  on  back.  Smelling  Salts 
tonose,  Artiflcial  Breathing, 
Chloride  of  Lime  to  nose. 


Lemon  Juice,  and  Vinegar 
and  Water. 


Emetics,  Lime  Water,  Soap 
and  Water,  Sugar  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  Oily  Drinks. 


Whites  of  Eggs,  Soap  and 
Water. 

Emetic  Draught,  Vinegar  and 
Water,  dashing  Cold  Water 
on  cliest  and  face,  walking 
up  and  down  for  two  or 
three  hours. 

Epsom  Salts,  Castor  Oil, 
Emetics. 


Whites  of  Eggs.  Sugar  and 
Water,  Castor  Oil,  Gruel. 

Lime  Water,  Chalk  and  Water, 
Soap  and  Water. 

-  Magnesia,  Warm  Water. 

Emetics  and  CastorOil,  Bran¬ 
dy  and  Water,  If  necessary. 

Emetics  and  Castor  Oil. 
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BY  THE 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

STRICKEK  HOME. 

At  the  moment  when  Aurelie  turned  away 
t'rom  home,  Richard  Maberly,  who  had  been 
rambling  about  the  churchyard  in  an  aimleee, 
wandering  way,  entered  the  church  at 
lelington.  Walking  up  the  aiale  as  if  he  had 
no  business  to  trespass  there,  even  eyeing 
the  beadle  furtively,  with  a  suspicion  that  he 
would  turn  him  out  if  he  knew  all,  Maberly 
at  length  cast  a  side  glance  towards  the 
place  in  which  Charlotte  usually  sat,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  she  was  not  there.  No  matter, 
said  Maberly,  when  he  had  recovered  from 
the  first  surprise;  an  accident  had  surely 
detained  her,  and  she  would  come  in  in  some 
fit  interval  of  the  service.  But  the  parson 
prayed,  the  parson  preached,  and  still  Char¬ 
lotte  was  not  there  to  hear.  Presently,  when 
No.  9  Vou  V. 
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Maberly  thought  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  got  through,  the  service  concluded,  and 
the  organist  began  to  play  out  the  people. 
However,  he  did  not  play  out  the  old- 
fasbioned  bonnet  nor  the  fur  tippet  that 
time. 

“  It  is  very  odd,”  said  Maberly  to  falmsei:, 
as  the  sexton  locked  the  doors  of  the  church, 
and  left  him  alone  on  the  steps.  “  It  is  very 
oddl”  “Oddi”  echoed  his  inmost  heart, 
“  it  is  more  than  that — it  seems  ominous  to 
me  r  And,  in  fact,  Maberly  found  it  vain 
to  endeavour  to  smother  the  idarm  occasioned 
by  Charlotte’s  absence.  The  understanding 
which  existed  between  them  was  so  perfect 
(though  not  a  word  had  been  exchanged  on 
the  subject,  or  on  any  other,  for  many  a  year) 
that  Maberly  was  sure  she  must  have  known 
be  would  Im  there;  and  he  felt  there  was 
such  consolation  to  both  in  thus  hailing  ia 
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eight  from  time  to  time,  a*  they  beat  pain-  I 
fiSly  on  their  several  tracks  across  the  | 
troubled  waters,  that  he  could  not  conceive  i 
of  her  voluntarily  abandoning  the  opportunity.  ! 
Furthermore,  her  life  was  so  even,  so  sadly  | 
regular,  so  little  subject  to  accident,  that 
what  chance  could  arise  to  prevent  her 
coming?  There  were,  indeed,  two  good 
reasons  for  it — only  two,  but  very  sufficient ; 
illness  and  death.  The  thought  came  slowly 
and  coldly  into  Maberly's  mind.  He  imme- 
Itiiately  pictured  Charlotte  lying  a-sick>bed, 

'  fnendiess  and  solitary  as  she  was,  with  no 
companion  but  her  melancholy  history — lying 
etill  wanting  for  the  night,  lying  still  watching 
for  the  morning.  Oppressed  with  this  idea, 
Maherly  went  rambling  up  and  down  the 
streets,  till  at  length  be  determined  te  go 
and  see  whether  the  shutters  were  really  np 
at  the  old  honse,  or  whether  the  dim  light 
of  the  sick-room  was  burning  there. 

He  went  accordingly,  looked  straight  befsre 
him  till  he  came  quite  opposite  hoose,  i 
and  then  cast  a  jaunty  casnal  look  at  the  | 
windows.  The  ahotters  were  net  np,  and  I 
there  was  no  light  visible ;  bnt  then  it  was  j 
hardly  dark.  Maberly  therefore,  still  nn- 1 
satisfied,  took  a  long  walk  round  about  the  | 
fields,  much  meditating  as  he  went.  At  | 
length  it  was  quite  dark,  and  he  returned,  | 
hoping  to  see  a  cheerful  reflection  on  Char-  i 
lotte's  window -curtains,  and,  perhaps,  a  ' 
shadow  on  them.  Judge,  then,  how  he  was  | 
shocked,  when,  on  approaching  the  house  ! 
again,  he  saw  that  the  curtains  were  not 
drawn  at  all,  and  that  the  windows  looked  | 
blacker  than  the  darkness,  and  gloomier  than 
the  night.  >Vhat,  said  he  to  himself,  shud¬ 
dering,  could  be  the  meaning  of  that?  Soli¬ 
tary  people  had  been  known  to  live  quietly 
BO  long,  that  the  habit  extended  over  their 
latest  moment — who  died,  as  they  lived, 
almost  without  knowing  it,  certainly  unknown 
to  the  world.  Kow  could  it  be  that  Charlotte 
Weirdon — 0  vision  in  a  sunbonnet ! — could 
it  be  that  Charlotte  Weirdon  had  so  slipped 
from  her  sorrows,  and  lay  there  visible  to  the 
stars  alone — none  knowing  it  bnt  the  stars 
alone,  looking  through  the  blank  windows 
upon  the  poor  corpse  ? 

Richard  Maberly  thought  all  this,  and 
asked  himself  the  question,  as  he  passed  and 
repassed  the  old  honse,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
blank,  vacaut,  dead-staring  window  of  Char¬ 
lotte's  room.  And  surely  some  secret  intel¬ 
ligence  did  seem  to  pats  between  it  and  the 


stars  in  the  blue  vault  above.  What  it  might 
be  he  strove  to  discover,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  anxiously,  and  at  length  almost 
expected  that  they  would  reveal  to  him  the 
fact  that  Charlotte  lay  dead  and  alone. 

When  bis  fancy  became  stietebed  to  this 
point,  however,  it  fell  again;  and  then  came 
the  suggestion,  that,  while  the  fe.irs  he  had 
been  indulging  were  very  natural,  they  were 
rather  improbable — that  it  was  at  any  rate 
mere  likely  that  Charlotte  had  been  arrested 
on  her  way  to  church  by  seme  chance  or 
other,  and  was  detained  from  heme  a  little 
longer  than  usual.  Satisfied  by  this  idea, 
and  resisting  the  temptation  of  knocking  at 
the  door,  the  bewildered  man  turned  back  on 
his  homeward  way. 

Arrived  near  home  again,  Maberly,  to  his 
•nrprise,  felt  a  sudden  recurrence  of  the  sen- 
satioBs  he  bad  experienced  after  leaving  the 
church  at  Islingtou.  Just  the  same  vague 
dread,  the  tame  iuipatient  anxiety,  the  same 
feeling  of  irreparable  loss,  of  slow-falling 
bnt  sure  doom,  such  as  murderers  feel,  or 
those  who  murder  in  a  dream — all  the  same 
emotioDS,  in  fact,  filled  the  old  sinner’s  mind; 
and  when  he  came  near  the  door  he  looked 
np,  half  expecting  that  bis  own  honse  w  ould 
wear  the  ssme  ghostly  appear.nnce  as  Char¬ 
lotte's.  Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  the 
least.  With  a  shock,  he  saw  his  half  formed 
expectation  wholly  answered ;  !'<  r  07,  Cheyne- 
walk  was  dark  and  still,  and  the  uncurtained 
casements  stared  blank  down  nt  in  the  river, 
as  if  they  would  never  rcccMr  from  their 
surprise.  And  well  they  might,  considering 
what  they  bad  seen  there.  Maberly  trembled 
violently.  The  whole  house  could  not  look 
so  desolate  by  chance,  and  it  troa  so  desolate- 
looking  that  he  could  no  mure  think  of 
ringing  at  the  bell  than  you  would  think  of 
rapping  at  the  gate  of  Mr.  Hood’s  Haunted 
Honse;  but  he  bad  a  private  key  in  bis 
pocket,  and  noiselessly  be  let  himself  in. 

Evans,  and  her  colleagues  of  the  kitchen- 
let  ns  not  forget  the  knife-boy,  for  his  was 
the  indignation  that  knows  no  bounds — heard 
their  master  walk  up  the  garden  and  open 
the  door.  They  knew  his  footstep,  hasty 
and  unsteady  as  it  was ;  bnt  they  only  looked 
at  each  other  by  the  expiring  light  of  the  fire, 
and  did  not  stir.  There  was  no  sound  in  the 
house  then,  when  Richard  entered,  not  a 
shuffle,  not  a  whisper.  He  would  have  called 
Mrs.  Evans,  bnt  the  unhappy  man  was  so 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  som 
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calamity  bad  befalleu  him  that  his  lips  were 
sealed. 

Instinctively,  he  went  up  stairs  at  once  to 
Aurelie’s  room.  Opening-tbe  door  as  cau¬ 
tiously  as  if  in  that  room  be  kept  the  secrets 
of  his  life,  he  looked  in  :  dull,  sullen  gloom, 
dead  silence,  and  no  more.  Uut  Aurelie's 
bridal  clothes  lay  scattered  on  the  floor,  as 
she  cast  them  off ;  and  very  forlorn  they 
looked,  as  though  they  were  indeed  the  robes 
of  her  innocence,  cast  off  also.  And  then 
the  window  was  open ;  and  the  night-winds, 
still  playing  in  the  hangings  of  baby's  bed, 
whispered  mournfully.  Maberly  clasped  his 
hands  together  as  he  stood  iu  the  auddle  of 
the  room  and  gazed  round  at  all  this,  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  starlight.  He  clasped  his 
hands  together,  and  his  spirit  began  to  sicken 
and  to  melt  away ;  a  warm  faint  air  swept 
past  his  eyes  and  blinded  them ;  and  then 
they  were  opened  again,  and  he  saw  perfectly 
at  last.  Aurelie  gone!  Bat  still  there  was 
mercy  in  the  administration  of  this  just 
and  proper  punishment ;  for  he  did  not  yet 
know  how  and  with  whom  Anrelie  had  gone 
away.  He  approached  the  table  with  an  idea 
that  a  letter  might  lie  there  for  hiaa;  and  as 
he  crossed  the  room  something  nnnsual  grated 
nnder  his  boot.  Stooping  to  pick  it  up,  he 
went  to  the  window  with  it,  and  Aniidie's 
wedding-ring  slid  down  his  finger.  She  had 
already  taken  it  again  from  the  casket,  when 
Charlas  suddenly  entered  the  room,  startling 
it  ont  of  her  hand.  It  fell  to  the  floor,  and 
there  it  remained  for  Kicbatid  Ifaberly  to 
tread  i^mu. 

What  denbt  eeald  now  remain  ?  Anrelie 
was  indasd  gone.  He  felt  it  most  be  so ; 
there  was  the  proof  of  it,  braised  and  dis¬ 
graced,  on  his  own  finger.  But  not  a  spark 
of  anger  was  struck  in  her  husband's  mind. 
He  clasped  his  hands  together  once  more, 
and  said,  "  God's  will  be  done.  My  punish¬ 
ment  is  complete.  I  am  repaid  in  my  own 
coin :  dishonoured  and  abandoned  as  I  dis¬ 
honoured  and  abandoned.”  He  sat  down  on 
the  bedside,  stupidly  played  with  the  ring, 
and  almost  began  to  shed  tears. 

Mrs.  Evans,  overcoming  at  length  the 
nervous  condition  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown  by  her  mistress’s  flight,  came  up  with 
a  lighted  candle.  She  tapped  at  the  door, 
but  received  no  answer.  She  went  into  the 
room ;  her  master  was  so  deeply  buried  in 
his  astonishment,  intently  bending  the  ring 
backward  and  forward  the  while,  that  he  did 


not  notice  her.  The  light,  however,  arrested 
bis  attention  ;  he  looked  up  quickly,  with  a 
painfully  eager  expression  of  hope,  and  cried, 

“  Who’s  that  ?” 

“Mr.  Charles,”  answered  the  bewildered 
housekeeper. 

“  Mr.  Charles,”  repeated  her  master  vaguely, 
rising  and  coming  forward,  as  if  to  meet  her 
meaning. 

“Yes,  sir.  I  was  at  chapel  myself,  but 
Susan  and  liobert  both  saw  him.” 

“  Saw  whom  ?”  interposed  Maberly. 

“  Him,  sir,  yon  know.  They  don't  know 
how  he  got  into  the  house,  Susan  and  Robert 
don’t,  though  they  saw  him  go  out  with 
Missis  all  of  a  burry,  and  there  was  a  boat 
a  waiting  for  them  down  at  the  stairs,  and 
they  orassed  straight  over  the  river  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  into  a  carriage  waiting 
the  ether  side.  Bebert  he  went  down  by 
the  water  and  saw  them  get  in,  and  he  wae 
certain  sure  it  wae  Mr.  Charles,  because  he 
■aw  him.” 

Maberly  liatsMd  in  utter  agony,  so  great 
at  preeenl  that  he  eould  not  move,  nor  speak, 
nor  bear  the  silence. 

“  Say  it  again,”  he  groaned,  and  went  on 
bending  the  ring  backward  and  forward,  till 
at  laet  it  broke  in  his  hands.  Mrs.  Evans, 
making  a  great  gulp  before  starting,  began 
anew. 

"  Robert  and  Snsan  they  was  here  at  the 
time ;  and  then  Mr.  Charles — " 

“  Not  my  sen  7*  cried  the  unhappy  man. 

“  Mr.  Charles,  I  said,  sir,”  rqeined  kirs. 
Evans,  backing  into  the  doorway,  far  she  was 
alarmed  at  the  changes  in  her  aMster's  hag¬ 
gard,  terrer-etricken  face.  Bnt  added  she, 
as  some  suspicions  she  bad  long  held  on  the 
subject  revived,  "  If  Mr.  Charles  is  your  son, 
sir,  then  your  son  it  was,  sure-ly.” 

"  My  God  r  cried  the  stneken  wretch, 
“  that  never  can  be  I  It  is  too  much,”  and 
he  paced  the  room,  wringing  his  hands  till 
the  knuckles  cracked,  while  the  affrighted 
Evans  fled  down  stairs.  “  Lord,  it  is  too 
much  to  heap  all  these  guilty  consequences, 
as  well  as  all  this  agony,  upon  me.  My  own 
wife  with  my  owu  son — though  it  is  trad 
they  did  not  know  that  I  The  blow  is  not 
equal  I  Charlotte  was  not  my  brother’s  wife, 
at  any  rate.  She  was  not  your  wife,  Ton^” 
be  said  in  the  agony  of  bis  heart,  turning 
suddenly  and  crying  at  the  darkness,  as  if 
there  he  saw  the  accusing  and  triumphant 
spirit  of  Old  Umbrellas.  Pacing  backward 
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BBd  forward,  wringing  his  hands,  crying  in-  '  is  just;  yet.  Almighty  Heaven,  when  will 
coherently — so  it  passed  with  him,  till  at  i  you  be  merciful  ?  But  it  is  not  real,  it  can- 
length  seizing  his  hat  and  cane,  he  reeled  j  not  be  as  it  seems.  Aurelie  will  come  back, 
down  stairs.  “  Where’s  the  boat?  Where's  and  then  all  will  be  well.” 
the  boatman?  But  oh,  I  deserve  it.  It'  Uttering  ejaculatioiis  like  these,  the 


stricken  man  hurried  down  to  the  bank  with  '  “  Is  it  there  now  ?”  Maberly  asked  of  the 

the  arrow  in  his  heart,  found  the  boatman  boatman,  eagerly,  as  they  neared  the  oppo- 
whocarriedAurelieandCharles  over  the  river,  site  bank.  ‘‘Is  the  carriage  there  now?” 
and  insisted,  late  as  it  was,  on  being  taken  said  he,  peering  through  the  dark, 
ts  the  spot  where  the  carriage  waited  for  “  There  »o»r,  sir  ?  No,  sir!  DrivoS'four 
them.  The  boatman,  it  must  be  admitted,  honrs  ago,  like  smoke,  your  honour,  over 
nude  not  many  objections,  and  silently  they  that  way.” 

rowed  across  the  black  river.  I  It  was  a  mere  rude  waste  on  that  side  the 
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river — a  rlat,  groundlegii  waste,  without  a  | 
house  anil  scarce  a  tree  in  view.  But  Ma-  , 
berlj  longed  to  set  foot  on  the  bank  ns 
eagerly  as  tliough  there  he  should  find  the  i 
solution  of  his  troubles,  ot'moreas  if,  turned  I 
out  on  the  lonely  expanse,  it  would  rouse  j 
him  from  a  dreadful  dream.  I  believe  he 
did,  indeed,  have  some  such  idea ;  and  the 
moment  the  boat  grated  on  the  bank,  Ma- 
berly  hurried  out,  bade  the  boatman  return, 
and  set  oil'  stoutly  in  the  direction  iudi-  ; 
cated.  I 

The  waterman,  who  knew  him  for  a  sober  ^ 
gentleman,  was  astonished.  Looking  after  * 
the  retreating  figure,  he  said  to  himself, 
musingly,  “  Does  he  mean  feller  de  s«,  now  ?’’ 
Without  pursuing  the  question,  however,  he  * 
lit  his  pipe,  and  pulled  back.  I 

Richard  Maberly  was  quickly  lost  in  the  I 
darkness.  Right  on  he  went,  at  an  even,  I 
dogged  pace,  and  had  already  trodden  some  ! 
two  or  three  miles  before  ^  occurred  to  him  ! 
that  to  pursue  on  foot  a  carriage  which  had 
three  or  four  hours’  start  was  utterly  hope¬ 
less,  even  if  he  knew  which  direction  it 
had  taken,  which  he  did  not.  Truth  to  say, 
however,  he  was  not  struck  very  forcibly 
with  this  consideration,  even  when  it  did 
occur  to  him.  He  never  swerved  a  foot,  an  | 
inch — never  let  his  eyes  fall  from  tliat  point 
in  the  horizon  which  they  had  chosen  when 
he  left  the  boat.  To  that  point,  indeed,  his 
vision  seemed  nailed.  This,  he  said,  was 
the  way  they  fled,  or  nearly  so.  He  tras  on 
their  path ;  and  on,  then,  would  he  doggedly 
go,  with  a  latent  resolve  that  he  could  and 
would  pursue  it  till  he  fell  dead.  Mile  after 
mile  he  tramped  it  along,  till  his  limbs  ial-  ! 
tered,  till  his  eyes  ached — not  more,  how-  I 
ever,  from  staring  through  the  darkness  so 
steadily  and  long,  as  frotn  the  scaring  ago¬ 
nies  that  seemed  lodged  behind  them.  Still,  i 
trembling,  tottering,  his  form  bowed,  his 
bead  thrust  forward — still  was  he  hurried  i 
along  by  the  storm  of  emotions  tiint  raged 
in  bis  bosom.  Over  the  field,  down  the 
road,  through  the  village,  now  bearing  down 
by  some  distant  light,  and  then  beating  out 
again  beyond,  where  no  light  was  visible — 
so,  like  a  rudderless  boat  blown  out  to  sea, 
he  went  away  and  away  at  the  same  pace. 

I  think  of  Umbrellas,  and  his  old  legs 
worked  by  a  crank  a-piece,  in  default  of 
knees,  as  J  behold  this  new  figure  so  boring  . 


But  Richard  Maberly  resolved  on  more  [ 


than  he  could  accomplish  when  he  resolved 
to  track  down  the  fugitives  till  be  fell 
dead.  In  these  contests.  Nature  has  al- 
always  the  mastery  at  last,  and  Richard  )Ia- 
berly  began  to  tire  sensibly — it  was  plain 
Nature  would  bent  him.  Three  o’clock  then 
chimed  from  a  distant  church,  and  the  sweet 
breezes  of  a  .Tune  dawning  blew  over  the  old 
man’s  forehead.  It  cooled  a  little  under 
their  wings;  the  fires  of  his  anguish  cooled 
a  little  also,  and  not,  1  assure  you,  a  moment 
too  soon.  Now  he  came  upon  an  inn — Half¬ 
way  House  it  was  called — standing  off  the 
path  into  the  road ;  and  there  was  a  long 
settle  by  the  door  where  carters  rested  and 
drank  pots  of  beer.  Richard  Maberly  at 
first  only  threw  a  side-glance  on  this  bench  ; 
then  passed  it;  then,  suddenly  breaking 
down,  he  turned  back,  and  in  five  minutes 
sank  to  sleep,  utterly  exhausted — sprawled 
all  along  like  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond  where 
the  carters  drank  beer. 

For  an  hour  he  lay  there  motionless  as 
deatli,  and  not  much  unlike  it ;  the  morn¬ 
ing  wind  blowing  over  his  head  with  such 
a  dexterous  tonch  of  winter  that  it  blew  his 
hair  twice  as  white  before  the  hour  expired. 
Then  a  waggon  came  rumbling  down  the 
road  to  the  jingling  of  bells,  and  stopped  be¬ 
fore  the  Half-way  House. 

“  Hulloaf’ cries  the  waggoner,  cracking 
his  whip  over  the  sleeper's  head.  “  Hulloa  1” 
shouted  he,  grinning,  for  he  was  a  great  wag 
was  the  waggoner,  and  loved  a  juke  as  he 
loved  his  life — “  Hulloa,  mate  T  where  be 
thii  teura  ?  Where  be  they,  mon,  I  say  ?” 

Maberly  started  to  bis  feet.  “  Gone  to 
Epping,  perhaps.  Ah  1  perhaps  I  shall  find 
them  at  Epping  !  ’  And  away  he  staggered 
down  the  road  again,  not  yet  awake ;  while 
the  jolly  waggoner  laughed  loud. 


THE  FRENCH  AT  HOME. 

In  a  past  number  wo  gave  a  little  picture 
of  life  in  Paris  ;  but  the  subject  is  always 
new,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  Bayle  St. 
John's  “  Purple  Tints  of  Paris”  for  another 
glimpse  of  the  French  at  home.  We  will 
make  such  extracts  as  will  serve  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
French. 

First,  as  to  climate.  It  is  an  article  of 
established  faith  in  France  that  England  is 
always  covered  by  one  dense  mist,  or  that, 
at  any  rate,  the  sky  is  invariably  cloudy ;  to 
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lerenge  OBrselve*  for  French  exaggerations, 
we  shall  reveal  the  fact,  that  there  are  as 
thick  fogs  in  Paris  as  are  ever  witnessed  in 
England.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  place 
lamjHont,  or  saucers,  full  of  grease,  with 
thick  wicks,  that  flare  and  smell  all  across 
the  Carrousels,  in  order  that  people  may  see 
their  way.  tVe  must,  however,  admit  that, 
in  general,  the  air  of  Paris  is  clear  and  pure. 
This  arises  chiefly  from  the  use  of  charcoal 
fires  in  the  kitchens,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
breakfast  hour,  which  contribute  to  keep 
the  sky  pure  till  far  on  in  the  day.  The  use 
ef  coaJ  is,  however,  gradually  coming  in,  so 
that  we  need  not  despair  of  being  able  to 
•ay  “  dingy  Paris,”  as  a  retort  to  “  dingy 
Loudon.”  The  gardens  and  public  prome¬ 
nades  of  Paris  are  certainly  among  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  plea¬ 
santest  features  is  that,  here  and  there,  even 
in  the  densest  quarters,  you  may  see,  peep¬ 
ing  over  lofty  walls,  or  at  the  bottom  <^ome 
tunnel-like  archway,  fragments  df^[foves, 
which,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  will  be  found 
to  be  cooled  by  fountains  and  adorned  with  ' 
statuary. 

At  the  comers  of  all  principal  streets  you  | 
may  always  see  a  group  of  stout  fellows  in  ' 
caps,  blue  trousers,  and  braided  jackets,  with 
a  brass  plate  and  a  number.  These  are  the 
oommissionaries  or  messengers,  ready  to  ran 
on  errands,  to  carry  love  letters,  to  go  to  the 
pawn  offices  while  shame-faced  poverty  lin¬ 
gers  round  the  corner,  to  assist  in  moving, 
or  black  your  shoes,  Ac.  Their  honesty  and 
fidelity  is  proverbial.  Parisian  omnibuses, 
except  in  the  matter  of  speed,  are  as  supe¬ 
rior  to  ours  as  a  calicht  is  to  a  cab.  They 
are  broad  and  commodious.  The  conductor, 
sheltered  by  a  projecting  roof,  and  dressed  in 
a  decent-looking  uniform,  communicates  with 
the  driver  by  a  string :  a  machine  couuts  the 
number  of  passengers.  There  are  a  couple 
of  brass  rods  along  the  roof,  to  enable  you  to 
get  in  and  out  without  stumbling ;  half  the 
seats  are  divided  oS  by  arms.  When  the 
vehicle  is  full,  a  board,  with  the  word  “com¬ 
plete'  upon  it,  announces  the  fact;  not  jeers 
and  blackguardism,  us  is  sometimes  the  case 
•n  a  rainy  day  in  England.  The  public  pay 
without  being  asked,  a  few  minutes  after 
entering;  and  the  ridiculous  sight  is  never  ' 
seen  of  a  stout  old  lady  keeping  fifteen  pas-  ' 
•engers,  fierce  for  dinner,  waiting  whilst  she 
fumbles  for  halfpence  in  a  glove.  Paris  cabs  | 
are  paradises — still  with  the  exception  of  their  ' 


slow  going.  Every  ride  within  the  barriers  , 
short  or  long,  is  paid  for  at  one  fixed  pries , 
according  to  the  quality  or  sissjof  the  vehicle. 
A  tariff  is  fixed  up  inside.  The  driver  givw 
you  his  number  when  you  enter.  Every 
class  in  Paris  uses  cabs.  On  a  rainy  day,  if 
you  go  to  a  stand,  yon  are  sure  to  find  your¬ 
self  in  competition  with  men  in  blonses  and 
women  in  caps.  This  partly  arises  from  low 
prices,  partly  from  the  fact  that  omnibuses 
take  circuitous  routes,  and  so  are  compara¬ 
tively  useless  on  a  sudden  emergency.  Be¬ 
sides,  French  people  have  a  horror  of  um¬ 
brellas,  which  they  regard,  with  some  truth, 
as  a  ridiculous  piece  of  furniture.  A  milliner 
takes  a  cab  when  she  brings  home  a  bonnet, 
and  a  washerwoman,  dressed  out  neatly  with 
a  pretty  bonnet  on  her  head,  uses  the  same 
modjssf  conveyance  to  distribute  clean  shirts 
to  lier  customers. 

The  following  is  the  description  given 
by  our  author  qf  his  lodgings : — **  1  used 
to  be  very  prond  of  my  lodgings  on  tho 
second  floor,  which,  by  the  way,  tee 
should  call  the  third.  In  Paris,  as  in 
the  East,  nearly  every  hotel  or  house  is 
fronted  by  a  row  of  shops,  and  the  private 
entrance  is  under  a  large  archway,  or  in  a 
great  courtyard  beyond.  Tho  open  doors 
make  the  streets  of  Paris  look  very  lively. 
In  fine  weather,  of  evenings,  the  porters  and 
their  gossips  sit  or  stand  there ;  and  there 
are  constantly  people  going  in  and  out.  The 
passages  and  staircases  are,  indeed,  the  private 
streets  of  Paris.  If  the  street  happen  to  be 
full  of  sun,  you  can  scarcely,  on  entering  any 
house,  see  the  brass  watercock  in  the  passage, 
and  are  obliged  almost  to  grope  up  stairs. 
Do  not  imagine,  however,  if  yon  have  any 
felonious  intentions,  that  your  coming  is 
unobserved.  A  short  turn  brings  yon  in  sight 
of  a  glass  door  on  the  landing ;  and  before 
yon  reach  it,  Madame  Joseph,  the  worthy 
concietpe,  is  sure  to  be  on  the  look-out, 
ready,  if  you  are  a  stranger,  to  ask  your 
business  m  a  tone  sometimes  needlessly  im¬ 
perative.  Madame  Joseph  understands  no 
nonsense.  Her  eyes  are  accustomed  to  that 
half  light,  and  before  yon  can  make  out  her 
sex,  she  has  subjected  your  physiognomy  to 
a  searching  analysis.  If  your  intentions  are  not 
strictly  honest  or  moral,  there  is  no  chance 
for  you.  The  best  way  is  to  go  down  faster 
than  you  came  up. 

“  On  the  entresol,  besides  the  porter,  live 
two  families :  one  a  pastrycook’s,  the  other  a 
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teilor'a.  The  former  have  divided  their 
aingle  room  into  two  or  three  by  partitions. 
How  they  manage  to  exist  in  so  small  a 
•pace  no  one  can  tell.  At  one  time  there  was 
the  husband,  tlie  wife,  an  a'unt,  a  marriage¬ 
able  daughter,  a  little  girl,  and  a  servant. 
Thonsaniis  of  families  pass  some  twenty 
years  in  this  mean  way,  that  they  may  save 
enongh  to  retire  upon  and  buy  a  little 
cottage  in  the  country;  but  they  contrive  so 
to  cramp  and  confine  their  minds  ns  to  be 
incapable  of  enjoying  what  they  have  worked 
for. 

“  Most  of  the  other  chambers  and  apart¬ 
ments  are  occupied  by  young  men.  There 
are  five  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  over  the 
porter's  lodge,  looking  into  a  courtyard,  nar¬ 
row  and  deep,  like  a  well.  In  the  front  of 
the  house  there  arc  five  apartments,  consist¬ 
ing  each  of  two  diminutive  rooms  and  a  kit¬ 
chen,  and  an  equal  number  of  single 
chambers.  -4bove  these  there  is  an  artist’s 
studio,  with  two  or  three  garrets.  Here  is 
my  hermitage  upon  the  second  floor  above 
the  e»tr(M>L  It  was  a  multum  in  paiTO. 
There  were  two  windows  looking  out  upon 
the  street.  Oppowte  these  was  the  bed, 
standing  in  an  alcove,  not  let  into  the  wall, 
but  built  like  a  three-sided  room  within  a 
room.  Behind  it  was  a  corridor,  serving  as 
a  communication  between  two  small  square 
spaces,  shut  in  by  glass  doors,  merely  cur¬ 
tained;  one  playing  the  part  of  an  ante¬ 
chamber,  the  other  of  a  dressing  cabinet. 
The  bedstead  was  of  solid  mahogany,  with  a 
mountain  of  mattresses,  an  elegant  red 
coverlet  of  network,  and  heavy  crimson 
curtains  running  on  a  mahogany  rod  with 
mahogany  rings.  A  prince  might  have  been 
content  with  it.  I  was.  The  floor  of  the 
room  was  forraod  of  small  zigzag  boards, 
brightly  waxed,  and  all  the  furniture  shone 
wi^  elbow  varnish.  The  window  curtains, 
the  sofa,  the  Voltaire,  were  all  crimson,  and 
nearly  ^^ew.  There  was  a  large  mirror  over 
the  mantcl-pieee,  "a  handsome  time-piece 
nnder  a  ghiss  case,  invariably  found  in 
French  furnished  lodgings,  elegant  candle¬ 
sticks — everything,  in  fact,  that  was  required 
for  convenience  or  ornament.  Between  the 
two  windows  stood  an  article  of  furniture 
that  won  my  heart  immediately— a  maho¬ 
gany  clothes  press,  with  a  full-length  mirror 
in  the  door.  For  all  this,  including  service, 
I  agreed  to  pay  about  two  pounds  five  a 
month.  I  may  add  that  everything  was  in¬ 


cluded,  from  linen  to  teaspoons ;  tliat  I  was 
invaded  every  morning  at  a  fixed  hour  by  a 
couple  of  people,  one  of  whom  made  ray 
bed,  whilst  the  other  waxed  and  polished 
my  floor ;  and  that  I  was  not  expected  to 
throw  any  perquisites  in  the  way  of  tha 
porter's  family.” 

A  bachelor  living  in  a  ungle  room  in 
France  is  fifty  times  better  oft'  than  he  is  in 
England.  Snuill  families  contrive  with 
limited  incomes  to  surround  themselves  with 
elegances — which  are  the  comforts  of  the 
mind.  Oil  lamps  of  handsome  shape  are  in 
general  use,  and  composition  has  almost 
entirely  displaced  the  odious  tallow.  Alany 
respectable  people  with  us  hide  their  floors 
with  threadbare  carpets.  The  French  waxed 
parquets  are  always  neat.  Even  the  stone 
flooring  is  painted  and  polished.  Above  all, 
a  French  bed  is  superior  to  an  English  one. 
The  use  of  straw  mattresses  has  gone  out. 
They  are  superseded  by  what  arc  called  som- 
miers,  or  solid  mattresses,  with  a  wooden 
framework  and  springs;  price  from  thirty- 
five  francs  upwards.  Above  this  is  placed  • 
wool  stuffed  mattress,  then  a  feather  bed, 
and  then  another  mattress.  No  French 
people  will  sleep  on  down.  In  winter,  a 
large  light  cushion,  called  an  edredem,  is 
placed  upon  the  bed,  instead  of  additional 
blankets.  Opinions  dift'er  about  fireplaces. 
An  English  grate,  well  polished,  is  certainly 
cheerful-looking,  but  the  brass-headed  dog 
and  the  crackling  wood-fire,  mixed  vrith 
coal,  have  also  their  advantage.  The  great 
lack  is  of  fenders,  which  are  now  only  com¬ 
ing  into  use  among  middling  people.  Little 
boys,  by  the  way,  still  mount  the  chimneys, 
and  sing  national  songs  when  they  get  to 
the  top.  The  French,  who  talk  so  mnch  of 
progress,  never  dream  of  those  minor  im¬ 
provements  by  which  the  small  oppressions 
of  society  are  redressed. 

Having  already  said  something  about  tha 
construction  of  French  houses,  though  prin¬ 
cipally  referring  to  bachelors’  establishments, 
we  will  add  a  few  words  about  the  domestic 
I  life  of  the  French  x— “  Families,  except  in  a 
I  few  instances,  live  also  in  apartments,  occu¬ 
pying  a  whole  flnor,  or  only  a  part,  with  a 
small  kitchen  attached.  This  last  circum¬ 
stance  must  seem  the  oddest  of  all  to  the 
untravelled.  But  a  Fcench  kitchen  is  as 
unlike  an  English  one,  as  aay  two  things 
bearing  the  same  name  can  be  one  to  another. 
All  cooking  is  done  by  means  of  charcoal 
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lighted  in  round  or  square  holes,  with  a 
grating  at  bottom,  let  into  what  may  be 
called  a  broad  shelf  of  brickwork,  generally 
occupying  a  recess.  Above,  the  chimney 
spreads  wide  to  catch  the  smoke.  On  one 
of  the  holes  is  placed  the  earthenware  viar~ 
mite — the  invariable  pot-au-Jeu,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  inimitable  in  England.  It  is 
a  soup  made  of  beef,  with  sometimes  a  calfs 
foot;  the  objection  to  which  is,  that  it  makes 
the  liquor  too  white ;  sometimes  pieces  of 
fowl,  and  other  poultry.  The  meat  is  put 
in  cold  water  at  about  ten  in  the  morning, 
if  there  be  three  or  four  pounds,  and  the 
soup  is  not  ready  before  five  in  the  evening. 
It  must  simmer  all  the  time.  At  about  two 
or  three,  the  vegetables,  carrots,  turnips,  a 
bunch  of  leeks,  and  a  small  bit  of  garlic, 
with  fragrant  herbs,  and  a  burnt  onion,  are 
put  in.  The  whole,  of  course,  is  carefully 
skimmed.  ^Vhen  ready,  a  loaf  with  a  brittle 
crust,  called  a,/iii/e,from  its  elongated  shape, 
is  cut  up  in  the  tureen ;  the  broth  is  poured 
en,  allowed  to  soak  a  moment,  and  then 
aerred  up.  The  beef,  despite  Brillat  Sava- 
ria’s  complaints  that  the  ozmazome  is  gone, 
must  still  be  nourishing,  and  is  not  at  all 
disagreeable  to  eat  with  pickled  gherkins. 
This  is  almost  the  only  good  family  dish  the 
French  know;  except,  perhaps,  soujte  nux 
chtmx,  made  with  bacon,  or  ham  and  sau¬ 
sages,  with  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables. 

“  I  should  observe,  that  soup  in  small  fami¬ 
lies  is  made  about  twice  a-week,  there  being 
always  enough  liquor  left  to  serve  for 
a  day  or  two  more.  In  cool  weather  the 
bouillon  keeps  well.  It  is  generally  taken 
down  into  the  cellar,  one  section  of  which 
is  set  aside  for  the  use  of  each  lodger.  If 
we  except  the  place  taken  up  by  the  cooking 
stove,  as  the  whole  apparatus  is  called,  there 
is  merely  required  in  the  kitchen  room  for  a 
fountain  or  filter,  with  two  cocks,  replen¬ 
ished  every  day  with  water  at  two  sous  a 
for  a  small  table,  and  perhaps  a  chair. 
The  cook  occupies  the  rest  of  the  space. 
Around  are  ranged  the  casseroles  and  other 
necessary  utensils,  either  hanging  on  hooks 
against  the  walls  or  on  shelves.  The  cook, 
who,  in  all  small  families,  is  housemaid  and 
lady’s  maid  as  well,  generally  makes  her 
purchases,  when  economical,  at  the  nearest 
market ;  when  not,  at  the  shops  of  the 
neighbouring  tradesmen,  in  her  own  quarter, 
as  the  expression  is. 


“  A  quarter,  in  this  sense,  is  some  dozen 
houses,  with  greatcourtyards,  perhaps  accom¬ 
modating  occasionally  as  many  as  thirty 
families.  The  street  fronts  are  supplied 
with  shops.  In  the  author's  “  quarter”  there 
was,  first,  a  cabaret;  theu  a  hairdresser; 
then  a  washerwoman  ;  then  a  cbarcutier,  or 
dealer  in  pig-meat  under  every  variety  of 
shape,  and  other  articles  of  food  besides; 
then  a  tailor;  then  a  pastrycook;  then  a 
grocer ;  then  a  milliner ;  then  a  crSvierie,  or 
milk  and  cheese  shop.  Opposite  were  a 
stay-maker ;  a  tobacconist ;  a  hardware  mer¬ 
chant;  an  apothecary;  a  compagnie  llol- 
landaise,  or  inferior  eating-house ;  a  magaain 
de  comestibles  on  a  small  scale;  a  green¬ 
grocery;  a  watchmaker;  a  shoemaker;  and 
a  ca/i  restaurant.  In  the  houses  above  and 
behind  these  shops,  at  least  400  people 
dwelt,  retired  bourgeois,  professional  men, 
students,  nondescripts,  and  workmen,  with 
their  wives,  families,  and  servants.  They 
formed  almost  a  world  within  themselves,  and 
it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  leave  that  section 
of  a  street  to  supply  their  necessities.  Bakers 
and  butchers,  however,  were  at  a  little 
distance,  these  trades  being  subject  to  a  kind 
of  monopoly." 


FORGIVENESS. 

DY  MEGGIE  MAY. 

“My  son!  my  son  no  longer — unworthy, 
dishonoured  as  be  is,  henceforth  he  is  an 
alien  to  my  heart  and  home.  Never  more 
shall  his  name  pollute  my  lips,  or  his  foot 
profane  my  hearth.  Many  things  have  1 
forgiven,  but  [this  last  act  puts  him  beyond 
the  pale  of  pardon.” 

So  spoke  Mr.  Percival,  as  he  paced  his 
study  with  hasty  step  and  indignant  coun¬ 
tenance.  A  hundred  emotions  agitated  him, 
hut  all  powerful  over  the  rest  was  a  sense  of 
sullied  honour— of  lost  integrity — of  the 
disgrace  brought  upon  his  family  and  name 
by  one  who  should  have  been  its  chief  orna¬ 
ment  and  stay. 

That  morning  he  bad  heard  that  his 
eldest  child — his  only  son — had  crowned  a 
career  of  reckless  dissipation  and  ruinous 
expense,  which  he  styled  pleamire,  by  a  for¬ 
gery  upon  bis  father. 

'The  disgrace  of  publicity  might,  by  a 
sacrifice  upon  kir.  Percival’s  part,  be  averted, 
but  the  dishonourable  act  remained  the 
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game.  His  son’g  hoaoar  wag  gone ;  and,  in  the  tie  of  blood  existing  between  them.  So 

fact,  if  not  before  the  world,  be  wag  a  felon,  he  gat  down  and  wrote — 

and  as  gnch  his  father  repudiated  for  ever  "  Sir, — From  this  day  every  tie  between 


ns  is  at  an  end.  The  act  that  makes  yon  a  “  From  the  legal  consequences  of  your 
forger  places  an  insuperable  barrier  between  crime,  consideration  for  my  daughte  rs  will 
yon  and  me.  Henceforth,  to  my  roof  and  purchase  yon  immunity.  Follow  the  pro- 
all  it  shelters  yon  will  be  a  stranger.  fession  I  have  given  yon,  and  endeavour. 
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mmon);  stranfrer*,  to  rrcoT»r  the  honour  you 
have  lost. — IIexry  Pkrcivau” 

With  I’oinan  determination,  this  letter 
was  addres.sed,  sealed,  and  despatched.  Then 
nature  prevailed,  and,  dropping  his  head 
ujion  his  breast,  tlie  father  wept  bitter  tears 
for  the  loss  of  his  son,  his  early  hope  and 
pride — he  who  should  have  been ;  to  wlioin, 
in  years  gone  by,  he  had  looked  forward  as 
the  support  of  his  own  age — the  protector 
of  his  three  fair  sisters — the  joy  and  darling 
of  his  mother’s  heart. 

How  bitterly  did  he  now  think  npon  the 
happy  childhood  of  his  lost  one ;  the  beauty 
aud  vivacity  of  the  child  ;  the  intellect  and 
warmth  of  heart  of  the  youth.  How  bit¬ 
terly  did  he  trace  the  opening  germs  of 
thonghtleasness  and  extravagance,  degene¬ 
rating  gradually  into  prodigality  and  reck¬ 
lessness,  all  ending  now  in  this  crowning  act 
of  dishonour;  and  as  the  review  of  years 
passed  before  bis  mental  vision,  he  moaned, 
"  Would  God  it  had  been  my  lot  to  weep 
over  his  early  grave  rather  than  this !” 

That  evening,  before  retiring,  Mr.  I’ercival, 
with  the  firm,  unflinching  demeanor  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  made  known  to  his  assembled  family 
his  son’s  crime  and  its  consequences,  forbid¬ 
ding  every  member  of  it,  njion  pain  of  a 
aimilar  exclusion,  to  hold  any  communication 
with  him,  directly  or  indirectly.  Even  his 
name  was  prohibited  to  be  spoken. 

From  that  day  mourning  fell  npon  the 
house.  The  rooms  that  once  echoed  the 
longs  of  the  fair  girb  were  silent.  The  stream 
of  conversation,  sparkling  with  their  affec- 
ticnatc  prattle,  and  enriched  by  the  intellect 
of  the  father,  and  the  prudence  and  love  of 
the  mother,  was  dried  up.  Mr.  Percival 
lived  much  alone  in  his  study,  or  in  solitary 
walks  in  the  solemn  shade  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  woods.  He  became  stem,  cold,  and 
grave;  the  mother  tearful  and  stricken  ;  the 
sisters  subdued  and  silent.  Darkness  that 
could  be  felt  had  spread  its  wings  over  the 
house  that  once  was  the  abode  of  confidence, 
and  peace,  and  love. 

And  Herbert  Percival — he  whose  crime 
was  the  evil  spirit  that  brooded  over  this 
once  happy  home — how  did  his  time  pass? 

As  soon  as  he  received  his  father’s  letter, 
he  abruptly  quitted  town  and  came  down  to 
his  native  place.  To  his  paternal  home, 
however,  he  did  not  attempt  to  gain  admit¬ 
tance,  but  watched  from  a  distance  the  de¬ 
vastation  he  had  wrought. 


Then  he  disappeared  and  left  no  traces  of 
bis  route. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  remote'  Northum¬ 
brian  village  were  one  day  set  a-gossiping 
by  the  appearance  of  a  modest  plate  upon 
an  equally  modest  door,  announcing  that  Jlr. 
Percival,  Surgeon,  &c.,  resided  there. 

Who  or  what  he  wa.s,  or  where  he  came 
from,  all  their  gossip  could  not  divine.  Hut 
time  showed  them  he  wa.s  very  retired  in  his 
habits,  very  studious,  and  very  reserved. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  marvel  how  he 
got  bread  and  cheese,  and  although  his  land¬ 
lady  hinted  that  his  cupboard  was  very 
scantily  furnished,  yet  as  he  always  paid  his 
rent,  wore  a  good  coat,  had  the  accent  and 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  very  quiet 
and  inoffensive,  he  gradually  grew  into 
favour  and  into  a  decent  practice. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  who,  in  the  quiet, 
well-conducted,  somewhat  melancholy  coun¬ 
try  surgeon,  would  have  recognized  the 
dashing,  reckless  Herbert  Percival,  who, 
to  gratify  his  criminal  prodigality,  had 
stooped  to  an  act  which  had  broken  his 
parents’  hearts,  and  made  him  as  one  dead 
to  them  I 

Oh,  that  father  and  mother!  Ob,  those 
sweet  sistera!  How  often,  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  night,  did  they  stand 
around  his  bed,  sorrow-stricken  as  in  his 
last  stolen  view  of  them  they  had  appeared  I 
How  often  in  his  dreams  did  he  behold  them 
happy,  with  and  in  him  as  of  old,  and  then 
at^ening  with  a  start,  groan  over  the 
banished  illusion,  aad  with  bitter  self- 
npbnidings  cry  for  pardon  to  offended 
Heaven! 

Maude  Alison,  the  third  of  seven  daughters, 
whose  father  was  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
where  Herbert  practised,  became  by  chance 
his  patient. 

Maude  was  pretty,  intelligent,  and 
womanly;  Elerbert  thought  her  like  his 
sisters.  Maude  had  no  brother,  but  she 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  very  plea¬ 
sant  to  have  had  one  like  Herbert,  and  so  a 
kind  of  friendship  arose  between  the  two. 
Maude  saw  he  was  unhappy,  and  tried  to 
soothe  and  comfort  him,  and  he  loved  her 
for  the  effort ;  and  then  she  loved  him  for 
having  loved  her. 

But  all  this  grew  up  without  a  word 
having  been  spoken ;  it  grew  imperceptibly 
and  silently.  Each  loved  aud  knew  it  was 
reciprocated ;  but  there  had  been  no  court- 
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fectioDiog  of  peacock  pies — was  purely  tra¬ 
ditional  ;  we  even  drew  pictures  in  our 
dreams  of  the  manner  in  which  my  Lady  of 
Newcastle  would  take  her  lovely  daughter 
into  her  chamber,  there  gravely  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  the  fair  creature,  now  arriving 
at  years  of  discretion,  and  already  “en¬ 
gaged,”  with  the  most  approved  manner  of 
curing  the  megrums,  and  of  compounding 
hypocras  and  quidonies.  (The  megrums, 
we  believe,  was  the  favourite  disorder  of  the 
period,  and  much  used  as  a  defence  against 
brutes  of  husbands,  exactly  as  sick  head¬ 
aches  are  at  the  present  day.) 

It  was  with  some  curiosity,  therefore,  that 
we  lately  turned  up  a  regular  receipt  book — 
or  household  encyclopedia — printed  for  good 
housewifes  200  years  ago.  This  old  maga¬ 
zine  of  useful  knowledge  was  printed  for 
Nathaniel  Brooks,  at  the  Angel  in  Comhill, 
in  1608.  Its  title  runs  as  follows : — 

“  The  Queen’s  Closet  Opened,  or  the 
Pearle  of  Practise  :  Incomparable  Secrets  in 
Physick,  Chyrurgery,  Preserving,  Candying, 
and  Cookery.  As  they  were  presented  unto 
the  Queen  by  the  most  Experienced  Persons 
of  oar  times,  many  whereof  were  honoured 
with  her  own  Practise  when  she  pleased  to 
descend  to  these  more  Private  Recreations. 
Transcribed  from  the  True  Copies  of  her 
Majesties  own  Receipt  Book  by  W.  M.,  one 
of  her  late  Servants.” 

But  to  this  volume  is  appended  another 
Treasury,  called  “  A  Queen’s  Delighgt,  or  | 
the  Art  of  Conserving  and  Candying ;  as  ' 
also  a  right  Knowledge  of  making  Perfumes 
and  distilling  the  most  Excellent  Waters." 
And  last  of  all  we  have  the  “Compleat 
Cook.” 

From  these  quaint  and  no  less  promising 
titles,  we  turned  with  impatient  curiosity  to 
the  index  (or  “  exact  tables”),  and  there 
opened  up  a  fund  of  knowledge — nuggets  of 
precious  lore,  innumerable  grains  of  golden 
wisdom.  What  first  do  we  see  ? 

“  To  comfort  the  Heart  and  Spirits,  and 
to  suppress  Melancholy.” 

This  is  indeed  a  Pearle,  and  blessed  be 
W.  M.,  who  opened  the  closet  of  the 
Queen  to  give  it  to  a  sorrowing  world. 
Hither,  0  love-lorn  maid,  poor  little  woman 
with  your  trust  betrayed — Hither,  0  wife, 
neglected  and  forlorn — 0  mother,  weeping 
for  your  only-bom — Hither,  ye  victims  sad 
of  sin  and  folly,  Here’s  the  original  receipt 
for  melancholy. 


Take  of  the  juycesof  borage  and  buglosse, 
of  each  one  pint  and  a  half,  Joyce  of  pippins, 
or  queen  apples  one  pint,  juyee  of  balm 
half  a  pint,  clarifie  them,  then  t^echochenel 
made  into  powder  four  drams ;  infuse  it  iu 
the  said  Joyces  being  cold  in  an  earthen 
pan  for  two  dayes,  stirring  it  ofteu,  then 
strain  it,  and  with  four  pound  of  powder 
sugar  (or  two  pound  if  yon  mean  not  to  keep 
it  long),  boyl  it  to  a  syrrup,  then  take  it  ofl', 
and  when  it  is  almost  cold,  put  to  it  diamar- 
garitum  frigidum  one  dram  and  a  half, 
diambra  four  scmples.  Take  thereof  a 
spoonful  or  two  for  many  mornings  together, 
and  when  you  awake  in  the  night,  if  there 
be  cause ;  you  may  also  adde  to  some  part  of  it 
saffron  fo  make  it  more  cordial,  by  putting 
some  powder  of  saffron  in  a  linnen  clout 
tied  up,  and  so  milking  it  out  into  the  syrrap, 
let  the  substance  thereof  remain  in  the  cloth, 
and  take  thereof  sometimes.  Approved.” 

Not  to  be  ungrateful  to  W.  M.,  we  do 
wish  he  had  given  us  Diamargaritum  Frigi¬ 
dum  in  plainer  terms,  and  where  is  Diambra 
to  be  found  ?  But  the  “  Queen’s  Closet”  affords 
us  other  prescriptions  of  this  most  desirable 
nature.  W.  M.  gives  us  another  by  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  another  by  Mrs.  Chance,  and 
again,  “  Dr.  Butler’s  Cordial  Water  against 
tielancholy,  most  approved.”  This  is  suob 
an  accessible  sort  of  a  water  that  we  must 
print  the  prescription. 

“  Take  the  flowers  of  cowslips,  marigolds, 
pinks,  clove-gilly-fiowers,  single  stock  gilly¬ 
flowers,  of  each  four  handfuls,  the  flowers  of 
rosemary,  and  damask  roses,  of  each  three 
I  handfuls,  borage,  and  bugloss  flowers,  and 
balm  leaves,  of  each  two  handfuls;  put 
them  in  a  quart  of  Canary  wine  into  a  greet 
bottle  or  Jugg  close  stopped  with  a  cork, 
sometimes  stirring  the  flowers  and  wine 
together,  adding  to  them  anniseeds  bruised 
one  dram,  two  nutmegs  sliced,  English  saf¬ 
fron  two  penniworth ;  after  some  time  in¬ 
fusion,  distill  them  in  a  cold  still  with  a  hot 
fire,  hanging  at  the  nose  of  the  still,  am- 
bergreese  and  musk,  of  each  one  grain :  then 
to  the  distilled  water  put  white  sugarcandy 
finely  beaten  six  ounces,  and  put  the  glass, 
wherein  they  are  into  hot  waterfor  one  hour. 
Take  of  this  water  at  one  time  three  spoon¬ 
fuls  thrice  a  week,  or  when  you  are  ill,  it 
cureth  all  melancholy  fumes  and  infinitely 
comforts  the  spirits.” 

Infinitely  comforts  the  spirits!  0  blessed 
water !  what  shall  prevent  us  from  drinking 
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at  thy  fountain,  or  rather  from  thy  “  great 
bottle  or  jugg,  close  stopped  with  a 
cork  V“ 

Even  if  these  fail,  however,  we  can  tmly 
eay,  with  Toots,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
We  have  other  resources,  other  Pearles  of 
practise,  equally  approved.  An  electuary 
more  precious  than  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
than  Parr's  Pills,  than  Waters  fur  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  Youth — even  than  the  Elixir  of 
Life — (for  most  of  which  we  shall  give  re¬ 
ceipts  presently)  now  presents  itself  on  the 
shelves  of  the  “  Queen's  Closet.”  It  is  An  Elec- 
iuarif  for  tlie  Passion  of  the  Heart. 

Dante,  whose  passionate  heart  throbbed  year 
in  and  year  out  with  the  noblest,  manliest 
love  ever  given  to  woman — Petrarch,  whose 
love  was  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  Dante’s,  if 
not  so  vivid,  so  terrible-earnest  and  severe —  ! 
Tasso,  to  whom  we  give  some  of  our  admi¬ 
ration  for  Shaksperc,  mingled  with  some  of 
onr  pity  for  Shakspere’s  Tom  o’  Bedlam — 
what  would  they  have  given  for  as  much  of  I 
this  electuary  as  could  be  carried  on  the 
thighs  of  a  bee  ?  Say,  when  they  awoke  in 
the  night,  and  extended  their  empty  arms, 
and  beheld  the  very  moon  which  looked 
through  another  casement  on  Beatrice,  on 
Laura,  cuddled  in  the  arms  of  other  men. 
Bnt  no.  These  Italians  were  poets  as  well  as 
Tennyson,  as  well  as  U.s,  as  well  as  every 
young  man  of  five  and  twenty  who  loves  a 
beautiful  woman ;  and  they  also  knew  that 
“  ’tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than 
never  to  have  loved  at  all.”  Therefore  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  have  ciired  to 
still  that  passion  of  the  heart  whieh  is  such 
a  pleasant  torment,  and  does  a  man  so  much 
good.  But  what  say  you  to  Napoleon 
gnawing  his  pa.ssionate  heart  in  St.  Helena — 
to  the  Czar  Nicholas  after  Inkermann — to 
the  man  who  comes  home,  and  finds  his  fire 
out  and  his  mother-in-law  in  possession — to 
the  thousands  who  for  ever  fry  in  envy,  or  in 
that  only  passion  which  music  fails  to  soothe — 
jealousy  ?  To  these  how  precious  this  elec¬ 
tuary,  and  this  is  the  way  to  make  it. 

“  Take  damask  roses  half  blown,  cut  off 
their  whites,  and  stamp  them  very  fine,  and 
strain  out  the  juyee  very  strong,  moisten  it 
in  the  stamping  with  a  little  damask-rose¬ 
water,  then  put  thereto  fine  powder  sugar, 
and  boil  it  gently  to  a  thin  syrup ;  then  take 
the  powder  of  amber,  pearl,  and  rubies,  of 
each  half  a  dram,  ambergreese  one  scruple, 
and  mingle  them  with  the  said  syrup,  till  it 


be  somewhat  thick,  and  take  a  little  thereof  ] 
on  a  knife’s  point  morning  and  evening.”  1 

The  passionate  heart  might  rather  desire  j 
sometimes  to  administer  this  medicine  on  a  j 

knife’s  point,  but  that  is  forbidden.  And  j 

then  suppose  you  are  poor — not  nnfrequeutly  * 

the  case  with  people  afflicted  with  passion  of  i 

the  heart — the  powders  of  amber,  pearl,  and  1 

rubies  would  come  expensive.  In  this  event  ^ 
we  beg  to  recommend  a  more  reasonable  | 

article,  thus  compounded.  It  is  true  there  j 

may  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  sack.  j 

“  Take  a  quart  of  white  wine,  and  a  pint 
of  sack,  steep  in  it  as  much  broad  thime  as 
it  will  wet,  put  to  it  of  galingale  and  cala¬ 
mus  aromatiens,  of  each  one  ounce,  cloves, 
mace,  ginger,  and  grains  of  Paradise  two 
drams,  steep  these  all  night,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  distill  it  in  an  ordinary  still,  drink  it 
warm  with  sugar.”. 

The  few  wretched  individuals  who  have 
scolding  wives  might  find  it  worth  while, 
perhaps,  to  test  this  water.  A  few  drops  in 
tea  might  be  beneficial  whenever  it  is  con¬ 
templated  to  bring  a  few  friends  home  to 
supper,  or  under  other  irritating  circum¬ 
stances. 

Following  a  prescription  with  a  rather 
profane  title  is  another,  which  we  quote  in 
justiee  to  the  Queen  .and  W.  M.  There  is 
something  in  the  degree  of  faith  exhibited 
in  this  receipt. 

“  For  one  that  hath  no  spe^  ch  in  Sickness. 

Take  the  juice  of  sage,  or  pimperuel,  and 
put  it  in  the  patient’s  mouth,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  it  shall  make  him  speak.” 

Having  dwelt  so  much  upon  that  “  noble 
cntrail,”  the  heart,  it  is  unfair  to  overlook 
the  opportunity  of  ameliorating  that  noble 
feature,  the  nose.  That  feature  assumes  a 
peculiar  prominence  at  the  present  time ;  at 
this  season  also  the  feature  has  a  tendency  to 
grow  red,  and  to  shine;  and  the  index  to  the 
“  (Jueen’s  Closet”  exhibits  these  lines,  “  Noses 
shining,  to  cure;  Noses  red,  to  cure."  Fear¬ 
ing  the  fascination  of  the  subject,  however, 
we  will  not  turn  to  these  pages ;  for  other 
and  even  more  important  receipts  remain  to 
be  given. 

1.  To  Preserve  Youth. 

“  Take  one  galon  of  Gascoign  wine,  ginger, 
galhngal,  cammomil,  nutmegs,  grains  of 
paradise,  cloves,  anuiseeds,  caroway-seeds, 
of  each  one  dram,  then  take  sage,  mint,  red 
roses  time,  pellitory,  rosemary,  penniroyal, 
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montanuin,  cammomil,  babin,  hart’s-tongue, 
lavender,  avance,  of  each  a  handful,  bray  the 
spices  small,  and  let  stand  so  twelve  hoars, 
stirring  it  divers  times ;  then  still  it  in  a 
limbeck,  and  keep  the  first  by  it  self,  for  it 
is  best ;  then  will  there  come  a  second  watei 
which  is  good,  bnt  not  so  good  as  the  first, 
for  it  is  fainter.  The  vertues  of  this  water 
is,  to  comfort  the  vital  spirit  greatly,  and 
preserve  the  youth  of  man  or  woman,  and 
helps  the  inward  diseases  that  come  of  cold, 
helpeth  the  shaking  of  the  palsie,  and 
coreth  contractions  of  sinnews,  it  strength- 
neth  the  marrow  in  the  bones,  and  will  make 
one  seem  yonng  a  long  time ;  one  spoonful 
of  this  aqua  vita  shall  do  more  good  to  a 
man  that  is  sick,  then  four  spoonfuls  of  any 
other;  and  this  aqua  vitas  shall  be  better  if 
it  stand  in  the  sun  all  summer  long.” 

2.  The  II  o/er  of  Life. 

“  Take  balm  leaves  and  stalks,  burnet 
leaves  and  flowers,  rosemary,  red  sage, 
taragon,  tormentil  leaves,  roffolis,  red  roses, 
carnation,  hysop,  thyme,  red  strings  that 
grow  upon  savory,  red  fennel  leaves  and 
roots,  red  mints,  of  each  one  handful ;  bruise 
these  hearbsand  put  them  in  a  great  earthen 
pot,  and  pour  on  them  as  much  white  wine 
as  will  cover  them,  stop  them  close,  and  let 
them  steep  for  eight  or  nine  dayes,  then  put 
to  it  cinnamon,  ginger,  angelica  seeds,  cloves 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  one  ounce,  a  little 
saffron,  sugar  one  ponnd,  raysins  softs  stoned 
one  ponnd,  dates  stoned  and  sliced  half  a 
pound,  the  loines  and  legs  of  an  old  coney, 
fleshy  capon,  the  red  flesh  of  the  sinnews  of 
a  leg  of  mutton,  four  young  chickens,  twelve 
larks,  the  yolks  of  twelve  egs,  a  loaf  of  white 
bread  cut  in  sops,  and  two  or  three  ounces 
of  mithridate  or  treacle,  and  as  much  mus¬ 
cadine  as  will  cover  them  all.  Distill  all 
with  a  moderate  fire,  and  keep  the  first  and 
second  waters  by  themselves,  and  when  there 
comes  no  more  by  distilling,  pnt  more  wine 
into  the  pot  upon  the  same  stnff,  and  distill 
it  again,  and  yon  shall  have  another  good 
water.  This  water  must  be  kept  in  a  double 
glass  close  stopt  very  carefully :  it  is  good 
against  many  infirmities,  as  the  dropsie, 
palsie,  ague,  sweating,  spleen,  yellow  and 
black  jaundies ;  it  strengtbnetb  the  spirits, 
brain,  heart,  liver,  and  stomach.  Take  two 
or  three  spoonfuls  when  need  is  by  it  self ; 
or  with  ale,  beer,  or  wine  mingled  with 
sugar." 


:j.  To  cure  Wounds  though  the  Patient  he 
never  so  far  off. 

“  Take  a  quart  of  pure  spring  water,  and 
put  it  into  some  Roman  vitriol,  and  let  it 
dissolve,  then  if  yon  have  any  blood  of  the 
wound,  either  in  linnen,  or  woollen,  or  silk, 
put  the  cloth  so  blooded  in  the  water,  and 
rub  the  cloth  once  a  day,  and  if  the  wound 
be  not  mortal,  the  blood  will  out,  if  it  be, 
it  will  not.  I.et  the  patient  keep  his  wonnd 
clean,  washing  it  with  white  wine;  when 
ever  yon  wash  the  cloth,  the  party  wounded 
shall  sensibly  finde  case :  let  the  cloth  be 
constantly  in  the  water.” 

One  .strange  receipt  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  this  we  give,  and  shut  the  “  Queen’s 
Closet.”  It  is 

“  To  make  Oyl  of  Swallows. 

“  Take  swallows  as  many  as  you  can  get, 
ten  or  twelve  at  the  least,  and  put  them  quick 
into  a  mortar,  and  put  to  them  lavender, 
cotton,  spike,  cammomil,  knot-grass,  ribwort, 
balm,  valerian,  rosemary  tops,  woodbine 
tops,  strings  of  vines,  French  mallows,  the 
tops  of  alehoof,  strawberry  strings,  tutsane, 
plantain,  walnut  leaves,  tops  of  young  bayes, 
hysop,  violet  leaves,  sage  of  vertue,  fine 
Roman  wormwood,  brooklime,  smallage, 
mother  of  time,  of  each  of  these  a  hand¬ 
ful,  two  of  cammomil,  and  two  of  red 
roses,  beat  all  these  together,  and  put 
thereto  a  quart  of  neats-foot  oyl,  or  May 
butter,  stamp  them  all  together,  and  beat 
them  with  one  or  two  ounces  of  cloves,  and 
put  them  all  together  in  an  earthen  pot, 
stop  it  very  close  with  a  piece  of  dough 
round  about,  so  close  that  no  air  can  come 
out ;  set  them  nine  days  in  a  cellar,  and  then 
take  them  out,  and  boil  them  sis  or  eight 
hours  on  the  fire,  or  else  in  a  pan  of  water; 
but  first  open  your  pot,  and  put  in  half  a 
pound  of  wax,  white  or  yellow,  whether  you 
will,  and  a  pint  of  sallet  oyl,  and  strain  them 
through  a  canvas  cloth.” 


THE  DUMB  LADY. 

I. 

Ckutaint.yI  For  sanitary  reasons  it  is 
desirable  to  choose  an  early  hour  of  retiring 
to  rest.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Reginald ;  but  as  an  impartial  historian, 
I  am  bound  to  speak  the  truth.  The  plain 
fact  is,  be  was  sitting  up  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  in  bed.  There  be  sat,  with  drooped 
forehead  and  loose-falling  hair,  the  most  In- 
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(;nbrions  of  visages,  sod  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
The  night-lamp  b;  which  he  had  been  writing 
threw  on  the  tapestry  of  the  chamber  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  handsome  face,.in  which  the  nose 
was  exaggerated  out  of  all  likeness  and 
reason.  A  moose  nibbled  behind  the  arras ; 
the  rain  continued  pattering  against  the 
windows,  just  as  it  had  done  for  hours;  and 
the  wind  kept  hurrying  it  on  in  a  pettish 
sort  of  fashion,  seeming  to  say,  “  Hit  harder, 
do  I  Splash  the  panes  in !  There !  and 
there!  and  there!  What  do  you  say  to 
that.  Sir  Reginald?” 

Now  Sir  Reginald  was  full  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  u{ion 
the  subject.  Being  at  the  moment  sheltered, 
what  could  he  possibly  have  to  say  to  the 
rain,  when  he  had  actually  been  loitering 
about  in  it  at  its  worst  only  an  hour  ago  7 
Outside,  lady,  on  my  honour;  watching  a 
lamp  ascend  a  stair,  glide  along  a  corridor, 
and  lighten  up  a  room — the  lamp,  in  fact, 
of  the  Lady  Clare.  Within  her  chamber  it 
once  or  twice  cast  such  a  reflection  of  even 
that  beautiful  face,  that  her  confessor  him¬ 
self  might  have  laughed  at  it ;  which  shows 
that  the  loveliest  woman  in  the  world  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  and  cannot  avoid 
the  laws  of  optics  any  more  than  could  the  pig- 
faced  lady.  But  Sir  Reginald  did  not  think 
of  that.  The  light  in  question  was  blesseder 
in  his  eyes  than  that  of  all  the  stars  in  the 
Milky  Way;  which  shows  that  light  itself 
in  its  turn  may  be  the  creature  of  circum¬ 
stances  too.  Sir  Reginald  stayed  out,  watch¬ 
ing  that  light  so  long  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  of  it.  It  is  my  firm  persuasion  that 
he  would  never  have  gone  in,  if  he  had  not 
suddenly  bethought  him  of  a  dead  red  leaf 
which  he  kept  in  a  cabinet,  in  a  very  super¬ 
stitions  manner,  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  he  had  once  seen  Lady  Clare  set  her 
foot  upon  it  in  a  morning  walk.  So  de¬ 
graded  is  human  nature,  that  this  unhappy 
young  man  actually  watched  till  the  lady 
and  her  vassals  were  out  of  sight,  with  his 
eye  greedily  fixed  upon  this  dead  red  leaf, 
and  then  took  it  home  and  embalmed  it.  He 
had  some  peculiar  idea  about  the  step  of 
I.ady  Clare,  if  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  verse  he  has  just  indited,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

She  was  soft  of  tread  wherever  she  sped. 

And  silvery  of  speech 

As  the  paciAed  sea  by  night  could  bo 
On  a  moonlitteu  beacli. 


When  June  has  been  in  magic  sheen. 

And  charmed  the  winds  to  her  will, 

On  grey-green  sea  and  daisied  lea; 

So  that  they  lie  still 
I.OW  in  the  copse,  high  on  the  tops 
Of  wood,  and  tower,  and  hill. 

And  scarcely  stir  the  gossamer 
A  whit  more  tlian  tlic  mill. 

Though  red  and  sere,  this  leaf  is  dear 

At  this  point.  Mars,  feeling  an  interest  in 
preserving  so  brave  a  life  as  Sir  Reginald's, 
in  view  of  approaching  sharp  work  with  tha 
1‘aynim,  enticed  the  iufatuated  Pegasus  away 
with  a  golden  sieve  of  most  divinely  flavoured 
oats.  Sir  Reginald  shivered;  his  clothes 
were  wet.  He  induced  himself  to  retire. 
This  very  unequal,  I  may  even  say  discredit¬ 
able,  composition  was  left  unfinished.  I  am 
sorry  we  have  only  such  an  ugly  forso  of  a 
poem  left,  but  glad  I  did  not  have  Sir  Itegi- 
nald’s  dreams,  and  hlso  that  I  did  not  have 
to  clean  his  c/iaiugure  next  morning;  because 
the  purlieus  of  the  Lady  Clare’s  castle  were 
paved,  so  to  speak,  with  a  rich  plastic  clay, 
excellent  for  the  potter,  but  tedious  for  the 
pedestrian,  and  irritating  to  Boots. 

II. 

TiioCGii  the  word  influenza  is  not  me- 
dimval,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
primeval  antiquity  of  the  thing.  Our  re¬ 
spected  first  parents,  even,  may  have  found 
damp  roses  an  insalubrious  bed ;  but  that  is 
pure  speculation.  It  is  plain  matter  of  fact 
that  Sir  Reginald  was  confined  to  his  room 
after  his  most  injudicious  behaviour  on  that 
drenching  night.  He  could  not  finish  the 
verses  next  morning,  and  the  leech  was  sent 
for.  The  said  leech  observed  that  his  patient 
complained  more  of  the  obdurate  heart  ef 
the  beautiful  Lady  Clare  than  of  his  own 
proper  sufferings.  In  fact.  Sir  Reginald 
would  talk  of  little  else,  and  the  man  of 
medicine  was  often  detained  at  the  bedside 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might 
chime  in.  “  Was  not  the  lady  lovely  beyond 
compare?”  “She  was,”  said  the  leech. 
“And  hard-hearted  beyond  compare?’’ 
“  Most  indubitably.”  The  sum  of  the  con¬ 
versations  of  these  twain  for  the  short  while 
Sir  Reginald  kept  his  bed  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  When  the  laidy  Clare  was  to  be 
produced.  Nature  received  strict  injunctions 
to  do  her  best.  So  she  gathered  the  grace 
of  the  swan,  and  the  tints  of  the  blush-rose, 
and  the  gold  of  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
blue  of  the  noonday  skies,  and  the  laughter 
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of  the  rippling  brook,  and  the  miuic  of  the 
happiest  nightingale,  and  mingled  them  all 
in  Lady  Clare.  Before  she  pnt  in  the  vital 
organ,  she  panned  to  look  at  her  work.  It 
aeemed  so  perfectly  heantifnl  that  she  clapped 
her  hands  for  joy,  and  ran  off  to  call  the 
whole  creation  to  come  and  look  at  it. 
IVhile  her  back  was  turned,  Lucifer  himself, 
who  bad  been  watching  his  opportunity, 
crept  np  with  a  heart  of  his  own  mannfac* 
taring,  all  ready  to  palpitate  at  his  bidding, 
made  entirely  of  the  hardest  rock  to  be  found 
in  the  primitive  strata,  and  monlded  into 
■hapeableness  in  the  Lnciferian  furnace  of 
pride.  Lucifer  put  in  the  heart,  set  it  going, 
pit-a-pat,  pit-a-pat,  and  then  disappeared. 
Lady  Clare  lived,  breathed,  moved,  a  queen. 
When  Nature  came  back  and  found  her  all 
alive  she  was  a  little  surprised,  but  did  not 
think-  it  worth  while  to  interfere  now  it  was 
done  ;  and  so  Lady  Clare  remained — au 
anomalous  glory,  a  bewildering  loveliness, 
compounded  of  blush-roses,  water-murmurs, 
sunshine,  azure,  nightingales,  swan's  neck, 
and — granite. 

It  will  occur  to  the  most  innocent-minded 
reader  that  a  man  like  Sir  Reginald,  who 
would  bootlessly — not  barefooted,  madam, 
hut  uselessly — stand  watching  a  lady’s  night- 
lamp  for  hours,  on  a  soil  of  plastic  clay,  in  a 
drenching  rain,  was  not  precisely  the  lover 
to  win  a  granitic  maiden  like  Lady  Clare. 
(And  when  I  say  maiden,  1  ought  to  add 
that  yon  scarcely,  after  all,  ever  thought  of 
her  as  a  maiden,  or  as  anything  in  the 
world  hut — Lady  Clare.)  A  knight  who 
had  met  disdain  with  disregard,  set  bis 
hawks  at  hers,  frightened  her  palfrey,  and 
made  her  menials  tipsy,  ont  of  aggravation, 
would  have  been  a  much  prettier  fellow  in 
her  eyes.  Indeed,  people  did  whisper  it 
about  that  the  only  individual  at  all  likely 
to  court  Lady  Clare  with  success  would  be 
the  very  •  *  *  ♦  *  himself.  But  they 
arid  that  he  knew  better,  or  had  other  iish 
to  fry.  At  all  events,  he  had  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  character  of  a  suitor,  and 
though  Sir  Reginald  attributed  his  influenza 
to  subterranean  interference,  he  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  jealousy  was  subterranean  to  that, 
lie  did  not  get  better  till  he  got  worse. 

III. 

Sir  Reginald’s  influenza  went  off ;  not 
like  Don  Juan,  in  a  bundle  of  rockets,  but 
in  a  violent  eruption  of  love.  He  deter- 1 


mined  to  do  or  die.  And  this  is  what  he 
did:— 

He  waylaid  the  Lady  Clare  in  a  lonely 
morning  walk,  and  creeping  np  to  her  side, 
with  his  heart  in  a  highly  exaggerated  state 
of  systole  and  diastole,  began  to  tell  bis  tale 
of  passion  in  the  best  language  he  could 
command.  I  do  not  wish  to  expand  into 
wordy  detail  a  painful  scene,  which  may  be 
painted  in  a  line.  Ijidy  Clare  was  a  deaf, 
deferential  adder  in  petticoats ;  i.  e.,  she  was 
a  lady,  and  Lady  Clare.  She  did  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  say  “  No,”  nor  even  to  bully  him ; 
to  say,  for  instance,  “  Sir  Reginald,  don't  be 
a  fool  I”  She  affected  not  to  know  what  the 
poor  m«n  meant,  and  gave  him  evasive 
answers,  which  cut  away  his  ground  from 
under  him  inch  by  inch,  till  be  had  not 
where  to  plant  the  sole  of  his  foot,  or  the 
foot  of  his  soul ;  indeed,  till  he  hadn't,  to 
put  it  the  other  way,  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

Still,  such  was  the  intensity  of  Sir  Regi¬ 
nald’s  love,  that  he  would  have  proceeded  to 
fight  upon  his  stumps  for  ever,  like  Witber- 
ington  at  Chevy  Chose,  if,  just  as  he  had 
asked  in  plain  terms  for  “  permission  to 
hope,”  there  bad  not  come  up  a  squalid  beg¬ 
gar  to  ask  alms  of  Lady  Clare.  Whether 
be  carried  brimstone  about  with  him  or  not, 
I  cannot  say,  but  the  authentic  documents 
from  which  this  history  is  compiled  refer  in 
strong  terms  to  a  strong  odour  of  sulphur 
which  accompanied  this  beggar  as  he  drew 
nigh  to  the  I^y  Clare. 

Now  if  there  was  anything  on  earth  Lady 
Clare  hated  worse  than  another,  it  was  a 
beggar;  and  this  was  a  dirty  and  brimstony 
beggar,  as  has  already  been  observed,  and 
very  saucy.  Touching  his  unkempt  forelock, 
and  half  crouching  on  one  knee,  the  sulphury 
varlet  held  out  his  hand,  and  grinned  in  the 
face  of  this  peerless  woman. 

For  a  person  of  her  character  to  be  asked 
all  iu  a  breath  for  au  alms  by  a  foul  mendi¬ 
cant,  and  her  love  by  a  foolish  knight,  was 
the  climax  of  aggravation,  the  very  “  top 
and  possible”  of  deadly  wrong.  Her  brow  grew 
dark ;  her  eye  flashed  fire ;  she  made  a  move¬ 
ment  with  her  hand ;  she  tried  to  make  a 
movement  with  her  tongue.  But  emotion 
choked  her  utterance,  and  as  she  was  (con- 
jecturally)  about  to  say  something  tanta¬ 
mount  to  “  Go  to  the  Fiend  " — applicable  to 
both  beggar  and  bore — the  unruly  member 
refused  its  ofiice ;  the  blood  rushed  in  an 
angry  mass  to  her  brow,  purpled  her 
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The  beggar  vanished  in  an  instant,  leaving  liis  good  blade  the  defiant  tail  of  a  snake 
a  warm  fiavoor  of  sulphur  in  the  air ;  and  which  disappeared  in  a  sloe  bush.  Rousing 
Sir  Reginald  found  himself,  half  unconsciously,  himself  at  last  from  his  bewilderment,  he 
occupied  in  abortive  attempts  to  cut  off  with  felt  strongly  impelled  to  give  chase  to  the 


beggar,  and  followed  in  what  appeared  to  be 
his  track  for  a  long  time  without  findinir 
him.  ** 

As  for  the  Lady  Clare,  whose  utterance 
emotion  had  choked,  was  it  not  curious  that 
no  reaction  came  to  unchoke  it?  That  when 
she  met  a  vassal  soon  after,  she  found  she 
could  not  speak  to  him  ?  That  she  felt  she 
Muld  maintain  no  conversation  with  her 
father  and  mother  ?  That,  in  fact,  hour  after 
hour,  and  day  after  day,  passed,  and  still  left 
the  proud  Lady  Clare — dumii  ? 
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PitiDE  is,  we  all  know,  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  and  so  great  a  sinner  as  Lady 
Clare  had  need  of  frequent  confession,  which 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  slate.  The 
curse  of  dumbness  still  continuing,  her  father 
confessor,  after  much  cogitation,  one  day 
asked  her  which  were  the  things  she  hated 
most  on  earth — ^putting  this  question  with 
an  eye  to  the  severest  penance  she  might 
bear  or  do  for  her  soul’s  health.  Lady  Clara 
wrote  on  the  slate : — 

I.  Siu  Rboikald  de  Bkavbrooke. 

II.  Becgabs. 

The  father  confessor  rubbed  his  rhin. 

Sir  Kegmald  had  never  been  seen  or  heard 
of  since  ha  took  it  into  hU  love-stricken 
head  to  go  after  the  mendicant.  There  was 
no  bringing  Um  into  the  penance;  but 
beggars  were  plantiM  So  the  holy  roan 
eiyoined  upon  the  Lady  Clara  that,  for  the 
reooaary  of  her  speech,  she  should  bid  her 
•jnseehal  gather,  day  by  day,  in  the  shadow 
« the  castle  wall,  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
ill#  halt,  the  blind,  the  maimed 
the  leproaa,  the  deformed;  and  that  ehe* 
attended  by  a  page,  aboold  go  forth  among 
them  at  noon,  fatting,  with  a  pnrse  of  gold,  ' 
Slid  diepenae  alms  to  them  aU  and  aeTcrally  ! 
tai  aha  got  back  the  use  of  her  tongue,  if  1 
peradventure  Heaven  would  hare  merer  on  . 
her  aouL  ‘ 

Lady  Clare  wee  a  little  aghast  at  this 
m^ure  of  the  ghostly  father;  and,  after  a  ‘ 
pMful  pause  of  meditation,  wrote  on  the  * 
slate,  the  question —  * 

"Af(^  the  beffgan  be  washki)  Jirgt  f"  J 


to  the  jioor,  the  heart  of  the  Dumb  Lady 
seemed  a  little  to  soften.  She  was  heard  to 
moan  in  her  sleep.  It  was  even  aflirmed 
that  a  tear  had  been  seen  trickling  down 
her  beautiful  face,  just  after  confession  one 
day.  Madam,  your  heart  is  pitiful,  and 
you  will  not  refuse  a  kind  thought  for  this 
sister  of  yours  in  her  prison  of  silence— 
a  dumb  devil’s  mournful  captive,  walking 
day  after  day  through  long  alleys  of  squalid 

importunity,  with  downcast  eye,  and  with _ 

oh,  what  a  struggle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
proud,  cold  heart!  Mine,  I  confess,  bleeds 
tor  her.  Even  the  thousand  and  one  knights, 

[  whose  love  she  had  scornfully  refused  in  time 
past,  noqf  nourished  their  revenge  no  longer  • 
but,  every  night  and  morning,  along  with 
father  and  mother,  and  priest,  and  vassal, 
interceded  with,  because  for,  the  Dumb 
Ladt. 


To  which  the  father  gave  his  peremptory 
and  detinitive  no.  ‘  i  / 

*  *  A  * 

They  who  had  the  means  of  telling,  said 
that,  alter  a  few  mornings  of  sweet  charity 


t  Let  ns  return  to  Sir  Reginald.  His  ah- 
,  senw  18  easily  accounted  for.  He  had  been 
to  Nostradamns,  to  consult  the  miffhtv 
wizard  Michael  Scott,  who  had  fnmShed 
him  with  a  potent  epell,  atrong  enongh  to 
bind  the  EvU  Om  himself,  and  bri^  him 
from  the  utteimoet  ends  of  the  earthto  do 
hu  bidding.  Sir  Reginald,  howew,  did 
not  want  the  ErU  One  — he  wanted  the 
beggar  of  that  eventful  day,  when  the 
nuwst  lady  in  the  laud  was  stricken  dumb 
entirely  through  his  impertinence.  Sir  Reei- 
nald  had  homoeopathic  leanings  in  his  emo¬ 
tional  pathology,  and  had  views  of  hU 
own  in  hunting  up  the  mendicant. 

It  is  the  darkest  hoar  which  precedes  the 
dawn.  Precisely  a  year  and  a  day  after  the 
commencement  of  her  affliction,  the  Lady 
Clare’s  confessor  said,  on  arising,  that  he  bad  ■ 
dreamed  the  Virgin  was  engaged  in  acUva 
interce^ion  on  her  behalf,  and  that  he  looked 
I  mrward  with  unusual  intereat  to  this  morn- 
I  trial  of  her  patience. 

!  as  the  warder  strnck  noon  on  the 

[  castle  bell,  the  Lady  Clare  walked  forth  as 
Mual.  Pale  and  sad,  she  looked  neither  to 
thenght  norto  the  left,  but  silently  con- 
vemng  with  Heaven,  went  on  her  way,  dis¬ 
pensing  richer  alms  than  ever.  Ob,  it  was  a 
pitiful  thing  to  see,  and  the  page,  all  used 

f“ii  in  secret  as  he 

followed  his  mistress  on  her  round. 

As  she  reached  the  very  end  of  the  line 
of  supplicants  for  her  bounty,  a  suppressed 
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laugh  made  the  Lady  Clare  look  before  her. 
Powers  of  mercy  1  There,  hideously  grinning, 
squatted  the  very  beggar  whom  she  had 
bidden  from  her  so  angrily  .a  year  and  a  day 
before,  and  for  whose  sake  the  curse  had 
fallen  upon  her !  She  was  fain  to  shriek 
aloud,  but  held  her  peace,  because  she  knew 
that  now  such  inarticulate  voice  as  was  left 
to  her  was  no  longer  silvery,  but  horridly 
discordant  and  harsh.  For  a  few  agonizing  i 
moments  she  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  man  | 
— or  fiend ;  still  he  grinned  in  her  face,  with  i 
the  same  audacious  malevolence.  But  Lady  I 
Clare  would  not  be  angered.  Smiling  with  j 
a  sweet  patience  on  the  loathsome  wretch,  ' 
she  put  into  his  homy  hand  the  richest  alms  ! 
she  had  yet  bestowed  on  any,  and,  removing 
her  own  scarf,  placed  it  upon  his  naked, 
brawny  shoulders  with  a  sigh,  blor^iid- 
denly  than  lightning  the  gift  of  utterance 
came  back  to  Lady  Clare.  She  who  would 
not  shriek  was  permitted  to  speak.  Without 
thought,  as  if  she  had  never  been  dumb, 
the  words  came  soft  and  bell-like  from  her 
now  gentle  lips, 

“  For  Jesu’s  8.»ke,  poor  man — ” 

She  would  have  said,  “forbear  that  pro¬ 
fane  smile  of  thine.”  But  at  the  sacred 
word,  the  horrible  figure  melted  away,  the 
gold  fell  clattering  from  his  hand,  the  scarf 
finttered  in  the  air,  as  the  crowd  drew  back 
in  silent  amazement,  praising  God  in  their 
hearts ;  and  the  I.4idy  Clare,  now  half  faint¬ 
ing,  refused  the  support  of  the  page,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proffered  arm  of  Sir  Reginald, 
who  had  seen  and  heard  all  from  behind  a  | 
sheltering  bastion  of  the  castle  wall!  He  | 
wrote  off  by  next  post  to  express  his  un¬ 
bounded  obligations  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  during  I 
the  whole  of  his  wedded  career,  which  began  ' 
almost  immediately,  he  was  never  heard  to  ' 
complain  of  Lady  Clare  as  a  dumb  lady. 

“AS  IT  SHOULD  BE.” 

Which  is  considered  the  most  curious 
sight  in  London  ?  That  is  a  comical  ques¬ 
tion,  and  one  on  which  we  fear  the  doctors 
would  only  decide  to  disagree ;  however,  if 
you  mean  which  do  we  consider  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  now  to  be  seen  in  this 
metropolis,  we  shall  have  mnch  pleasure  in 
answering  your  question ;  and  as  it  will  be 
better  for  yon  to  see  this  rare  show,  than  to 
sit  lazily  over  the  fire  while  we  narrated  the 
tale,  yon,  sir,  must  abandon  that  new  novel. 


and  madame  suffer  a  temporary  separation 
from  that  all-fascinating  embroidery.  So, 
as  you  love  us,  make  no  excuses  about  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  for  St.  Stephens  has 
not  yet  struck  six,  and — 

“  You  don’t  like  the  neighbourhood 
through  which  we’ve  taken  you?”  “Per¬ 
haps  not.” 

“  The  night  air  from  the  river  is  d.amp 
and  very  raw.”  Yes,  yes — but  here  we  are. 
Ah,  wore  rather  late.  Follow  me  up  the 
room  and  sit  still,  we  shall  have  enough  to 
do  in  a  minute. 

Well,  what  do  yon  think  of  the  scene  ? 
Are  yon  suffering  from  weak  eyes?  and 
the  air,  is  it  choky?  “No,  I  think  not, 
yon  are  only  suffering  from  fulness  in  the 
throat,  a  complaint  common  to  all,  on  their 
introductory  visits  ‘  here.’  ” 

It  was  a  large,  i]l-ventilated,  but  happily 
weather-proof  building,  into  which  we  had 
conducted  our  friends,  situated  in  a  damp, 
ill-drained,  and,  consequently,  unhealthy 
situation  on  the  bank  of  the  Thame.s,  some¬ 
where  in  the  west  of  London.  The  time, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was  night,  but  by 
the  help  of  several  bright  gas-lights,  wo 
looked  down  with  complacency  on  about 
ninety  men  and  boys,  sitting  in  their  rags 
and  dirt  at  the  feet  of  some  thirteen  ladies. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  sweeps,  liberated  pri¬ 
soners,  infidels,  great  bull-throated  coal- 
scrceners,  lads  in  the  last  stage  of  con¬ 
sumption,  cripples,  blear-eyed,  red-haired 
monstrosities ;  in  short,  all  that  is  saddening 
to  the  heart  and  offensive  to  the  eye  (onrf 
olfactori/  nerres)  was  assembled  there,  ^^'hat 
a  practical  lesson  was  it,  that  wisdom  is 
better  (aye,  and  stronger  even)  than  strength. 

“Ah,  but,”  exclaims  the  ladies’  man,  “  not 
at  all  a  fit  place  for  a  woman  to  enter, 
and  I  wonder  they  are  not  afraid  to  go — it 
!  would  be  much  more  romme  il  fmit  to  my 
'  mind,  were  the  school  conducted  by  gen- 
j  tlemen.”  Conceal  all  that  well-intentioned 
!  but  most  misplaced  sympathy,  my  good 
!  friend — the  school  was  opened  three  times 
j  under  the  superintendence  of  the  lords  of 
cn'ation,  but  unfortunately  only  opened  to 
I  fail.  After  the  teachers  had  been  so  in- 
'  suited  that  neither  love,  duty,  nor  coaxing, 
could  win  them  to  return  to  their  po.sts 
— when  windows  had  been  broken  to  the 
amount  of  ten  pounds,  and  some  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders  in  the  rebellion  had  been  safely  lodged 
in  one  of  her  Majesty’s  gaols — a  few  high- 
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spinted  UdiM,  of  whom  one  of  the  foremost 
was,  of  course,  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Never  Tired,  of 
A3waj8-at-work  House,  determined,  after  a 
breathing  time  of  a  few  weeks,  to  try  their 
influence.  Accordingly,  about  three  years 
ago,  the  school  was  re-opcned,  and  as,  during 
that  time,  the  number  of  scholars  had  in¬ 
creased  from  ten  to  ninety,  and  as  the 
greatest  insult  received  during  that  period 
was  only  a  bolster  thrown  at  an  unfortunate 
teacher,  for  daring  to  prevent  an  innocent 
boy  suffering  from  the  misconduct  of  another, 
we  leave  it  for  you  to  decide  whether  the 
charmers  have  charmed  wisely  or  not,  and 
how  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  interfere 
with  their  management. 

What  a  troop  marching  in — ^red,  blue,  and 
white  coats,  aud — must  it  be  confessed? — 
some  unfortunates  with  no  coats  at  all,  only  a 
few  rags  as  an  apology  for  a  covering ;  and  do 
look  at  their  feet,  here  the  toes  they  creep  | 
ia,  and  the  toes  they  peep  out,  and  there  | 
are  the  ten  bony  extremities,  all  in  a  row.  | 
Bless  the  boy  I  take  them  out  of  the  way, 
or  the  hob-nailed  exteriors  of  that  savage¬ 
looking  individual  will  quickly  transfonn 
them  into  a  hospital  case.  The  next  lad — 
the  one,  we  mean,  with  the  tattered  trousers, 
and  no  stockings  at  all — is  displaying  for 
our  admiration  a  pair  of  ladies’  dandy  white 
boots ;  how  irresistibly  absurd  I  and  his  next 
door  neighbour  glories  in  a  pair  of  goloshes, 
held  loosely  on  by  a  piece  of  old  cord. 
Surely  all  the  misfits  in  London  are  assem¬ 
bled  here ;  and,  not  to  dream  of  the  dis¬ 
traction  of  Messrs.  Hoby  or  Lebocq  on 
witnessing  so  bootless  a  sight,  who  can 
venture  to  imagine  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue,  could  the  imperial  Crispin  of 
the  Princess  No-Toe  of  Futchoo  be  intro¬ 
duced  here?  We  wonder  how  many  feet 
he  would  declare  made  one  English  foot; 
and  already  imagine  we  hear  him  discoursing 
most  eloquently  about  otu:  national  misfor¬ 
tune  and  deformity. 

Those  two  young  soldiers  yonder  belong 
to  the  militia,  and  when  their  quarters  were 
Kmoved  last  winter  from  this  neighbourhood 

to  H - (a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles), 

they  proved  their  attachment  to  the  school, 
and  their  estimation  of  the  benefit  derived 
in  it,  by  marching  every  Thursday  night, 
through  the  snow,  across  the  fields,  lanes, 
streets,  and  alleys,  so  anxious  were  they  to 
receive  instruction  ;  nor  were  their  teachers 
and  comrades  forgotten,  after  a  much  longer 


march  had  been  taken,  and  all  personal  com¬ 
munication  rendered  impossible,  for  letters 
were  received,  dated  from  Alma'  and  Inker- 
mann,  covered  with  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  attachment. 

Hush  !  don’t  laugh,  the  police  at  the  door 
are  our  body  guard,  and  many  an  incipient 
rebellion  among  the  boy»  has  been  checked 
by  their  very  presence.  “  They  are  handing 
that  young  lady  some  slates.”  “  To  be  sure  t 
and  if  you  look  lung  enough  you  will  see 
them  correcting,  perhaps  setting,  some  of 
the  sums.  Here  comes  one  of  them  to  me 
with  some  books,  he  knows  well  enough  the 
confusion  that  would  follow  my  rising. 
Haven't  von  noticed  bow  that,  like  the 
lady”  in  “  Comus,”  each  fair  form  here  has 
sat  all  the  evening  as 

In  stony  fetters,  fixed  and  motionless. 

Now  we  have  finished  reading,  and  must 
mb  up  all  arithmetical  remembrances,  for 
our  pupils  are  ’cute  enough  at  figures ; 
vulgar  fractions  particularly  suit  their  taste 
and  capacity ;  but  don’t  talk  so  much,  there’s 
good  lads,  or  those  sums  will  never  be 
finished. 

“  Holloa !”  roars  a  voice,  not  unlike  the 
echoings  of  Niagara. 

“  Nut  quite  so  loud,  my  friend ;  not  quite 
so  loud,  we’re  not  deaf.” 

“Holloa,  teacher,”  whispered  the  same 
voice  as  softly  as  a  ringdove’s  coo  in  spring, 
all  eyes  looking  at  teacher  and  the  voice. 

“  VV’ell,  what  do  you  want?” 

I  “  Holloa,  teacher,  what  a  great  nose  you’ve 
got !” 

Bursts  of  laughter,  in  which,  after  an  in¬ 
effectual  attempt  to  look  grave  and  grand, 
teacher  joins  herself.  Then  all  settles  down 
again  into  quietness  ;  and  pens  and  pencils 
go  to  work  with  all  diligence  for  the  next 
five  minutes.  He  of  the  stentorian  voice 
can’t  manage  his  sum,  that's  quite  clear :  it 
doesn't  prove.  A  scratch  of  the  head  is 
sure  to  follow  a  failure ;  which,  in  its  turn 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  literal  lick  and  pro¬ 
mise;  then,  with  all  due  gravity,  a  slate, 
barren  of  figures  as  a  wilderness  of  trees,  is 
immediately  presented,  and  the  request  made 
“  that  teacher  'll  set  aiiother  sum,  for  t'other 
one  has  wamshed  and  gone  smack  off." 

Now  we  will  examine  some  of  the  pic- 
I  tures,  if  you  can  reach  one  off  the  wall : 
I  there  is  one  of  the  Pyramids,  that  will  do 
I  nicely.  “  What  was  they  for  ?”  We  explain 
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as  well  as  we  can ;  a  covetons  yonng  nrchin  significant  in  appearance  and  remarkably 
suggests  the  possibility  of  their  containing  quiet  in  dress,  neither  indulging  in  a  coal- 
coin  ;  whereupon  another,  affectionately  shuttle,  with  a  bandage  across  our  forehead, 
solicitous  about  our  pecuniary  welfare,  de-  nor  yet  provoking  rheumatism  and  imperti- 
mands  whether  they — meaning  the  Pyra-  nence  by  pinning  a  sprig  or  so  of  flowers  in 
mids — could  hold  all  the  money  we  possess,  a  few  yards  of  lace,  and  tying  it  at  the  ex- 
Our  income  being  unpleasantly  limited,  we  tremity  of  our  back  hair ;  but  are  shame- 
eujoy  the  joke,  and  assure  our  auditors  that  faced— dressing,  in  short,  in  a  style  calcn- 
all  which  we  can  conscientiously  call  our  own  latcd  to  elicit  the  unqualified  admiration  of 
could  lie  very  snugly  in  the  palm  of  onr  all  fathers  and  elder  brothers,  and  to  incur 
hand.  The  reward  for  this  magnanimous  the  heavy  displeasure  of  every  husband  and 


confession  is,  however,  only  a  volley  of  sneer¬ 
ing  groans,  which  terminates  at  last  by  the 
flattering  exclamation  of,  “  Eugh,  we 
thought  you  was  a  lady  !” 

Occasionally, however,  weave  treated  with 
something  more  sentimental ;  and  have  even 
been  told  that,  in  the  dreams  of  the  night, 
we  have  crossed  their  paths,  appearing  as 
shadowy  visions  which  were  rapidly  vanish¬ 
ing  away,  and  somehow  or  other  we  believed 
the  lads  when  they  added,  “  VVe  didn’t  like 
that  dream  at  all.”  Now  we’ll  tell  you  a 
funny  little  adventure  which  occurred  to 
ourselves  this  last  spring.  Not  being  in 
very  good  health,  we  went  to  stay  with 
some  friends  at  a  pretty  little  village  about 
twenty  miles  from  London.  Much  of  our 
time  was  spent  out  of  doors,  and  well  it 
might  be,  for  the  orchards  were  in  full 
blossom,  and  the  hop  gardens  (good  reader, 
you  have  guessed  by  this  time  that  we  were 
in  Kent,  and  you  are  right)  were  in  per¬ 
fection,  the  time  of  the  singing  birds  was 
come,  and  each  and  all  contributed  to  make 
“  one  who  had  been  long  in  city  pent”  ex¬ 
tremely  happy ;  nevertheless,  there  was  one 
drawback  to  all  the  pleasure.  Moralists  say 
there  always  is  one  fly  in  every  pot  of 
honey,  and  we  begin  to  believe  they  are  in 
the  right ;  at  least,  we  soon  discovered  that 
perfect  peace  was  not  to  be  had  even  down 
here  in  this  quiet  and  out  of  the  way  little 
spot. 

The  skeleton — nay,  we  cannot  properly 
apply  that  epithet  to  a  fat,  punchy  figure  in 
livery — the  drawback  to  all  our  enjoyment, 
then,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  servant.  As  we  have  already 
stated  that  the  village  is  small,  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  everybody 
was  continually  meeting  everybody  whene’er 
they  took  their  walks  abroad;  but  if 
there  was  one  person  toe  met  oftener  than 
another,  it  was  the  man  in  buttons.  Now, 
be  it  known  as  a  fact,  we  are  particularly  in- 


lovcr  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Moreover, 
Jeames’s  Diary  was  one  of  our  text  books. 
Imagine,  therefore,  our  astonishment  and 
disgust  in  being  greeted  by  one  of  that 
highly-ornamental,  but  eminently  useless 
profession,  with  a  thorough  Regent-street 
man -about- town  stare  and  smile. 

Of  course  wo  walked  on,  fulfilling  the 
truth  of  the  adage  respecting  the  blindness 
of  those  who  won^:  see,  and,  as  we  finished 
our  stroll,  conscience  and  memory  performed 
a  short  but  rigid  examination  of  the  affair. 
“  Had  we  looked  first,  smiled,  even  noticed 
the  fellow  ?  No — no — no — was  the  unani¬ 
mous  verdict,  immediately  returned  ;  and  the 
white  dove  flitted  down  from  above,  nestled 
in  our  bosom,  and  sang  to  us  one  of  her  own 
sweet  songs. 

Still  we  were  not  .satisfied,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  drilling  we  re¬ 
ceived  in  childhood  out  of  that  “  Mother’s 
best  friend  and  ladder  to  learning.  Why  and 
because,”  which  had  riveted  in  our  minds 
the  intimacy,  not  to  .say  a  word  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  a  separation,  between  cause 
and  effect. 

Having,  therefore,  summoned  the  goddess 
Imagination  to  our  aid,  we  received,  after  a 
short  deliberation,  her  verdict,  which  pro¬ 
nounced  us  rightly  punished,  for  daring  to 
carry,  in  broad  daylight,  a  parcel — still  i> 
our  hands.  “  The  culprit,”  was  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  sentence — “  the  culprit  has  taken 
yon  for  a  lady’s  maid  out  of  place,  and,  as 
such,  entertains  for  you  a  fellow  feeling.” 
Well  and  good,  we  rejoined  to  ourselves,  so 
be  it ;  forget  and  forgive,  there’s  not  much 
harm  done.  And  we  meditated  on  the  well- 
known  rhyme  of  childhood,  which  com¬ 
mences  by  assuring  us  of  the  indisputable 
right  possessed  by  every  species  of  the  feline 
race  to  gaze  even  upon  royalty. 

But,  unfortunately  for  onr  resolution,  to 
drown  the  past  in  Lethe,  we  met  the  next 
day — and,  bah  1  there  was  the  same  smile 
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and  8Ure — and  the  next,  and  the  next  en¬ 
counter  was  equally  provoking.  We  grew 
desperate ;  what  if  our  friends  discovered 
that  grinning  ape?  we  should  never  hear 
the  end  of  their  jokes ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  would  condescend  to  complain? 
But,  to  proceed,  having  one  day  occasion  to 
visit  the  railway  station,  imagine,  if  you 
can,  our  dismay  on  beholding  our  familiar — 
yes,  there  he  stood,  staring  and  grinning 
as  impertinently  as  ever !  In  our  most  dig¬ 
nified  manner,  we  commenced  the  descent 
of  a  long  flight  of  steps  which  lay  before 
ns,  increasing  the  rapidity  of  our  movements 
as  we  approached  terra  Jinna.  Clatter, 
clatter,  clatter,  sounded  the  heavy  tramp  of 
the  man  behind  us — our  heart  is  heating 
very  rapidly — we  are  exi>ecting  we  know 
not  what — a  hand  and  arm  extends  over 
the  rail  before  us — a  huge  pasty  face  partly 
appears  over  our  shoulder — and  hot  breath 
murmurs,  in  a  confidential  under  tone, 
“  How’s  Mrs.  liobinson  ?” 

Confound  the  fellow !  how  dare  be  speak 
to  us  ?  We  are  not  Sirs,  llobinson,  or  Sirs. 
Anybody  Else ;  and,  if  we  were,  what  busi¬ 
ness  has  he  to  inquire  after  our  health  ?  In¬ 
jured  innocence!  how  we  turned  and  looked 
at  the  man!  surely,  the  glance  was  enough 
to  have  annihilated  any  mortal  possessed  of 
an  ordinary  portion  of  modesty ;  but,  appa¬ 
rently,  that  virtue  was  totally  foreign  to  bis 
character,  the  question  being  repeated  with 
more  assurance  and  tenderness  than  before. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  he  would  have 
heard  a  sentence  or  two  which  would  have 
rung  pretty  loudly  in  his  cars  the  next  time 
he  meditated  speaking  to  an  unprotected 
female,  when,  luckily  for  us  both — and  for 
us  in  particular — memory  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  old 
acquaintanceship. 

“  Surely,”  we  stammered  out,  “  surely, 
yon  were  never  one  of  our  boys  ?” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  teacher ;  that,  indeed,  I  am ; 
and  how’s  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  yourself,  and 
Miss  Smith  (his  own  particular  instructess), 
and  is  the  school  open  still  ?  Do  you  teach 
there  now  ?  and  is  my  brother  and  Bill  Mentz 
reg’liir,  and  have  you  had  the  treat  ?” 

How  thankful  we  felt  for  that  volley  of 
questions — they  gave  us  time  to  recover  our 
equilibrium ;  and  to  hide  our  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  which  rose  pretty  rapidly  as  soon 
as  the  mistake  was  discovered. 

Well,  we  walked  with  our  old  friend  down 


the  “  little  and  the  lone  green  lane”  which 
led  to  his  master’s  bouse,  and  contrived  to 
answer  all  these  inquiries,  and  congratulate 
him  on  having  obtained  so  superior  a  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  receiving  sundry  mersages  for 
both  teachers  and  taught,  to  be  delivered 
when  we  returned  to  our  post,  we  parted, 
not,  however,  until  we  had  received  the  ttUel- 
liflence  that  “he'd  seen  us  a  many  times 
since  we'd  been  down  here,”  to  which  we 
replied  with  all  modesty  and  humility, 
“  that  was  very  possible,  the  village  being  so 
very  small.” 

The  accomplishments  taught  at  our 
academy  are  reading,  ’riling,  and  'rithmetic, 
and  of  thfse,  writing  is  by  far  the  most, 
and  reading  the  least,  popular;  nevertheless, 
they  plod  away  with  most  praiseworthy 
diligence  over  the  born  books,  and  in  many 
a  case  the  bald-headed  father  sits  at  one 
end  of  the  room  conning  over  ABC,  while 
his  son  is  reading  almost  fluently  a  few  classes 
off.  Perhaps  the  most  ignorant,  and  yet 
most  persevering  of  our  scholars,  are  the 
bargemen  and  coal-screeners — a  rough,  fero¬ 
cious  class  of  individuals,  savage  os  dogs,  to 
one  another,  when  fairly  annoyed ;  and  once 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  a  street- 
row  through  all  its  stages ;  when,  oh,  vine¬ 
gar  and  cold  water !  the  superintendent  per¬ 
formed  a  real  drawing-room  faint,  hysterics 
and  all.  You  should  have  seen  the  men  and 
boys’  hasty  retreat,  when  the  screeching 
commenced  ;  it  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
scene.  There  was  no  more  school  that  night, 
you  may  be  sure,  and  it’s  my  firm  belief  they 
looked  upon  the  reappearance  of  that  lady  in 
good  health  on  the  following  Thursday  as 
little  less  than  a  miracle. 

At  Christmas,  of  course,  we  have  a  tea 
party,  which,  after  all,  is  only  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  thirteen  sociable  feminines  con¬ 
gregating  together;  and  there  it  may  be 
seen  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  make  many 
hearts  happy.  Ten  white  mugs  at  every 
table  reveal  how  many  guests  are  allotted  to 
the  two  ladies  standing  as  sentries  at  each 
extremity,  and  the  washing  baskets  full  of 
bread  and  butter  and  cake,  and  the  water 
cans  of  tea  all  hot,  tell  their  own  tale. 

Last  winter,  we  had  fine  fun.  Our  as¬ 
sembly  night  had  arrived — the  company  were 
not  only  arrived,  but  seated,  grace  was  about 
to  be  pronounced,  when  in  the  pause  before 
that  benediction,  while  all  was  silent  and 
hushed,  suddenly  there  rushed  in  a  black 
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panting  coalheaver.  From  an  indefinite 
period  in  the  morning,  until  within  a  few 
moments  of  his  appearance  in  the  school¬ 
room,  tlie  poor  fellow  had  been  pljring  his 
sooty  trade,  and  forgetting,  in  his  anxiety 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  inner  man,  the 
imperfection  of  his  outward  appearance,  he 
rushed  in  to  the  feast,  a.s  grim  a  looking 
figure  as  it  was  possible  to  behold.  Un¬ 
happy  man !  need  we  add  that  his  com¬ 
panions  immediately  burst  into  such  a  unani¬ 
mous  chorus  of  “  Sweep,  sweep,  sweep,’  as 
convulsed  the  whole  assembly !  The  man 
looked  for  a  moment  undecided  as  to  what 
course  be  would  pursue,  and  stood  like  a 
stag  at  bay,  ready  to  receive  the  attack  of 
his  enemies,  or  escape,  as  circumstances  might 
determine.  Flight  was,  however,  soon  put 
out  of  the  question,  that  involving  the  loss 
of  the  tea,  <fcc.,  and  revenge  was  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  for  what  was  one  among  so  m.my? 
and,  in  spite  of  the  audible  and  tender  re¬ 
commendations  which  he  received  to  go 
home,  wash,  and  be  clean,  he  advanced  with 
rigid  strides  towards  one  of  the  tables ;  the 
intruder,  however,  found  himself  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  when 
the  following  dialogue  commenced — 

“  Jly  good  friend,  I  don’t  think  you  belong 
to  this  school  ?” 

“  Please,  sir,  I  do.” 

“  How  long  h-avo  you  been  with  us  ?” 

“  Doant  know,  sir.” 

“  What's  your  teacher's  name  ?” 

“  I'll  be  bothered,  sir,  if  I  can  rem’ber.” 

Several  of  the  teachers  having  declared 
that  he  is  none  of  theirs,  the  master  is 
obliged  to  request  this  apparently  unbidden 
guest  to  retire,  it  being  impossible  that  all 
the  parish  can  be  welcomed. 

“  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  belong  to  you,”  is  all 
the  reply,  whereupon  the  Rev.  Ilope-against- 
hope  solicits  the  attention  of  all  the  ladies, 
informing  them  that  a  young  man,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  himself,  professes  to  belong  to 
the  school,  and  would  any  lady  own  him  ? 

“  It  is  all  right,”  says  a  gentle  voice  from 
the  background,  and  tbe  unblushing  con¬ 
fession  is  made  amid  shouts  of  laughter, 
“  that  he  is  one  of  her  young  men.” 

So  the  author  of  this  confusion  and  mer¬ 
riment  went  home,  and  put  on  cleaner 
apparel,  washed  away  some  of  the  ebony 
die  from  his  face  and  hands,  and  returned 
to  enjoy  higtelf  and  make  more  fun,  though 
not  of  so  public  a  character.  On  his  return. 


he  seated  himself  at  our  table,  and  having 
eaten  and  drunk,  as  only  coal  screeners  can 
eat  and  drink,  we  were  asked  as  a  ]iarticular 
favour  to  go  and  get  some  more  tea.  Sally¬ 
ing  forth  in  search  of  the  desired  beverage, 
we  soon  placed  another  dish  at  his  service ; 
but  in  a  very  short  time  were  informed, 
“That  it  warn't  half  sweet  enough.”  As 
the  whole  concoction  had  been  made  in  oue 
huge  chaldron,  and  as  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  even  fifth  mugs  hud  given 
unqualified  satisfaction,  we  begged  to  suggest 
that  the  cake  had  probably  assisted  in 
spoiling  the  flavour  of  “  the  cheering  but  uot 
inebriating  cup.”  This  theory  was,  however, 
soon  destroyed  by  the  appearance  of  huge 
lumps  of  that  commodity,  which  were  hastily 
withdrawn  from  secret  corners  of  our  friend’s 
blouse,  an  ocular  demonstration  of  our 
mistake. 

After  the  feast*  we  had  singing,  and 
speeches,  short  tales,  and  anecdotes,  ending 
with  three  times  three  for  the  t^ueen — 
“  God  bless  her !” — three  times  three  for  our 
worthy  clergyman  and  his  wife,  and  three 
times  three  with  variations  for  the  different 
teachers,  one  class  crowing  for  their  mis¬ 
tress,  and  another  for  theirs;  and  in  this 
general  confusion  of  laughter  and  cheers, 
we  made  our  escape,  wondering  as  we 
wandered  home  how  many  more  years  must 
elapse  before  women  as  a  body  would  dare 
“  to  overleap  the  rotten  pale  of  prejudice,” 
and  use  that  influence  over  the  other  sex 
with  which  they  are  so  marvellously  endowed, 
for  the  high  and  ennobling  purpose  of 
softening  the  unpolished,  securing  the  waver¬ 
ing,  and  reclaiming  the  vicious,  members  of 
our  neglected  home  population. 


A  SINGULAR  LETTER  TO  A  NEW¬ 
BORN  CHILD. 

My  dear  little  cousin,  yon  are  heartily 
welcome  into  this  unquiet  world ;  long  may 
you  continue  in  it,  in  all  the  happiness  it  can 
give,  and  bestow  enough  on  all  your  friends, 
to  answer  fully  the  impatience  with  which 
you  have  been  expected.  May  yon  grow  up 
to  have  every  accomplishment  that  your 
good  friend  the  Bishop  of  Derry*  can  already 
I  imagine  for  yon;  and  in  the  meantime,  may  you 
I  have  a  nurse  with  a  tuneable  voice,  that  may 
I  not  talk  an  immoderate  deal  of  nonsense  to  yon. 

i  •  Dr.  Uundle. 
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You  are  at  present,  my  dear,  in  a  very  philoso¬ 
phical  disposition ;  the  gaieties  and  follies  of 
life  have  no  attraction  for  yon ;  its  sorrows 
yon  kindly  commiserate ;  bnt,  however,  do 
not  snffer  them  to  disturb  your  slumbers, 
and  find  charms  in  nothing  but  harmony  and 
repose.  Yon  have  as  yet  contracted  no  par¬ 
tialities,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  party  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  look  with  a  perfect  indifference 
on  all  human  splendour.  Yon  hare  an  abso¬ 
lute  dislike  to  the  vanities  of  dress  ;  and  are 
likely  for  many  months  to  observe  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol’s*  first  rule  of  conversation — 
silence ;  though  tempted  to  transgress  it,  by 
the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  all  the  objects 
around  you.  As  you  advance  further  in  life, 
the  philosophical  temper  will  by  degrees  wear 
off.  The  first  object  of  your  admiration  will 
probably  be  a  candle ;  and  thence  (as  we  all  of 
ns  do)  you  will  contract  a  taste  fur  the  gaudy 
and  the  glaring,  without  making  one  mural 
reflection  upon  the  danger  of  such  false 
admiration  as  leads  people  many  a  time  to 
burn  their  fingers.  You  will  then  begin  to 
show  great  partiality  for  some  very  good 
aunts,  who  will  contribute  all  they  can  to¬ 
wards  spoiling  you;  but  you  will  be  equally 
fond  of  an  excellent  mamma,  who  will  teach 
you,  by  her  example,  all  sorts  of  good 
qualities ;  only  let  me  warn  you  of  oae  thing, 
my  dear,  and  that  is,  do  not  leam  of  her  to 
have  such  an  immoderate  love  of  home  as  is 
quite  contrary  to  all  the  privileges  of  this 
polite  age,  and  to  give  up  so  entirely  all  those 
pretty  graces  of  whims,  flutter,  and  affecta¬ 
tion  which  so  many  charitable  poets  have 
declared  to  be  the  prerogative  of  our  sex. 
Ah !  my  poor  cousin,  to  what  purpose  will 
you  boast  this  prerogative,  when  your  nurse 
tells  you,  with  a  pious  care  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  jealousy  and  emulation  os  early  as  possible, 
that  yon  have  a  fine  little  brother  come  to 
put  your  nose  out  of  joint?  There  will  be 
nothing  to  be  done  then,  1  believe,  but  to  be 
mighty  good,  and  prove,  what,  believe  me, 
admits  of  very  little  dispute  (though  it  has 
occasioned  abundance),  that  we  girls,  however 
people  give  themselves  airs  of  being  disap¬ 
pointed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Let  the  men  unenvied  shine  in  public,  it  is 
we  must  make  their  homes  delightful  to 
them  ;  and  if  they  provoke  u8,no  less  uncom¬ 
fortable.  1  do  not  expect  yon,  my  dear,  to 
answer  this  letter  yet  awhile,  but,  as  I  dare 


*  Dr.  Seeker. 


say  yon  have  the  greatest  interest  with  your 
papa,  will  beg  you  to  prevail  upon  him,  that 
we  may  know  by  a  line  (before  his  time  is 
engrossed  by  another  secret  committee)  that 
I  you  and  your  mamma  are  well.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  will  only  assure  you,  that  all  here 
!  rejoice  in  your  existence  extremely ;  and  that 
I  I  am, 

'  My  very  young  correspondent, 

I  Most  affectionately  yours, 

i  C.  T. 

I  [The  author  of  this  ingenious  letter  was 
I  Miss  Talbot,  only  daughter  of  bir.  Edward 
I  Talbot,  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  and  grand- 
I  daughter  of  Dr.  Talbot,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
<  She  died  in  1770,  and  her  epistle  was  ad¬ 
dressed  ft)  a  daughter  of  Mr.  .lohn  Talbot, 
son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.] 


I  TALES  OF  THE  OPERAS. 

I  IL  TItOVATORK. 

I  In  a  vestibule  of  the  Palace  of  Aliaferia, 
i  when  night  was  growing  late,  Ferrando  and 
'  the  servants  of  the  Count  de  Luna  were 
!  gathered  together,  trying  to  shake  off  drow- 
!  siness  by  joking  and  story-telling.  On  the 
I  whole,  story-telling  had  the  best  of  it,  and 
I  the  tale  in  demand  at  the  moment  in  ques- 
1  tion  was  that  of  Garzia,  the  Count  de  Luna’s 
j  lost  brother. 

“  Listen  !”  said  Ferrando,  imposing  silence 
I  upon  all.  “  The  elder  Count  de  Luna  was 
passionately  fond  of  his  two  boys.  While 
j  the  younger,  Garzia,  was  yet  an  infant,  its 
I  nurse,  awaking  one  morning  in  bed,  was 
I  horrified  to  find  bending  over  her  baby 
'  charge,  like  a  vampire  about  to  fan  its 
j  victim  into  insensibility,  a  withered  hag  of  a 
Zingara,  a  squalid,  dark-eyed  gipsy,  with 
j  the  ill-omened  features  of  her  race,  and 
I  suppressed  hate  lurking  in  every  wrinkle. 
I  She  screamed  aloud  till  other  servants  came 
to  eject  the  wretched  heldsme,  who  declared 
she  only  meant  to  tell  the  boy’s  fortune. 
But  the  witch’s  ban  was  already  upon  the 
poor  babe,  for  from  that  moment  he  moaned, 
and  trembled,  and  burned  with  fever;  and 
the  next  day  it  became  apparent  that, 
until  she  whose  evil  eye  had  poisoned  bis 
little  life  should  be  judged  and  sent  to 
perdition,  according  to  her  deserts,  he  would 
never  have  a  moment’s  health  or  rest.  So 
the  hideous  sorceress  was  pursued,  caught. 
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and  burnt  alive.  She  died,  cursing  the  babe 
>vith  her  latest  breath,  end  left,  alas!  a 
daughter  mure  hateful  than  herself  to  fulfil 
the  curse.  The  child  was  suddenly  missed, 
and  all  the  country  was  scoured  in  vain  for  its 
recovery  to  its  agonized  parents.  But  soon 
a  terrible  light  broke  upon  all.  At  the  very 
spot  where  the  old  witch  had  been  burnt  to 
death,  were  one  day  found  the  charred 
remains  and  blackened  bones  of  a  little 
child !” 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  assembled 
listeners.  I’errando  went  on  : — 

“  The  babe’s  father  sickened,  and  did  not 
live  long  after  thi.s.  Yet  a  strange  pre¬ 
sentiment  seemed  at  times  to  haunt  his 
mind  that  the  boy  lived ;  and  in  his  dying 
moments  he  conjured  the  brother,  our  pre¬ 
sent  Count  de  Luna,  to  resume  the  search 
for  him  after  his  own  departure.  That  he 
has  done  so,  we  nil  know ;  and  with  what 
ill  success  we  all  know.  O  that  I  could  find 
the  hag  that  stole  the  boy!  I  think  I 
could  recognize  her  infernal  features,  in 
spite  of  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
unnatural  theft.” 

Then  followed  gossip  about  the  /ingara 
who  had  been  burnt  for  a  witch ;  how  she 
haunted  the  palace,  sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  an  owl,  sometimes  of  a  crow,  but  always 
sped  back  to  hell  at  daybreak ;  how  one  night 
she  appeared  as  an  owl,  with  her  glaring  eyes, 
to  one  of  the  count’s  servants,  at  dead  mid¬ 
night,  as  the  clocks  were  striking,  fanned 
his  forehead  with  her  sulphury  wings,  and 
shrieked  such  a  hideous  shriek  in  his  waking 
ear  that  he  died  with  fright;  and  other 
witch-lore  of  the  like  kind,  excellently 
adapted  for  its  purpose  of  dispelling  sleep 
from  drowsy  brains,  but  not  of  a  cheerful  or 
instructive  order  by  any  means.  Let  us 
leave  these  talkers,  and  change  the  scene. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  it  was  very 
dark,  for  though  the  moon  shone  on  high,  it 
was  a  gusty,  cloudy  night,  and  at  present 
her  face  was  veiled,  except  at  occasional 
moments,  when  her  soft  rays  fell  upon  the 
white  marble  of  the  palace  steps,  near  which 
the  beautiful  Leonora  was  lingering  late, 
though  urged  by  Ines,  her  attendant,  to  go 
in-doors  and  seek  the  Queen,  who  had  de¬ 
manded  her  presence  that  evening.  But 
Leonora  could  think  and  speak  of  nothing 
but  her  lover;  and,  in  answer  to  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Ines  for  indulging  him  with  these 
secret  meetings,  had  nothing  better  to  say 


than  to  repeat  the  old  story  of  her  passion, 
and  to  comment  upon  it  in  the  way  so 
natural  to  young  love.  “  No,  Ines,  no ;  in 
vain  you  urge  me — I  can  never  relinquish 
him.  1  will  live  for  him — die  for  him — but 
part  from  his  love,  oh,  never  I 

“  Ines,”  said  Leonora,  *'  it  was  at  a  tour¬ 
nament  I  first  saw  my  love.  He  came,  an 
unknown  warrior,  in  black  apparel,  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  black  shield  without  armorial  bearings, 
and  won  the  prize.  I  myself  placed  the 
laurel  on  his  brow,  and  I  loved  him  from 
that  time.  Then,  alas !  the  civil  war  broke 
out ;  my  warrior  had  to  draw  his  sword,  and 
leave  me,  and  I  saw  him  no  more — save  in 
sweet  visions  of  the  night — until  one  even¬ 
ing  I  heard,  underneath  ray  window,  the 
voice  of  a  troubadour,  breathing  my  name  in 
prayer  to  Heaven,  and  knew  the  voice  for 
my  love’s.  0  sweety  placid  night !  0  blessed 
hour,  that  restored  me  to  his  presence  and 
his  arms !  Ines,  hast  i/iou  ever  loved  ?”  said 
Leonora,  sighing  deeply. 

“  I  know  not,  madam,”  replied  the  faith¬ 
ful  serving-maid,  “  what  answer  to  make ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  some  strange  presenti¬ 
ment  of  impending  evil  to  befall  you  and  this 
youthful  soldier  and  singer  oppresses  my 
soul.  Madam,  I  humbly  yet  earnestly  coun¬ 
sel  you  to  see  him  no  more — to  forget 
him'r 

“  Ines !”  cried  Leonora,  turning  round 
angrily,  “you  talk  of  forgetting!  I  need 
not  ask  again  if  you  have  loved.  Yon 
speak  a  language  the  heart  does  not  under¬ 
stand.  Leave  me ;  stay,  let  us  go  in ;  but 
speak  not  of  forgetting  !’’ 

Scarcely  had  the  two  maidens  re-entered 
the  palace,  when  the  Count  de  Luna,  who 
had  often  essayed  in  vain  to  touch  the  heart 
of  Leonora,  and  win  from  her  but  the  most 
passing  smile,  appeared  in  the  garden,  not 
far  from  her  window.  Drawing  near  to  the 
steps  which  he  knew  led  to  her  chamber,  he 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  lute,  and  the  voice  of 
the  Troubadour,  singing, 

“  Alone,  alone  in  the  earth, 

A  wanderer  from  my  birth. 

One  hope  fur  me  remainii — 

One  hope  for  the  Troubadour — 

If  but  that  heart  be  mine, 

1-ennora's,  so  divine. 

So  free  from  earthly  stains, 

O  happy  Troubadour  I" 

Maddened  with  jealousy  at  the  fond  con¬ 
fidence  that  lurked  beneath  these  words,  the 
count  drew  his  cloak  about  him,  and  stepped 
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aside.  Alas !  j;Udin;;  {tently  down  the  mar¬ 
ble  stair,  I.<eoiiorn,  summoned  forth  by  her 
lover’s  voice,  mistook  for  him  the  jealous  and 
muffled  count,  and  approached  Ue  Luna  witli 
words  of  welcome — “  My  beloved  one,  yon 
have  tarried  long.  Oh,  how  my  heart  has 
been  beating  for  you  I  but  at  last  you  are 
here !” 

While  the  count  was  struggling  to  find 
words  adequate  to  the  embarrassment  of  this 
situation,  which  certainly  had  in  it  a  touch 
of  the  ludicrous,  the  moon,  darting  from  be¬ 
hind  a  cloud,  revealed  to  Leonora  her  mistake, 
just  as  the  Troubadour,  who  had  iieard  all, 
sprang  forward  to  reproach  her.  Ja  their 
rage,  the  rival  loven  drew  their  swords,  and 
not  all  the  maddened  prayers  of  Leonora 
sufficing  to  detain  them,  they  rushed,  furious, 
from  her  presence,  each  'resolved  upon  the 
other's  death.  I..eonora  fell  senseless  on  the 
cold  marble,  and  was  found  by  Ines  in  a 
swoon,  from  which  slie  was  with  difficulty 
recovered,  to  find  her  lover  kfaorico  no  longer 
at  her  side,  her  bosom  cbilWd  with  the  night  | 
dew,  and  a  burning  fever  at  her  heart.  Alas 
for  the  presentiment  of  the  faithful  Ines,  so 
soon  fulfilled  I 


And  while  I  think  the  stor.v  o’er, 

Hy  heart  for  vengeance  bumeth  more. 
Ucvenge  me.  Heaven  I  is  all  my  cry — 
Revenge  my  mother  ere  I  die! 

Revenge,  for  aye,  revenge !” 


In  a  ruined  house  at  the  foot  of  a  Biscayan 
mountain,  the  stir  of  life  awoke  in  a  gipsy  en¬ 
campment  Just  as  daylight  was  reddening  the 
heavens.  .Already  the  fire  was  lit,  and  lusty 
voices  were  carolling  gaily  to  the  noise  of 
hammers  and  other  implements  of  gipsy  oc¬ 
cupations. 

At  the  feet  of  the  gipsy  Aznceita,  wrapped 
in  a  large  warrior’s  cloak,  with  helmet  at  his 
side,  and  sword  in  hand,  lay  Manrico,  who  had 
been  wounded  and  left  for  dead  by  the  libnnt 
de  Lnna,  hut  still  lived  to  think  ofiLaMi^ 
and  love,  and  vengeance.  But  he 
alone  in  his  thirst  fur  that.  The 
often  upon  .Aznccna’s  lips,  and  now  dbwbreke 
forth  into  a  half  maniacal  song  of  heitor, 
which  contrasted  curiously  with  the  cheerful 
chant  of  the  other  gipsioa,  who,  with  Manrico, 
listened  breathlessly,  intent  and  appalled,  as 
she  sang :: — 

“Oh,  fiercely  bums  the  raging  flame— 

Hot,  hunfny  beast  that  none  may  tame. 

The  executioner  stands  nigh. 

And  ‘  Vengeance !’  is  the  people’s  cry; 

Till  when,  barefooted,  pale,  and  buuikb 
The  victim  comes,  their  cheers  resound. 

•  Hark!  while  she  quivers  In  the  fire, 

Their  road  applansc  is  rising  higher; 


When  this  wild  song  was  finished,  and  the 
startled  gipsies  had  gone  off  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages  upon  their  daily  errands, 
Manrico  implored  Azucena,  as  his  mother,  to 
tell  him  the  sad  story  which  so  often  seemed 
trembling  on  her  lips.  At  length  she  com¬ 
plied.  It  was  part  of  the  tale  the  reader  has 
already  heard  from  the  lips  of  I'erraiido,  with 
this  variation,  that  Azucena,  in  telling  the 
story  of  her  plunging  the  infant  into  the 
flames,  betrayed  that  she  had  at  the  time  a 
child  ofi  her  own,  and  left  ilanrico  with  an 
indistinct  impression,  which  she  immediately 
afterwards  sought  to  correct,  that  be  was  not, 
after  all,  really  her  son.  Azneeua,  tlien,  was 
the  daughter  of  her  who  had  been  burnt  fur 
a  witch  by  tbe  Connt  de  lAiua’s  father ;  and 
Manrico  was — was  he  her  son  ? 

While  ho  was  yet  essaying  to  probe  the 
secret  of  Azucena’s  bosom,  and  wondering 
how  to  piece  together  her  wild  and  incoherent 
words,  a  message  reached  the  bravo  soldier 
from  tbe  prince,  charging  him  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Castellor,  which  the  Count  de  Luna 
was  hastening  to  besiege.  Azucena  had 
barely  time  to  urge  upon  Manrico  the  death 
of  the  hated  rival  as  due  to  her  mother’s 
memory  not  less  than  to  his  outraged  lore. 
Manrico  went,  at  bis  prince’s  bidding,  to  the 
succour  of  the  soon  to  be  beleaguered  town, 
little  dreaming  of  tbe  surprise  that  awaited 
him  there.  Banished,  as  a  rebel,  from  tbe 
neighbourhood  where,  Leonora  iived,  he  had 
gather^  Bp  tidings  lately  ef  bow  she  sped. 
Tht>,<#ount  dr  Lnns  belonged  to  the 
iflilpysitr  puKtyr  in  the  revolutionary  war,  had 
1^ti^.M!ans  of  infornution,  and,  knowing 
,tnat  Leonora  was  about  to  take  the  veil  in 
the  convent  of  Castellor,  had  resolved  to  en- 
deavonr,  with  the  help  of  Ferrando  and  other 
followers,  to  tear  her  thence  and  carry  her 
away.  He  endeavoured  to  put  his  jnad  pro¬ 
ject  into  execution,  just  as  Leonora  was  going, 
in  the  solemn  procession  ef  the  sisterhood, 
to  assume  the  vow  at  the  altar  of  God ;  bnt 
Maiiricq,,who  had  learnt  all  on  reaching 
the  town,  was  at  hand  to  intercept  his  design, 
and  once  more  clasped  to  his  bosom  the  be¬ 
loved  I.eonora  I  Who  shall  describe  tbs 
bliss  of  tlw  lovers  at  being  thus  suddenly  re¬ 
united?  Let  it  be  left  to  the  concept)^  of 
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hearts  that  have  known  what  it  is  to  love 
and  to  be  loved  1 

III. 

The  baffled  Count  de  Luna  resolved  upon 
an  immediate  attack  upon  Castellor,  and  the 
next  scene  m  enacted  in  his  camp,  opposite 
the  fortress  of  the  town,  which  is  to  be  in¬ 
vested  at  break  of  da^.  Trumpets  are 
sounding,  horses  prancing  and  neighing,  sol¬ 
dier/  sharpening  their  swords  and  polishing 
their  armour,  and  every  heart  beat  high  for 
victory.  In  the  meantime,  a  gipsy  woman 
was  found  in  the  purlieus  of  the  camp,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  give  any  explanation  of 
her  designs  which  satisfied  the  sentinels. 
Taken  for  a  spy,  she  was  brought  before  the 
Count  de  Luna,  and  there  recognized  by  Fer- 
rando.  At  the  same  time  she  herself  de¬ 
clared  she  was  in  search  of  her  son  Manrico! 
A  fnrions  joy  lit  up  the  face  of  the  jealous 
count  at  this  doable  discovery.  What 
terrible  vengeance  was  now  in  his  power  I 
He  ordered  the  soldiers  to  tighten  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  of  Azucena  till  the  blood  gushed  forth, 
and  consigned  her  to  their  care  to  await  the 
torture  and  the  stake. 

Meantime,  within  the  walls,  Manrico  was 
leading  his  Leonora  to  the  altar  which  was 
to  consummate  their  tender  affection  of  years. 
The  organ  pealed  forth  the  nuptial  anthem ; 
the  bridesmaids  had  strewed  sweetest  flowers 
in  the  path  of  the  faithful  pair ;  and  another 
hour  wonld  have  joined  their  hands  for  ever. 
But,  even  while  they  set  foot  upon  the  sacred 
threshold,  a  panting  messenger  arrived  to 
summon  Manrico  to  the  succour  of  his  mother, 
for  whose  destruction  the  funeral  pile  was 
almost  already  lighted.  With  one  frantic 
embrace  of  his  agonized  bride,  the  maddened 
Manrico  rushed  forth,  and  summoned  the 
citadel  to  arms  and  to  the  rescue  of  his 
mother.  He  was  only  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  from  fate  a  brief  respite.  Oastello  fell 
before  the  forces  of  the  Count  de  Luna,  who 
carried  mother  and  son  to  Aliaferia,  and  cast 
them  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  from  which 
they  were  only  dragged  forth  to  daily  torture. 

But  the  true  heart  of  the  beautiful  Leonora 
remained  steadfast,  and,  with  the  help  of 
Manrico's  friend  Kuiz,  she  devised  a  scheme 
for  his  release,  though  upon  terms  most 
terrible  to  herself. 

Leonora  sought,  by  night,  the  dungeon 
where  her  Manrico  lay,  tortured  and  mana¬ 
cled,  and  mingling  her  name  with  his  prayers. 
The  count  happened  to  pass,  as  she,  dis¬ 


guised  and  muffled,  drew  nigh,  just  in  time 
to  hear  tlie  awful  Miserere  for  the  passing 
soul  of  her  lover,  and  his  orders  to  the 
soldiers — “  The  axe  for  the  son,  the  stake 
for  the  mother,  at  daybreak  1”  She  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  count,  who  had  sought  her 
in  vain  for  some  time,  received  her  with  de¬ 
lighted  surprise ;  but  was  deaf  to  all  her 
prayers  for  mercy  to  blanrico.  But  she  had 
a  price  to  offer  for  the  loved  one’s  life,  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared.  That  price  was 
— herself ;  and  it  was  accepted  with  ali  the 
fierce  joy  of  long-deferred  passion  in  such  a 
nature  as  De  Luna’s.  He  bade  her  go  and 
redeem  her  Manrico. 

But  Leonora  had  taken  care,  by  providing 
herself  with  a  potent  poison  carried  in  a 
finger-ring,  that  the  hated  man  should  pos¬ 
sess  only  her  lifeless  corpse.  When  she  had 
drunk  the  poison,  she  went  to  bid  Manrico 
flee.  She  found  liim  with  Azneena  shortly 
before  break  of  day;  he  was  striving  to 
soothe  her  mind,  which  was  tortured  with 
visions  of  the  fiery  death  that  awaited  her, 
breaking  her  sleep,  and  driving  her  to  mad¬ 
ness.  0  moment  unspeakable  when  the 
lovers  met  again  !  But  Slanrico  wonld  not 
depart  at  Leonora’s  bidding ;  and  while  he, 
yet  lingering,  embracing  her,  and  while  she 
was  praying  him  to  escape  and  save  himself, 
the  poison  began  to  reach  her  heart  and 
freeze  the  life-current  as  it  flowed.  The 
Connt  de  Luna,  impatient  to  And  Manrico 
gone  and  Leonora  his,  drew  nigh  in  time  to 
hear  her  dying  prayer  for  his  rival,  and  to 
see  her  yield  up  her  latest  breath  at  his 
hated  feet. 

a  a  a  a 

In  less  than  an  hour,  the  Connt  de  Lnna 
was  pointing  out  to  Azneena  from  the  window 
of  her  dungeon  the  headless  body  of  her  son. 
She  looked  on  that  sight  as  a  gipsy  mother 
might,  and  then  disclosed  the  awfnl  secret 
M:uirico  luid  never  fathomed  to  the  foil : 
Manrico,  the  Troubadour,  was  the  brother  of 
the  Connt  de  Lnna!  She  had,  in  mistaking 
despair,  flung  her  own  child  into  the  flames 
long  years  before ;  and  now  both  her  mother 
and  she  were  avenged.  Her  heartstrings 
snapped,  and  she  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the 
murderer.  And  he — the  fratricide — lived 
for  years  a  daily  death,  with  the  corse  of 
Cain  stamped  upon  his  forehead,  and  gnawing 
like  an  interior  hell  at  his  heart.  And  this 
is  the  pitiful  story  of  the  Troubadour. 


THE  WORK-TABLE. 


LADY'S  BALL  DRESS. 


fliiUhed  witli  fi'inge,  while  bows  of  ribbon  Are 
piaced  on  the  shoulders,  and  at  interrals  around 
it.  The  body  is  pointed  equally  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  and  the  sleeves  arc  extremely  short,  and 
trimmed  like  the  berthe. 

Very  brilliant  colours,  such  as  cerise,  rose, 
and  amber,  arc  very  mueh  worn  for  ball 
dresses. 


Tn  material  tor  this  dress  is  lace,  tarlatan, 
er  muslin,  over  a  coloured  silk;  with  fringe  and 
■arrow  ribbon  of  the  colour  of  the  lining.  The 
skirt  is  double,  each  part  being  trimmed  with  the 
Sringe.  The  body  has  a  square  berthe,  above 
which  a  full  chemisette  of  lace  or  clear  nmsiln  is 
seen.  Tlie  berthe  Itself  Is  trimmed  at  the  top 
and  bottom  with  a  row  of  the  ribbon,  and 
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be  found  a  very  preat  improvement.  The  eyelet 
holes  in  the  crescents  are  merely  sewed  over; 
those  in  the  proiind,  and  every  other  part  of  the 
collar,  must  be  w  orked  in  button-hole  stitch. 

CIGAR  CASE. 

IK  AITLICATIOtf  .\NI>  K!lfcBOli)ERr _ (SEE  r.  288.) 

The  materials  for  this  beautiful  cipur-case  are 
velvet  of  tw  o  difTereiit  colours,  gold  braid,  dead 
pold  bullion  of  a  very  fine  size,  and  floss  silk  of 
the  same  sliade. 

The  velvets  chosen  should  be  of  two  well- 
contrastiup  colours,  such  as  black,  with  crimson, 
scarlet,  or  blue;  or  maioon,  with  preen  or  blue. 
The  two  ends  arc  in  the  briphter  colour,  which 
is  cut  out,  and  applique,  by  means  of  pum,  on 
the  dark.  Thus  there  will  be  a  doiilde  thickness 
at  the  extremities.  The  shajic  may  be  easily  cut 
from  the  enpravinp,  and  the  dimensions  uupht 
to  be  exactly  double  those  we  give.  Hie  edges 
of  the  applique  are  finished  with  a  double  line 
of  pold  braid;  but  the  leaves  are  in  bnllion 
work,  over  a  raised  foundation  of  floss  silk.  The 
bullion  must,  of  course,  be  ent  in  small  pieces, 
and  laid  on  over  the  silk  in  even  and  parallel 
lines,  quite  close'to  each  other. 

After  flnishinp  the  embroidery,  the  eipar-ease 
tnust  be  properly  made  up  at  a  warehooae. 


THE  DOCTOR. 

POISONS. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  be  known  for 
the  most  part  from  those  of  some  diseases,  which 
they  are  very  like,  ft'om  the  fact  of  their  coming 
on  irnmediatelj^  after  eating  or  drinking  some¬ 
thing,  whereas  those  of  disease  come  on,  in  most 
cases,  at  least,  bv  degrees,  and  with  warnings. 
In  most  cases  where  poison  Is  known,  or  sos- 
pccted,  to  bave  been  taken,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  empty  the  stomach,  well  and  imme¬ 
diately,  by  means  of  mustard  mixed  in  warm 
water,  or  plain  warm  salt  and  water,  or,  better, 
this  draught,  which  we  call  No.  I ;  Twenty 
grains  of  snipbate  of  zinc  in  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  water.  Ihis  draught  to  be  repeated  In  a 
qaarter  of  an  hour  if  vomiting  docs  not  ensac. 
The  back  part  of  the  throat  should  be  well  tickled 
with  a  feather,  or  two  of  the  Angers  thrust  down 
It,  to  induce  vomiting.  The  eases  where  vomit- 
Ing  must  not  be  used  are  those  where  the  akin 
has  been  taken  off,  and  the  parts  tonched  irri¬ 
tated  and  inflamed  by  the  poison  taken,  and 
where  the  action  of  vomiting  would  Increaae  the 
evil.  Full  instmetions  will  M  given  in  the  arti- 
ele  on  each  particular  poison  as  to  where  emetics 
are  or  are  net  to  be  given.  The  best  and  safost 
way  of  emptying  the  stomach  is  by  means  of  the 
atomaeh-pnmp,  as  in  certain  cases  the  aotioa  of 
vomiting  is  likely  to  increase  the  danger  ariitag 
from  the  swollen  and  congested  condition  of  the 
bleod-vessels  of  the  head,  which  often  takes 
place.  In  the  hands,  however,  of  anyone  else 
than  a  surgeon,  it  would  be  not  only  useless,  but 
harmful,  as  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  caution, 
and  experience  are  required  to  use  it  properly. 
After  having  made  these  brief  introductory  re¬ 
marks,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  particulars. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  OT  Oil  of  Vitriol  (a  clear,  co- 
lourless  liquid,  of  an  oily  appearance) _ Syrup- 


tom$  in  thott  vho  have  ttrnllorted  it.  When  much 
is  taken,  these  come  on  immediately.  There  is 
■  great  burning  pain,  extending  from  the  month 
to  the  stomaeh — vomiting  of  a  liquid  of  a  daik 
coffee  colour,  often  mixed  with  shreds  of  flesh 
and  streaks  of  blood — the  skin  inside  the  month 
Is  taken  off,  and  the  exposed  surface  is  at  firs 
white,  and  after  a  time  becomes  browni.sh.  There 
are  sometimes  spots  of  a  brown  colour  round  the 
lips  and  on  the  neck,  caused  by  drops  of  the 
acid  falling  on  these  parts.  There  la  great  dlfll- 
culty  of  breathing,  owing  So  the  swelling  at  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth.  After  a  time,  there  is 
much  depression  of  stren^h,with  a  quick,  weak 
pulse,  and  cold,  clammy  skin.  The  face  is  pale, 
and  has  a  very  anxious  look.  When  the  arid 
swallowed  hat  'licen  greatly  diluted  in  water,  the 
same  kind  of  symiitoms  occur,  only  in  a  milder 
degree.— Trea/mesit.  Give  a  mixture  of  mag. 
nesia  In  milk  and  water,  or.  If  this  cannot  be  ob. 
tained,  of  finely  powdered  chalk,  or  whiting,  or 
even  of  the  plaster  tom  down  fi-cm  the  walls  or 
ceiling.  In  milk  and  water.  The  mixture  should 
be  nearly  as  thick  as  cream,  and  plenty  of  it 
given.  As  well  as  tills,  simple  gruel,  milk,  or 
thick  flour  and  water,  are  very  useful,  and 
should  be  given  iq  large  quantities.  ^Tolcnt 
inflammation  of  the  parts  touched  by  the  acid  is 
most  likely  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time,  and^u  only  be  properly  attended  to  by  a 
surgeonaj^H  if  one  cannot  be  obtained,  leeches, 
the  Fevdnpixturcs  (the  recipe  for  which  appears 
repeatelH^ In  previous  numbers),  thick  drinks, 
such  as  ^rlu^ater,  gruel,  arrowroot,  &c.,  miut 
be  had  recount  to,  according  to  the  symptoms 
each  particular  case,  and  the  means  at  hand, 

ic  inflamed  condition  of  the  back  ]  art  of  the 
month  requires  particular  attention.  When  the 
breathing  is  very  laboured  and  difficult  in  conse- 
quence,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  leeches  arc  to  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  throat ; 
and  when  they  drop  off,  warm  pojipy  fomenta¬ 
tions  constantly  kept  to  the  part.  When  the 
pain  over  the  stomach  is  very  great,  the  same 
local  treatment  is  necessary;  but  if  it  is  only 
slight,  a  good  mustard  poultice  will  be  sufficient 
without  the  leeches.  In  all  these  cases,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  Fever  Uixture  should  be 
given  every  four  hours ;  and  only  gruel  or  arrow- 
root  allowed  to  be  eaten  tor  some  days. 

A'itric  Acid,  commonly  known  as  A'jua  Fotiit, 
or  Fed  Spirit  of  Silre  (a  straw-coloured  fluid,  of 
the  couslstenco  of  water,  and  which  gives  off 
dense  white  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air). — 
Syrnptomt  produced  in  thote  echo  hare  situllotted 
it.  Much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric 
acid.  In  this  cose,  however,  the  surface  touched 
by  the  acid  becomes  yellotcish.  The  tengue  is 
mostly  much  swollen. — Treatment.  The  same  as 
for  sulphuric  acid. 

Muriatic  Acid,  Spirit  qf  Salt  (a  thin  yellow 
fluid,  emitting  dense  white  fumes  on  exposure  to 

the  air) _ Tills  is  not  often  taken  us  a  poison. 

The  syriwtorm  and  treatment  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  rtitric  acid, 

N.Ii. — In  no  caie  qf  poiioning  by  thete  three 
aeidt  should  emetict  ever  be  given. 

Oxalic  Arid,  commonly  called  Sail  of  Leuvmi 
— This  poison  may  bs  taken  by  mistake  for 
Epsom  salts,  which  it  is  a  good  deal  like.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  its  very  acid 
taste  and  its  shape,  which  is  that  of  needle- 
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formed  crystals,  each  of  which,  if  put  Into  a 
drop  of  Ink,  wUI  turn  it  to  a  reritlith  brown, 
whereas  Kpsora  salts  will  not  chani^e  Its  colour 
at  all.  When  a  larire  dose  of  this  poison  has 
been  taken,  death  takes  place  very  quickly  in-  { 
deed. — Sytnptomi  produced  in  those  who  hare  i 
meallowed  it.  A  hot,  buniinft  acid  taste  is  felt  in  | 
the  act  of  swallowinR,  and  vomitinK  of  a  tjreenieh  ' 
brown  fluid  is  produced,  sooner  or  later,  accord-  | 
Ine  to  the  quantity  and  strenftth  of  the  poison 
taken.  There  is  g^eat  tenderness  felt  over  the 
stomach,  followed  by  clammy  perspirations  and 
convulsions.  The  leqs  are  often  drawn  up,  and 
there  is  generally  stupor,  from  which  the  pa¬ 
tient,  however,  can  easily  be  ronsed,  and  always 
great  prostration  of  strength.  The  pulse  is  small 
and  weak,  and  the  breatliing  faint — Treatnunt. 
Chalk  or  magnesia,  made  into  a  cream  with 
water,  sliould  be  given  in  large  quantities,  and 
afterwards  the  emetic  draught  aliove  prescribed, 
or  some  mustard  and  water,  if  the  dranght  can¬ 
not  bo  got.  The  back  part  of  the  throat  to  be  | 
tickled  with  a  feather,  to  Induce  vomiting,  i 
ArronToot,  gruel,  and  the  like  drinks  are  to  bo 
taken.  When  tlie  prostration  of  strength  is  vei-y  | 
great  and  tlie  body  cold,  warmth  is  to  be  applied 
to  it,  and  a  little  brandy  and  water,  or  sal  volatile 
and  water,  given. 

Prussic  .\rUt  fa  thin,  transparent,  and  colour-  | 
less  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  smell,  which  griatly  ; 
resemldes  that  of  bitter  almonds). — Syin/iloms 
produced  in  those  who  hare  swallowed  it.  These  ! 
come  on  imuiediately  after  tlie  poison  has  lieen  I 
taken,  and  may  be  produced  by  merely  smelling  • 
it.  The  patient  becomes  perfectly  insensible,  { 
and  falls  down  in  convulsions — his  eyes  arc  I 
flxed  and  staring,  the  pupils  being  bigger  than  I 
natural,  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse 
scarcely  jicrceptible,  and  the  breathing  slow  and 

gasping _ Treatment.  Very  little  can  be  done 

in  these  cases  os  death  takes  plAce  so  quickly 
after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed,  when  it 
takes  place  at  all.  The  best  treatment — which 
should  always  be  adopted  in  all  ca.scs  even 
though  the  patient  appears  quite  dead — is  to 
dash  quantities  of  cold  water  on  the  back,  from 
the  top  of  the  neck  downwards.  Placing  tlie  | 
patient  under  a  pump,  and  pumping  on  him,  is 
the  best  way  of  doing  this.  Smelling  salts  are  i 
also  to  be  applied  to  the  nose,  and  the  chest  well 
rubbed  witli  a  camphor  liniment. 

Ai.kalis;  Potash,  Soda,  and  Ammonia,  or 
common  Smelling  Salts,  with  their  principal  pre- 
parations;  Pearlash,  Soap.Lees,  Liquor  Potassal, 
yitre,  Sal  Prunella,  Hartshorn,  and  Sal  Volatile. 
— Alkalis  are  seldom  taken  or  given  with  the 
view  of  destroying  life.  They  may,  however,  be 

swallowed  by  mistake _ Symptoms  produced  in 

those  who  hare  strallowed  them.  TTierc  is  at  first 
a  burning,  acrid  taste  in,  and  a  sensation  of  tight¬ 
ness  round,  the  throat,  like  that  of  strangling — 
ttie  skin  touched  is  destroyed— retching,  mostly 
followed  by  actual  vomiting,  then  sets  in;  the 
vomited  matters  often  containing  blood  of  a  dark  ! 
brown  colour,  with  little  shreds  of  flesh  here  and 
there,  and  always  changing  vegetable  blue 
tolours  green.  There  is  now  great  tenderness 
over  the  whole  of  the  belly.  After  a  little  while, 
great  weakness,  with  cold,  clammy  sweats;  a 
quick,  weak  pulse ;  and  purging  of  bloody  mat¬ 
ters,  takes  place.  The  brain,  too,  mostly  becomes 
uflected.— Treatment.  (Jive  two  table-spoonfuls  , 


of  Tinegar  or  lemon-juice  in  a  giassfhl  of  water 
every  few  minutes,  until  the  burning  sensation 
is  relieved.  Any  kind  of  oil,  or  milk,  may  also 
be  given,  and  will  form  soap  when  mixed  witli 
the  poison  in  the  stomach.  Barley-water,  gruel, 
arrowroot,  linseed-tea,  &c.,  ore  also  very  useful, 
and  should  be  taken  constantly,  and  In  large 
quantities.  If  inflammation  sliould  take  place. 
It  is  to  be  treated  by  applying  leeches  and  warm 
poppy  fomentations  to  the  part  where  the  pain  is 
i  most  felt,  and  giving  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
1  Fever  Mixture  every  four  hours.  The  diet  in  all 
,  these  cases  should  only  consist  of  arrowroot  or 
'  gruel  for  tlie  first  few  days,  and  then  of  weak 
brotli  or  beef-tca  for  some  time  after. 


CIOAR-CASE. 

(fou  PEScniprioH  see  rxci  287.) 


THE  BRIDAL  PLEDGE. 


THE  BRIDAL  PLEDGE. 


I  WILL  write  it  at  last !  It  is  not  that 
my  blood  runs  coldly  now  my  hair  is  white, 
hut  that  the  flowers  I  planted  on  her  grave 
have  now  begun  to  blossom ;  and  her  soul, 
freed  and  rectified,  is  blooming  sweetly  in 
God’s  Paradise.  To<day,  Heaven  be  thanked, 


I  have  wept  soft,  blessed  tears,  and  I  feel  as 
if  an  arrow  were  withdrawn  from  my  heart, 
leaving  indeed  a  wound,  but  a  wound  to 
which  the  balm  may  be  applied,  now  that 
the  shaft  is  rankling  there  no  longer.  A 
stricken  man,  I  shall  go  mourning  to  my 
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gnre,  as  1  have  sorrowed  these  long  J’ears,  I 
but  not  mourning  as  those  that  hare  no  | 
hope ;  fur  Mary  is  with  the  saints  and  the  i 
seraphim ! 

•  ****! 

It  was  my  last  “  bachelor”  meeting  with 
my  bachelor  friends,  and  we  were  *•  making 
a  night  of  it.”  Harry  Huntley,  a  promising 
student  for  my  own  profession,  and  George 
Gray,  who  had  just  painted  his  first  really 
successful  picture,  were  there.  I  had  not 
met  them  for  some  time ;  it  bad  not  been 
mentioned  to  them  that  I  was  to  marry 
Mary  Ryder,  and  I  w.as  not  aware  that  tb^ 
bad  either  of  them  seen  her.  Judge  whb 
what  interest  I  heard  the  artist  George  Gray 
ask  of  Harry  Huntley,  the  medical  student, 
whether  he  had  seen  Miss  Ryder,  and  what 
he  thought  of  her. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,”  said  Hany ; 

“  almost  too 

*  Sweet  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

It  would  seem  a  sin  to  marry  such  an  sthe- 
real  creature,  and  bring  her  down  to  babies 
and  piecrust.  But,  leaving  that  alooe,  I  do 
not  think  /  should  like  to  risk  marrying  her, 
for  I  heard  that  she  was  the  child  of  first 
cousins,  and  that  both  her  health  andepirita 
are  subject  to  stiange  irregulantiea.” 

"  Well,  but  can't  a  woman  be  delicate  and 
liable  to  melancholy,  and  yet  be  fit  for 
marrying  ordinary  mortals  like  yon  and 
me  ?  Perhaps,  you’d  like  an  angel  7  or  a  wife 
m-vnufactured  expressly  to  order  for  yon, 
you  picking  out  the  identical  rib  from  which 
the  paragon  should  be  moulded  ?  Give 
Mary  Ryder  a  husband  to  look  after,  and 
plenty  to  do,  and  she'll  toon  be  happy  and 
well.” 

“  But  do  not  yon  know,”  resumed  Harry 
Huntley,  **  that  the  children  of  first  cousins 
are  commonly  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  to  punish  the  unwisdom — sbonld 
1  not  say  sin?— of  their  parents,  in  violating 
the  laws  of  nature  ?” 

“Laws  of  nature!”  cried  George  Gray, 
“  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?” 

My  own  medieal  studies  had  prepared  me 
buttoo  well  to  know  what  be  meant,  and  a 
oold  chill  crept  over  me  from  head  to  foot ; 
still  I  listened,  without  pretending  to  do  so, 
while  they  proceeded,  little  dreaming  how 
deeply  I  was  interested  in  the  topic  of  their 
Mnvermition. 

*•  You  are  really  not  aware  then,”  resumed 


Harry,  “you,  an  artist,  a  man  of  reading 
and  of  the  world,  that  a  matrimonial  union 
between  first  cousins  is  agaimt  the  law  of 
nature  7  Yon  do  not  know  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  too  close?  Yon  have  never 
heard  or  read  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
inmates  of  deaf,  dnmb,  and  blind  asylums, 
are  the  ofispring  of  Mch  marriages  ?  Yon 
have  never  met  an  instance  in  which  the 
child  of  first  conaiiiB  showed  a  strong  pre¬ 
disposition  to  insanity  ?* 

I  thought  I  most  have  dropped,  but  I 
feigned  inattention,  and  sketched  a  cottage, 
seen  through  the  window,  in  the  distance, 
upon  my  thnmb-nail.  George  Gray  bit  his 
dropped  bis  bead,  and  thought  for  a 

"  Strange,”  be  said  at  last,  “  and  provi- 
dential  also.  That  glorious  creatnre  bad 
wall  nigh  turned  my  head.  You  say  she  is 
■abject  to  fits  of  melancholy  ?” 

“  I  gather  as  mnch,  and  anyone  can  see 
that  hw  imiptramaU  is  pecoliar ;  her  cha- 
raeUr,  I  believe,  is  angelic.” 

"  How  very  enrions  I”  almost  whispered 
Ofay,  as  if  tidkiag  to  himself. 

“  What  is  enrions?” 

“  Why,  I  had  noticed  a  remarkable  ex- 
preseioa  at  timea  in  the  girl's  eye — an 
expression  which  for  the  moment  always 
bewildered  me ;  I  am  snre  I  could  not  regani 
it  long  and  steadily  without  losing  my  own 
reason.  And  now  the  thing  is  again  dis¬ 
tinctly  brought  before  my  mind,  I  recognise 
it  as  the  exprssaioa  of  latent  madness  I  0 
Heaven,  it  is  horrible  1” 

So  I  thought,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
suddenly  a^  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and 
bathe  my  throbbing  temples.  Thit  was 
what  bad  hannted  me  for  months,  and  dashed 
my  can  of  bliss  with  bitterness.  What 
sbesrid  I  do  ?  What  could  I  do  7  We  loved 
— ^loved  passionately,  tenderly.  We  had 
plighted  faith,  each  to  each.  I  felt  that  if 
fate  were  to  cast  us  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  we  mnst  still  love,  still  commune 
in  spirit.  But  Conscience  would  speak ; 
and  speak  she  did,  awfully  as  the  voice  that 
startled  Elibn.  To  wed  a  woman  whose 
mind  was  probably  on  the  brink  of  derange¬ 
ment  !  And  the  children  7  Could  Heaven 
forgive  me  for  such  a  crime  against  myself, 
against  my  beloved,  against  the  yet  nnbom, 
against  society  7  My  difficulties  seemed  to 
close  around  me.  1  could  see  no  escape. 
For  the  first  time  in  life,  1  longed  to  forget 
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B^ielf  in  wine.  I  hurried  back  to  mj  com- 
paiiiona,  whom  I  found  whispering  together; 

appearance  diaconcertert  them,  and  I 
mold  see  that  the  oonveraation  had  become 
general  after  I  had  left  the  room.  Mj  hap¬ 
piness  was  dmnk  to  in  a  quiet,  constrained 
manner,  which  showed  me  that  others  beside 
Edward  Gray  hsd  gathered  that  night  an 
important  secret  in  which  I  was  interested. 

Msi7  Ryder  was  indeed,  as  mr  friend  had 
called  her,  a  “  gloriona  creature.”  A  finely 
chiselled  Grecian  face ;  long  brown  hair,  that 
she  might  have  worn  to  her  waist  like  MiU 
ton’s  Eve;  eyes  “deeply,  darkly,  beautifully 
blue;”  sweetly  cnrved  lips,  and  a  forehead 
sf^no,  not  marble,  but  marble  smoothness 
and  whiteness;  such  a  voice  as  wakes  an 
echo  ill  every  avenue  of  the  sonl;  such  a 
farm  as  the  youngest  bom  of  Love  and 
Beauty  should  have ;  snch  a  soul  as  should 
dwell  in  so  celestial  a  form,  belonged  to 
Mary.  I  have  called  her  form  celestial ;  yet 
she  was  thoroughly  human,  full  of  sweet 
sympathies,  of  warm  affections,  of  unre¬ 
strained  playfulnesses.  iShe  was  a  beautiful 
earth-flower,  bathed  and  sparkling  ever  in 
the  dew  of  heaven.  Sometimes  she  would 
pass  from  the  gayest,  playfnilest  mood,  to 
the  depth  of  sadness,  and  then  she  was 
scarcrty  approachable  even  by  me,  so  dense 
and  real  seemed  the  atmosphere  of  gloom 
and  mystery  cast  suddenly  around  her.  As 
soddenly  she  would  become  herself  again, 
and  shaking  her  curls  and  dashing  a  tear 
frem  her  eye,  seem  like  one  who  had  been 
hi  a  trance,  and  had  Just  found  her  way 
back  to  the  light  and  life  of  ordinary  things. 
Te  all  this  I  was  not  blind ;  I  ob^ved  it 
flrom  the  first.  Snspicions  of  the  awful 
truth  fisshed  across  my  mind  before  I  had 
kaown  her  long,  certainly  before  I  bad  won 
her  heart ;  and  1  shonld  then  have  witlu 
drawn  from  the  scenes  which  her  presence 
enchanted  so  fatally  for  me.  Her  parents 
were  first  consins  by  the  maternal  side. 
JTheir  first  ehild  was  born  blind,  and  had 
died  when  a  year  old.  From  that  hour  a 
deep  gloom  had  overspread  the  mother's 
Bind,  and  she  lived  In  the  shadow  of  her 
grief.  The  next  child  was  bom  eight  years 
afterwards.  Mary  wae  that  child,  and  was 
the  idol  of  her  parents,  as  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed,  and  the  admired,  beloved,  and  eagerly 
sought  of  crowds. 

My  faith,  as  1  have  said,  was  pledged. 
The  arrangements  for  our  marriage  were 


completed.  I  passed  the  few  days  imma-i 
diataly  preceding  the  event  in  a  State  of 
mind  which  cannot  be  described.  Antici¬ 
pations  of  happiness,  and  fears  of  the  most 
terrible  things,  kept  me  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  I  almost  wonder  I  did  not 
lose  my  senses;  when  the  day  arrived,  I 
was,  indeed,  in  a  condition  of  subdued  mad¬ 
ness,  for  1  knew  that  any  period  of  excite¬ 
ment  was  often  the  moment  at  which  a 
latent  spark  of  insanity  would  burst  into  a 
flame.  O  Heaven!  how  I  prayed  that  onr 
bridal  might  be  happy  and  peaceful  I 

On  the  bridal  morning,  I  found  Mary  sunk 
in  the  deepest  gloom,  a  gloom  which  was 
very  difiTerent  from  the  tender  regret  of  a 
maiden  about  to  quit  the  friends  of  her 
youth.  But  when  she  put  her  hand  in 
mine  she  seemed  to  recover  herself,  and  with 
I  a  deep  sigh  became  quite  suddenly  gay  and 
afiVetionate.  At  the  altar  1  felt  how  dearly 
!  I  loved  her,  and  in  a  quiet  embrace  after- 
I  wards,  which  we  found  means  to  keep  all  to 
onrselves,  our  souls  mingled  in  one  for — yes, 
for  ever  I  Dear,  sainted  wife  of  my  youth  I 

At  the  bridal  feast,  when  the  cry  of 
"  Pledge  with  wine  T  ran  through  the  room, 
she  took  the  glass  smilingly  and  graoefnHy, 
and  raised  it  to  her  dear  li^,  when,  in  less 
than  a  moment — can  I  ever  forget  the 
horror  of  that  moment? — a  terrible  thought 
-eemed  to  strike  her,  a  deadly  pallor  over¬ 
spread  her  cheeks,  and  with  parted  Ups, 
holding  the  goblet  at  arm's  length,  she 
whispered — whupend  with  an  awful  clear¬ 
ness  that  made  the  Word  audible  all  over  the 
apartment — “  Poison  f  Her  father  drew 
near,  and  stood  transfixed  and  eager.  I 
looked  up,  and  at  sight  of  that  pale,  wild 
face,  buried  my  own  in  my  bands  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension.  “  Poison  !"  she  re- 
peatH,  hissing  the  word  throngh  her  teeth. 

“  Poison  r  echoed  the  guests,  rising  and 
gathering  round  her ;  “  Poison  T" 

"0  yeaf  1  exclaimed,  with  an  eager, 
ghastly  laugh,  going  np  to  my  Maiy,  and 
clasping  her  wrist;  "she  is  poking  fun  at 
the  teetotallers — poison,  ha !  ha  I  Come, 
Mary,  my  love,  drink  I  I  command  yon  I 
There — see  how  soon  1  exercise  my  right — 
drink  1” 

*  Certainly,  if  yon  wish  It,”  she  replied ; 
and  drank  off  the  wine  with  a  smile  which 
seemed  to  Confirm  my  suggestion  that  she 
bad  been  joking.  The  pla.io  was  open,  t 
touched  the  keys,  and  began  the  maddest 
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jig  I  could  think  of.  Mary  turned  round 
like  one  inspired  with  the  very  demon  of 
mirth,  and,  taking  my  place,  rattled  off  the 
merriest  voluntary  that  even  the  had  ever 
played.  This  was  well.  It  gave  a  con¬ 
sistency  to  the  idea  that  her  exclamation  of 
poison  had  been  made  in  play.  The  whole 
thing  was  the  event  of  a  few  seconds.  The 
guests  forgot,  or  ceased  to  wonder.  I  did 
not  forget.  I  carried  a  gnawing  agony  in 
my  bosom,  which  not  even  the  sweetest 
word  of  my  bride — and  she  was  angelic  for 
the  rest  of  that  day — could  charm  away  1 

The  more  I  knew  of  my  beloved,  the 
purer,  the  kindlier,  the  better  she  seemed, 
and  the  dearer  she  grew.  1  should  have  keen 
well  nigh  too  happy  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  one  little  cloud  of  apprehension  that  still 
darkened  my  earthly  horizon.  For,  though 
my  dear  wife  was  habitually  tender  and 
gentle — though  she  clung  to  me  as  if  her 
life  were  bound  up  in  mine — there  were  times 
when  I  lost  sight  and  hold  of  her,  so  to 
speak,  and  she  of  me.  bhe  would  cease  to 
meet  my  eye,  cease  to  speak  to  me,  and  go 
about  the  house  like  a  sleep-wulker.  But,  after 
the  birth  of  our  first-born,  her  periods  be¬ 
came  few  and  far  between,  and,  as  the  child 
grew  in  loveliness  and  in  health,  I  fondly 
hoped  that  a  life  of  unblemished,  uninter¬ 
rupted  bliss  was,  at  last,  opening  to  me  and 
my  darling. 

I  can  weep  as  I  write  this,  can  weep  as  I 
have  not  wept  for  years  I 

The  child  died,  and  the  mother’s  reason 
died  too.  But  not  the  mother.  She  lived ; 
lived  to  sky,  and  sea,  and  field,  and  wood — 
lived  to  music,  to  books,  to  strangers,  to 
servants,  to  all,  all  but  me — me,  miserable, 
who  loved  her  more  than  breath.  And  her 
reason  fell,  Jrom  me !  I  could  have  borne  it 
better,  if,  in  its  descent  towards  the  grave  of 
our  dead  babe,  it  had  inclined  tovmrdt  me ; 
but  1  was  doomed  to  live,  a  stranger  to 
Mary,  unrecognised,  loving  fondly  and  un¬ 
loved  I  To  touch  her  band — to  kiss  her 
forehead — to  call  her  by  all  sweet  names — 
to  speak  of  the  lost  child,  of  old  days,  of 
father,  of  mother — all  was  in  vain  ;  all  failed 
to  recal  me  to  her  thought.  So  it  seemed. 
What  image  of  me,  which  my  earthly  pre¬ 
sence  did  nut  resemble  so  as  to  be  identified 
with  it  in  her  eyes,  may  have  been  cherished 
by  her  in  that  holy  of  holies  of  her  soul 
into  which  God  only  saw,  I  know  not.  1 
know  my  hair  grew  grey,  and  that,  after  a 


while,  my  nearest  and  dearest  friends  might 
have  been  excused  for  not  recognising  me. 

I  know,  too,  that  when,  after  five  years  of 
estrangement  from  me,  she  fell  sick,  and 
came  nigh  unto  death,  I  sat  watching  by  her 
bedside  one  Christ  mas-eve,  when  the  stars 
were  high  in  the  frosty  heavens,  and  a  band 
of  choristers  from  the  singing-school  were 
chanting  under  the  window,  1  know  she 
raised  her  white  cheek  from  the  pillow  with 
a  sudden  start,  and  listened.  1  know  she 
caught  my  eye,  and,  without  the  least  sur¬ 
prise  in  her  manner,  said — 

Where  is  baby,  dearest?  I  must  see 
him.”  I  know  that  I  stretched  out  my  arms 
to  clasp  her  to  my  bosom,  and  clasped  a 
corpse!  As  our  lips  met,  she  died. 

She  is  with  God,  her  spirit  freed  and  rec¬ 
tified,  as  I  wrote  before.  She  has  seen  baby, 
for  the  angels  brought  him  to  her  crowned 
with  asphodel  fiuwers.  As  for  me,  while  I 
weep  I  rejoice,  with  joy  unspeakable,  and 
give  thanks  day  and  night  to  Him  who,  in 
judgment,  has  yet  remembered  mercy. 


THE  PATH  OF  ROSES. 

IIY  THE  EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

KADIJiO  AWAY. 

Our  Mary,  it  will  be  remembered,  fell 
sick  at  Mrs.  Oakle's,  and  remained  there. 
When  Mr.  Maberly  visited  her,  he  left  a  well- 
filled  purse  on  the  coverlet  of  her  bed,  and 
kindly  bade  her  make  baste  to  get  well.  Of 
course  the  poor  girl  promised  that  she  would  ; 
all  we  can  say  in  the  matter  is,  that  gold  i» 
mere  dross  ;  and  who  can  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased  ?  Not  that  any  author  can  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  it  to  be  believed,  in 
this  enlightened  and  money-made  century, 
that  people  ever  die  of  sorrow ;  the  age  for  such 
delu.'ions  is  past ;  nor  will  even  such  a  gentle- 
hearted  public  as  mine  consent  to  be  tol^ 
that  Mary’s  ikiiess  resulted  from  her  love  or 
her  distress.  They  remember  the  evening 
when  she  walked  so  long  on  the  common  in 
the  cold  dews ;  and  they  say  she  caught  a  cold- 
And  so  she  did.  That  was  what  her  doctor 
said — and  something  more.  Says  he  :  “  This 
young  lady,  Mr.  Maberly — a  lady  out  of 
Niiture’s  choicest  mould,  and  my  most  charm¬ 
ing  patient — has  a  very  delicate  physique. 
I  may  say  a  very  delicate  physique — for  it’a 
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useless  to  disguise  these  things  to  men  like 
you;  and  the  character  ofhermind  is  such  as 
is  calculated  to  increase  that  delicacy.  She 
might  have  lived  to  a  respectable  old  age 
though,  with  very  little  advice  and  assistance 
from  any  leech  in  the  three  kingdoms,  ifshe 
had  not  caught  that  severe  cold.  And,"  (he 
added  that,  I  assure  you)  “  another  thing  :  if 
she  had  been  a — .a — yon  probably  under¬ 
stand — if  she  had  been  blessed  with  a  less 
impressionable  mind.  Fur  it  is  my  opinion, 
my  dear  sir — and  my  experience,  as  you  know, 
is  not  altogether  trifling,  that  there  is  a 

little -  Ah  !  I  sec,  you  have  anticipated 

me.” 

“  No,  pray  conclude,”  said  Mr.  JIaberly, 
who  looked,  however,  very  conscious  that 
there  might  be  a  little - 

“  Well,  some  trouble  on  the  young  lady’s 
— I  won't  call  it  heart,  because  that  is 
anatomically  absurd — but  mind.  A  little 
love  affair,  perhaps ;  slight  blighted  affection. 
Now  that  is  really  an  enemy  we  cannot 
undertake  tocombat,  as,  I  believe,  Shakspeare 
has  remarked.  At  least,  we  cannot  do  so  at 
present ;  and  therefore  I  must  candidly  tell 
you  that,  if  you  cannot  find  means  to  cure 
this  distemper  of  the  sentiments  before  I 
overcome  the  effect  of  her  recent  cold,  the 
distemper  will  be  too  much  for  us.”  And 
the  doctor,  having  vouchsafed  so  much, 
looked  as  grave,  ns  mild,  as  wise,  as  impene¬ 
trable  as  Egyptian  Memnon. 

Maberly  turned  away:  it  was  another 
aUng. 

The  doctor  was  not  the  only  person  who 
knew  that  this  was  a  sickness  which  no 
earthly  medicine  nor  earthly  counsels  could 
remove.  Mary  knew  it,  and  cogitated  it  as 
she  lay  many  a  night,  not  with  a  sorrowful 
or  an  anxious  mind.  But  she  applied  to  the 
Great  Physician  for  a  little  ease — to  the 
Great  Physician,  who  gives  advice  gratis 
to  the  poor  and  afflicted  every  day,  from 
dawn  to  dawn,  for  ever  and  ever.  Change 
of  scene  I  said  the  Great  Physician.  Mary, 
well  knowing  what  that  meant,  thought  it 
was  well,  and  prepared  to  quit  this  world 
below. 

This  intimation  she  received  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  about  a  week  ago — I  mean  a 
week  before  the  flight  of  Aurelie.  Mary 
Lad  been  daily  and  rapidly  growing  weaker 
— daily  and  rapidly  more  contented  and  at 
peace.  But  one  afternoon  it  was  so  calm, 
so  sunny,  so  full  of  health  and  life,  how 


could  she  help  longing  to  walk  on  the  turf 
once  more — down  the  lanes  and  under  the 
trees  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  shadows  7  And 
then  she  herself  felt  so  strong  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  who  knew  but  that  the  setting  sun 
might  set  that  day  upon  her  strength  for 
i  ever  ? 

j  Mary  rose  from  the  chair  in  which  she 
j  had  been  reclining,  and  was  straightway 
i  opposed  by  the  remonstrances  of  good  Susan 
I  Oakle.  Said  she, 

I  “  What  do  you  suppose  I’d  deserve  to  be 
'  done  to.  Miss,  if  I  was  only  to  hearken  to 
I  such  a  thing  7  Torn  to  pieces  with  wild 
I  horses  I” 

j  “  Do  let  me  go,  Susan — only  as  far  as  the 
common.” 

I  “  And  on  to  the  common,  I  suppose.  Miss 
Mary  7” 

“  A  little  way,  perh^s.” 

“  Oh,  well,  miss,”  replied  Susan,  in  half 
assumed,  half  real  indignation,  “  if  yon  raly 
want  to  go  and  kill  yourself  bang,  of  course 
I  can’t  prevent  you.”  And,  with  much 
meaning  in  her  manner,  she  drew  out  the 
poor  little  thin  shoes  which  the  dew  had 
saturated,  and  substituted  them  for  the 
cozy  slippers  that  cuddled  round  Mary’s 
feet. 

Sfary  understood  the  insinuation ;  but, 
taking  no  notice  of  it,  took  up  her  bonnet 
instead. 

“  Oh,  miss,”  cried  Susan,  “  don’t  go ;  if 
you  do,  you’ll  never  go  out  again,  never  !” 

“  Perhaps  that  is  something  like  the 
reason  why  I  wish  to  take  a  walk  now, 
Susan,”  replied  Mary,  though  as  yet  she  had 
no  serious  fear  of  that  sort.  But  at  this 
remark  Susan  looked  so  sad,  that  Mary  con¬ 
tinued,  with  a  cheerful  little  laugh. 

“And  how  do  you  know,  now,  but  that  I 
am  going  to  see  my  sweetheart?’’  At  this 
moment  the  bonnet  went  on,  and  a  shadow 
fell  over  her  face. 

I  ”  You  a  sweetheart,  yon  poor  little  thing  I” 
burst  from  Susan’s  lips;  and  without  more 
I  ado  she  threw  her  arms  over  Mary’s 
^  shoulders  and  cried  aloud.  Perhaps  the 
;  shadow  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Mary 
shed  two  big  tears  also — for  the  sweetheart, 
no  doubt ;  and  then  remained  quite  still  till 
Susan  became  soothed.  Then  she  begged 
Mary’s  pardon  fur  being  so  rude  ;  concluding 
with,  “  But  a  sweetheart,  you  know.  You!” 

\  and  gulped  down  the  first  symptom  of  a  re¬ 
lapse. 
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**  Well,  vaj  dear,”  eiud  Mary,  **  haven’t  jroa 
gat  a  aweetheartr’ 

“  Me !"  replied  Susan,  giving  a  glance  at 
her  goodly  stout  arms,  as  if  they  constituted 
an  authority,  at  least  an  excuse,  for  such  a 
paseession.  “  Why,  yes  T 

“  And  don't  you  love  the  very  ground  he 
walks  on 

Susan  blushed. 

**  Of  course  you  do.  And  so,  Susan,  1 
want  to  walk  on  the  common.” 

Susan  looked  suddenly  up,  but  Mary's 
face  was  turned  to  the  looking-glass,  before 
which  she  was  tying  her  bonnet.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  the  girl  made  no  further  op- 
praition ;  but,  with  a  graver  expression  of 
respect  than  she  had  ever  before  worn,  as- 
aisted  Mary  to  complete  her  toilette,  sup¬ 
ported  her  down  into  the  street,  and  went 
about  her  business  without  another  word. 

Like  the  rude  greeting  of  a  dear  friend 
long  absent,  was  the  wind  upon  Mary’s 
cheeks.  She  recognised  the  welcome,  and 
parted  her  lipa  for  the  sweet  air  to  kiss  their 
ill.  She  drew  her  garments  close  about  ber, 
as  if  thus  she  could  more  neatly  clothe  her- 
aslf  with  the  sunshine  that  fell  over  them ; 
and  oh,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  above,  and 
of  the  grass  below  I  But  what  can  I  tell  of 
the  delight  which  the  beautiful  day  brought 
be  Mary’s  mind  now  that  it  was  almost  at 
rest;  yet  when  she  had  gone  through  the 
lane,  and  the  common  opened  wide  before 
her,  she  heard  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and 
felt  the  sweet  winds  no  more.  She  walked 
np  and  down  there,  up  and  down,  just  as 
she  bad  walked  with  Charles  that  cruel  night, 
repeating  in  her  heart  what  he  had  said  and 
what  she  had  said.  Thns  it  was,  when  they 
stood  here ;  and  thns  there ;  and  so  ha  looked, 
and  so  she  thought,  just  as  they  passed  yon¬ 
der  by  the  hillock.  At  length,  having 
reviewed  all  the  rest  of  the  story  over  and  over 
again,  she  sat  down  to  rest  by  the  brook  at 
which  be  had  sworn.  Its  little  stream  ran 
along  innocent  enough — it  was  one  of  the 
last  brooks  in  the  world  to  give  anyone  dis¬ 
quiet  ;  but  Mary  looked  on  it  with  supersti¬ 
tious  eyes,  and  heard  its  murmurings  with 
superstitious  ears,  as  if  its  tiny  voice  was 
still  bearing  witness  to  the  terrible  oath — 
recklessly  made  and  most  impiously  liroken. 
She  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  and  rocked 
to  aud  fro,  repeating  what  had  been  uttered 
there. 

“  ‘  To-night  r  said  he,  ‘  to-night  seals  all  T 


Alas  I  dear  Charlie,  that  was  too  true.  Then, 

‘  This  rivulet  shall  be  to  me  the  river  of 
death  :  it  is  narrow  enough  and  as  easy  to 
leap  1’  Ah,  was  that  true  too  7”  she  said, 
slowly  taking  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
looking  up  with  carious  awe.  “  For"yes 
— the  instant  he  swore  we  leapt  aeroes~> 
leapt  across  the  river  of  death.  Am  1  to  die 
then  ?  [glancing  at  her  thin  fingers.]  And 
be,  can  it  be  that  his  soul  sickened  of  that 
dreadful  oath  as  my  body  sickened  from  the 
dews — that  thus  he  shall  die  ?” 

As  this  terrible  question  presented  itself  to 
her  mind,  Mary  rose  slowly  and  looked  around ; 
but  neither  earth  nor  heaven  gave  any  sigu, 
or  responded  to  her  inquiring  eyes. 

'Walking  as  they  walk  for  whom  the  earth 
is  no  more — she  wandered  home  and  pre¬ 
sently  went  to  bed.  In  tbe  night  she  woke, 
and  then  came  tbe  intimation  from  tlie  Great 
Physician.  For  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
she  thought  she  beard  it  said,  or  that  it  had 
been  said,  “  As  for  yourself,  you  have 
guessed  aright.  For  him,  he  is  in  the  bands 
of  the  Lord  our  God,  merciful  to  sinners  t” 
That  was  true  healing,  0  doctor  1  And  day 
by  day  as  sbe  wandered  still  farther  into  tbe 
desert  that  lies  before  the  Land  of  Promise, 
the  manna  of  healing  more  abundantly  fell. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AS  IT  MIGHT  HAVK  UEISM. 

1  WISH  I  could  tell  this  story  as  it  might 
have  happened ;  1  am  sure  it  would  be  more 
pleasant  to  me,  as  well  as  to  every  dear 
reader  of  these  pages  ;  for  since  we  ourselves 
so  often  fail  and  fall  utterly,  and  henceforth 
go  wearily  through  the  world,  attended  bj 
the  grim,  dull  ghost  of  committed  sin,  it  is 
desirable  that  in  story  books  all  should  bs 
mode  pleasantand  end  happily.  And  how  eagy 
it  would  be  to  say,  that  dismissing  the  post- 
chaise,  almost  as  soon  as  it  bad  started,  and 
directing  the  postilion  to  drive  with  doss 
windows  and  rather  ostentatious  haste  by  a 
certain  road,  Charles  placed  Aurelie  in 
another  carriage,  and  presently  arrived  liks 
a  sober  traveller  at  the  inn  where  Maherlj 
rested.  That  would  have  been  a  very 
natural  means  to  bafiie  pursuit.  And  then 
I  might  describe  bow  tbe  innkeeper  beoams 
supernaturally  innocent  and  amiable  in  his 
manners  toward  bis  guests;  first,  in  the 
endeavour  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had 
no  suspicious  of  them ;  and,  secoudly,  to  bids 
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tkoM  (lupioioiu  from  the  embarraBsed  fugi- 
tiTM:  bovr  Charles  Maberlj,  with  all  his 
kaowledge  of  the  world,  all  his  experiences, 
and  genins,  and  the  rest  of  it,  thonght 
himself  obliged  to  swagger  before  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  fence  him  off  with  grand  airs,  and, 
generally,  by  looks  and  gestares,  to  bally 
that  inferior  person  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  bribed  him  with  orders  for  “  best” 
wines,  “  best”  cookery,  <tc. — how,  in  short, 
the  little  conscience  which  the  young  man 
possessed  made  a  coward  of  him,  in  presence 
only  of  the  siipematarally  innocent,  but 
experienced,  eyes  of  an  innkeeper.  What  I 
need  not  have  added  is,  that  the  innkeeper 
put  his  guest’s  swagger  and  his  own  inno¬ 
cence  down  in  the  bill ;  and  never,  during 
the  whole  transaction,  looked  so  atrociously 
unconscious  as  when  he  presented  it. 

And  then,  when  the  innkeeper,  after  first 
taking  directions,  closed  the  door  upon  his 
guests,  and  Charles  and  Aurelie  were  alone 
for  the  first  time  in  a  strange  place — what  an 
opportunity  for  description,  and  for  reflection, 
too  I  The  artist  would  have  pictured  them 
standing  up  together,  and  looking  the  first 
look  of  accusation  and  mistrust,  as  they  felt 
the  hitherward  patli  crumble  and  fall  utterly 
away,  while  between  them  rolled  the  clouds 
of  a  future  scarce  more  stable  or  secure. 

And  then  the  “  good-night.”  How  curi¬ 
ously,  if  we  were  merely  iuTeuting  a  story, 
might  we  speculate  about  that.  For  my 
part,  I  should  suppose  that  the  wretched 
runaways  wearied  for  the  landlord’s  appear¬ 
ance,  with  an  extra  bow  in  his  back,  more  inno¬ 
cence  in  bis  countenance,  and  a  solemn  wax 
candle  in  each  hand — longing  that  this  first 
&tal  day  should  come  to  an  end,  and  be  no 
more  present;  that  the  night  should  fold 
it  away  for  good  and  all,  and  another  morn¬ 
ing  come,  when - you  know,  we  always 

hope  for  to-morrow.  But  then  the  ”  good¬ 
night,”  and  theseparation !  for  what  thoughts, 
what  fears  might  follow,  when  they  were 
altogether  alone,  and  the  night  laid  its  cold 
awakening  hand  over  their  fevered  hearts. 
This  must  have  been  equally  torturing ;  and  I 
conclude  that  whatever  Cliarles  might  do, 
Aurelie  would  say  nothing  at  all.  And  1 
wonder  whether  the  baby’s  shoe  fell  out  of 
her  bosom  in  undressing,  or  whether  she  re- 
BMved  it  with  her  hands!  1  should  incline 
to  say,  she  allowed  it  to  fall ;  and  that  some¬ 
time  in  the  night,  perhaps,  she  arose  and 
groped  for  it  in  the  dark  (all  the  while 


weeping),  and  carried  it  back,  and  pressed 
her  swollen  heart  hard  down  upon  it,  and 
so  at  length  went  to  sleep.  As  for  Charles, 

I  shan’t  take  the  trouble  to  imagine  his 
feelings  and  conduct  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  for  his  was  one  of  those  whom 
mere  men  may  scarcely  judge,  but  can  hardly 
be  too  well  warned  by. 

So  supposing  we  were  inventing  a  story, 
we  have  gone  so  far.  But  now  suppose  that 
it  was  about  the  chiming  of  three  (as  it  pos¬ 
sibly  would  have  been)  when  Aurelie  arose 
to  find  little  Constance  her  shoe.  And  sup¬ 
pose  (as  is  also  possible,  since  she  trembM 
as  well  as  wept)  that,  after  much  trouble, 
she  failed  to  find  it.  Now,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  here  our  imagination  is  at  fault, 
for  the  mother’s  heart  would  have  directed 
her  hands.  1  don’t  know  about  that,  in  this 
case;  for  when  the  heart  is  so  busy  as 
Aurelie’s  must  have  been,  the  bands  are  apt 
to  blunder.  Then  what  would  she  do  but 
go  to  the  window,  and  draw  the  curtain  to 
let  in  a  little  light;  and  then,  strangely  con¬ 
trasting  with  that  similar  scene  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XIII.,  would  Aurelie  Henrietta  Rose 
Maberly  have  beheld  her  husband,  straggling 
along  the  road.  Not  that  she  would  have 
recognised  him ;  but  I  will  forfeit  all  title  to 
a  knowledge  of  man’s  nature,  and  write 
stories  no  more,  if  she  would  have  fumed 
away  without  the  shadow  of  that  figure  in 
her  bosom.  She  would  hear  him  stop  under 
the  window,  and  fall  suddenly  on  the  settle. 
She  would  go  to  sleep  and  instantly  dream 
of  it,  and  wake  from  the  intensity  of  the 
dream,  and  find  the  morning  awake  before 
her ;  and,  fevered  and  unquiet,  dress  herself 
and  steal  down  stairs  to  breathe  the  fresh 
June  breeze.  Ah  I  I  see  her  stealing  down 
the  stairs,  gently  unbarring  the  door,  and 
peering  round.  There  is  the  man  on  the 
settle ;  and  already  the  June  breeze  has  so 
blown  with  its  dexterous  winter-touch  upon 
his  head  that  it  is  quite  grey.  First  con¬ 
fusion,  then  terror,  then  thankfulness,  flood 
into  the  woman’s  mind.  Not  the  waggoner, 
but  she  arouses  him,  placing  her  hand  upon 
his  arm.  Up  his  poor,  startled,  unbelieving 
face  is  fumed ;  she  at  least  knows  him,  and 
falls  upon  his  neck — oh,  so  happy  te  repent, 
and  so  sure  to  be  forgiven  I  In  short,  quietly 
and  without  more  ado,  Richard  Maberly  and 
Aurelie  go  back  to  Chcyne-walk,  Charles 
goes  to  the  devil,  and  all’s  well. 

What  a  satisfactory  chapter,  then,  this 
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chapter  might  hare  been  1  Mot  bnt  that  much 
here  imagined  may  be  tme.  For  anght  I 
know,  it  may  have  been  all  tme  indeed — 
except  that  the  inn  where  Charles  and 
Anrelie rested  was  not  the  Half-way  House; 
nor,  when  Aurelie  searched  for  her  little 
woollen  treasure,  did  she  dream  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  lodging  that  night :  nor  did  she  ever 
go  back  to  Chelsea.  Alas  I  tmth  is  true ; 
and,  when  1  record  that  last  little  fact,  1 
reveal  all  I  know  of  Aurelie,  for  certain, 
from  the  time  she  went  away  in  the  boat  to 
the  day  she  died.  If  1  learn  anything  of 
her  before  the  completion  of  this  story,  it 
shall  be  told  at  the  end.  But,  at  any  rate, 
we  shall  all  meet  her  one  day,  in  a  vast 
company,  when  yon  shall  see  all  these  secrets 
revealed  in  the  light  of  the  failing  stars : — 
by  which  Aurelie  shall  read  yours  too,  and, 
alas!  mine. 


BUBBLES. 

**  Hurrah  for  bubbles !  I  go  for  bubbles, 
my  dear,”  stopping  for  a  moment  on  his  way 
through  the  large  drawing-rooms,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  his  wife  and  the  baby  very  much  as  a 
painter  might  do  while  in  labour  with  a  new 
picture.  “  Bubbles  are  the  only  things 
worth  living  for.” 

"  Bubbles,  Peter  I  Be  quiet,  baby  ! — 
hush,  my  love,  hush  I  Papa  can't  take  you 
now.” 

Baby  jumps  at  the  table. 

“  Confound  the  child  !  There  goes  the 
inkstand!” 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  and  the  spectacles,  and 
the  lamp,  and  all  your  papers.  And  what 
else  could  you  egpect,  pray?  Here  he’s 
been  trying  to  make  you  stop  and  speak  to 
him,  every  time  you’ve  gone  by  the  table, 
for  the  last  half  hour,  and  holding  out  his 
little  arms  to  you;  while  you  have  been 
walking  to  and  fro  as  if  you  were  walking 
for  a  wager,  with  your  eyes  rolled  up  in  your 
head,  muttering  to  yourself — mutter,  mutter, 
mutter — and  taking  no  more  notice  of  him, 
poor  little  fellow,  than  if  he  was  a  rag-baby, 
or  belonged  to  somebody  else.” 

'*  Ob,  don’t  bother !  Little  arms,  indeed  1 
I  do  wish  he’d  be  quiet.  I’m  working  out  a 
problem.” 

“A  problem  ! — fiddle-de-dee !  A  magazine 
article,more  like.” 

Papa  turns  away  in  despair,  muttering, 
with  a  voice  that  grows  loader  and  louder  as 


he  warms  up,  “  Wisdom  and  wit  are  bubbles !  I 
Atoms  and  systems  into  ruins  hurled !  And  i 
now  a  bub&feburstl  and  now’a  world  I  1  '| 

have  it!  Can’t  you  keep  that  child  still 7” 

“  Man  alive,  I  wish  you’d  try  yourself!” 

“  Humph  !  What  is  he  up  for  at  this  time 
of  night,  hey  ?” 

“  At  this  time  of  night !  Why,  what  are 
you  thinking  of?  It’s  only  a  little  after 
five,  my  dear.” 

“  Well,  and  what  if  it  is?  Ought  to  have 
been  a-bed  and  asleep  two  hours  ago.” 

“  And  so  he  was,  my  love;  but  yon  can’t 
expect  him  to  sleep  al!  the  time.  There  I 
there  1” — trotting  baby  with  all  her  might — 
“Hush-a-bye-baby  on  the  tree  top — there! 
there  1 — papa's  gone  a  buntin’ — ” 

“My  dear!” 

“  Jly  love  r  I 

“  Look  at  me,  will  you  ?  How  on  earth  f 
is  a  fellow  to  marshal  his  thoughts  ?  Mercy 
on  us,  he’ll  split  bis  throat!  I  wonder  if 
there’s  such  a  thing  as  a  ditch  or  a  horse- 
pond  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.” 

“  Oh !  that  reminds  me  of  something,  my 
love — the  cistern’s  out.” 

“  The  cistern’s  out,  hey?  Well,  what  if  it 
is?  Are  we  to  have  this  kicking  and  squall¬ 
ing  till  the  cistern’s  full  again,  hey  ?” 

“  Why,  what  possesses  you?” 

“  Couldn’t  see  the  connexion,  that’s  all.  i 
I  ask  for  a  horsepond  or  a  ditch,  and  you 
tell  me  the  cistern’s  out.  If  it  were  full, 
there  might  be  some  hope  for  me,”  looking 
savagely  at  the  baby.  “  1  suppose  it’s  deep 
enough.” 

“For  shame!  Do  hush,  baby,  will  ye? 
Tuddy,  tuddy,  how  he  bawls !” 

“  Couldn’t  you  tighten  the  cap-strings  a 
little,  my  dear  ?’’ 

“  Monster !  get  away,  will  yon  ?” 

“  Or  cram  your  handkerchief  down  bis 
throat,  or  your  knitting-work,  or  the  lamp- 
mg?” 

“  Ah,  well  thought  of,  my  dear.  Have 
yon  seen  Mr.  Smith?” 

“  What  Smith  ?” 

“  George,  1  believe.  The  man  yon  buy 
your  oil  of,  and  your  groceries.  Hush, 
baby !  He’s  been  here  two  or  three  times 
after  you  this  week.”  | 

“  Hang  Mr.  Smith  T 

“  With  all  my  heart,  my  love.  But,  if  the 
quarter’s  rent  is  not  paid,  yon  know,  and 
the  grocer’s  bill,  and  the  baker’s,  and  the 
butcher’s,  and  some  other  little  matters  at- 
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tendtd  to,  I  don  t  exact!  r  see  ho«r  tbe  hanging  three  quarters  due,  if  there  was  a  single  daj ! 
of  poor  Mr.  Smith  would  help  us.”  — banged  the  door  to  after  her,  and  bundled 

“  Oh,  hush,  will  you  ?”  off  up  the  front  stairs  at  a  hand>gallop,  her 

The  young  wife  turned  and  kissed  the  tread  growing  heavier,  and  her  voice  louder 
baby,  with  her  large  indolent  eyes  fixed  upon  and  louder  with  every  plunge, 
the  door  somewhat  nervously.  She  had  “  SartJi !'' 
touched  the  bell  more  than  once  without  “ Peter  T 


being  seen  by  her  husband. 

“  Wisdom  and  wit,”  continued  the  papa, 
with  a  voice  like  that  of  a  man  who  has 
overslept  himself  and  hopes  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  by  walking  very  fast,  and  talking 
very  little  to  tbe  purpose  ;  “  wisdom  and  wit 
are  bubbles — .” 

The  young  wife  nodded  with  a  sort  of  a 
smile,  and  tbe  baby,  rolling  over  in  her  lap, 
let  fly  both  heels  at  the  nurse,  who  had 
crept  in  slily,  as  if  intending  to  lug  him  ofiT 
to  bed  without  his  knowledge.  But  he  was 
not  in  a  humour  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  so 
he  flopped  over  on  the  other  side,  and, 
tumbling  head  over  heels  upon  the  floor, 
very  much  at  large,  lay  there  kicking  and 
screaming  tiH  he  grew  black  in  the  face. 
But  the  girl  persisted,  nevertheless,  in  lifting 
him  op  and  lugging  him  off  to  tbe  door,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  outcries  and  the  expostu- 
latory  looks  of  both  papa  and  mamma — her 
wages  were  evidently  in  arrear — a  whole 
qnii^r,  perhaps. 

“  Wisdom  and  wit  arc  bubbles,”  continued 
papa;  “dominion  and  power,  and  beauty, 
and  strength — .” 

“  And  gingerbread  and  cheese,”  added 
mamma,  in  reply  to  something  said  by  the 
girl  in  a  sort  of  stage-whisper. 

Whereupon  papa,  stopping  short,  and 
looking  at  mamma  for  a  few  moments, 
puzzled  and  well-nigh  speechless,  gasped  out, 

“  And  gingerbread  and  cheese !  Why, 
what  the  plague  do  you  mean,  Sarah  ?” 

“Nothing  else  for  tea, my  love, so  Bridget 
says.  Not  so  much  as  a  loaf,  nor  a  roll,  nor 
a  muffin  to  be  bad  for  love  or  money — so 
Bridget  says." 

“  Nothin'  to  be  had  mitltout  moneg,  ma’am  ; 
that's  what  I  said.” 

“  Bridget  T 

»Sirr 

That  “  stV  r — it  was  an  admission  of  two 
quarters  in  arrear  at  least. 

“  Take  that  child  to  bed  this  moment ! 
Begone  I  I’ll  bear  this  no  longer  I” 

The  girl  stared,  muttered,  grabbed  tbe 
baby,  and  flung  away  with  sn^  an  air — 
10* 


“  I  wonder  yon  can  put  up  with  such 
insolence.  That  girl  is  getting  insufferable.” 

The  poor  wife  looked  up  in  amazement, 
but  opened  not  her  mouth  ;  and  the  husband 
continued  walking  the  floor  with  a  tread 
that  shook  the  whole  house,  and  stopping 
occasionally,  as  if  to  watch  the  effect,  or  to 
see  how  much  further  he  might  go  without 
injury  to  his  own  health. 

“  How  often  have  I  told  yon,  my  dear, 
that  if  a  woman  would  be  respected  by  her 
own  servants,  she  must  respect  herself,  and 
never  allow  a  word  nor  a  look  of  imperti¬ 
nence — never!  never! — not  even  a  look! 
Why,  Sarah,  life  itself  would  be  a  burden 
to  me.  Upon  my  word,”  growing  more  and 
more  in  earnest  every  moment — “  upon  my 
word,  I  believe  I  should  hang  myself  I  And 
how  you  can  bear  it — yon,  with  a  nature  so 
gentle  and  affectionate,  and  so — I  declare  to 
you — ” 

“  Pray  don’t  speak  so  loud,  my  love.  The 
people  that  are  going  by  the  window  stop 
and  look  op  towards  the  house.  And  what 
will  the  Peabodys  think  ?” 

“  What  do  I  care  1  Let  them  think  what 
they  please.  Am  I  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
my  household  by  what  a  neighbour  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  think,  hey?  The  fact  is,  my  dear 
Sarah — ^yun  must  excuse  me,  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  your  feelings — but,  the  fact  is,  yon 
ought  to  have  had  the  child  put  to  bed  three 
hours  ago.” 

“  Three  hours  ago  1” 

“  Yes,  three  hours  ago ;  and  that  would 
have  prevented  all  this  trouble.” 

Not  a  word  from  the  young,  patient 
wife;  but  she  turned  away  hurriedly,  and 
there  was  a  twinkle,  as  of  a  rain-drop,  fall¬ 
ing  through  the  lamplight. 

A  dead  silence  followed.  After  a  few 
more  turns,  the  husband  stopped,  and,  with 
something  of  self-reproach  in  his  tone,  said, 

“1  take  it  fur  granted  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  boy  ?” 

No  answer. 

“  Have  you  any  idea  what  made  him  cry 
so  terribly  ?  Teething,  perhaps.” 
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No  answer. 

**  Or  tbe  colic?  You  do  not  answer  me, 
Sartb.  It  cannot  be  tbat  yon  hare  allowed 
that  girl  to  pnt  him  to  bed,  if  there  is  sut- 
thing  the  matter  with  the  poor  little  fellow  P 

The  yonng  wife  looked  up,  sorrowing  and 
frightened. 

**  The  measles  are  about,  yon  know,  and 
the  scarlet  feeer,  and  the  hooping-cough,  and 
the  mumps;  but  surely  a  mother,  who  is 
with  her  child  all  night  long  and  all  day 
long,  ought  to  be  able  to  see  the  symptoms 
of  any  and  every  ailment  before  they  would 
be  suspected  by  another.  And  if  it  should 
so  happen — ” 

The  poor  wife  could  be  silent  no  lunger. 

“  The  child  is  well  enough,”  said  she, 
somewhat  stoutly.  “  He  was  never  better 
in  his  life.  But  he  wanted  his  papa  to  take 
him,  and  he  wonldn’t ;  and  reaching  after 
him  he  tipped  over  tbe  lamp,  and  then — and 
then” — and  here  she  jumped  up  to  leave  the 
room ;  but  her  husband  was  too  quick  for 
her. 

“  Tbat  child’s  temper  will  be  mined,”  said 
papa. 

“  To  be  sure  it  will,”  said  mamma;  “  and 
I’ve  always  said  so.” 

She  couldn't  help  it ;  but  she  was  very 
sorry,  and  not  a  little  flurried  when  her  hus¬ 
band,  turning  short  upon  her,  said — 

“1  understand  you,  Sarah.  Perhaps  he 
wanted  me  to  take  him  up  to  bed?” 

No  answer. 

"  1  wonder  if  he  expects  me  to  do  that 
for  him  till  he  is  married.  Little  arms, 
indeed  1” 

No  answer. 

**  Or  till  he  is  wanted  to  do  as  much  for 
me?” 

No  answer;  not  even  a  smile. 

And  now'  tbe  unliappy  father,  by  no  means 
ready  to  give  np,  though  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  hims^f,  begins  walking  tbe  floor  anew 
and  muttering  to  himself,  and  looking  side¬ 
ways  at  his  dear,  patient  wife,  who  has  gone 
back  to  the  t.able,  and  is  employed  in  getting 
np  another  large  basket  of  baby  things, 
with  trembling  lips  and  eyes  running  over  in 
bashful  thankfulness  and  silence. 

“  Well,  well,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  I  dare 
say.  As  we  brew  we  must  bake.  It  would 
be  not  merely  unreasonable,  but  silly — foolish 
— absolutely  foolish — whew  ! — to  ask  of  a 
woman,  however  admirable  her  disposition 
may  be,  for  a — for  a  straightforward— why. 


I 


what  the  plague  are  yon  laughing  at,  Sarah  ? 
What  have  you  got  there  ?”  | 

Without  saying  a  word,  mamma  pushed 
over  towards  him  a  new  French  caricature, 
just  out,  representing  a  man  well  wrapped 
up  in  a  great  coat  with  large  capes,  and  long 
bMts,  and  carrying  an  umbrella  over  his  own 
bead,  from  which  is  pouring  a  puddle  of  I 
water  down  tbe  back  of  a  delicate,  fashion¬ 
able  woman — bis  wife,  anybody  might  know 
— wearing  thin  slippers  and  a  very  thin 
muslin  dress,  and  making  her  way  through 
the  gutters  on  tiptoe,  with  tbe  legend,  **  Tu 
nest  jamais  contents !"  “You  are  never 
satisfied  1” 

lostpad  of  gulping  down  tbe  joke,  and 
laughing  heartily — or  making-believe  laugh, 
which  is  tbe  next  best  thing  in  all  such  cases 
— papa  stood  upon  his  dignity,  and,  after  an 
awful  pause,  went  on  talking  to  himself 
pretty  much  as  follows  : — 

“  According  to  Shakspeare — and  what 
higher  authority  can  we  have  ? — reputation 
itself  is  but  a  bubble,  blown  by  the  canaon’s  ! 
mouth ;  and  therefore  do  I  say,  and  atick  to 
it — hurrah  for  bubbles  1”  ' 

'Fbe  young  wife  smiled;  but  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  a  very  small  cap,  with  a 
mournful  and  touching  expression,  and  her 
delicate  fingers  were  bu.sy  upon  its  border 
with  that  regular,  steady,  incessant  motion 
which,  begmning  soon  after  marriage,  ends 
only  with  sickness  or  death. 

“  And,”  continued  papa — “and,  if  Moore 
is  to  be  believed,  the  great  world  itself,  with 
all  its  wonders  and  its  glories — tbe  paat,  tbe 
present,  and  the  future,  is  but  a  'fleeting 
skow.'  ”  i 

The  young  wife  nodded,  and  fell  to  ' 

dancing  the  baby’s  cap  on  the  tipo  of  her  | 

fingers.  < 

“  And  what  are  bubbles,”  continued  papa, 

“  what  are  bubbles  but  a  ‘  fleeting  show  F” 

Tbe  little  cap  canted  over  on  one  aide, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  a  giggle,  just  the 
least  bit  in  the  world,  it  was  so  cunning,  as 
papa  added,  in  unspeakable  solemnity — 

“  And  so,  too,  everything  we  covet,  every¬ 
thing  we  love,  and  everything  we  revere  on 
earth,  are  but  emptiness  and  vanity.” 

Here  a  nod  from  tbe  little  rap,  mounted 
on  the  mother's  fingers,  brought  papa  to  a 
full  stop — a  change  of  look  followed — a 
downright  smile — and  then  a  much  plea¬ 
santer  sort  of  speech — and  then,  as  yon  live, 
a  kiss  I 
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“  And  what  are  hubblea,  I  ahould  be  glad 
to  know,  bat  enptiiiess  and  eanity  1"  con- 
tinoes  papa. 

**  67  all  thia,  1  am  to  understand  that  a 
wife  is  a  bubble — hev  ?” 

“  To  be  sure." 

“  And  tha  babr  7” 

“  Another.” 

“  And  what  are  husbands 

“  Bubbles  of  a  larger  growth.” 

“  Agreed.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.” 

”  Look  about  you.  Watch  the  busiest 
man  you  know — the  wisest,  the  greatest, 
among  the  renowned,  the  ambitious,  and  the 
mighty  of  earth,  and  tell  me  if  you  can 
see  one  who  does  not  spend  his  life  blowing 
bubbles  in  the  sunshine — through  the  stump 
of  a  tobscco  pipe?  What  living  creature 
did  yon  ever  know — 

“  Did  yon  speak  to  me,  my  dear?” 

”  No,  l^rah,  I  was  speaking  to  posterity.” 

Another  nod  from  the  little  cap,  and  papa 
grows  human. 

“Yes;  what  living  creature  did  yon  ever 
know  who  was  not  more  of  a  bubble-hunter 
than  he  was  anything  else?  We  are  all 
schemers — even  the  wisest  and  the  best — 
all  visionaries,  my  dear.” 

By  this  time,  papa  had  got  mamma  upon 
his  knee,  and  the  rest  of  the  conversation 
was  at  least  an  octave  lower. 

“Even  so,  my  love.  And  what,  after 
all.  is  the  looming  at  sea ;  the  Fata  Mor¬ 
gana  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  near  Reggio  ; 
or  the  Mirage  of  the  Desert,  in  Egypt  and 
Persia,  hut  a  sample  of  those  glittering 
phantasmagoria,  which  are  called  c^teaicc  en 
Etpayne,  or  castles  in  the  air,  by  the  won¬ 
drous  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  piling 
them  up,  storey  upon  storey,  turrets,  towers, 
and  steeples — domes,  and  roofs,  and  pinna¬ 
cles?  And  therefore  do  I  say  again — hurrah 
for  bubbles !” 

“And  these  are  what  von  luive  called 
bubbles  r 

“Precisely.” 

“And  yet,  if  I  understood  you  aright, 
when  you  said,  ‘  I  go  for  bubbles — hurrah  for 
bubbles* — you  meant  to  speak  well  of  them?” 

“To  be  sure  I  did — certainly — yes — no 
— so  far  as  a  magazine  article  goes,  1  did.” 

“  But  a  magazine  article,  my  love — bear 
with  me,  1  pray  you — ought  to  be  some¬ 
thing  better  than  a  brilliant  paradox,  hey  ?“ 

“  Go  on — I  like  this.” 

“  If  you  will  promise  not  to  be  angry.” 


Ido." 

W'ell,  then,  however  telling  it  may  be  to 
hurrah  for  bubbles,  and  to  call  your  wife  a 
bubble,  and  your  child  another;  became  the 
world  is  all  a  ‘fleeting  show,*  and  bobbles 
are  a  ‘  fleeting  show or  because  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  tell  us  that  everything  here  is  empti¬ 
ness  and  vanity — and  bubbles  are  emptiness 
I  and  vanity — 1  have  the  whale  of  your  argu- 
:  ment,  1  believe? — is  hardly  worthy  of  a  man, 

'  who,  in  writing,  would  wish  to  make  his 

I  fellow-man  better  or  wiser - .” 

I  “Well  done  the  bubble  I  1  never  heard 
you  reason  before  :  keep  it  up,  my  dear.” 

“  Yon  never  gave  me  a  chance;  and,  by 
the  way,  there  is  one  babble  you  have 
entirely  overlooked.” 

“  And  what  is  that — marriage  ?" 

“  No.” 

“  The  buried  treasarea,  and  the  cros*  of 
pure  gold,  a  foot  «d  a  half  long,  you  were 
talking  with  that  worthy  man  about,  last 
winter,  when  I  came  upon  you  by  surprise, 
and  found  you  both  sitting  together  in  the 
dark,  and  whispering  so  asysteriouely  ?”' 

“Captain  Watts,  yon  mean,  the  light¬ 
house  keeper?” 

“  Yes.  Upon  my  word,  Peter,  I  began  to 
think  yon  were  up  for  Californio.  1  never 
knew  you  so  absent  in  all  your  life  as  you 
were,  day  after  day,  for  a  long  while  after 
that  conversatMHi.” 

“  The  very  thing,  my  dear  I  And  as  I 
happen  to  know  most  of  the  parties,  and 
was  in  communication  for  three  whole  years 
with  the  leader  of  the  enterprise,  I  do  think 
it  would  be  one  of  the  very  best  illustrations 
to  be  found,  in  oar  day,  of  that  strange, 
steadfast,  unqnenchable  ^th,  which  upbeiids 
the  bubble-hnnter  through  all  the  sorrows 
and  all  the  discouragements  of  life,  happen 
what  may :  and  you  shall  have  the  credit  of 
suggesting  that  story.  Birt  then,  look  yon, 
my  dear — if  I  content  myself  with  telliag 
the  simple  troth,  nobody  will  believe  me.” 

“  Try  it.” 

“  I  will.  Good  night,  ray  dear.” 

“  Don't  make  a  long  story  of  it,  I  beseech 
you.  Good  night  1” 

“  Hadn't  you  better  leave  the  little  cap 
with  me  ?  It  may  keep  you  awake,  my 
dear.” 

“  Nonsense.  Good  night !”  And  papa 
drops  into  a  chair,  makes  a  pen,  and  goes  to 
work  as  follows. 

(fo  t*  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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“NO  LETTER." 

BT  JEXNT  GBAT. 

‘  No  letter !”  and  tlie  maiden  sighs ; 

And  low  the  jetty  lashes  bend. 

To  shield  alike  those  dreamy  eyes 
From  gaze  of  foe  or  gaze  of  friend. 

The  leaping  pnlse  beats  quicker  time 
To  music  of  the  falling  tears. 

And  louder  sounds  the  heart’s  low  chime — 
For  love  is  ever  full  of  fears. 

Not  that  one  thought  deems  him  nntmc. 
Him  loved  with  all  a  woman's  love; 
First  love,  as  pure  as  morning  dew, 

As  constant  as  its  source  above. 

God  keep  thee,  maiden,  if  thou  art 
To  taste  of  sorrow’s  poisoned  cup;  • 

To  know  man  can  betray  the  heart— 

God  bear  thee  up,  God  bear  thee  up ! 

*'No  letter !”  and  the  anotlier  bends 
To  kiss  her  infant  boy  so  fair. 

While  quick  a  single  tear-drop  wends 
To  glitter  in  his  sunny  hair.  ‘  ' 

He  smiles  from  out  those  eyes  of  blue, 

A  smile  that  wakes  both  joy  and  pain ; 
It  tells  of  him,  the  loving,  true,  *  ■ 

Now  far  upon  the  tossing  main. 

Fair  Faith  and  Hope  their  garlands  wreathe 
“  Another  kiss,  my  darling  boy,” 

While  from  her  heart  the  soft  lips  breathe 
A  prayer  of  mingled  grief  and  joy. 

God  help  thee,  mother,  if  the  knell 
Of  death  comes  booming  o’er  the  sea. 

In  low,  deep,  heavy  tones,  to  tell 
The  depth  of  woe  prepared  for  thee! 

“No  letter!” and  the  father's  brow. 

O’er  which  the  white  locks  thinly  stray. 
Grows  paler,  and  the  pulses  slow 
Within  their  hidden  channels  play. 

“  O  God  !  preserve  my  dearest  son. 

To  be  my  stay  in  life’s  decline !” 

How  closely  round  his  absent  one 
The  father's  fond  affections  twine ! 

Through  weal  and  woe,  through  cores  and 
tears. 

That  love  has  but  the  brighter  shone ; 
Till,  in  the  waning  of  his  years. 

The  very  soul  of  life  it's  grown. 


God  save  thee,  father,  if  that  love 
Shall  set  in  darkest,  starless  night. 
And  help  thee  home  to  Heaven  above. 
Where  on  the  heart  can  fall  no  blight ! 


SUPERSTITIONS  AND  LEGENDS 
!  CONNECTED  WITH  ROCKS. 

On  surfaces  of  rocks,  full  of  inequalities, 
are  almost  always  to  ^  found  forms  which 
recal  to  us  some  familiar  object.  The 
superstitions  observer  recognises  these  im- 
I  pressions  as  the  production  of  a  super¬ 
natural  power. 

In  Savoy,  not  far  from  Geneva,  the 
credulous  peasant  shows  a  block  of  granite 
upon  which  the  devil  and  his  mule 
have  left  evident  traces  of  their  foot¬ 
steps.  'Traces,  not  less  deep,  upon  a  rock 
near  Agrigentum,  mark  the  passage  of  the 
cattle  conducted  .by  Hercules.  This  hero’s 
foot  has'  left  also,  near  Tyros,  in  Scythia, 
an  impression  of  two  cubits  in  length ;  and 
upon  the  banks  of , the 'Lake  Regillus,  the 
form  of  a  horse’s  fqoL  imprinted  upon  a  very 
hard  stone,  attests  the  apparition  of  Dios- 
curus,  who  announced  in  Rome  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Dictator  Postbumus  over,  the 
Latins  in  that  pjace.  Upon  the  sides  of  a 
grotto,  near  Medina,  the  Mussulman  sees 
the  impression '  of  Mohammed's  head,  and 
n  jon  a  rock,  in  Palestine  that  of  bis  camel’s 
foot,  as  perfectly  marked  as  it  could  be  in 
the  sand.  Mount  Carmel  is  honoured  by 
preserving  the  print  of  Elijah's  foot ;  and 
that  of  the  foot  of  Jonas  is  repeated  four 
times  near  his  tomb,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nazareth,  hloses,  when  hid  in  a  cavern, 
left  the  impression  of  his  back  and  arms 
upon  the  rock.  Near  Nazareth,  the  mark 
of  the  Virgin  Mother’s  knee  is  revered  by 
pilgrims;  Mso  the  impressions  of  the  feet 
and  elbows  of  our  &viour  upon  a  rock 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  brook  Cedron, 
and  that  of  bis  foot  in  the  identical  place 
from  which  we  are  assured  he  quitted  earth 
to  ascend  to  his  heavenly  abode.  The 
stone  upon  which  the  coffin  of  St.  Catherine 
was  la  id  is  raid  to  have  softened,  and  re¬ 
tains  the  inr  pression  of  her  back.  Not  far 
from  Manfredonia,  our  admiration  is  excited 
by  the  face  of  SL  Francis,  in  relief,  upon 
the  rock  of  a  grotto.  Near  Mavaux,  the. 
villagers  exhibit  a  stone  which  the  mare 
of  St.  Jouin  struck,  and  left  the  impression 
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of  her  foot,  one  itj  when  the  pious  man 
was  tormented  by  the  devil. 

There  is  a  large  block  of  sandstone  at 
Gogofan,  near  the  village  of  .Llanpumpsant. 
Certain  marks  which  are  on  the  surface  of 
this  stone  are  attributed  to  five  juvenile 
saints,  who,  using  it  for  a  pillow  when 
fatigued  during  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  David,  fell  asleep  thereon,  and 
being  then  in  the  power  of  their  enemies 
—enchanters — had  their  heads  so  beaten 
by  an  overpowering  storm  of  hail,  that  they 
were  driven  into  the  stone,  and  thus  have 


left  an  imperishable  memorial  of  the  evils 
of  slumbering  whilst  upon  a  religions 
mission. 

In  a  German  work,  dated  1G62,  mention 
is  made  of  a  huge  rock  lying  in  a  wood, 
and  it  is  said,  There  was  once  a  mighty 
giant  passing  by  that  way,  and  he  felt  a 
stone  in  his  shoe ;  and  when  he  unbuckled 
his  shoe,  out  fell  this  great  stone.”  So,  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  a  tradition  respect¬ 
ing  a  bare  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goslar,  that  St.  Christopher  carried  it  with 
him  in  his  shoe,  until  the  pressure  of  it 


hnrt  him ;  be  then  took  off  his  shoe,  turned 
it  np,  and  the  stone  fell  out  on  the  spot 
where  it  now  stands.  British  tradition  has 
counterparts  to  such  stories.  Thus,  three 
large  stones  near  Dolgellen,  on  the  road  to 
Machynlleth,  called  the  “  Three  Pebbles,” 
are  said  to  have  been  thrown  there  by  the 
giant  Idris,  upon  his  finding  them  trouble¬ 
some  in  his  shoe  while  walking. 

In  Boswell's  “  Life  of  Johnson,”  in  the 
account  of  the  journey  to  the  Hebrides  by 
Boswell  and  .Tohnson,  we  find  the  following 
passage : — “  It  is  called  Breacachu,  or  the 
Spotted  Field,  because  in  summer  it  is 
enamelled  with  clover  and  daisies.  We 
passed  by  a  place  where  there  is  a  very 
large  stone — I  may  call  it  a  rock — *  a  vast 
weight  for  Ajax.*  The  tradition  is,  that  a 
giant  threw  such  another  stone  at  his  mis¬ 
tress  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  a  small 
distance;  and  that  she,  in  return,  threw 


this  mass  down  to  him.  It  was  all  in 
sport.” 

The  highest  eminence  of  the  range  of 
hills  over  Templemore,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  is  popularly  known  as  the 
”  Devil’s  Bit.”  When  viewed  from  the 
eastward,  it  presents  somewhat  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  gigantic  mouthful  having  been 
taken  out  of  its  summit;  and  the  story 
goes,  that  his  Satanic  majesty,  in  one  ef 
his  ai'rial  peregrinations,  took  a  fancy  to 
this  uninviting  morsel ;  but,  finding  it  hard 
to  masticate,  dropped  it  at  Cashel,  where 
the  said  mouthful  now  forms  the  noble 
ruin-crowned  rock  which  looks  down  on 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  Munster. 

There  is  a  rock  at  Fermoy  (Ireland) 
which  is  called  the  “  Hag’s  Bed.”  The 
peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  repeat  the 
following  tradition  respecting  it : — “  On  a 
distant  hill  lived  a  giant  and  giantess,  Shara 
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wd  Slwelji.  Shan  retnrned  frm  woad- 
onttin/;  «ne  day,  and  found  that  Sheeia  had 
neglected  to  prepare  Lis  dinner.  la  his 
wrath  he  aiade  a  cnt  at  his  wife,  and 
wosuided  her  with  his  woed-aae.  With  this 
wowad  Sheeia  was  ooirfiaed  to  her  bed  for 
nutif  days;  during  which  tiaw  she  was 
▼ery  carefully  nntW  by  the  repentant 
Shm.  At  length  Shan  was  compiled  to 
leave  heme  for  tiie  chase.  As  he  descended 
the  Ml,  Sheeia  rase  from  her  bed,  and 
watched  her  basbaod.  Seeing  him  wading 
throagh  the  river,  she  was  seised  with  a 
malignant  spirit  of  revenge,  and  lifting 
her  bed  in  her  arms,  she  hurled  it  after 
her  husband,  wishing,  with  a  dreadful  im¬ 
precation,  that  it  might  change  to  stone, 
and  crash  him.  The  malignant  spirits 
heard,  and  answered,  the  desire  of  the  un¬ 
forgiving  womau.  Her  bed,  in  passing 
through  the  air,  was  changed  to  atone,  and 
crashed  Share  beneath  it  when  it  fell. 
Sheeia  soon  repented  of  her  crime ;  but 
this  repentance  availed  Mt.  Bar  grief  was 
excessive;  and  feami  awmrist  to  midn'ght 
she  was  contiato^y  easahimiag,  “  Bad  as 
Shara  was,  it  is  wetos  to  he  eaithoat  him !" 
At  length  Sberia  fisd  dF  a  hwhsu  heart; 
and  with  her  last  bredlh  she  hawwied  her  i 
hnsband’s  nntimely  fate.  Her  sfM  abiV  i 
haunts  the  hill;  and  at  the  i^proaohef  a| 
tempest,  or  when  any  calamity  is  threatened . 
to  Ireland,  the  voice  of  Sheeia  is  beard  on 
the  winds  uttering  her  lament. 

At  the  entrance  of  Sennen,  a  village  near 
the  Land's  End,  Cornwall,  are  two  large 
honlders,  we  believe,  of  granite.  They  are 
hdt  a  abort  distance  from  each  other,  and 
an  vety  nearly  of  the  same  else.  St.  Sen- 
non,  and  the  patron  saint  of  the  adjoining 
parish.  Saint  Leven,  qnarrelled;  and  each, 
as  he  retired  to  his  own  domain,  seized  a 
huge  stone  to  cast  at  his  adversary.  These 
slanaa,  or  rather  rocks,  met  in  tbe  air,  and, 
robuunding  from  each  other,  fell  on  the  spot 
oa  which  they  now  stand,  as  marks  of  tbe 
iaoonsiMtent  rage  of  the  two  holy  men. 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Leven  stands  a 
Uaire  rock,  broken  asunder,  known  as  the 
“ft.  Leven  Slone.”  Of  this  it  is  said — as 
being  tbe  words  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
is  dedicated — 

When  with  panniers  astride 

A  pack-herae  can  ride 

Tliroudi  St.  Leven's  Stone 

Tbe  world  will  be  done. 
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la  tbe  pariah  of  St.  fiorian,  alao  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  there  exists  in  a  field  a  perf^  Drwidieal 
circle,  coozmonly  called  tbe  “  Merry  Maidens.” 
Tradition,  taking  up  her  tale  sinoe  the  iw- 
troduction  of  Christianity,  relatea  that  a 
party  of  maidens  were  caught  hy  the  holy 
St.  Burian  dancing  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  and 
that  he,  as  a  judgment  on  them,  aad  to 
make  them  an  example  to  all  fature  aget, 
changed  them  into  stone,  as  they  now  stand. 
A  much  larger  group  tf  npright  stones 
exists  in  the  north  «f  Cornwall,  not  far  from 
St.  Colomh,  called  the  “  Harlen.”  These 
are  also  said  to  have  been  a  party  of  young 
men  who  were  on  the  Sunday  pursning  the 
old  Cornish  game  of  “  hurling,”  for  which 
sin  they  were  transfixed  in  stone. 

Two  other  rocks  in  Cornwall  are  known 
as  tbe  hat  and  stick  of  St.  Breock.  Of  these 
it  is  related  that  the  hermit-saint,  being 
disturbed  at  prayers  by  the  devil,  chased 
him  acrsas  the  moors.  The  night  being 
stormy,  the  saiut'e  hat  was  blown  off ;  and, 
finding  that  his  staff  impeded  his  progress, 
be  stock  it  inte  the  greund.  After  a  fruit¬ 
less  obaee  af  iMuiy  mAei,  the  saint  gave  it 
np;  whets  an  rt  twrnaag.  be  discovered  that 
tto  wmlktoat  head  h^  changed  both  his 
hat  asid  staff  into  great  rocks. 

Other  faaasBi  Kteries  there  are,  which 
hmffly  amaa  in  the  same  category,  as  the 
pockiiig  ateme  a  great  mass  of  rock  so  deli- 
oatefy  poised  upon  another  that,  while  it  is 
fixed  as  fate,  it  trembles  npon  the  least 
appliciition  of  force. 


THE  CHINESE  EMPEROR. 

AoAilt  England  is  at  war  with  Chinn, 
while  that  unhappy  “celestiar  empire  is 
torn  with  civil  strife.  It  will,  therefore,  nat 
be  nuU  ttprapo*  io  give  here  anthentic  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Emperor  of  China  and  the 
leader  of  the  rebellion  which  has  so  long 
made  bead  in  his  dominions.  A  few  par¬ 
ticulars  gathered  from  a  little  book  oidled 
“Christianity  in  China'  shall  accompany 
these  portraits. 

Moukden,  in  Mautchnria,  is  tbe  secend 
city  in  the  empire.  The  Msndchoo  Cdiineae 
state  that  it  centains  a  million  af  souls. 
Possibly  there  may  be  two  hundred  thonsaud. 
Every  emperor  nrust  repair  there,  at  feast 
once  during  his  reign,  in  order  to  venerate 
tbe  relics  of  bis  ancestors.  He  oftrs  sscri- 
fioes  to  them,  makes  s  great  maay  Me- 
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teotm,  or  pro«tr4tioii!i,  to  render  their  manes 
propitious.  These  souls  of  the  dead  havin); 
become  infernal  spirits  are  invited  to  regale 
themselves  with  the  odour  of. roasted  goats 
and  pigs,  the  fragrance  of  incense,  libations 
of  wine,  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the 
cock — in  a  word,  all  these  different  meals 
and  fruits,  which  are  served  before  a  small 
table,  wherein  are  written  their  names.  As 
this  concerns  the  ancestors  of  the  emperor, 
these  offerings  are  contained  on  plates  of 
agate,  cornelian,  jasper,  or  other  precious 
stones,  and  those  who  touch  them  must  have 
their  hands  covered  with  a  piece  of  yellow 
satin.* 

The  emperor  not  being  able  to  reside  at 
Moukden,  a  place  not  sufficiently  central  to 
direct  and  govern  from  thence  his  empire, 
sends  thither  every  ten  years  his  portrait,  or, 
according  to  the  Chinese  word,  his  holy  face, 
Cheng-yng.  One  of  the  first  prinoea  of  the 
blood  conveys  it  on  a  gorgeously  omameated 
car.  It  is  adored,  and  sacrifices  offered  to 
it;  for  the  emperor  being  reputed  son  of 
heaven,  they  render  to  him,  even  before  his 
death,  divine  honours.  But  what  surpasses 
all  European  ideas  on  this  subject  is,  that  at 
the  conveyanoe  of  hh  portrait,  jnst  as  when  the 
emperor  comes  in  person  himself,  the  authori¬ 
ties  construct  expressly  for  it,  from  Peking 
to  the  palace  of  Mouaden  (a  distauoe  of  two 
hundred  leagues),  a  road  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  wide,  formed  generally  in  the 
middle  of  the  public  way.  It  is  nsnally  one 
foot  higher  than  the  reM  of  the  thorough¬ 
fare  ;  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  by  this  roots ; 
travellers  proceed  along  the  sides :  so  much 
the  worse  if  they  have  Inggage.  Although 
this  elevated  road  is  often  only  of  earth, 
many  millions  are  expended  on  the  vain 
ceremony. 

From  this  one  instance  an  excellent  notion 
of  the  Chinese  government  may  be  derived. 
A  long  time  before,  the  mandarins  of  Peking 
present  to  the  son  of  heaven  the  plan  of 
the  route,  and  an  estimate  of  the  proposed 
outlay.  He  grants  the  money  required,  four 
millions  of  taels  or  ounces  of  silver — about 
thirty-two  million  francs.  Immediately  the 
order  is  despatched  to  all  the  mandarins  of 
the  districts  through  which  this  triumphal 
way  must  pass.  As  to  the  money,  there  is 

*  Tellow  Is  the  Imperial  colour,  and  that  of 
the  Lamas.  No  one  whe  is  not  of  the  imperial 
famiircaa  be  clothed  In  yellow,  or  can  have 
ysilow  tiles  on  the  roof  of  his  boose. 


no  account  of  it.  They  do  not  receive  a 
fraction.  It  is  a  fact,  that  of  these  thirty- 
two  million  francs,  not  one  farthing  is 
remitted  from  Peking ;  the  mandarins  divide 
it  among  themselves.  The  road,  however, 
must  be  made.  The  governors  of  the  towns 
and  districts  which  have  received  the  order  to 
construct  it  plunder  the  people.  Bishop 
Verolles  says  he  knew  a  small  Christian 
merchant,  of  Moukden,  who  has  been  taxed 
as  high  as  three  hundred  ligatures,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  francs.  The  money  is 
duly  laid  out  on  the  proposed  scheme,  but 
always  with  a  gratuity  for  the  authorities, 
who  claim  more  than  half  of  it.  Thus  it 
is  that  matters  are  administered  in  China. 

Bnt  the  person  in  this  flowery  central 
empire,  Tehong-hoa-koue,  who  must  engross 
onr  attention,  is  the  emperor.  As  son  of 
heaven — and  in  that  .eminent  position  be 
sacrifices  to  heaven  alone,  and  to  his  ancestors 
— the  other  divinities  are  considered  inferior 
to  him.  He  has  even  the  power  to  make 
gods  ;  and  he  makes  sometimes,  by  a  decree 
of  his  own  will,  what  they  call  samf.  When 
once  the  human  mind  strays  from  its  path, 
it  knows  not  where  to  stop.  These  poor 
Chinese  have  gone  the  length  of  transform¬ 
ing  their  prince  into  an  idol,  and  the  ex¬ 
travagant  grandeur  of  this  inacoassible  ma. 
jasty  makes  him  a  perfect  automaton. 

He  lives  by  rule :  bnt,  according  to  the 
nsual  fashion  of  this  people,  that  rale  most 
necessarily  be  quite  at  variance  with  our 
notions.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  or  four  at  the  latest,  the  day  closes, 
and  alt  retire  to  bed  in  the  palace,  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  The  hour  for  rising 
is  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  After  he 
gets  np,‘  the  emperor  goes  to  wait  on  his 
mother,  who,  in  order  the  better  to  maintain 
her  dignity,  semetimes  declines  to  receive 
him.  He  prostrates  himself  outside  the 
door  and  returns.  From  thence  he  goes  to 
light  some  scented  sticks  before  an  idol. 
Somewhat  before  three  o'clock,  the  grandees 
of  the  empire  who  seek  audience  arrive. 
Business  is  transacted,  and  before  sunrise 
all  is  already  finished.  The  meals  of  the 
prince  are  regulated,  it  is  said,  by  a  eonncil 
of  twelve  physicians,  according  to  the  pin- 
rality  of  votes.  Three  courses,  exa^y 
similar,  are  served  up  before  his  mqjasty. 
The  grand  master  of  ceremonies  takes  par¬ 
ticular  care  that  be  observes  exactly  the 
decision  of  the  doctors  as  to  quantity,  pro- 
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portion,  &c.  According  to  the  custom  of 
all  pagan  kings,  bis  wives  are  numerous,  and 
none  of  the  Tartar  nobles  or  princes  can 
dispose  of  bis  daughter  in  marriage,  unless 
the  emperor,  to  whom  she  is  presented, 
declares  that  he  does  not  require  her  for  his 


In  Europe,  when  a  king  shows  him¬ 
self  in  public,  be  delights,  in  seeing 
himself  surrounded  with  bis  people,  and 
receives  with  pleasure  the  tribute  of  their 
acclamations  and  homage.  In  Peking,  and 
wherever  the  emperor  resides,  whenever  he 
goes  abroad,  everyone  closes  his  door,  window. 


Hita-Fcxc,  raasEXT  expebob  of  caisa. 


mand  a  view  of  the  head  of  the  state.  One 
day,  when  Kien-long,  the  grandfather  of 
Tao-Kouang,  father  of  the  present  emperor, 
was  travelling  through  Mongolia,  a  poor  old 
woman  was  gathering  wood  npon  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hill,  and  was  making  up  her  bundle 
of  sticks.  As  she  happened  to  be  more 
elevated  than  the  emperor,  two  emissaries 
rushed  from  bis  train,  and,  as  is  reported. 


and  shop.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  | 
the  Chinese  never  fail  to  peep  at  him  through 
the  chinks.  Not  a  soul  dare  be  found  upon 
his  passage;  all  have  taken  flight  before¬ 
hand,  and  woe  to  him  who  is  not  fleet 
enough.  He  would  be  roughly  struck  by 
some  constable  attendant  on  the  procession. 
It  is  particularly  necessary  to  avoid  being 
fonnd  npon  any  eminence  which  might  com¬ 
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without  any  preliminaries,  cut  olf  her  head. 
Even  to  this  day  this  rule  is  in  full  ope¬ 
ration,  and  the  road  trodden  by  the  son  of 
heaven  must  be  higher  than  tbut  which  is 
pursued  by  his  retinue. 

Notwithstanding  these  honours,  the  em- 
peror^of  China  i»,  in  reality,  a  recluse  in  his 


palace  of  Lay-Tien,  where  he  chiefly  resides,* 
and  he  knows  but  very  little  of  what  is 
going  on  in  bis  state.  The  absurd  ceremony 
which  surrounds  him  renders  him  iuac- 
cessible  to  truth.  Every  communication 
made  to  him  reaches  him  manufactured  by 
his  Uit-chtng  or  tmysiang,  the  mandarins 


ncNo-SAu^;RCEN',  cniiF  op  the  nEBus. 


of  his  palace ;  and,  besides,  he  is  so  infa¬ 
tuated  with  his  pretended  grandeur,  so  uu- 
pliable  in  the  midst  of  human  vicissitudes,  so 
unmanageable  in  reverses,  so  terrible,  so  ridi¬ 
culous,  so  implacable  in  his  vengeance,  that 
the  great  art  of  the  court  is  to  deceive  him, 
and  persuade  him  he  has  been  always  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  inspectors  sent  into  the  pro¬ 
vinces  arc  infallibly  corrupted,  and  the  report 


which  they  give  will  be  moulded  according 
to  cuttom.  Thus  bis  armies,  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  be  iunumerablef  and  invincible', 
have  little  existence  except  on  paper ;  and 
the  mandarins,  who  understand  their  trade, 
keep  for  themselves,  as  an  addition  to  their 


*  This  palace  is  four  leafpies  from  Peking, 
t  480,000  men  at  Peking,  within  the  walls. 
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aalaricB,  th«  eiionnous  snms  destined  for  the 
piy  ef  these  muster-rolls  of  soldiers.  His 
itset.  which  in  the  sea  of  Peking  ought  to 
comprise  twenty-five  jnnks  of  war,  consisted 
lately  of  but  a  single  dismantled  junk. 
Everyone  knows  that  for  a  long  time  past 
the  public  treasures  of  the  towns  and  pro¬ 
vinces  no  longer  exist,  and  are  drained  of 
their  last  farthing.  About  twelve  years  ago, 
the  former  emperor  himself  wished  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  finances.  As  he  had  given 
no  previous  notice  to  anyone,  parties  were 
taken  unawares ;  but  what  a  surprise !  He 
found  a  great  number  of  wooden  ingots 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  paper.  The 
poor  emperor,  they  say,  waxed  outrageous ; 
but  on  what  heads  could  he  deal  the  blow? 
Everyone  deposed  and  proved,  that  when 
he  entered  into  office,  things  were  in  the 
same  state.  How  could  so  many  guilty 
persons  be  reached  ? 

We  can  say  little  about  the  rebel  chief, 
except  that  he  is  a  man  of  ordinary  appear¬ 
ance,  from  five  feet  four  or  five  in^s  high, 
well-built,  round-faced,  r^ular  Ceatured, 
rather  handsome,  about  middle  age,  and 
gentlemanly  in  bis  manners.  It  is  given 
out  that  he  is  inspired  from  heaven  and 
performs  miracles.  He  teaches  that  **  men 
ought  truly  to  believe  in  God  and  in  Jesus, 
obey  theten  commandments,  and  not  worship 
devils.”  Jesus  his  followers  aver,  appeared 
to  them  in  1848  and  1851,  awd  the 
multitude  that  he  bad  appointed  the 
Chief  of  the  Insnneotioa  to  be  tbeir 
celestial  king,  aad  oonsaMmded  tbem  to  be 
obedient.  Tien-teh  (that  is,  duef  leader, 
his  real  name  is  Hoag-aan-dusm)  seems 
bent  on  attaining  the  empiTe,  aad,  though  he 
has  been  so  long  opposed  to  the  imperial 
forces,  his  chances  still  appear  good. 


RUTH  LESLIE. 

BY  SIEGGIK  MAY. 

It  wa-s  seven  long  months  since  Enth 
Leslie  had  parted  from  her  husband.  It  was 
fnlly  three  since  she  had  heard  from  him. 
Seven  months  of  separation,  three  of  silence; 
and  ^  was  a  wife  of  little  more  than  a 

y**- 

For  many  times  daring  this  dark  period 
had  midnight  found  her,  as  now,  “  watching 
aad  weeping,”  starting  np  at  every  sound  that 
approached ;  listenii^,  with  bating  heart 


and  checked  tears,  for  it  to  stop  at  her  door, 
and  again,  as  it  died  away,  her  hn{ies  and 
heart  dying  with  it,  she  would  sink  down 
again  and  cease  to  struggle  with  the  passion 
of  sorrow  that  tossed  her  mind  and  convulsed 
her  body;  until  now,  at  last,  her  vigils  of 
grief  were  never  disturbed  by  deceitful  hope. 

How  many  times  had  she  strained  her  eyes 
to  catch  sight  of  the  postman  ;  and,  when 
he  pas.sed  without  the  welcome  knock,  how 
often  had  his  disappearance  been  watched 
with  eyes  blinded  with  tears;  until,  at  length, 
bis  passing  indicted  no  pang,  his  adventgave 
no  hope!  Doubt  had  resolved  itself  into 
certainty  ;  he  would  return  no  more.  And 
Ruth,  with  her  hopeless,  helpless,  loving 
heart,  was  as  one  dead  amongst  the  living. 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  and  though  it 
was  a  most  bitter  January,  Ruth  sat  beside 
her  fireless  grate,  unconscious  of  the  cold. 
Sometimes  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
sometimes  bent  her  head  upon  her  lap,  as 
the  paroxysms  of  her  sobs  increased  or  lulled. 
When,  from  time  to  time,  her  eyes  wan¬ 
dered  around  the  room  so  despairingly,  it 
was  not  to  note  its  forlorn  and  desolateaspect, 
but  that  in  it  she  was — alone. 

Htmrs  she  had  sat  there,  and  still  unceas¬ 
ingly  flowed  her  tears,  as  if  their  source  were 
exhaustless,  when  a  new  idea  came  to  her. 
She  would  go  to  Manchester  and  seek  her 
husband.  Of  bis  present  occupation  or 
locality  she  was  utterly  ignorant;  but  she 
knew,  or  supposed,  be  had  friends  there,  for 
there  they  were  married.  She  knew  he  used 
frefucBtly  to  go  there ;  that,  when  he  left 
her,  thither  had  been  his  primary  destination, 
and  that  the  few  letters  he  had  written  to 
her  siace  bad  borne  that  postm.ark  ;  whilst 
her  own  replies  bad,  by  his  direction,  been 
addressed  to  an  hotel  there. 

Ruth  was  emphatically  a  wintry  girl. 
She  had  never  lived  in  a  town  of  any  kind 
before  her  marriage ;  had  seldom  even  visited 
one.  Of  the  extent  of  such  a  place  as  Man¬ 
chester  she  had  no  idea ;  and  none  whatever 
what  steps  she  should  take  to  recover  her 
husband.  She  thought  she  could  find  him 
out  by  inquiry ;  and  if  not,  why  the  instinct 
of  her  love  and  her  despair  would  guide  her. 

So  she  set  off.  She,  who  a  few  months 
ago  would  have  shrunk,  terrified,  from  the 
prospect  of  finding  her  way  alone,  even  to 
pass  through  such  a  town ;  she,  whose  sole 
experience  of  life  had  been  gathered  within 
the  walls  of  a  village  house ;  she,  who  had 
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stood  ii{>on  the  shore  of  the  f^st  ocean,  and 
had  trembled  if  bat  s  playful  wave  had  made 
iret  her  foot,  now  plunf^ed  boldly  into  its 
tempestuous  billows,  in  the.  wild  hope  of 
snatching  from  ita  depths  the  single  pearl  of 
her  life ! 

Before  daybreak  the  next  morning  the 
first  tram  that  passed  the  village  carried 
herself  and  all  her  worldly  wealth — five 
pounds  at  most — into  Manchester.  How 
strong  and  well  she  felt  as  the  train 
whirled  along !  How  refreshingly  the  morn¬ 
ing  air  blew  upon  her  face;  and  bow  de¬ 
lightful  was  the  daybreak  and  the  white 
frost  upon  trees  and  fields,  and  the  curves 
of  the  nort'ieru  hills,  and  the  sparkling  of 
the  mill  brooks  as  they  sped  by  them.  She 
had  seen  nothing,  known  nothing,  or  felt 
nothing,  externally,  for  months  past ;  but 
now  hope  told  her  that  she  was  going 
straight  to  Mm ;  and  peroeption  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  sprang  up  anew  within  her. 

Alas!  the  mirage  soou  appeared  but  the 
sand  it  was. 

Arrived  in  the  great  metropolis  of  trade, 
her  first  step  was  to  seek  the  address  where 
her  letters  had  been  sent,  and  thence,  she 
fondly  hoped,  her  path  would  be  straight. 
Bnt,  in  answer  to  her  inquiries,  she  was  told 
that  her  Leslie  had  not  been  there,  nor 
had  he  made  them  any  communication  for 
some  time.  They  did  not  know  bis  present 
locality;  knew  him  only  in  the  way  of  busi¬ 
ness;  when  receiving  letters  for  him,  knew 
nothing  of  bis  corresponoents. 

And  all  this  was  told  in  a  cold,  bnsiness- 
like  manner,  and  with  an  air  that  evidently 
said,  “  I  wish  to  attend  to  other  business 
if  yon  are  satisfied,"  that  poor  Ruth's  heart 
once  more  died,  and,  drawing  closely  her  veil, 
she  was  fain  to  hnrry  away,  to  hide  from 
the  man  the  tide  of  tears  that  choked  her. 

Holding  her  hands  tightly  over  her  heart, 
to  subdue  the  sobs  that  wonld,  for  all  that, 
continue  to  bnrst  forth,  she  hnrried  along, 
not  knowing  whither  she  went,  and  without 
any  distinct  idea ;  in  fact,  in  a  kind  of  trance 
•f  grief.  When  she  recovered,  she  was  in 
a  respectable-looking,  qniet  street  in  the 
neighbonrhoodof  Oxford-mad;  and  althongh 
still  light,  a  few  lamps  were  beginning  to 
glimmer.  In  one  of  the  windows  she  saw  a 
card,  “  Apartments ;”  and  knowing  that  she 
most  rest  somewhere,  she  knocked  at  the 
door  and  inquired  their  price.  She  took 
them  at  once  for  a  week,  for  she  resolved 


not  to  go  back  to  lier  dreary  home  nntil  she 
had  exhausted  every  device  for  recovering 
her  husband.  True,  she  had  no  very  dis¬ 
tinct  notion  of  what  she  should  or  could  do ; 
but  she  was  determined  to  try. 

After  break<'ast  the  next  day  she  went 
out,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  principal 
streets,  looking  amongst  the  busy  passengers, 
peering  into  and  upon  omnibuses,  casting 
her  searching,  sorrowful  eyes  across  the 
street ;  now  and  then  even  looking  into  the 
faces  of  strange  men,  in  whom  she  saw  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  him  she  sought. 
Sometimes  she  would  cross  hastily  towards 
such  a  one,  as  if  with  intent  to  speak,  and 
then  stop  short,  and  turn  as  quickly  away. 
More  than  one  hesitated  in  his  busy  walk, 
awaiting  her  address,  and  passed  on,  wonder¬ 
ing  at  the  sorrow-stricken  features,  and  the 
strange,  inquiring,  starching  eyes  of  the 
woman,  whose  glance  could  scarcely  be  got 
rid  of  amidst  all  the  bnsy  calculations  of 
the  connti~g-roem  and  the  warehouse. 

Bnt  though  jostled  and  pushed  aside  in 
the  throng,  no  one  addressed  her  rudely. 
There  was  something  in  her  woe-begone 
aspect  that  forbade  that.  “  There’s  a  divinity 
doth  hedge”  the  majesty  of  sorrow,  whatever 
it  may  do  to  that  of  kings. 

Her  Quixotic  wanderings  and  wild  search 
continued  during  many  days — fmit'iessly,  of 
course ;  bnt  she  was  not  aware,  in  her  rustic 
ignoranoe,  of  the  extreme  inutility  of  such 
proceedings.  Her  money  was  rapidly  melt¬ 
ing  away,  and  her  hope  too ;  but  she  never 
thought  of  desisting.  This  kind  of  wander¬ 
ing  and  gazing  were  become  a  sort  of  mania, 
which  she  more  iiiteusely  pursued  the  more 
hopeless  it  became. 

One  morning,  about  a  month  after  her 
arrival  in  Manchester,  she  found,  after  pay¬ 
ing  her  last  week's  rent,  only  a  solitary  six¬ 
pence  remained  in  her  possession ;  so  she 
bade  adieu  to  the  landlady;  for  her  simple 
code  of  honesty  and  independeuce  forbade 
her,  even  fora  moment,  entertaining  the  idea 
of  contracting  a  debt  which  she  had  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  discharging.  Still,  all  day  long, 
yielding  to  her  monomania,  she  wandered  as 
usual  about  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and 
evening  found  her  as  far  as  ever  from  her 
ol^t,  and  with  the  added  anxiety  of  not 
knowing,  in  that  great,  busy,  heartless  city, 
wliere  to  lay  her  head. 

For  two  or  three  hours  after  the  lamps 
were  lighted,  she  walked  mechanically  along, 
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she  knew  not  whither.  The  day  had  been 
unusually  severe ;  she  had  eaten  only  a  penny 
loaf  and  a  pennyworth  of  cheese  in  the 
course  of  it ;  and  cold,  hunger,  fatigne,  and 
sorrow  had  stnpified  and  bewildered  her. 
About  eight  o’clock  she  became  partly  con¬ 
scious  that  she  was  standing  upon  Black- 
friara- bridge,  looking  down  upon  the  black, 
motionless  water  of  the  Irwell,  that  lay  at 
each  a  depth  helow  it;  and  found  herself 
vagnely  weighing  which  would  he  best — to 
rest  under  its  pitchy-looking  surface,  or  to 
wander  about  the  streets  with  heart  and 
brain  brimful  of  woe  until  she  fell  down  and 
died. 

But  before  these  musings  could  shape 
themselves  into  action,  she  sank  upon  the 
gronnd  where  she  had  stood,  in  a  heavy 
stapor  of  sleep. 

‘Two  or  three  times  as  she  stood  a  police-  I 
man  bad  passed  with  his  imperative  “  Move  | 
on  t”  which  bad  been  unheeded,  because  un¬ 
heard.  Again  he  passed;  and,  seeing  her 
upon  the  ground,  concluded  that  it  was  a 
case  of  intoxication,  and  proceeded  to  shake 
her  roughly  by  the  shoulders,  to  arouse  her 
in  some  measure  before  carrying  her  off  to 
the  station. 

Starting  up  suddenly  as  he  seized  her,  she 
stared  around  with  an  air  of  bewilderment; 
then  seeing  in  whose  hands  she  was,  she 
hurst  into  hysterical  sobs,  which  rapidly 
deepened  into  the  wildest  shrieks,  confirm¬ 
ing  the  policeman  in  his  conviction  of  her 
drunkenness,  and  attracting  a  little  crowd 
of  passers-by. 

bione,  however,  seemed  inclined  to  inter¬ 
fere,  and  another  officer  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  the  first,  they  were  proceeding 
somewhat  roughly  to  bear  her  off ;  when  a 
gentleman,  whose  steps  her  shrieks  had 
arrested,  apparently  obeying  an  impulse  of 
the  moment,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  put  ' 
her  in  a  cab  and  have  her  driven  to  bis  own 
hotel. 

The  appearance  of  the  gentleman,  and 
the  name  of  the  house  be  was  at,  induced 
their  compliance;  and  half  an  hour  later, 
Ruth,  struggling  with  her  fit,  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  hostess ;  much,  indeed,  to  that 
lady’s  disgust,  and  received  only  (and  even 
BO,  disdainfully),  on  account  of  the  known 
standing,  the  approving  wife,awi — the  heavy 
bill  of  him  who  requested  at  her  hands 
the  favour  of  room  and  attendance  for  the 
poor,  forlorn  girl. 


Late  the  next  day,  when  Ruth  awoke, 
she  conld  not  understand  the  warm,  com¬ 
fortable  room,  the  soft,  handsome  bed,  the 
pure  linen,  the  graceful  form  seated  by  the 
fire,  evidently  that  of  a  lady.  She  thought 
that  either  her  brain  wandered  note,  or  that 
it  had  done  for  a  long  time  past ;  and  she 
{  closed  her  eyes  to  think. 

Oh,  no !  she  knew  her  past  misery  was 
a  reality,  but  what  was  this  t  Perhaps  an 
illusion.  So  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  ex¬ 
pecting  it  to  have  vanished.  However, 

I  there  it  was,  just  the  same ;  only  that  the 
,  lady  now  stood  by  the  bedside,  watching 
!  her  with  a  face  which,  though  fifty  winters 
I  had  passed  over  it,  had  not  lost  the  beauty 
I  which  a  pitiful  and  loving  heart  lends  to 
every  period  of  life. 

At  sight  of  those  kindly,  sympathising 
eyes,  Ruth's  heart  melted  again.  The 
thought  of  those  far-off  loving  ones,  which 
had  so  oft  rested  upon  her  with  such  con¬ 
fidence  and  trust,  but  which  she  had  for¬ 
saken — for  what?  Those  eyes  which  had 
wept  themselves  almost  blind  for  her  sor¬ 
rows,  although  the  heart  from  which  the 
tears  sprang  knew  not  their  half.  And 
now,  the  only  eyes  that  looked  upon  her 
were  strange  I  But  they  were— oh,  how  kind! 
— and  Ruth  responded  to  their  gaze  with  a 
passion  of  sobs  that  shook  the  bed  upon 
which  she  lay,  and  threatened  a  return  of 
the  hysterics  of  the  preceding  night. 

But  first  her  hands,  and  then  her  heart, 
were  held  in  a  firm,  kind  grasp ;  and  her 
excitement  was  calmed,  and  a  draught 
silently  proffered  and  taken,  and  the  poor 
girl  fell  asleep  again. 

It  was  a  week  before  Ruth  could  be 
questioned  by  her  benefactors;  and  when 
she  was,  her  story  was  told  with  such  sim¬ 
plicity,  that  it  was  not  once  doubted.  It 
seemed  even  to  excite  and  interest  her  f  riends 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Although  they 
did  not  doubt,  they  took  every  possible  step 
to  establish  the  authenticity  of  her  story. 
I  They  visited  the  village  from  w.;ich  she 
I  came ;  they  procured  the  certificate  of  her 
I  marriage;  they  left  nothing  unconfirmed. 

I  Then  they  asked  her  if  she  would  accom- 
I  pany  them  to  their  home,  where  they  would 
,  endeavour  to  assist  her. 

She  did  not  know  where  they  lived.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  her  even  to  ask  their 
I  name.  But  how  could  she  hesitate  or  doubt. 
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in  the  case  of  those  who  had  saved  her  from 
death,  from  despair,  and  madness ! 

“  Yes,”  was  her  instantaneous  reply. 
Worlds  of  gratitude,  and  tnuit,  and  affection, 
were  contained  in  that  single  word. 

They  had  remained  in  Manchester  a  fort¬ 
night  for  her  sake.  The  next  day  the  party, 
consisting  of  herself,  her  friends,  and  two 
servants,  left,  and  set  their  faces  northward. 
She  did  not  inquire  where,  or  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  they  went.  Her  more  experienced 
friends  ooold  scarcely  help  smiling,  even 
whilst  they  felt  gratitied  by  the  nnworldly 
tmstfnlnces  of  her  manner. 

That  night  they  rested  in  a  large  town ; 
and  the  next  day,  carriages  and  servants 
appeared  to  eontione  their  journey.  For  two 
or  throe  honrs  they  drove  over  a  wild,  bleak 
coontry,  and  then  came  in  sight  of  a  grey 
castle,  that  for  ages  had  looked  protectiogly 
upon  this  side,  and  menacingly  npol  that  of 
the  Borderland ;  for  Ruth  was  now  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  diaeo- 
vered  to  her  that  her  benefactors  were  the 
lord  and  lady  of  this  stately  pile — Muir- 
laad  Castle,  but  her  esteem  and  reverence 
were  already  too  great  for  mere  titles  to 
ioeioase  them.  How  oonld  this  world's 
he  Dour  add  to  the  dignity  of  those  who  were 
as  the  messengers  of  Heaven  to  her? 

But  there  were  other  revelations  to  be 
made  as  soon  as  it  should  be  thought  she 
was  able  to  bear  them. 

That  very  night,  when  Rath  Leslie  lay 
upon  Binekfriars- bridge,  in  tbe  very  extre¬ 
mity  of  bodily  destitntioB  and  mental  dis¬ 
tich  the  hud  of  Providence  was  acoom- 
pliahing  that  for  which  she  bad  wept,  and 
prayed,  and  wronght  so  long,  by  gniding  tbe 
meps  sad  disposing  the  heart  of  her  hmtbfunft 
JuUmr  toward  her. 

^  Her  story,  and  bis  snbseqnent  inquiries, 
d'laeoverod  to  him  that  Ruth  Leslie  was  the 
wife  of  his  asoond  son,  of  whose  ttmmage  he 
was  until  then  ignorant. 

That  son  had  been  for  some  time  abroad, 
occupied  as  an  attachi  to  the  British 
KmbMy. 

That  his  desertion  of  his  wife  was  most 
cruel  and  criminal  there  could  be  no  doubt ; 
but  Ruth  was  only  too  happy  to  believe  im¬ 
plicitly  what  be  told  her  when  he  found  the 
turn  events  had  taken,  namely,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  tell  his  father  of  his  unequal 
marriage — Ruth  was  hut  tbe  orphan  of  a 
professional  man — and  that  he  had  never 


intended  permanently  to  abandon  her.  He 
confessed,  with  contrition,  that  he  had  been 
careless  and  negligent,  but  not  Intentionally 
cruel.  And  Ruth  believed  and  loved  him  as 
if  he  had  been  a  worthier  man. 


ON  CHILDREN'S  DRESS. 

Mks.  Mkkkifikij),  who  has  written  many 
valuable  articles  on  costume,  writes  as  follows 
on  children's  dress ; — 

In  discussing  the  snhject  of  children’s 
dress,  several  points  present  themselves  for 
our  eonaiderstion — namely,  first,  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  costume  to  the  climate,  the 
muveiiiqpts,  and  healthful  development  of 
tbs  figure;  and,  secondly,  the  general  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  habiliments,  the  harmony  of 
the  colours,  and  their  special  adaptation  to 
the  age  and  individual  characteristics  of 
children.  The  first  ars  sssentisl  conditions; 

I  the  latter,  though  toe  flwqnently  treated  as 
the  most  important,  may,  in  comparison  with 
the  first,  bo  doomed  non-essentials.  We 
shaU  reniark  on  these  subjects  in  the  befois- 
meutioood  order. 

With  regard  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
dress  of  chUdieu  to  tbe  climate,  this  appears 
so  evident,  that  any  observations  upon  it 
might  be  deemed  almost  unuecessary  ;  yet, 
in  practice,  how  little  is  it  understood  I  Tbe 
great  object  in  view  in  regulating  tbe  warmth 
of  the  clothing  is  to  guard  the  wearer  from 
the  v'icisaitndes  of  the  climate,  and  to  equalise 
tbe  circulation,  which  is  accelerated  by  heat 
and  retarded  by  cold.  Children  are  habi¬ 
tually  full  of  activity,  which  quickens  the 
circulation  and  produces  a  detennination  to 
tbe  skin — in  other  words,  causes  some  degree 
of  ponpiration ;  and  if  this  perspiration  be 
suddenly  checked  by  tbe  application  of  cold, 
illness,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  induced. 
In  order  to  lesson  this  risk,  the  clothing 
shoold  be  light  and  warm — snfBcieutly  warm 
to  shield  the  child  from  the  effects  of  cold, 
but  not  to  slevats  greatly  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  The  latter  would  only  render 
tbe  child  more  susceptible  of  cold. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  among 
medical  men  as  to  the  propriety  of  wearing 
flaniicl  next  tbe  skin.  The  arguments  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  practice,  provided 
that  the  thickness  of  the  flannel  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
winter  it  should  he  thick,  in  summer  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  thin.  Flannel  is  preferable  to 
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linen  or  calica,  becAuse,  although  it  ma;  be  | 
saturated  with  perspiration,  it  never  strikes  i 
cold  to  the  skin ;  whereas  linen,  under ' 
similar  circumsf'.nces,  always  does  ;  and  the 
sudden  applic  tion  of  cold  to  th«  skin,  wiien 
warmed  by  exercise,  checks  the  circulation, 
and  causes  illness. 

Parents  are  frequently  guilty  of  much 
inconsistency  in  the  clothing  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  child  perhaps  has  delicate  lungs, 
it  must  therefore  have  warm  clothing ;  so 
garment  after  garment,  made  fashionably, 
tliat  is  to  say,  very  full  and  very  short,  is 
heaped  one  u»on  the  other  over  the  chest 
and  upper  part  of  the  body,  until  the  poor 
child  can  scarcely  move  under  the  heavy 
burden  with  wbicfa,  with  mistaken  kindness, 
it  has  been  lailen,  while  the  lower  limbs,  in 
which  the  circulation  is  most  languid,  and 
which  require  to  he  protected  as  well  as 
the  ch»st,  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  the  foot  is  covered  with  a  shoe  which 
is  too  thin  to  keep  it  dry.  The  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  U,  that  the  child,  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  weight  of  its  clothing,  be- 
oomo.s  overheated,  and  being  cooled  too  hastily, 
catches  severe  colds. 

The  habiliments  of  children  cannot  be  too 
light  in  weight ;  and  this  is  perfectly  con- 
.sistent  with  a  proper  degree  of  warmth. 
Those  parents  are  greatly  to  blame  who,  in¬ 
fluenced  only  by  appearance,  and  the  wish 
to  dress  their  children  fashionably,  add  to 
the  weight  of  their  clotfiing  by  intro¬ 
ducing  so  much  unnecessary  fulness  into  the 
skirts. 

The  next  point  for  consideration,  and 
which  is  not  inferior  in  importance  to  the 
last,  is  the  adaptation  of  the  dress  to  the 
emvements  and  healthful  development  of  the 
figure ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  point  is 
almost  entirely  overlooked  by  those  who 
have  the  management  and  control  of  chil¬ 
dren,  although  a  few  honest  and  sensible 
medical  men  b.-ive  raised  their  warning  voices 
against  the  system  now  pursued. 

From  our  birth  to  our  death  we  are  the 
slaves  of  fashion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  cir- 
cnmstances.  The  tender,  unresisting  infant, 
the  delicate  girl,  the  mature  woman,  alike 
suffer  from  these  evil  influences ;  some  fall 
victims  to  them,  others  suffer  during  life. 
Let  us  consider  the  dress  of  an  infant.  Here, 
however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  of 
late  years,  much  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  some  respects,  although  much  still 


remains  to  be  done.  Caps,  with  their 
i  trimming  of  three  or  fonr  rows  of  lace,  and 
>  large  cockades  which  rivalled  in  size  the 
;  dear  little  round  face  of  the  child,  are  dis- 
'  continued  almost  entirely  within  doors, 

:  though  the  poor  child  is  still  almost  over- 
!  whelmed  with  cap,  bat,  and  feathers,  in  its 
I  daily  airings,  the  additional  weight  which 
I  its  poor  little  neck  has  to  sustain  never  once 
entering  into  the  calculation  of  its  mother 
and  nurse.  Fine  feathers,  it  is  said,  make 
fine  birds.  This  may  be  true  with  respect 
,  to  the  feathered  creation,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  regard  to  children.  They  suffer  from 
the  misplaced  finery,  and  from  the  undue 
i  beat  of  the  head.  And  yet  the  head  has, 

'  generally  speaking,  been  better  treated  by 
I  ns  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  When  we 
j  lock  back  upon  the  history  of  costume,  it 
really  seems  as  if  meji — or  women  shall  we 
,  say  7 — had  exercised  their  ingenuity  iu  tor- 
I  turing  the  human  frame,  and  destroying  its 
health  and  vigour. 

The  American  Indian  compresses  the 
tenser  .skull  of  the  infant,  and  binds  its 
little  body  on  to  a  fist  board  ;  the  Chinese 
squeezes  the  feet  of  the  females;  the  Italian 
peasants,  following  the  custom  of  the 
Orientals,  still  roll  the  infant  in  .swath¬ 
ing  bands — the  little  legs  of  the  child,  that 
when  left  to  its  own  disposal  are  in  per¬ 
petual  movement,  now  curled  up  to  the  body, 
then  thrust  out  to  their  extreme  length, 
to  the  evident  enjoyment  of  tneir  owner, 
;  are  extended  in  a  straight  line,  laid  side  by 
I  side,  and  bandaged  together,  so  that  the 
I  infant  reminds  one  in  shape  of  a  mummy. 
,  In  this  highly  cultivated  country,  we  are 
;  guilty  towards  our  infants  of  practioes  quite 
as  senseless,  xs  cruel,  and  as  contrary  to 
'  nature.  The  movements  of  the  lower  limbs, 
!  so  e.sscntial  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
child,  are  limited  and  restrained,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  prevented,  by  the  great  weight  that 
we  hang  upon  them.  The  long  petticoat#, 
I  in  which  every  infant  in  this  country  has 
been  for  centuries  doomed  to  pass  many 


months  of  its  existence,  an;  ss  absurd  as 
they  are  prejudicial  to  the  child.  The 
evil  has  of  late  years  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  for  the  clothes  are  not  only 
made  much  longer,  but  much  fuller,  so  that 
the  poor  victim  has  an  additional  weight  to 
bear.  And  when  one  ventures  to  express 
doubts  xs  to  the  propriety  of  dressing  an 


infant  in  long-clothes,  instead  of  arguments 


in  their  favonr,  one  is  met  by  the  absurd 
remark,  "  A  baby  looks  so  grand  in  long- 
clothes!"  We  have  for  some  years  cndea- 
Tonred,  as  far  as  our  influence  extended,  to 
pnt  an  end  to  this  practice,  and  in  some 
cases  we  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  induce 
the  mother  to  short-coat  the  child  before  it 
was  three  months  old ;  and  even  previous  to 
this  period  to  make  the  under-garments  of 
a  length  suited  to  the  size  of  the  child, 
while  the  frock  or  robe,  us  it  is  called,  re¬ 
tained  the  fashionable  length.  The  latter, 
being  of  fine  texture,  did  not  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  weight  of  the  clothes.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  hare  the  free  use  of  their  limbs 
not  only  walk  earlier  than  others,  but  are 
stronger  on  their  feet. 

Another  evil  practice,  which,  some  years 
since,  prevailed  universally,  was  that  of 
rolling  a  bandage,  three  inches  in  width,  and 
two  or  three  yards  in  length,  round  the  body 
of  the  child.  The  pain  that  such  a  bandage, 
from  its  unyielding  nature,  would  occasion, 
not  to  speak  of  its  ill  effects  on  the  health, 
may  be  readily  imagined.  This  bandage 
was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  breaking  in  for  the 
t'ght  lacing,  the  penalty  which  most  females 
in  this  country  have  had,  at  some  period  or 
other,  to  undergo. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  inconsistencies  of 
children’s  dress.  If,  in  early  infancy,  they 
are  buried  in  long  petticoats,  no  sooner  can 
they  walk  than  the  petticoats  are  so  shortened 
that  they  scarcely  cover  the  child’s  back 
when  it  stoops.  The  human  race  has  a 
wonderful  power  of  accommodating  itself  to 
a  variety  of  temperatures  and  climates,  but, 
perhaps,  it  is  seldom  exposed  to  greater 
vicissitudes  than  in  the  change  from  long 
clothes  to  the  extremely  short  and  full  ones 
that  are  now  fashionable.  The  very  full 
skirt  is  not  so  warm  in  proportion  to  its 
length  as  one  of  more  moderate  fulness,  be¬ 
cause,  instead  of  clinging  round  the  figure, 
it  stands  off  from  it,  and  admits  the  air 
nnder  it.  The  former  is  also  heavier  than 
the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  mure 
material,  and  the  weight  of  the  clothing  is 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the  child.  A  sensible 
medical  writer.  Dr.  John  F.  South,  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  little  work,  entitled  “  Domestic 
Surgery,”  makes  some  very  judicious  obser¬ 
vations  relative  to  children’s  dress.  Of  the 
fashion  of  dressing  boys  with  the  tonic 
reachirg  to  the  throat,  and  trousers,  which 
are  both  so  loose  as  to  ofier  no  impediment 


to  freedom  of  motion,  he  approves ;  bnt  be 
condemns  in  the  strongest  terms  “  the  un¬ 
natural  ” — Sir.  South  remarks  he  had  almost 
said  “  atrocious — system,  to  which,  in  yonth, 
if  not  in  childhood,  girls  are  subjected  for 
the  improvement  of  their  figure  and  gait." 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  present  generation 
that  it  is  the  fashion  for  tlie  dresses  of  even 
I  little  girls  to  be  made  as  high  as  the  throat ; 
the  old  fashion  of  cutting  the  frock  low 
round  the  neck,  which  still  exists  in  what  is 
called  “  full  dress,”  is  objectionable  on  more 
'  than  one  account.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
j  objected  to  on  the  consideration  of  health, 

I  because  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  is  not 
protected  from  the  influence  of  currents  of 
air,  and  by  this  means,  as  Mr.  South  observes, 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  irritable  lungs.  In 
the  next  place,  the  dress  is  generally  suffered 
to  fall  off  the  shoulders,  and  is,  in  fact,  only 
retained  in  its  place  by  the  tight  band  about 
the  waist.  To  avoid  the  uneasiness  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  latter,  the 
child  slips  its  clothes  off  one  sbonlder,  gene¬ 
rally  the  right,  which  it  raises  more  than  the 
other;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
raised  shoulder  becomes  permanently  higher 
than  the  other,  and  the  spine  is  drawn  to¬ 
wards  the  same  side.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  scarcely  one  woman  in  fifty  who  has  not 
one  shoulder  higher  or  thicker  than  the 
other;  and  there  appears  but  little  doubt 
that  much  of  this  deformity  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  above-mentioned  cause.  In  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  practice  of  wearing  dresses  low  in 
the  neck  is  almost  peculiar  to  English  girls. 
French  girls,  nearly  from  infancy,  wear  high 
dresses,  and  it  is  certain  that  deformity  is 
not  no  frequent  among  French  women  as  it  is 
among  English. 

The  discipline  of  tight  lacing  is  frequently 
begun  so  early  in  lifb,  that  the  poor  victim 
has  little  or  no  recollection  of  the  pain  and 
suffering  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
stiff  and  uncomfortable  stays  before  the 
frame  has  become  accustomed  to  them. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  this  infliction  in  early  life, 
and  who  adopted  stiff  stays  at  a  more  mature 
age,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  suffering  oc¬ 
casioned  by  them  during  the  first  few  weeks 
»f  their  use. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  in  which 
tight  lacing  is  prejudicial.  It  weakens  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  chest,  which 
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nut,  as  it  were,  for  want  of  use  ;  it  injures 
bjr  pressure  the  important  organs  contained 
in  the  chest  and  trunk ;  and,  lastly,  instead 
of  improving  tlie  figure,  it  positively  and 
absolutely  deforms  it.  A  waist  dispropor¬ 
tionately  small,  compared  with  the  stature 
and  proportions  of  the  individual,  is  a  greater 
deformity  than  one  which  is  too  large ;  the 
latter  is  simply  clumsy,  it  does  not  injure  the 
health  of  the  person,  while  the  former  is  not 
only  prejudicial  to  health,  but  to  beauty. 
Were  onr  fair  readers  but  once  convinced  of 
this  fact,  there  would  be  an  end  of  tight 
lacing,  and  the  good  results  arising  from  the 
abolition  of  this  practice  would  be  evident 
in  the  improved  health  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion. 

Edncation  is  the  order  of  the  day;  but 
surely  that  education  must  be  very  super¬ 
ficial  and  incomplete,  of  which  the  study  of 
the  economy  of  the  human  form,  its  various 
beanties,  and  the  wonderful  skill  with  which 
it  was  created,  form  no  part.  A  girl  spends 
several  years  in  learning  French,  Italian,  and 
German,  which  may  be  useful  to  her  should 
she  meet  with  French,  Italians,  nr  Germans, 
or  should  she  visit  the  Continent;  she 
spends  three,  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six 
hours  a  day,  in  practising  on  the  piano,  fre¬ 
quently  withont  having  any  real  talent  fur 
this  accomplishment,  while  she  is  kept  in 
utter  ignorance  of  that  which  is  of  vital 
consequence,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  her 
future  offspring,  namely,  a  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  true  beauty  and  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  and,  we  may 
also  add,  of  good-humour  and  happiness, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  evils  attending  ill-health, 
that  it  frequently  induces  a  fretful  and 
irritable  state  of  mind. 

Instead  of  the  really  useful  knowledge  of 
the  economy  of  the  frame,  and  the  means  of 
preserving  health,  girls  are  taught  the  con¬ 
strained  attitudes  and  the  artiticial  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  dancing-master.  The  remark 
of  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds  on  this  subject  has 
been  often  quoted,  lie  said,  All  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  children  are  full  of  grace ;  affecta¬ 
tion  and  distortion  come  in  with  the  dancing- 
master.”  To  dancing  itself  there  is  nut  the 
slightest  objection ;  it  is  at  once  an  agree¬ 
able  and  healthy  occupation,  and  it  affords  a 
pleasing  and  innocent  recreation.  The  plea¬ 
sure  which  most  childr  en  take  in  it,  in  spite 
of  the  “  exercises”  which  they  are  compelled 
to  practise,  prove,  we  think,  its  utility. 


The  treatment  of  the  feet  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  toes  are 
thrust  close  together  into  a  shoe,  the  shape 
of  the  sole  of  which  does  not  resemble  that 
of  the  foot.  It  is  generally  narrower  than 
the  foot,  which,  therefore,  hangs  over  the 
sides.  The  soles  of  children’s  shoes  are, 
moreover,  made  alike  on  both  sides,  whereas 
the  inside  should  be  nearly  straight,  and  the 
width  of  the  sole  should  corresprnd  exactly 
with  that  of  the  foot.  Boots,  which  have 
been  so  fashionable  of  late  years,  are  very 
convenient,  and  have  a  neat  appearance,  but 
they  are  considered  to  weaken  the  ankle, 
because  the  artiticial  support  which  they 
give  to  that  part  prevents  the  full  exercise 
of  the  muscles,  which  waste  from  want  of 
use.  Shoes  should  be  cut  short  in  the 
quarter,  because  the  pressure  necessary  to 
keep  such  shoes  as  are  now  worn  on  the 
feet,  will,  in  this  case,  be  on  the  instep 
instead  of  the  toes,  which  will,  by  this 
arrangement,  have  more  room. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations  on 
children's  dress,  considered,  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  South. 
“If,  then,  you  wish  your  children,  girls 
especially,  to  have  the  best  chance  of  health 
and  a  good  constitution,  let  them  wear 
flannel  next  their  skin,  and  woollen  stock¬ 
ings  in  winter;  have  your  girls’  chests 
covered  to  the  collar-bones,  and  their 
shoulders  in,  not  out  of  their  dresses,  if  yon 
would  have  them  straight ;  and  do  not  con¬ 
fine  their  chests  and  compress  their  digestive 
organs  by  bone  stays,  or  interfere  with  the 
free  movement  of  their  chests  by  tight  belts, 
or  any  other  contrivance,  if  you  desire  their 
lungs  should  do  their  duty,  upon  which  so 
mainly  depends  the  preservation  of  health.” 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  less  essential, 
though  more  immediate  apparent  points  to 
be  studied  in  the  arrangement  and  selection 
of  children’s  dress,  namely,  the  general  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  habiliments,  the  harmony  of  the 
colours,  and  their  special  adaptation  to  the 
age  and  individual  characteristicsof  children. 

While  the  history  of  male  and  female 
costume  of  adults,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  has  been  amply  investigated 
and  illustrated,  that  of  children  remains  in 
obscurity,  either  from  a  scarcity  of  inate- 
rial.s,  or  a  want  of  interest  in  the  subject 
itself.  Portraits  of  children  are  rare,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  adults;  the  few  which 
we  can  recal  to  our  recollection  are  like  small 
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editions  of  the  portraits  of  men  and  women ; 
the  same  formal  dress  and  attitude,  they 
have  nothing  youthful  about  them  but  their 
faces,  and  even  those  are  grave  and  formal, 
as  the  gravity  of  their  habiliments  seem  to 
require.  Little  old-fashioned  beings  in  the^r 
attire,  though  sweetly  youthful  in  their  faces 
and  figures,  are  the  children  of  Charles  I., 
in  the  beautiful  picture  by  Vandyck  ;  their  ' 
little  dimpled  hands  meeting,  for  they  are 
too  short  to  cross,  so  demurely  on  their 
ohests.  One  or  two  portraits  of  youthful 
Spanish  princes  by  Velasquez,  and  one  or 
two  others  by  Cuyp,  and,  to  go  back  still 
further,  the  family  of  Henry  VIIL,  and 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Holbein,  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  old-fashioned  appearance. 
They  are  little  old  men  and  women,  in 
spite  of  tlieir  youthful  faces.  It  is  not 
antil  we  come  to  the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  that  we  really  find  representations 
of  children,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  always  the 
case  in  his.  The  generality  of  children’s 
portraits  of  bis  time  partake  of  the  same 
character  as  those  we  have  mentioned.  We 
have  now  in  our  eye  the  full-length  of  a 
venerable  and  much  esteemed  octogenarian 
friend,  which  represents  him  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  in  a  complete  suit,  namely,  long 
eoat,  waistcoat  with  flaps,  and  knee  breeches 
ef  scarlet  cloth,  bound  with  silver  lacc,  and 
decorated  with  an  abundance  of  silver  sugar- 
loaf  buttons,  a  frilled  turn.over  cambric  collar 
and  ruflles,  long  white  stockings,  black  shoes 
with  large  silver  buckles,  and  a  black  beaver 
bat,  turned  up  all  round,  and  ornamented 
with  a  profusion  of  bine  ribbons,  and  a  plume 
of  black  feathers.  The  hair  ia  combed  back 
from  bis  forehead,  and,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  it  may  terminate  in  a  cue 
behind.  Were  it  not  for  the  bat  and  ball 
which  he  bolds  in  his  hands,  and  his  large 
round  black  eyes,  we  should  take  him  for  a 
little  old  man. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
contury,  at  least,  children  may  be  said  to 
have  had  a  costume  peculiar  to  themselves, 
modified,  however,  by  the  prevailing  fashions. 
They  have  had  short  and  long  waists,  lung 
and  short  dresses  ;  at  one  time  they  had 
trousers  reaching  to  the  heels ;  at  another 
the  drawers  were  kept  out  of  sight,  and  the 
legs  encased  in  lung  white  stockings.  These 
again  gave  way  to  socks,  and  the  legs  were 
l^t  bare  to  the  knees.  We  have  been 
recently  turning  over  a  book  of  fashions, 


and  have  been  quite  amused  at  the  odd 
little  figures  representing  children ;  their 
short  full  dresses  radiating,  as  it'  were,  from 
the  compressed  waists,  they  resembled  a 
teetotum  more  than  anything  else.  The 
upper  part  of  the  dress  was  elegant  enough, 
but  the  short  full  petticoat  has  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  grace,  and  scarcely  serves  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  warmth. 

The  limits  we  have  prescribed  ourselves 
do  not  permit  us  to  discuss  at  length  the 
fashions  of  children's  dresses.  We  can  only 
observe  that  simplicity  should  be  their  pre¬ 
vailing  characteristics,  especially  in  the  orna¬ 
mental  part,  and  that  the  most  appropriate 
kind  of  decoration  is  embroidery,  either  in 
silk,  worsted,  or  braid. 

The  selections  of  colours  and  their  har¬ 
monious  arrangement  demand  a  few  words. 
The  range  of  colours  suitable  to  children’s 
dresses,  though  sufiicisntly  extensive,  is  not 
unlimited.  The  general  brilliancy  of  their 
comple.xions,  either  as  blondes  or  brunettes, 
prescribes  the  selection  of  certain  colours 
and  the  rejection  of  others.  Yellow  and  lilac 
should  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  ill  effects 
they  produce  on  the  skin  by  contrast.  Light 
colours  iu  general  are  well  adapted  to  chil¬ 
dren  ;  light  drabs  give  beauty  and  freshness 
to  the  complexion.  Sky  blue  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  fair  children,  with  flaxen  or  gulden 
hair.  Pink  and  pale  green  are  becoming  to 
many.  Red,  and  especially  scarlet,  should 
never  be  suffered  to  approach  the  skin,  which 
acquires  by  contrast  a  greenish  hue,  especially 
in  the  shadows.  If  any  of  these  colours  be 
worn,  they  must  be  separated  from  the  skin 
by  white  frills  or  the  ruche  of  the  rap.  Dark 
ouluurs  have  the  effect  of  causing  objects  with 
which  they  are  contrasted  to  appear  lighter, 
consequently  they  should  not  be  worn  by 
pale  children.  Neither  should  those  who  are 
very  florid  wear  green,  which  deepens  by 
I  contrast  the  re<l  of  their  complezians,  and 
I  causes  it  to  assume  a  brickdust  hue. 

With  regard  to  the  harmonious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  one  colonr  with  another,  we  have 
space  only  for  a  few  general  remarks,  and 
I  with  these  we  shall  conclude.  We  would, 
however,  observe  that  it  is  more  in  accordance 
I  with  the  simplicity  which  should  regulate 
I  every  part  of  the  dress  of  a  child  not  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  variety  of  colours  into  their  habili- 
I  ments.  If  more  than  one  oulour  be  adopted, 
I  the  prevailing  colour  should  be  of  a  broken 
'  tint,  such  as  drab,  claret,  or  brown ;  the  other 
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coloDr,  which  ghoold  be  introdnced  in  small 
qnantitT,  as,  for  instance,  the  trimming  of  a 
cap  or  bonnet,  or,  in  some  inataneaa,  a  saah, 
maj  be  of  some  pure  colour;  bine  contrasts 
well  with  browns,  quiet  greens  with  claret  or 
ruatets.  All  anoh  incongmoua  mixtures, 
wUeb  are  not  unfrequent  on  obildten'a  drew, 
as  a  bright  blue  bonnet,  with  pink  or  yellow 
ribbons  on  the  cap,  should  be  systematically 
avoided. 


AN  ENGLISH  LOCH  INVAR. 

lx  the  year  1134,  while  King  Henry  II. 
was  in  tbs  city  of  Worceitar,  about  to  pro- 
ceod  on  a  warlike  expedition  into  Wales,  the 
assises  were  held,  aud  among  a  number  of 
prisoners  brought  thither  for  trial  was  a 
young  man  of  noble  family  in  Yorkshiro — by 
name  Gilbert  de  Plumpton — who  was  charged 
with  theft  and  robbery,  and  with  forcibly 
carrying  off  a  maiden  of  large  possessions, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Kobert  de  Millevast, 
aud  a  ward  of  the  king. 

Gilbert  earnestly  protested  his  innocence 
ef  ths  charges  laid  against  him — of  breaking 
in  ^  night,  through  »ix  doors  of  the  dwelling 
of  wbert  de  Millerast,  of  carrying  off  one 
hunting  born,  one  headstale,  besides  other 
things,  and  ths  'maiden.  He  acknowledged 
the  aMnction  ef  the  young  lady,  and  told 
ths  count  that  he  bad  married  her ;  but 
Kannlpb  de  Qlanyille,  the  King’s  Chief  Jos* 
tiolary,  at  whose  behest  be  had  been  seised, 
bound  in  fetters,  and  conveyed  to  Worcester, 
was  most  urgent  for  his  condemnation,  since 
Glaavills  ht^  already  dstermined  to  marry 
the  lady  to  a  retainer  of  his  own — Keyner, 
his  steward.  Nor  did  the  Chief  Justiciary 
disdain  to  persuade  the  jury  to  tind  the 
young  man  guilty;  “and  so  it  was  done,"  to 
use  the  words  of  the  old  Chancellor. 

Execution  in  these  days  followed  qnickly 
after  the  sentence;  and  in  this  particular 
ease  we  may  well  believe  that  Glanville  was 
anxious  that  it  should  he  so.  Early  on  the 
following  morning,  therefore,  Gilbert  de 
Plumpton  was  led  to  the  place  of  exeention; 
but  the  youth,  high  birth,  and  unmerited 
fate  of  the  prisoner,  awakened  general  sym¬ 
pathy.  Now  just  as  he  was  led  forth,  his 
story  was  told  to  Baldwin,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  regretted  deeply  when  he 
heard  it;  whereupon  bis  attendants  prayed 
him  with  much  earnestness  to  attempt  the 
poor  youth’s  rescue.  “And  they  reminded 


him,"  adds  the  original  narrator  of  the  anec¬ 
dote,  “  that  be  could  legally  do  this,  for  it 
was  Sunday,  and  it  was  the  feast  of  the 
blessed  Mary  Magdalene.’’ 

Then  the  bishop,  who  is  represented  as  a 
meek  and  good  man,  aasented.  He  meuated 
a  horse,  and  swiftly  rode  after  the  execu¬ 
tioners  and  their  expected  victim.  When 
the  bishop  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet, 
already  wm  the  youth  with  his  bands  bsnnd 
behind  his  back,  with  a  green  bandsM  over 
his  eyss,  an  iron  chain  around  bis  asekj  and 
the  executioners  just  ready  to  lift  him  up. 

The  bishop,  alighting  from  bis  fesming 
steed,  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  prissner, 
thoughtless  of  preserving  the  dignity  of  *  the 
cloth.” 

”  1  forbid  yon,”  cried  he,  "  on  ths  pert  of 
God  and  blessed  Mary  Magdalene,  and  nnder 
sentence  of  excommnnicatum,  to  haag  thia 
man  eu  this  day;  for  to-day  ia  ths  Lerd’s 
day,  and  the  feast  of  Mary  Magdalens,  where¬ 
fore  it  is  not  lawful.” 

“Who  are  you?”  exclaimed  tbs  execu¬ 
tioners,  in  an  insulting  tone.  “Whs  are 
you,  and  what  madneas  prompts  yon  to 
have  the  audacity  of  impeding  the  king’s 
justice?” 

“  Not  madness,”  replied  the  meek  bishop, 
with  more  firmness  of  heart  and  speech  than 
waa  customary  with  him ;  “net  madness,  but 
heavenly  pity  nrget  me ;  nor  do  I  desin  to 
binder  the  royal  justice,  but  to  warn  yea  of 
an  unlawful  ast,  last  by  violating  s  solemn 
day,  yon  and  the  king  incur  the  wrath  of  an 
eternal  God.” 

After  much  altercation,  Bishop  Baldwin 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  prisonsr  an- 
bound  and  led  back  to  prison ;  with  the 
knowledge,  however,  that  the  next  day  he 
would  be  executed. 

But  the  circumstance  of  the  bishop's  be¬ 
nevolent  exertions  meanwhile  flew  far  and 
wide ;  and  the  kindiie8.s  of  the  old  prelate, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  reached  the 
king’s  ears.  Henry  thought  it  impolitic  to 
risk  a  quarrel  with  the  clergy  in  such  a  case; 
so  he  instantly  countermanded  the  order  for 
Gilbert's  execution,  and  contented  himself  by 
directing  that  he  should  be  kept  in  prison 
until  farther  inquiry  could  be  made. 

Little  more  can  be  added  to  the  above 
than  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Bichard  1., 
Nigel  de  Plumpton  paid  a  hundred  marks, 
that  “  his  brother  might  have  bis  wifs  and 
his  lands.” 


D’OYLEY,  IN  FLANDERS  GUIPURE. 

^  Materials _ The  Mecklenburgb  thread,  Nos.  do  a  plain  row,  and  afterwards  net  two  together 

7  and  100,  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.,  of  at  tlie  end  of  every  row,  till  two  only  remain, 
Derby,  and  steel  mesh,  Xo.  10.  which  must  be  taken  together.  The  netting 

One  of  the  nicest  and  prettiest  gifts  for  a  young  ought  to  be  washed,  slightly  starched,  and  pinned 
lady  to  offer  to  a  newIy-maiTled  couple — or  fur  |  out  to  dry  and  get  into  sliape,  before  it  is  darned, 
any  other  friends,  is  a  set  of  dessert  d'uyleys;  and  j  It  may  then  be  put  in  an  ordinary  embroidery 
the  materials  being  inexpensive,  titcy  can  be  ,  frame. 

worked  by  many  who  are  nnable  to  ^ve  mucli  The  netting  is  done  with  the  coarse  thread,  the 
money  for  such  a  purpose,  though  they  may  be  able  I  embroidery  with  Xo.  100,  except  the  circles 
to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  production  of  a  ,  designated  by  broad  white  lines  in  the  nine 
pretty  present.  The  design  we  give  is  one  whieli  |  squares  of  the  border.  These,  which  are  merely 
might  be  imitated  by  any  worker.  The  ground  without  threads,  are  done  in  Xo.  7. 

Is  square  netting,  begun  on  one  stitch,  and  in-  |  The  entire  pattern  is  formed  by  varieties  of 
creased  by  netting  two  stitches  in  the  last  of  every  i  darning,  which  can  be  done  without  difliculty 
row,  until  there  are  24  holes  up  one  side;  then  from  the  engr.avlng. 


JACKET. 


name  colour.  The  IlniuK  is  tight,  but  tlie  ma> 
teriai  itself  is  set  round  the  basque  in  plaits, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  button  and 
tassel.  A  berthe,  made  of  bias  folds  of  tlie  same 
material  as  tlie  dress,. trims  the  upper  part  of  the 


This  rery  comfortable  jacket  may  be  made 
in  almost  any  fasidonable  material,  except 
Telret,  for  wliich  it  is  not  well  adapted.  It  is 
trimmed  with  narrow  velvet  ribbon,  fringe,  and 
small  buttons  surmounting  flat  bilk  tassels  of  the 
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bodjri  it  crone*  the  ihonlder,  and  come*  to  a  the  lower  plain  and  full,  and  trimmed  with  trlng* 
point  before  and  behind.  It  1*  trimmed  with  and  ribbon.  Thiejacket  will  be  found  rather  fall 
frtng*  and  ralret  ribbon.  The  sleere  is  doable,  round  the  hips,  unless  the  fall  fashionable  bl- 
he  bppor  OB*  being  set  la  plaits  like  the  Jacket  lowance  of  crinoline  1*  worn, 
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THE  DOCTOR.  j 

POISONS.— (CoXTisiRi).) 

WuiH  feryitrotiR  fumes  of  sioelllnK  snlts  hare 
In  any  way  been  Inhaled,  there  is  great  difflenity 
of  breathing,  and  alarming  pain  In  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.  In  this  case  let  the  patient  Inhale 
the  steam  of  warm  vinegar,  and  treat  the  leverisli  ' 
symptoms  os  before. 

Arumc _ Mostly  teen  under  tlie  form  of  white 

araenie,  or  hy-powder,  and  yellow  arsenic,  or 

king’s  yellow _ Spm/'toms  produetd  in  those  who 

hate*  ntalloieedil.  These  vary  very  mueh,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  form  and  dose  in  which  the  poison  has 
been  taken.  There  is  faintnsia,  depression,  and 
slcknees,  with  an  intense  burning  pain  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  stomach,  which  gets  worse  and  worse, 
and  is  increased  by  pressure.  There  is  also 
vomiting  of  dark  brown  matter,  sometlnies  mixed 
srlth  blood;  and  mostly  great  thirst,  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  tightness  round,  and  of  burning  in,  the 
throat.  Purging  also  takes  place— tlie  matters 
brought  away  being  mixed  with  blood.  The 
pnise  It  small  and  Irregular,  and  the  skin  some¬ 
times  cold  and  clammy,  and  at  others  hot.  The 
breathing  U  painful.  Convulsions  and  spasms 


induced.  (The  No.  I  draught,  we  remind  our 
readers.  Is  tlms  made  t  twenty  grains  of  sulphate 
of  xinc  In  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water ;  the 
draught  to  be  repeated  If  vomiting  does  not  take 
placo  In  a  onartcr  of  an  hour.)  After  the 
stomach  has  been  well  cleaned  out,  milk,  flour 
and  water,  linseed  tea,  or  barley  water,  slionld 
be  taken  in  large  quantities.  If  eggs  cannot  be 
obtained,  milk,  or  flour  and  water,  should  be 
given  as  a  substitute  for  them  at  once.  When 
the  depression  of  strength  Is  very  great  Indeed, 
a  little  warm  brandy  and  water  must  be  gisea. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  patient 
I  should  take  two  table-spoonfuls  of  castor  oil,  and 
'  If  inflammation  comes  on,  it  It  to  be  treat^  ns 
directed  in  the  article  on  acids  and  alkalis.  The 
I  diet  should  also  be  the  tame.  If  the  patient  m- 
'  covers,  great  soreness  of  the  gums  Is  almost 
certain  to  take  place.  The  simplest,  and  at  the 
tame  time  one  of  the  best  modes  of  treatment. 
Is  to  wash  them  well  three  or  tour  times  a  day 
with  brandy  and  water. 

Coloiaef.— A  heavy,  white  powder,  wlthont 
j  taste,  and  insolnble  In  water.  It  has  been  oeoa- 
tlonally  known  to  destroy  Hie.—Sfmpionu.  Muoh 
I  the  same  os  in  the  ease  of  corrosive  sublimate. — 

I  Trtatmtni.  'The  same  a  for  corrosive  (.ubllmato. 
If  the  gums  are  sore,  wash  them,  as  recommended 
I  In  the  cate  of  corrosive  sublimate,  with  brandy 
and  water  three  or  four  limes  a  day,  and  keep 
I  the  patient  on  Jtuidi,  such  os  arrowroot,  grnsl, 
broth,  or  beef  tea,  according  to  the  other  symp- 
I  toms.  Eating  hard  substancca  would  make  the 
I  gums  more  sore  and  tender. 


often  occur. — Treatment,  iilve  a  couple  of  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  ranstard  In  a  glass  of  water,  to  bring 
on,  or  aosist,  vomiting,  and  also  nse  the  other 
mesas  elsewhere  recommended  for  the  purpose. 

A  solathm  half  of  lime  water  and  half  of  linseed 
oil,  well  saixed,  may  be  given,  as  well  os  plenty 
of  arrowroot,  grncl,  or  linseed  tea.  Simple  milk 
is  also  nselhl.  A  little  castor  oil  should  be  given, 
to  cleanse  the  intestines  of  all  the  poison,  and 
the  after-symptoms  treated  on  general  prin-  l 
ciples.  I 

Cemeite  StMimate. — Mostly  seen  In  the  form  j 
of  little  heavy  crystalline  mosses,  which  melt  In  ! 
water,  and  have  a  metallic  taste.  It  is  some-  I 
times  seen  in  powder.  This  is  a  moat  powerful 

poison _ Stmptnmt.  These  mostly  come  on  | 

immediateip  after  the  poison  has  been  taken. 
There  is  a  coppery  taste  experienced  in  the  act ! 
of  swallowing,  with  a  burning  heat,  extending  ' 
from  the  top  of  the  throat  down  to  the  stontach ;  I 
and  also  a  feeling  of  great  tightness  round  the  \ 
throat.  In  a  few  minntes,  great  pain  is  felt  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  frequent  vomiting  | 
of  long,  stringy,  white  masses,  mixed  with  blood,  1 
takes  place.  There  is  also  mostly  groat  purging.  ! 
Tlie  countenance  is  generally  pale  and  anxious;  I 
the  pulse  always  small  and  frequent;  the  skin  | 
cold  and  clammy;  and  the  breathing  ditUcult.  i 
Convulsions  and  insensibility  often  occur,  and 
are  very  bad  symptoms  indeed.  The  Inside  of 

the  mouth  is  more  or  loss  swollen _ Treatment. 

Mix  the  whiles  of  a  doson  eggs  In  two  pints  of  | 
sold  water,  and  give  a  glassful  of  the  mixture  i 
every  three  or  Ibur  minutes  until  ths  stomach 
can  contain  no  more.  If  vomiting  docs  not  now 
come  on  naturally,  and  supposing  the  mouth  is 
not  very  sore,  or  mnch  swollen,  an  emetic 
dranght-Ko.  1— may  be  given,  and  vomiting 


Copper _ The  preparations  of  this  inotol  which 

are  most  likely  to  be  the  ones  producing  pel- 
sonons  symptoms,  are  bluettont  and  terdigrit. 
Hoople  arc  often  taken  ill  after  eating  food  tlmt 
has  been  cooked  in  copper  saucepans.  Whmi 
anything  has  been  eooketl  In  one  of  these  vessels, 

it  ihould  neter  be  alhneed  to  cool  in  it _ Sfmp- 

tome.  Headache,  pain  In  the  stomach,  and 
purging;  vomltlag  of  green  or  bine  inatters, 
convulsions,  and  spasms.  —  Treatment.  Ulvn 
whites  of  eggs,  sugar  and  water,  castor  oil,  oad 
drinks,  such  as  arrowroot  and  gruel. 

Kmetic  TVirtdi*.— Seen  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  or  crystals,  with  a  slightly  metallic 
taste.  It  has  not  often  been  known  to  destroy 

life _ Spmpiomt.  A  strong  metallic  taste  In  the 

act  of  swallowing,  followed  by  a  burning  pain  la 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  vomiting,  and  great 
pnrglng.  The  pulse  is  small  and  rapid ;  tlie  skin 
cold  and  clammy ;  the  breathing  dlfflenlt  and 
palnfiil;  and  the  limbs  often  mnch  cramped. 
There  it  also  great  prostration  of  strength.—. 
Treatment.  Promote  the  vomiting  by  giving 
plenty  of  warm  water,  or  warm  arro»  root  and 
water.  Strong  tea.  In  large  qnantltlea,  shonid 
be  drnnk;  or.  If  It  can  be  obtained,  a  deeoetlea 
of  oak  bark.  The  after-treatment  Is  the  same  as 
that  for  acids  and  alkalis;  the  pnnctpal  thing  in 
all  these  cases  being  to  keep  down  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  tonched  by  the  poison  by  means 
of  leeches,  warm  poppy  fomentations,  fever 
mixtures,  and  very  low  diet. 

Lead,  and  its  preparations.  Sugar  of  Lead, 

OouUxrdi  Extract,  White  Lead _ Lead  Is  by  no 

means  an  active  poison,  alihongh  It  Is  popularly 
eonstderrd  to  be  so.  It  nontly  afreets  people  Vf 
being  taken  Into  the  system  slowly,  ns  in  the 
case  of  painters  and  glaziers.  A  newly  painted 
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hoiue,  too,  often  effects  those  lirinK  in  it _ 

Srmptovu  produced  tehen  taken  in  a  larye  doee. 
There  is  et  Hrst  e  burning,  pricking  sensation  in 
the  throat,  to  which  thirst,  ^ddiness,  and  vomit¬ 
ing  foliow  The  belly  is  tight,  swollen,  and 
inful ;  the  pain  being  relieved  bg  preeture.  The 
wels  are  mostly  bound.  There  is  great  de- 
presalon  of  strength,  and  k  cold  skin. — Tnatment. 
Give  an  emetic  draught  (No.  I,  see  above)  at 
once,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  solution  of  Epsom 
salts  in  large  quantities.  A  little  brandy  and 
water  must  be  taken  if  tlie  depression  of  strengtii 
is  very  great  indeed.  Milk,  whites  of  eggs,  and 
arrowroot,  are  also  useful.  After  two  or  three 
hours,  cleanse  the  ston-acli  and  Intestines  well 
out  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  castor  oil,  and 
treat  the  symptoms  which  follow  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  otlier  parts  of  this  paper. 
— Sgmptome  tvhen  it  ie  taken  into  the  body  slowly. 
Headache,  pain  about  navel,  loss  of  appetite  and 
flesh,  offensive  breath,  a  bluenees  etf  the  edges  of 
the  gums;  the  belly  is  tight,  hard,  and  knotty, 
and  the  pulse  slow  and  languid.  There  is  also 
sometimes  adifflculty  in  swallowing.  -  Treatment 
Give  five  grains  of  calomel  and  half  a  grain  of 
opium  directly,  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts  in  two  hours,  and  repeat 
this  treatment  until  the  bowels  are  well  opened. 
Put  the  patient  into  a  warm  bath,  and  throw  up 
a  glyster  of  warmish  water  when  he  is  in  it. 
Fomentations  of  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  if  they 
can  be  obtained,  should  be  put  over  the  whole  of 
the  belly.  The  great  object  is  to  open  the  bowels 
as  freely  and  quickly  as  possible.  When  this  has 
been  done,  a  grain  of  pure  opium  may  be  given. 
Arrowroot  or  gruel  should  be  taken  in  good 
luge  quantities.  The  after-treatment  must  de¬ 
pend  altogether  upon  the  symptoms  of  each 
particular  case. 

Opium,  and  its  preparations,  Lassdanum,  ftr _ 

Solid  opium  is  mostly  seen  in  the  form  of  rich 
brown,  flattlsh  cakes,  witi)  little  pieces  of  leaves 
sticking  on  them  here  and  there,  and  a  bitter  and 
slightly  warm  taste.  The  roost  common  form  in 
which  it  is  taken  as  a  poison,  is  that  of  laudanum 
— Symptoms.  These  consist  at  first  In  giddiness 
and  stupor,  followed  by  Insensibility — the  patient, 
however,  being  rous^  to  consciousness  by  a 
great  noise,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  a  question, 
but  becoming  insensible  again  almost  Imme¬ 
diately.  The  pulse  is  now  quick  and  small,  the 
breathing  hurried,  and  the  skin  warm  and  covered 
with  perspiration.  After  a  little  time,  these 
qrmptoms  change;  the  person  becomes pst/eeffy 
insensible,  the  breathing  slow  and  snoring,  as  in 
apoplexy,  the  skin  cold,  and  the  poise  slow  and 
fUl.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  mostly  smaller  than 
natural.  On  applying  his  nose  to  the  patient's 
mouth,  a  person  may  smell  the  poison  very  dis> 

tlncUy _ Treatment.  Give  an  emetic  draught 

(No.  1,  see  above)  directly,  with  large  quantities 
of  warm  rons'ard  and  water,  warm  salt  and 
water,  or  simple  warm  water.  Tickle  the  top  of 
the  throat  with  a  feather,  or  put  two  Angers 
down  it,  to  bring  on  vomiting,  which  rarely  t^es 
place  of  itself.  Dasli  cold  water  on  the  head, 
chest,  and  spine,  and  flap  these  parts  well  with 
the  ends  of  wet  towels.  Give  strong  coffee  or 
tea.  Walk  the  patient  up  and  down  in  the  open 
air  for  two  or  three  hours — the  great  thing  being 
to  keep  him  from  sleeping  Electricity  is  of 
much  service.  When  the  patient  is  recovering, 


mustard  poultices  should  be  applied  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  the  insides  of  the  thighs  and  legs. 
The  head  should  be  kept  cool,  and  raised. 

The  following  preparations,  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  given  to  children  by  their  nurses  and 
mothen,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  sleep, 
often  prove  fatal  ; — Syrup  of  Poppies,  and  Ood. 
frey's  Cordial.  The  author  would  most  earnestly 
urge  all  people  caring  for  their  children's  lives 
never  to  allow  any  of  these  preparations  to  be 
given,  unless  ordered  by  a  surgeon. 

The  treatment  in  the  case  of  poisoning  by 
Henbane,  Hemlock,  Nightshade,  and  Foxglove,  is 
much  the  same  as  that  for  opium.  Vomiting 
should  be  brought  on  in  all  of  them. 

Poisonous  Food. — It  somt  times  happens  that 
tilings  which  arc  In  daily  use,  and  mostly  per¬ 
fectly  harmless,  give  rise,  under  certain  unknown 
circumstances,  and  in  certain  individuals,  to  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  The  most  common 
articles  of  food  of  this  description  are  fussels. 
Sal/non,  and  certain  kinds  of  Cheese  an'  Bacon. 
The  general  symptoms  are  thirst,  weight  about 
the  stomach,  dilHculty  of  breathing,  vomiting, 
purging,  spasms,  prostration  of  strength,  and.  In 
the  case  of  mussels  more  particularly,  an  erup¬ 
tion  on  the  body,  like  that  of  nettle  rash _ 

Treatment.  Empty  the  stomach  well  with  No.  1 
draught,  and  warm  water;  and  give  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  castor  oil  immediately  after.  Let 
the  patient  take  plenty  of  arrowroot,  gruel,  and 
the  like  drinks,  and  If  there  is  much  depression 
of  strength,  give  a  little  warm  brandy  and  water, 
.Should  symptoms  of  fever  or  inflammation  fol¬ 
low,  they  must  be  treated  as  directed  in  the 
articles  on  other  kinds  of  poisoning. 

Mushrooms,  and  similar  kinds  of  vegetables 
often  produce  poisonous  effects.  The  symptoms 
are  various :  sometimes  giddiness  and  stupor,  and 
at  Olliers,  pain  In  and  swelling  of  the  belly,  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  being  the  leading  ones. 
When  the  symptoms  come  on  quickly  after 
taking  the  poison,  it  is  generally  the  head  that 

is  affected _ The  treatment  consists  In  bringing 

on  vomiting  in  the  usual  manner,  as  quickly  and 
as  freely  as  possible.  The  other  symptoms  are 
to  be  treated  on  general  principles:  if  they  are 
those  of  depression,  by  brandy  and  water  or  sal 
volatile;  if  those  of  inflammation,  by  leeches, 
fomentations,  fever  mixtures,  &c.  flic. 


(Enigtnh. 


ScFPOSi  me  like  a  treacherous  bog. 
Where  warriors,  cased  in  tin. 

As  one  by  one  o'er  me  they  march. 

Sink  to  the  very  chin. 

If  that's  too  wild  a  flight.  I'll  say. 

The  friend  who  loves  me  best 
Most  often  with  repeated  wounds 
Delights  to  pierce  my  breast. 

That  breast  is  Arm,  and  tender  too. 

And  faithful  to  its  trust. 

Till  worn  by  suffering  and  by  time. 

It  mingles  “  dust  with  dust." — CowrgLir. 
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B  E  R/ 

Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger  was  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1780,  at  the  boose  of 
his  grandfather,  a  poor  bat  respectable 
tailor,  to  whom  the  care  of  bis  infancy  was 
confided.  His  parents  were  humble  trades¬ 
people  ;  and  his  aunt,  with  whom  he  spent 
some  years  of  bis  youth,  kept  an  inn  at 
Peronne,  in  which  he  served  in  a  menial 
capacity.  A  small  school  in  the  neighbonr- 
ho^  supplied  him,  however,  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education ;  and  his  progress, 
aided  by  an  acute  understanding,  was  rapid. 

Ho.  11,  VoL.  V. 


i  N  G  E  R. 

I  At  this  early  period  of  his  life,  the  satiric 
I  vein,  afterwards  irrepressible,  occasionally 
displayed  itself ;  and  a  story  is  told  that, 
daring  a  tremendous  thunderstorm,  while 
his  aunt,  who  was  very  superstitions, 

I  sprinkled  hallowed  water  to  preserve  the 
house  from  danger.  Stranger  was  snddenly 
struck  from  the  chair  on  which  he  was 
seated,  by  lightning,  and  ren  dered  insensible 
for  a  few  moments.  On  recovering,  he 
turned  with  a  smile  towards  his  sunt,  and, 
to  her  indignation,  exclaimed  with  a  sly  look 
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— “Well,  aunt,  of  what  use  is  your  holy 
water,  after  all  V 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Beranger  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Laisney,  a  printer  at 
Peronne,  where  his  first  attempts  iu  poetical 
composition  were  fostered  by  his  master, 
who  taught  him  to  spell  correctly  from 
verses,  thus  repairing  the  deficiencies  of  his 
early  education. 

After  a  stay  of  three  years  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  he  left  for  Paris,  where  be  commenced 
the  career  of  a  litterateur,  with  several  poems 
of  merit,  and  projects  for  the  development 
of  his  genius,  which,  after  some  years  of  { 
anxieties  and  discouragements,  were  gra¬ 
dually  matured.  The  consciousness  of  his 
own  mental  resources  never  failed  him.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  referring  to  this  period  of 
his  life,  he  says : — 

“  The  slightest  indulgence  in  pleasure  cost 
me  several  days  of  abstinence,  which  1  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  rhyme  upon  rhyme  full 
of  hopeful  trust  in  the  future.  When  I 
think  of  those  days,  tears  fill  my  eyes. 
With  precarious  employment,  without  pa¬ 
tronage,  and  with  an  imperfect  education, 
I  was  nevertheless  buoyed  up  with  a  con¬ 
fidence  of  after  distinction.” 

Beranger  early  became  inoculated  with  the 
revolutionary  principles  with  which  France 
was  agitated  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century :  riper  years,  however,  considerably 
changed  these  opinions ;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  bis  political  tergiversations,  he 
cannot  be  called  an  abettor  of  the  sanguinary 
democrats.  Liberty  I”  was  the  constant 
cry  of  his  muse. 

In  1803,  Bf-ranger,  by  a  bold  step,  in¬ 
fluenced  strangely  bis  after  career.  He  col¬ 
lected  his  poems  and  scraps  into  a  parcel,  and 
addressed  it  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  brother  of 
the  First  Consul,  with  a  note  informing  him 
of  his  position.  After  a  lapse  of  three  days, 
an  interview  was  granted,  in  which  Lucien, 
who  was  a  man  of  amiable  and  refined  feel¬ 
ings,  encouraged  the  young  poet  with  strong 
marks  of  sympathy ;  nor  was  this  the  only 
kindness  rendered,  for  on  leaving  France 
shortly  afterwards,  he  authorised  Bt-ranger 
to  receive  the  pension  to  which  he  (Lucien) 
was  entitled  as  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
The  following  note  conveyed  this  intelli¬ 
gence  : — “  I  send  yon  the  necessary  forms  to 
receive  my  pension  from  the  Institute.  I 
w  yon  will  accept  this  present,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  you  continue  industriously  to 


cultivate  your  talents,  yon  will  become  an 
ornament  to  our  literature.  Attend  par¬ 
ticularly  to  a  musical  rhythm  ;  retain  your 
boldness,  but  study  greater  refinement.” 

On  every  occasion  Bdranger  has  evinced 
bis  gratitude  for  this  timely  and  generous 
assistance,  and  the  circumstance  is  feelingly 
related  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems,  in 
1603,  to  his  benefactor. 

In  180d,  Bi-ranger  obtained  employment 
as  editor  of  the  Annates  du  Musee,  a  work 
to  which  he  contributed  numerous  articles  of 
a  highly  interesting  character.  Four  years 
afterwards  he  was  granted  a  clerkship  in  the 
office  of  General  Instruction,  at  an  annnal 
salary,  which  averaged  about  eighty  pounds. 
During  the  twelve  years  be  retained  this 
situation,  Bdranger  poured  forth  a  succession 
of  lyrics  which  excited  the  national  entbn-  i 
siasm  by  their  sarcastic  and  vigorous  cha¬ 
racter.  In  1821  appeared  a  second  col¬ 
lection  of  his  songs,  which  were  eagerly 
purchased  by  the  multitude.  Ten  thousand 
copies  were  sold  immediately  they  were 
printed.  As  these  compositions  contained 
strong  political  allnaiona,  calculated  to  bring 
many  of  the  notable  personages  into  ridicule, 
the  Govemnteut  became  alarmed.  He  had 
already,  in  1815,  been  menaced  with  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  small  post  he  held ;  and,  not 
having  been  deterred  by  the  interdiction,  be 
was  now  informed  that  he  could  no  longer 
retain  a  position  nnder  the  Government. 
But  this  act  of  vengeance  did  not  suffice. 
The  poet  was  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of 
sedition  and  blasphemy,  and  condemned  to 
an  imprisonment  of  three  months  and  a  fine 
of  twenty  pounds. 

Fourteen  songs  were  selected  by  the  public 
accuser,  as  impious  and  immoral.  An  in¬ 
tense  interest  was  created  in  this  trial,  the 
I  court  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  talent 
I  displayed  by  tbe  opposing  legal  func¬ 
tionaries  was  unexampled.  The  verses  on 
his  imprisonment — "  Adieu  to  the  country,” 
were  written  and  distributed  in  manuscript 
during  tbe  trial.  Tbe  poem  is  very  touch¬ 
ing:— 

Ye  trees,  made  lovely  by  autumnal  dyes. 

Thou  sun,  whose  fainter  ray  yet  cheers  the  skies. 
Yet  on  ye  both  one  latest  look  I  cast. 

My  song's  soccess  ensures  it  is  the  1^ ! 

Beneath  these  shading  boughs  what  visious  came 
To  cheer  my  bosom— e'en  a  dream  of  fame  I 
One  parting  smile  bestow,  thou  axnre  sky. 

To  my,adieus  ye  echoing  woods  reply. 

One  parting  smiley  Ac. 
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The  other  longstcri  of  these  woods  are  free  :  i 

Had  my  strains  died,  it  had  been  so  with  me.  ‘ 
But  when  I  saw  a  vile  and  worthless  rare  [ 

Oppress  our  Frsnee,  and  bring  her  to  disgrace, 

1  bent  my  bow,  and  launch'd  my  satire  keen :  I 

Ah !  lore's  soft  lay  had  less  inJiDlous  been. 

One  parting,  &c. 

Their  hostile  rage  cut  off  my  humble  means. 

And  at  the  bar  my  gaiety  arraigns : 

Orer  rerenge  a  pious  veil  they  spread,  i 

But  can  their  guilty  shame  conceal  its  red  f  | 
To  Heaven  fur  curses  on  my  head  they  pray ;  ' 

The  Ood  of  mercy  turns  Incensed  away.  | 

One  parting,  &e.  i 

If  I  hare  call’d  departed  glory  home,  I 

CHr  hung  a  garland  on  the  wanioi's  tomb. 

At  Victory's  feet  I  never  sung  for  geld,  i 

Nor  praised  the  deed  when  states  were  bought  ' 
and  sold; 

Nor  did  I  hymn  the  empire's  rising  sun, 

I  sang  but  when  its  splendid  race  was  run. 

One  parting,  &c. 
'While  tyrants  weigh  and  measure  out  my  chain. 
Their  wish  to  bring  me  to  contempt  Is  rain ; 

My  strains,  that  issue  from  a  dungeon's  cell. 

Shall  only  hare  for  France  a  mightier  spell : 

'On  the  black  bars  I'll  hang  my  tuneful  lyre. 

And  Fame  shall  there  behold  It  and  admire. 

One  parting,  &e. 

Outaide  those  bars  come  Philomel,  and  sing. 

For  thou,  too,  ow'd'st  thy  troubles  to  a  king. 

’Tis  time  to  part,  my  Jailor  shows  my  cell ; 

Ye  woods,  ye  waters,  meads  and  flowers,  farewell ! 

I  go  to  wear  the  body's  pond'rons  chain. 

And  raise,  still  free  in  soul,  fhir  Freedom's  strain  I 
'One  parting  smile  bestow,  thouhzure  sky; 

To  my  adieu,  ye  echoing  woods  reply. 

The  effect  of  this  persecution  on  the 
future  career  of  Btiranger  was  soon  evident. 
The  most  distinguished  persons  in  talent 
and  rank  offered  their  assistance,  which  he 
gratefully  but  firmly  refused.  In  his  own 
words,  "  the  nation  now  took  charge  of  his 
fortunes.”  The  prison  to  which  he  was  con.. 
signed  was  thronged  with  visitors  to  the 
incarcerated  poet,  and  his  sojourn  there  is 
described  in  his  letters  as  a  season  of 
triumph. 

Restored  at  length  to  liberty,  Beranger 
was  offered  by  the  generous-minded  banker, 
Laffitte,  a  situation  in  his  country  house, 
but  the  poet  preferred  the  precarious  liberty 
.of  his  muse  to  the  certainty  of  a  dependent 
position,  and  gratefully  d^ined  the  kindly 
offer.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Tenth, 
Stranger  let  loose  all  the  powers  of  his  satire 
and  invective  against  that  unhappy  dynasty. 
A  cry  was  raised  at  the  palace,  and  the  poet 
was  again  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and 
sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  nine  months 
with  a  fine  of  four  hundred  pounds.  A  strong 
sympathy  was  exerted  in  his  behalf,  and  a 


public  subscription  soon  freed  him  from  the 
pecuniary  difficulty.  This  occurred  in  1833. 
Bdranger  revenged  himself  for  this  second 
infliction  on  his  muse,  by  fnlminating  from 
his  cell  some  of  the  most  caustic  of  his 
political  verses. 

In  IS.'IO,  the  revolution  would  hare  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  national  bard  some  eminent 
position,  but  the  sturdy  independence  of  his 
pen  was  not  to  be  purchased.  It  is  true  he 
retired  upon  the  profits  of  his  poems,  which 
yielded  him  ar.  annual  income  of  about 
eighty  pounds,  to  a  small  but  comfortable 
retreat  near  Paris,  and  lived  retired  from 
the  stir  of  politics ;  but  occasionally  a  few 
light  and  energetic  songs,  applicable  to  the 
times,  proved  that  the  bard  was  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  his  country’s  fate. 

After  the  revolution  of  1848 — an  event, 
according  to  Bt^rangec,  immatured,  and  pro¬ 
pelled  more  from  generous  impulses  than  a 
safe  judgment — the  popular  poet  was  elected, 
notwithstanding  his  repugnance  to  enter 
public  life,  by  more  than  300,000  con¬ 
stituents,  to  represent  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  in  the  National  Assembly ;  but,  soon 
after  his  admission,  he  addressed  his 
resignation  to  the  President,  which  was 
refused,  from  a  respectful  homage  to  his 
character,  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Dissatis¬ 
fied,  however,  with  the  turbulence  and 
disunion  around  him,  and  sighing  for  the 
privacy  of  his  own  humble  dwelling, 
Bdranger  again  requested  his  discharge  from 
the  onerous  duties  of  a  deputy,  and  the 
Assembly,  seeing  his  determination,  no  longer 
withheld  consent. 

Since  this  period  the  poet  has  resided  at 
Passy,  near  Paris.  His  small  house  is  fre¬ 
quently  crowded  with  visitors  of  distinction 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  anxious  to 
evince  their  respect  fur  his  genius.  There, 
surrounded  by  kind  friends,  he  passes  his 
days,  still  cheered  by  the  muse  be  has  so 
frequently  and  effectively  invoked.  Altbonghr 
few  of  his  late  compositions  are  publish^ 
they  are  carefully  reserved  for  posthumous 
publication,  together  with  a  manuscript 
upon  which  he  is  engaged,  entitled,  "  Con¬ 
temporaneous  Biography.”  This  work  will 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  world,  in  time 
hence,  when  the  gi^d  poet  will  have  de¬ 
scended  to  his  last  repose  amidst  the  honont 
of  fame  and  national  regret.  The  literary 
and  political  society  in  which  Beranger  has 
moved,  and  his  keen  power  of  observation. 
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will  iasure  a  jiut  appreciation  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  Our  space  will  not  permit  an  ex¬ 
tended  analysis  of  his  writings.  The  songs 
of  Bliranger  are  familiar  to  most  persons 
as  “  household  words,”  and  will  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  time  and  matured  criticism, 
without  one  shadow  to  dim  their  brilliancy. 
The  peculiarities  of  his  genius  have  been 
well  described  by  a  contemporary  writer : — 
•*  They  are — a  bright  and  strong  imagination ; 
a  variety  which  never  exhausts  itself ;  an 
alternate  tenderness  and  force,  blended  in 
the  happiest  combination :  a  clear,  intel¬ 
lectual  vision,  whereby  he  embraces,  with 
commanding  effect,  the  most  striking  forms 
and  qualities'  of  whatsoever  he  portrays ;  a 
wit,  warm,  brilliant,  and  genial ;  and  a  large 
capacity  of  sonl,  which  can  entertain,  with 
equal  propriety,  the  slightest  and  the  most 
elevated  themes.  Of  the  graces  of  his 
manner  and  language,  no  translation,  no  de¬ 
scription  can  afford  the  most  distant  con¬ 
ception  ;  the  melody,  the  simplicity,  the  sly 
and  caressing  tone  of  bis  songs,  defy  all 
imitation ;  and,  even  in  the  original,  require 
for  their  due  appreciation  no  superficial  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language  which  he  employs 
with  such  consummate  felicity  and  art.” 

As  a  few  translations  from  the  poems  of 
Biiranger  may  not  be  unacceptable,  we  will 
append  the  following,  which  are  singularly 
inspiring  and  beautiful.  The  first  is  the 
“Adieu  to  the  Muse.” 

Of  late,  my  faded  garland  to  revive. 

In  accents  soft,  or  learned,  or  severe, 

I  thought  to  sing — when  lo  I  I  saw  arrive 
The  Kay  that  nursed  niy  childhood's  earliest 
year: 

“  Seek  shelter  for  the  long,  cold  eve  of  life. 

For  'Winter's  breath  hath  silver'd  o'er  tliy  head. 
Long  years  of  toil  have  dulled  thy  voice,” 
she  said : 

“  The  voice  that  dared  to  brave  the  tempests' 
strife.” 

My  furrow'd  brow  Is  bare — adieu,  my  lute! 

The  north  wind  groans  afar— the  bird  is  mute  I 

“  Gone  are  the  days,”  she  said,  “when,  like  a  lyre. 
Thy  bounding  soul  to  every  mood  could  thrill. 
And  thy  glad  nature,  like  a  shooting  Are, 

O'er  the  dim  sky  shed  meteor-beams  at  will. 
Thy  heaven  Is  narrower  now,  and  full  of  gloom ; 
The  friend's  long  laugh  was  silenced  long  ago. 
How  many  gone !  and  thou  art  following  slow — 
Thine  own  l.lsette  is  Klee]ilng  in  the  tomb.” 

My  furrow'd  brow  is  bare — adieu,  my  lute ! 

The  north  wind  groans  afar — the  bird  is  mute ! 

■  Vet  bless  thy  lot By  thee  a  voice  of  song 
Hath  stirred  the  humblest  of  a  noble  race; 
And  music,  dying,  bore  thy  words  along 
To  ears  unused  to  leaniing's  rigid  grace. 


Your  Tullys  speak  to  cultured  crowds  alone — 
But  thou,  in  open  feud  with  kingly  sway. 

Hast  wed,  to  f^ve  full  chorus  to  thy  lay. 

The  people's  measures  to  thy  lyric  tune." 

My  furrow'd  brow  is  bare— adieu,  my  lute ! 
The  north  wind  groans  afar— the  bird  is  mute !' 
“  Thy  shafts,  that  even  dared  to  pierce  a  throne. 
By  a  fond  nation  gather'd  as  they  fell. 

From  far  and  near,  she  bade,  in  concert  thrown. 
Back  to  their  aim  ten  thousand  arms  impel, 
And  when  that  throne  its  thunder  thought  to 
wield. 

In  three  brief  days  old  weapons  blew  it  down 
Of  ail  the  shots  in  velvet  and  in  crown. 

How  many  charges  sent  thy  muse  a-fleld !” 

My  fuiTow'd  brow  is  bare — adieu,  my  lute ! 

The  north  wind  groans  afar — the  bird  is  mute! 
“  Bright  is  thy  share  in  those  immortal  days. 
When  liooty  vainly  woo'd  thine  eyes  with 
gold  ;— 

That  post,  adorning  all  thy  years,  shall  raise 
Content,  to  live  and  gracefully  grow  old. 

To  younger  cars  the  noble  talc  rejieat. 

Direct  their  bark,  the  hidden  rock  display — 

If  France  should  boast  their  deeds,  some  future 
day. 

Warm  thine  old  winter  at  their  glories'  heat.” 

My  furrow'd  brow  is  bare — adieu,  my  lute ! 

Tile  north  wind  groans  afar — tlie  bird  is  mute ! 
Kind  Fairy,  at  the  needy  poet's  door. 

Benign,  in  time  you  warn  him  to  retire; 

Then  come,  new  inmate,  to  my  dwelling  poor. 

(lldlvion— of  I'epose  the  cliild  and  sire ! 

.Some  aged  men,  wiio  shall  not  ail  forget. 

Will  say,  witli  moisten'd  eyelids,  w  hen  I  die, 

“  This  star,  one  evening,  shone  awhile  on  high, 
God  veil'd  its  lustre  lung  before  it  set !” 

My  furrow'd  lirow  Is  bare— adieu,  my  lute! 

'I'be  north  wind  groans  afar — the  bird  is  mute ! 

THE  SHOOTING  STARS. 

“  SiiF.PiiXLn !  thou  say'st  our  eartlily  doom 
Obeys  some  star’s  mystenous  power.” 

Yes,  my  fair  child :  but  night's  deep  gloom 
Veils  h'om  our  eyes  the  destined  hour. 

“  Sheplierd  I  thou  reud’st  the  stars  aright. 

Hast  track’d  cacli  planet's  wandering  way; 

Say,  wliat  betides  yon  tailing  light, 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away  {” 

My  child,  some  mortal  breathes  his  last. 

His  star  shoots  downward  from  its  sjihcre'; 

Tliat  lieing's  latest  hours  were  past 
'Mid  Jovial  friends  and  festive  cheer  : 

All  reckless  sped  his  summon'd  sprite. 

While  flusli'd  in  evening  sleep  he  lay — 

“  See !  yet  another  fleeting  light. 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away!” 

My  child,  how  pure,  how  bright  its  beam  1 
There  sank  a  maiden  good  and  fair. 

This  mom  repaid  each  wishfUl  dream, 

Each  constant  sigh,  each  hour  of  care; 

This  mom  her  brow  with  flowers  was  dight, 

Slie  cross'd  her  fatlier's  door  to. day — 

“  See !  yet  another  passing  light. 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away!” 

Just  then,  a  high  and  mighty  lord, 

New-born,  in  gold  and  piwTile  sleeping. 

His  infant  breath  to  Heaven  restored, 

Aud  left  a  princely  mother  weeping 
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Courtier,  and  slave,  and  parasite 
Were  jratherinR  round  their  future  prey — 

“  See !  yet  another  meteor  light. 

Which  shoots,  and  slioots,  and  fades  away !" 

Ily  child,  how  comet-like  it  gleam’d ! 

A  royal  favourite’s  star  was  there. 

Who  laugh’d  our  woes  to  scum,  and  deem’d 
’Twas  pride  to  moek  a  realm’s  despair  : 

Even  now  his  flatterers  hide  from  sight 
The  portraits  of  their  god  of  clay — 

“  See !  yet  another  wandering  light. 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away !" 

Uy  child,  the  blessings  of  the  poor 
Wing’d  heavenward  yonder  fleeting  soul; 
Distress  hut  gleans  from  other’s  store. 

From  his  she  reaped  a  plenteous  dole : 

From  far  and  near,  this  very  night. 

Towards  his  doors  the  houseless  stray — 

"  See !  yet  another  falling  light. 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away !" 

That  star  controlTd  a  monarch’s  fate! 

Uol  welcome,  son,  tliy  lowly  dwelling; 

And  envy  not  the  stars  of  state 
In  lustre  or  in  size  excelling; 

For  didst  thou  shine  all  coldly  bright 
In  useless  grandeur,  men  would  say, 

'Tis  but  a  passing  meteor-light. 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away  I 


THE  HAIR.  I 

The  hair  is  one  of  the  crowning  beauties 
bestowed  by  Nature  on  human  beings.  What  | 
poet  has  neglected  to  sing  its  praise  ?  All  | 

hues  have  been  celebrated,  from  the  | 

Lassie  wi'  the  sunny  loeks,  ' 


of  Allan  Cunningham,  to  the  aged  man  ' 
Crabbe  describes  with 

Those  white  locks  thinly  spread  ! 

Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head. 

To  women  particularly  is  hair  an  adorn-  ^ 
ment ;  take  that  from  her,  and  she  loses  one  | 
of  her  greatest  ornaments.  Surely,  Venus  | 
herself  would  cease  to  be  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  if  she  had  her  head  shaved.  And 
how  busy  Fashion  has  been,  throughout ' 
all  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
with  female  tresses ;  how  she  has  twisted  ' 
and  tortured,  disfigured  and  confined  them  ;  j 
dyed,  variegated, and  blanched  them ;  greased, ! 
Etiffened,  and  frizzed  them  I  In  short,  how  : 
she  has  done  her  best  in  some  portion  of  ^ 
every  age  to  nullify  their  graceful  effects, , 
and  convert  that  which  should  have  been  a  | 
beanty  into  a  deformity !  The  ancient  | 
Greeks,  at  various  periods,  wore  quantities  j 
of  false  hair,  plaited  their  tresses  into  ela-  { 
borate  braids,  curled  them  in  pyramids  of  i 
curls,  frizzled  and  pomatumed  them  ;  and  it  I 


was  only  now  and  then  that  the  classic 
head-dress  we  term  Grecian  predominated. 

The  ancient  Roman  ladies  made  hair¬ 
dressing  an  absolute  science ;  taught  their 
slaves  how  to  rear  the  hair  into  marvellous 
edifices  of  curls  or  frize,  with  flowers,  jewels, 
and  coronals ;  or  to  plait  it  in  multitudinous 
plaits,  which  were  inclosed  in  a  silk°n  caul, 
or  a  net  woven  of  gold  or  silver  thread  and 
gems,  or  fastened  with  large  pins,  arrows,  or 
even  dagger-shaped  jewels  of  gold,  silver,  or 
metal. 

The  Egyptians  perfumed  and  pomaded 
their  tresses,  and  suflered  them  to  float  in 
braids  or  plaits  about  their  necks  and  down 
their  backs,  en wreathed  with  flowers,  or 
gems,  or  bands,  and  coufined  by  a  filletronnd 
the  head.  They,  too,  wore  false  hair,  both 
with  their  own  and  in  wigs. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  wig 
said  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  ancient  Thebes;  and, 
although  so  many  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  fabricated,  the  hair  retains  its 
extraordinary  hue,  the  curls  their  form,  and 
the  whole  thing  its  vraisemblance,  affording 
a  proof  that  the  j)envqiiiert  of  those  days 
possessed  a  secret  ours  have  not — namely, 
that  of  preserving  the  curl  of  hair.  If  we 
may  judge,  however,  from  the  few  authentic 
descriptions  and  specimens  of  their  art  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  we  should  say  that 
they  were  by  no  means,  like  ours,  ambitions 
of  emulating  and  imitating  Nature,  fur  they 
seem  to  have  painted,  frosted,  gilded,  silvered, 
and  stiffened  the  hair  until  its  actual  iden¬ 
tity  was  destroyed. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  few  early 
authentic  records  of  the  style  in  which 
women  wore  their  hair  ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
can  gather,  it  was  dressed  very  simply,  being 
parted  in  the  middle,  put  back  off  the  face, 
and  then  wound  up  under  the  hood,  or  coif, 
or  cap,  or  suffered  to  float  at  length  in  curls 
down  the  back.  Wc  find  Berengsria,  Eleanor 
of  Florence,  Isabella  of  Valois,  and  Philippa 
of  Hainault,  thus  represented.  According 
to  Leland,  Elizabeth,  (jueen  of  Henry  VII., 
wore  her  hair  thus  on  the  day  of  her  mar¬ 
riage,  with  “  a  calle  of  pipes  over  it.”  One 
portrait  of  Anne  Boleyn  likewise  repre¬ 
sents  her  thus.  Lady  Jane  Grey  is  also 
pictured  with  her  hair  parted  in  the  middle 
and  braided  over  the  forehead,  while  the 
back  hair  is  concealed  beneath  a  veil  or  cap ; 

>  indeed,  it  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
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that  ire  begin  to  perceive  thoie  elaborate 
head-geare  which  a  century  later  became  so 
ridicalous  in  their  size  and  height.  W’e  find 
this  queen  delighting  in  marvellous  struc¬ 
tures  of  curls,  frize,  gems,  and  gold;  in  some 
portraits  her  hair  appears  to  be  folded  over  | 
a  cushion — we  say  “  her  hair,”  but  history  | 
strangely  belies  her  if  the  false  portion  did  i 
not  far  exceed  that  supplied  by  Nature :  and,  | 
indeed,  if  she  had  nut  several  entire  wigs. 
In  Ellis’s  letters  we  find  the  following 
entry  among  the  itenui  composing  her  ward¬ 
robe: — 

Item.  One  cawle  of  balre  set  with  pearles  In 
number  zUiJ. 

*  One  ditto,  set  with  pearles  of  sundry 

size  and  bigness. 

*  One  cawle  set  with  nine  true-loves  of 

pearle  and  seven  buttons,  in  each  a 
ruble. 

Perukes  came  into  fashion  in  England 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  and  the 
noutking  of  them  then  furnished  employment 
for  decayed  gentlewomen.  So  much  hair 
was  worn  about  that  period  that  the  price  of 
fialse  hair  became  very  high  ;  indeed,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  obtain  the  requisite 
quantity  by  any  fair  means,  and  it  is 
said  that  poor  women  were  bribed  with 
large  gifts  to  part  with  their  tresses,  chil¬ 
dren  were  enticed  into  lonely  places  and 
robbed  of  theirs,  and  even  the  dead  in  their 
graves  were  despoiled. 

The  custom  of  dyeing  the  hair  was  also 
very  prevalent  then.  Stubbs  says,  “  If  any 
have  haire  of  her  owne  nsturall  growing, 
which  is  not  fine  ynough,  then  will  they  die 
it  in  divers  colours.”  In  short,  it  seems  that 
Art  here  began  to  assume  the  rule  over 
Nature,  and  the  first  impetus  was  given  to 
those  vagaries  of  fashion  w  hich  we  shall  come  . 
to  speak  of  shortly;  and,  as  at  the  present 
day,  France  was  the  originator  of  the  changes,  > 
for  all  old  writers  admit  that  perukes  were  i 
an  importation  from  that  country,  and  Stowe  | 
•ays  that  they  were  introduced  into  Enghtnd 
about  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  Paris. 

About  1C30,  the  hair  began  to  be  chiefly 
worn  in  a  sort  of  crop,  plaited  in  short,  fine 
cnrls  over  the  forehead,  and  falling  in  ringlets 
on  the  neck.  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of 
Charles  I.,  is  said  to  have  introduced  this 
fashion,  which,  with  some  modifications,  pre¬ 
vailed  more  or  less  for  many  years. 

Ill  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  perukes  were 
very  much  worn,  and  it  became  the  fashion 
for  ladies  to  match  or  contrast  their  com¬ 


plexions  and  dresses  with  wigs  of  divers  hues. 
In  “  Pepys’s  Diary  ”  we  find  the  following 
remark  : — 

“  16(i4.  May  13th. — This  day  my  wife 
began  to  wear  light-coloured  locks,  quite 
white  almost,  which,  though  it  made  her 
look  very  pretty,  yet,  not  being  natural, 
vexes  me,  that  I  will  not  have  her  wear  them.” 

Randal  Holmes,  speaking  of  costumes  and 
coiffures  in  1690,  sp^s  of  this  peculiarity: 
“  The  ladies  wore  false  locks  set  on  wires,  to 
.  make  them  stand  out  at  a  distance  from  the 
head.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  the 
I  hair  was  suffered  to  grow  very  long,  and 
i  either  curled  and  allowed  to  float  over  the 
neck  In  a  multitude  of  wavy  ringlets,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  ribbons  and  jewellery,  or  built 
up  into  an  edifice  of  cnrls  and  frize,  and  snr- 
mounted  with  feathers,  or  gauze  and  flowers, 
or  ribbons. 

Some  fifty  years  later,  the  absurd  fashion 
of  putting  a  cushion  on  the  head  and  combing 
the  hair  smoothly  over  it,  came  in  ;  some  of 
these  cushions  were  of  a  ridiculous  height ; 
the  extreme  ugliness  and  stiffness  of  this 
coiffure  were  occasionally  softened  by  a  few 
thick  cnrls  being  sufiered  to  wander  over  the 
neck  and  shoulders.  Powder  and  pomatum 
were  profusely  used  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  and  ladies  wore  as  much  false  hair  as 
they  conveniently  could.  Various  stiff  and 
unnatural-looking  curls  also  came  in  vogue, 
as  the  French  or  sausage-shaped  curl,  aud 
the  German  or  roll  -shaped  curl,  which  had 
to  be  well  frizzed  underneath,  to  give  it  am¬ 
plitude  and  roundness.  Of  course  these 
elaborate  head-dresses  took  much  time  to 
adjust,  and  always  required  the  skill  of  a 
hairdresser  to  rear  them  properly ;  hence  it 
was  impossible  that  they  could  be  done  up 
every  day,  or  even  every  week,  so  ladies  slept 
in  them — how,  they  best  know.  It  is  said 
that  hairdressers,  in  order  to  gain  custom, 
used  about  this  time  to  advertise  their  capa¬ 
bilities  of  building  up  head-tires  so  that  they 
should  last  iutact  for  three  months  1  Let  us 
congratulate  ourselves  that  Fashion  no  longer 
demands  such  martyrdom  of  us.  About  the 
same  period,  wigs,  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  opposite  sex,  were  worn  by  ladies,  the 
only  difference  between  the  head  of  a  man 
and  that  of  a  woman  consisting  in  the  former 
terminating  behind  in  a  queue  or  touqiie,  and 
the  latter  in  a  dab  or  fold  of  hair,  termed  a- 
ohiffwn. 
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From  1790  to  1800  the  use  of  powder 
began  rapidly  to  be  diacontinned.  Whether 
this  reaulted  from  the  powder-tax,  or  from 
■ome  dawnings  of  common  sense,  ia  a  doubt- 
fai  point.  Wigs  and  false  hair  also  declined 
ia  fashion,  and  women  began  once  more  to 
be  content  witli  and  proud  of  their  own  nn- 
snllied  locks.  The  hair  was  curled  in  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  thick  ringlets,  and  these  were 
allowed  to  fall  like  a  veil  over  the  forehead 
and  face,  as  well  as  on  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
seldom  confined,  save  by  a  fillet  or  bandeau, 
which  supported  a  flower  or  a  knot  of  ribbons. 

Crops,  in  which  the  hair  was  parted  down 
the  middle,  and  curled  all  round  in  rows  of 
short  curls  reaching  nearly  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  or  in  which  the  parting  was  over 
the  temple,  and  the  curls  were  raised  on  one 
side  the  bead  almost  in  a  Brntus,  succeeded. 
Then,  again,  the  back  hair  began  to  be  worn 
long,  and  was  tied  nearly  at  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  raised  in  curls,  or  rolls,  or 
folds  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  these 
backed  np  by  a  high  comb  resembling  that 
of  a  Spanisli  woman,  while  the  front  hair 
was  disposed  in  French  curls,  like  so  many 
sausages.  These  gave  place  to  elaborate 
plaits  looped  down  each  side  of  the  face, 
and  surmounted  by  bows  of  plaited  hair  at 
the  back ;  and  then  gradually  stole  in  the 
simple  bands,  the  graceful  curls,  the  classic 
braids  of  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
which  combine  elegance,  neatness,  and  artistic 
grace. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  history  of 
hairdressing  in  our  own  country,  that  our 
notice  of  its  progress  in  others  must  be  very 
enrsery. 

In  France,  we  find  that  women  hid  away 
their  hair  beneath  their  head-dresses  during 
the  earlier  periods,  or  wore  it  as  wc  have  de- 
seribed  the  earlier  queens  of  England  to  do. 
Then  came  more  elaborate  styles  and  perukes. 
One  portrait  of  Margu^-rite  of  Navarre  re¬ 
presents  her  with  powdered  hair,  curled  all 
over  the  head,  and  sprinkled  with  diamonds ; 
but  it  was  not  uutU  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  those  turrets  and 
mountains  of  hair,  Ac.,  were  piled  on  the 
heads.  Cushions,  whalebone,  and  sundry 
other  things  were  used  to  train  the  hair 
over,  and  to  support  it. 

During  all  this  period,  however,  women 
were  found  who  dared  to  “be  ontof  fashion,” 
who  bad  the  good  taste  to  wear  their  hair 
naturally  in  curls,  in  bands,  or  plaited,  or 


wound  round  their  beads;  and  occasionally 
a  royal  caprice  for  awhile  sanctioned  and 
gave  vogue  to  this  daring  innovation  on 
the  aristocratic  discomfort  of  powder,  poma¬ 
tum,  and  periwigs.  During  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  various  modes  of  wearing 
the  hair  sncceeded  each  other  rapidly. 
Powder,  and  all  those  pet  jtencIumU  of  the 
disgraced  nobletse,  were  banished,  but  wigs 
retained  and  increased  their  sway;  and 
something  of  the  fashion  Pepys  records  evi¬ 
dently  prevailed,  for  Madame  Junot  writes : 
“An  nombre  des  folies  du  temps  las  per- 
ruques  jonaient  un  rule  important.  Rien  ne 
peut-etie  compard  h  I’alMurditd  de  cette 
mode.  Une  femme  brune  devait  avoir  nne 
perruqne  blonde;  une  femme  blonde  une 
brune.  Enfin  une  perruque  deveuait  partie 
ndeessaire  d’un  trousseau.” 

Tlie  beautiful  Madame  Tallien,  towards 
the  end  of  the  Reigir  of  Terror,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  her  rescue  from  prison,  intro¬ 
duced  the  fashion  of  cutting  the  hair  quite 
short  all  round,  like  that  of  a  man  d  la 
tacrifice ;  and  subsequently  (we  imagine  as 
her  hair  began  to  grow  again)  the  clustering 
crop  of  short  curls  <l  la  'I'iiiu. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
ushered  in  more  grotesque  and  extraordinary 
head-dresses  than  imagination  can  conceive, 
or  than  we  have  space  to  describe.  There 
was  “  the  Giraffe,”  a  pyramid  of  rolls  or 
bows  of  hair  supported  by  a  tall  comb,  and 
heightened  by  flowers.  This  gave  the  neck 
certainly  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  animal  whose  name  is  given  to  this 
mode,  for  at  the  back  it  was  one  straight 
line  from  the  shoulders  to  the  top  of  the 
comb.  Then  there  was  “the  Casque,” 
wherein  all  the  hair  was  combed  together  snd 
tied  up  at  the  very  top  of  the  head,  like  that 
of  a  Chinese  woman,  and  there  raised  in  bows 
or  plaits  over  wire  or  whalebone  foundations, 
into  a  kind  of  reversed  pyramid. 

The  provinces  of  France  ofier  many  simple 
styles  of  wearing  the  hair,  but  we  shall  only 
speak  of  Brittany.  It  is  hence  that  hair 
merchants  have  obtained  the  chief  of  their 
supplies  of  false  hair,  for  the  peasant  giris  of 
this  province  appear  to  take  no  pride  in  this 
gift  of  Nature ;  when  poor,  or  when  tempted 
by  any  want  of  money,  they  dispose  of  their 
tresses  for  a  mere  trifle,  or,  if  they  retain 
them,  the  hair  is  rarely  seen  at  all ;  even 
children  have  it  hidden  by  a  cap. 

The  Spanish,  the  modern  Greeks,  and  the 
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Swim  inodes  of  wearing  the  hair  are  familiar 
to  most  of  onr  readers.  The  Portngnese  and 
some  of  the  Italians  plait  or  braid  their  hair, 
and  then  inclose  it  loosely  in  a  silken  net,  or, 
according  to  Lady  Morgan,  comb  it  back 
behind  the  ears,  and  dividing  it  into  tresses, 
confine  each  of  these  at  intervals  with  beads 
or  ribbons,  and  let  them  float  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders  in  a  very  graceful  and  pic* 
tnresque  fashion.  Turkish  women,  too, 
divide  their  bur  into  innumerable  tresses,  j 
and  plait  them  or  gem  them  with  coins  or 
jewels.  The  Armenians  have  a  similar 
fashion,  but  they  add  masses  of  false  hair  to 
their  own,  and  when  seated  appear  half 
bnried  in  a  heap  of  partially  dishevelled 
locks. 

A  hairdresser  is  one  of  the  few  artists 
whose  business  is  nnconnected  with  any 
manufactory.  All  his  perukes,  fronts,  plait^ 
tails,  Ac.,  are  generally  bome*inade ;  for,  if 
he  baa  any  connexion,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  keep  one  or  more  assistants,  in  order  that 
persons  coming  to  have  their  hair  cut  or 
dressed  may  not  he  kept  waiting,  and  these 
SMistants,  when  not  employed  in  the  shop, 
are  set  to  “  benchwork,”  or  the  manufacture 
of  portions  of  head-gear.  The  hair  mer¬ 
chants  are  the  only  commercial  men  con¬ 
nected  with  this  busineM ;  they  profess  to 
obtain  their  supplies  of  hair  from  abroad ; 
but  ladies  who  indulge  in  false  tresses  will 
do  well  not  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the 
sources  whence  these  adornments  are  ob¬ 
tained.  Most  of  the  legal  wigs  are  com¬ 
posed  of  fine  goat's  hair. 

There  are  few  real  novelties  in  hair-dress¬ 
ing  ;  the  plaits  of  five,  seven,  ten,  and  even 
more  strands,  woven  more  or  less  openly,  | 
and  arranged  difierently  on  the  head,  the 
“  Grecian”  plait,  and  the  “  basket”  or  “  chain”  ' 
plait,  and  the  ”  cable"  plait,  are  repeated 
again  and  again  in  various  forms  and  convo¬ 
lutions.  Kinglets,  curls,  hands,  braids,  and 
folds,  alternate  with  each  other  in  the  front,  i 

Grecian  plait  is  woven  as  follows :  Take  ' 
a  tolerably  thin  lock  of  hair,  divide  it  into 
two  equal  parts,  take  from  the  outside  of  ^ 
the  left  hand  portion  a  very  small  piece  of  | 
hair — about  a  sixth  part — pass  it  over  into  ' 
the  centre,  and  unite  it  with  the  right  hand  ; 
portion  :  do  the  Mme  from  the  right  hand  ! 
portion,  and  pass  it  over  into  the  centre,  and 
unite  it  with  the  left  band  portion ;  proceed 
thus,  taking  the  small  and  even-sized  lock 
alternately  from  the  left  and  the  right  hand 


portions  until  all  is  plaited.  Be  careful  to 
keep  this  plait  very  smooth. 

The  basket  or  chain  plait.  Take  four 
rather  small  strands  of  hair,  plait  with  only 
three  of  these,  weaving  them  over  and  under 
the  fourth,  which  serves  to  draw  the  chain 
up,  as  in  the  way  in  which  a  plait  of  three 
is  usually  worked,  taking  first  the  left  band 
outside  strand  and  working  it  under  one  and 
over  the  next  until  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
right  outside  strand,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
then  worked  to  the  left  side,  and  so  on  alter¬ 
nately,  always  retaining  one  unmoved  in  the 
middle. 

The  cable  plait.  Take  three  pretty  thick 
strands  of  hair  of  equal  size,  place  one  in 
the  centre,  take  the  left  hand  strand  and  lift 
it  under  the  centre  one,  and  over  it,  and 
back  to  its  own  place ;  take  the  right  hand 
strand  and  lift  that  under  the  centre  one, 
and  over  it,  and  back  to  its  place ;  work  on 
thus  alternately  to  the  end.  The  best  way 
of  weaving  this  is  to  divide  the  back  hair 
into  two  equal  portions,  and  then  make  two 
“  cables,”  and,  having  twisted  them  round 
each  other,  to  wind  this  double  cable  round 
the  head. 

Much  has  been  said  relative  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  hair ;  and  oils,  balms,  pomatums, 
creams,  and  greases  without  number  have 
been  recommended  for  its  nourishment. 
Cleanliness,  however,  and  friction  are  its 
best  stimulants  and  improvers.  AVe  do  not 
advocate  the  use  of  sharp-pointed,  scratch¬ 
ing  combs,  neither  do  we  approve  of  those 
very  hard  brushes  with  which  some  persons 
delight  to  torture  themselves ;  but  a  mode¬ 
rately  stiff  brush,  with  bristles  from  about 
three  quarters  to  an  inch  in  length,  will 
cleanse  the  hair  well,  and  also  produce  a 
warm  glow  on  the  skin,  and  this  should  be 
well  used  morning  and  evening  every  day, 
and  then  the  hair  polished  with  a  softer 
brush.  Cold  water  is  the  best  wash  for  the 
hair ;  soaps,  generally  speaking,  contain  too 
much  alkali  and  pungent  matter  to  act  bene¬ 
ficially  on  the  skin  of  the  head;  but  boiling 
water  poured  on  bran,  left  to  stand  until  cool, 
and  then  strained  off,  washes  long  hair  very 
nicely.  If  the  hair  has  a  tendency  to  fall  off, 
the  skin  of  the  head  may  be  brushed  with  a 
small  bardish  brush,  dipped  in  honey-water, 
or  rosemary-water,  or  distilled  vinegar, 
morning  aad  night,  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  brushed  with  the  hair-brush  until  it 
glows. 


BY  THE 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

ALL  OVKB. 

What  was  the  reason  that  Charlotte 
Weirdon  was  not  at  chnrch  that  fatal  Snudaj 
erening  when  Anrelie  ran  away — nor  at 
home  when  Maberly  went  wandering  round 
the  hoose,  wondering  whether  she,  Charlotte, 
was  still  alive  or  no  ?  Simply  b^ose  she, 
in  her  tnm,  had  found  her  way  to  Mrs. 
Oakle’s  village. 

The  discoveries  which  commenced  with  the 
contents  of  the  old  pocket-book,  Charles  did 
not  abandon  half-way.  He  contrived  to  un¬ 
veil  the  whole  mystery,  not,  perhaps,  by  evi¬ 
dence  so  much  as  by  inference ;  and  the  last 
knotin  the  skein  was  unravelled  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  Charlotte.  And  as  it  was  the  last, 
so  certainly  it  was  the  most  interesting  to 
11* 
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the  young  man.  When  he  became  aware  that 
his  protector,  Richard  Maberly,  held  him  in 
some  sort  of  relationship,  that  did  not  affect 
him  very  much ;  nor  when  he  afterwards 
learned  that  he  had  been  hustled  into  an 
altogether  false  position  by  a  concatenation 
of  those  circumstances  over  which  we  have 
no  control ;  but  when  he  looked  back  on 
the  old  umbrella  days,  and  saw  poor  Harper’s 
kindness  to  him  in  a  new  light,  fed  by  so 
many  sorrows  and  burning  with  so  steady  a 
faithfulness,  and  then  beheld  this  Charlotte, 
who  had  so  many  years  given  him,  Charlie, 
a  half  proud,  half  shameful,  always  secret 
love — the  least  that  can  be  smd  is,  that  he 
was  rather  mollified.  He  knew  very  well 
that  Charlotte  was  not  his  mother,  but  he 
knew  that,  while  he  slept  and  never  sus¬ 
pected  it,  she  was  a  woman  who  nurtured 


readers  to  avoid  them  as  they  would  paints 
and  cosmetics,  all  being  about  equally  abo¬ 
minable  and  injurious. 


THE  PATH  OF  ROSES. 


Diseases  of  the  hair  or  of  the  scarf-skin 
require  medical  treatment :  but  so  far  from 
advocating  nostrums,  we  seriously  advise  our 
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for  him  a  mother’*  love — a  lore  unenfeebled  . 
bjr  the  knowledge  of  his  faults  and  glorified  | 
in  the  fame  he  had  won.  The  young  man 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  fair  | 
to  lllow  this  affection  to  be  bestowed  upon  | 
him  any  longer.  Charlotte  Weirdon  might 
indeed  suffer  when  thus  torn  away  from  the  . 
sad  content  in  which  she  had  so  long 
settled ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  she  would  i 
snffer  still  more  wheu  she  learned  that  he 
whom  she  believed  to  be  her  son  was  a  villain,  | 
who  had  run  away  with  bis  protector’s  wife.  . 
Besides,  Charles  had  grace  enough  to  wish 
hir.  Maberly  to  know  he  was  previously 
awaro  that  his  protector  was  not  his  father ; 
and,  furthermore,  at  once  to  salve  the  wound 
he  was  about  to  inflict  by  giving  back  to 
them  a  better  child  than  they  had  lost. 

So,  some  hours  before  he  set  off  to  join 
Aoielis,  Charles  sent  to  apprise  Charlotte 
of  the  fatal  mistake  into  which  poor  Old 
Umbrellas  had  led  everybody  in  his  anxiety 
to  fulfil  the  desires  ef  one  who  had  so 
cruelly  used  him.  TIm  letter  comprised  all 
the  details  of  the  case  (accompanying  was 
th.*  pocket-book  and  Ha  contents),  and  con¬ 
clude  with  the  information  th^  in  the 
strange  revolutions  of  chance,  her  ^ughter 
B<tw  lay  sick  in  the  very  house  to  which 
she  had  been  carried  as  soon  as  she  became 
a  bom  baby. 

Mfhile  Charlotte  perused  this  letter,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  walls  about  her  melted  away, 
as  if  the  floor  under  her  feet  faded  into 
a  cold,  grey  ether,  on  which,  half  dissolved, 
she  rose  high  above  human  ken,  and  then 
floated  giddily  away.  What  was  substantial 
if  this  was  true?  Kot  the  great  pile  of 
books,  magazines,  journals,  in  which  alone  she 
had  known  her  son,  to  which  alone  she  could 
"  go  to  see”  him ;  ah,  hardly,  for  a  moment, 
the  big  Bible  placed  on  the  top  of  all  to 
keep  them  down,  as,  by  an  ever-present  self- 
reproof,  she  had  endeavoured  to  keep  down 
her  pride  in  the  brilliant  mind  they  dis¬ 
covered  ;  nor  the  many  years  she  had  passed 
in  the  Islington  house,  nor  her  new  life,  nor 
her  thoughts,  nor  her  hopes — nothing  re¬ 
mained  true,  if  tliis  letter  told  the  truth. 

Neither  believing  nor  unbelieving,  but 
simply  stupid — (which  is  a  better  word  than 
stupefied,  if  properly  understood) — Char¬ 
lotte’s  wits  went  floating  away.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  while  this  mood  lasted,  she  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  and  dreaming  upon  the  letter 
and  the  pocket-book,  which  now  lay  on  the 


table  before  her,  ss  if  there,  after  all,  was 
the  firm  land  to  which  she  most  return. 

Presently,  she  did  return;  but  by  a  different 
current.  That  is  to  say,  that  whereas  when 
she  fell  into  this  stupor  all  the  landmarks  of 
her  recent  life  faded  away,  and  left  her  be 
wildered  and  despairing,  with  no  land  at  all 
in  sight — as  she  came  back  to  actual  existence 
and  the  pocket-book,  the  old  familiar  land 
marks  of  an  earlier  time  came  into  view. 
First,  there  was  the  old  Evelyn  spire;  then 
the  parsonage-house;  then,  up  out  of  the 
mist  came  the  cage  of  the  blackbird  that 
used  to  sing  under  her  window ;  then,  there 
was  the  brook  in  the  copse,  and  Joskin,  gen 
tleman  farmer ;  then,  little  Tom  Harper  Ma- 
berlf,  plain  enough  to  be  seen  in  the  light  of 
the  innocent  love  that  dwelt  upon  him  still 
then,  there, was  the  coach  that  carried  Tom 
to  London,  and  the  carriage  that,  alasl 
brought  Kicbard  to  Evelyn ;  then  she  shot 
rapidly  and  with  closed  eyes  over  the  spot 
where  her  treacherous  feet  betrayed  her ;  and 
so,  at  last,  she  came  to  the  birth  of  her 
baby;  and  returning  to  perfect  consciousness 
she  looked  at  the  pocket-book  again,  and 
believed  that  Mary  was  thatlittle  one.  Tims 
it  was. 

When,  however,  she  looked  over  the 
papers  this  book  had  pocketed,  no  doubt 
wWever  could  remain.  ’There  were  evidences 
in  it  which  she  could  understand  as  well  as 
another;  as,  for  instance,  without  going 
farther,  that  unfinished  note  she  had  placed 
under  her  pillow  when,  young,  fierce,  bean 
tiful  and  abandoned,  she  had  slept  in  the  bsd 
that  only  ought  to  have  been  her  own.  And 
oh,  said  she,  if  only  it  had  been  !  But  what 
was  the  use  of  saying  that  ?  I  think  some¬ 
times  people  make  a  virtue  of  saying  that 
but  it  is  a  virtue  that  goes  to  pave  ths 
kingdom  come  of  evil,  if  proverbs  be  true. 
However,  I  have  no  wish  to  be  hard  on 
Charlotte — and,  indeed,  have  little  excuse 
therefor. 

She,  at  any  rate,  had  not  so  much  time  to 
I  reflect  upon  that  matter  as  1  have.  The 
letter  said  that  her  daughter  was  lying  ill : 
then  might  she  be  lost  ere  she  could  bo 
found. 

Charlotte  went  to  Epping.  What  a 
strange  fascination  the  place  had  for  her  I 
What  a  curious  signiflcance  there  was  in 
the  grass,  the  trees,  the  very  ducks  of 
1  Epping  I  They  were  all  evidently  full  of  a 
I  secret  knowledge,  and  were  proud  of  it. 
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i  They  dropped  Mlf-sutficient  hints,  they  . 
wsfted  ef^otistical  ineinnations  at  her.  They  | 
had  clearly  been  intimate  with  Mary  before  i 
her  own  mother  had  set  eyes  on  her. 

I  don’t  say  that  it  wasnl  absurd,  bnt  I  | 
know  that  poor  Charlotte  was  half  resentful,  j 
half  pleased  at  this.  It  hurt  her  that  this 
grass  had  been  pressed  by  the  feet  of  her  I 
daughter  over  and  over  ag-ain,  while  she 
remained  unknown  to  her — that  these  trees 
had  waved  over  her  head  (perhaps  that  very 
bough  had  been  put  aside  by  her  hand) — that 
these  docks  had  quacked  in  her  very  pre-  ; 
seooe;  bnt  if  all  Nature  gave  itself  airs  on  the  \ 
strength  of  her  aeqnaintance,  as  it  evidently  | 
did,  what  a  beautiful  good  girl  she  must  be  t  i 

This  OMiMeration  lightened  the  way,  till 
at  lengtii  she  omm  in  sight  of  Mrs.  Oakle’s 
cottage  tad  tkaa  whatever  satisfiKtion  there 
was  iu  it  oaM  ta  an  end.  There  were  the 
close  diawa  dmity  curtains.  Ah,  did  not 
the  lettat  say  tiMt  Mary  was  lying  sick? 

S— sthiag  very  heavy  and  restless  was 
;  lifted  ftess  tbs  mother's  mind  when,  on 
entering  tbs  cottage,  she  found  that  Mary 
was  still  Ul  above  stairs — i.  e.,  she  still  lived, 
i  Thea,  ia  a  few  words,  Charlotte  told  Susan 
Oakls  as  much  of  the  story  as  explained  her 
visit,  wkboat  at  all  abating  the  girl’s  curiosity 
and  aateuiahsMUt.  Susan  had  very  red  eyes, 
bv-tbo-by. 

New  Maty  bad  been  lying  awake  all  this 
whiK  and  bad  beard  her  mother’s  voice. 

“  Who  it  Aat  ?"  she  asked  of  Susan,  who, 
having  heard  the  mother’s  story,  had  come 
up  with  a  vague  and  awful  sort  of  intention  i 
of  comparing  her  features  with  the  sick  girl’s. 
It  it  true  tl^  good-hearted  Susan  had  also 
been  oosMsiseioned  by  Charlotte  to  see  if 
Mary  wese  aeleep ;  for  then  she  might  creep 
up  and  tee  her :  she  oenld  not  trust  herself 
to  look  upon  the  pale  face  awake.  “  Who 
‘  u  that)  Susan  ?”  said  Mary. 

“A  neighbour — only  a  neighbour,  dear,” 
answered  Susan  very  awkwardly,  and  crim¬ 
soning  in  the  gauche  cottage  manner.  Of 
course,  it  would  never  have  done  to  have  in¬ 
formed  the  sick  girl  that  her  mother  had 
come  to  see  her. 

“  A  neighbour !  I  have  never  heard  her 
voice  before,  then.  She  has  never  been  here 
before,  surelv,”  replied  Mary.  “  Have  I  seen 
herr 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  yon  have." 

*  Has  she  come  to  see  me  ?” 

“Yes.  But  I  told  her  she  conldn’t. 


Coming  bothering  here,  yon  know,”  ex. 
claimed  Su-an  indignantly,  feeling  bound  to 
pnt  her  questioner  off  the  scent.  "  1  told 
her  you  was  too  ill  I” 

“  Oh,  no,  I  am  not,  Susan,”  cried  Mary, 
taking  the  matter  much  more  seriously 
than  might  have  been  expected.  “  I..et  her 
come  up,  if  she  pleases.  Besides,  I  feel 
wonderfully  well  to-day.” 

Now  that  was  too  much  for  Susan  alto¬ 
gether.  In  her  time — what  with  the  fair 
young  creature  who  was  continually  looking 
out  for  the  dark  gentleman  on  horseback, 
the  beautiful  creature  who  was  for  ever 
expecting  the  tall,  fair  gentleman  in  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  some  others  whom  these  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  general  way — she  had  known 
some  fatal  instances  of  people  feeling  “  won¬ 
derfully  well  to-day.”  Oppressed  by  these 
remembrances,  Susan  went  down  stairs  with 
a  very  serious  countenance,  and  reported 
the  conversation  word  for  word. 

Charlotte  burst  into  tears — never  mind, 
they  did  her  good — and  would  have  gone 
up  stairs  if  she  could,,  but  her  limbs  trem¬ 
bled  so  fearfully  the  moment  she  set  foot 
upon  the  stairs,  that  it  was  plain  they  were 
at  that  moment  fit  for  nothing  else.  So  she 
returned  to  her  seat,  and  when  her  tears 
were  done,  recommenced  her  thousand  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  Mary.  It  was  of  little 
use  to  question  Mrs.  Oakle.  She  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  her  favourite  and  most  accus¬ 
tomed  amusement  of  arranging  and  dis¬ 
arranging  linen  on  a  clothes-horse,  and  to 
all  remarks  replied  in  this  manner:  “Yon 
leave  her  to  me,  ma’am.  If  there’s  one 
thing  I  object  to,  it’s  interference.  I  never 
was,  and  never  will  I  be,  dictated  unto.  She’s 
doing  very  well.  She’s  a  young  thing, 
ma’am,  bnt  she’s  doing  very  well.” 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  an  answer  of  this 
kind  that  they  heard  a  rustling  on  the  stairs. 
The  house  was  low,  the  descent  from  one 
room  to  another  was  an  easy  operation ;  and 
when  Charlotte  turned  her  head,  she  saw 
Mary  coming  in — a  loose  robe  thrown  round 
her,  and  really  a  cheerful  expression  lighting 
up  her  face. 

“  They  would  not  let  you  come  to  see  me, 
ma’am,”  she  said,  playfully,  ”  and  so  I  have 
been  obliged  to  come  down  to  see  yon.  It 
is  really  very  kind  of  yon  to  call  on  atie’i 
stranger.  I  heard  your  voice,  and  could  not 
let  you  go  away  without  thanking  yon.  I’m 
strong  enough,  yon  see,  Susan,”  she  said. 
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placing  her  hand  in  her  mother’s,  and  langh- 
ing  qnite  a  gaj  little  laugh. 

How  Charlotte  looked  on  this  sudden 
apparition,  I  am  qnite  at  a  loss  to  describe, 
l^e  seemed  to  be  floating  away  into  the  grey 
mist  again,  there,  perhaps,  to  view  other  land* 


marks  that  told  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
In  fact,  looking  on  the  ethereal!  sed  face  of 
Mary,  whose  smiles  lay  upon  her  countenance 
rather  than  beamed  out  of  it,  and  whose- 
smiles  werespoken rather  upon  her  lips  than 
by  them  that  was  only  natural.  Charlotte 


felt,  however,  how  necessary  it  was,  perhaps 
even  for  the  life  of  the  girl,  not  to  betray 
herself ;  and  the  thought  acted  like  an  in> 
spiration. 

"  My  dear  child,”  she  said,  with  sadden 
self-possession,  “  yon  should  not  have  come 
out  of  your  room.  Let  me  beseech  yon  to 
return  at  once.” 

Mary  shook  her  hesd  prettily,  and  sat  down. 

"  Let  me  entreat  you  I” 


“  'Will  you  come  and  gossip  with  me  a 
little  while,  then,  dear  madam  ?” 

“  Yes — I  will  1”  replied  Charlotte,  choking- 
So  Mary  turned  back,  but  before  she  had 
gone  three  paces  ker  treacherous  strength 
deserted  her.  Yon  must  help  me,”  she 
said  to  her  mother,  with  not  quite  so  gay  a. 
smile  this  time,  and  passed  her  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  dropped  her  head  upon  her 
shoulder. 


XUM 


Richard  Maberly’s  head :  he  started  np  half  ^  last  object  ia  such  circnmstances.  About 
awakened  and  staggered  down  the  road.  “  To  a  mile  beyond  the  Half-way  House  was  a 
Epping,"  he  said  to  himself ;  he  had  derived  '  place  where  post-horses  were  yet  to  be 
the  idea  from  his  dreams,  and  it  seemed  to  !  obtained ;  and  having  by  this  time  recovered 
him  a  good  idea.  It  was  probable  that  he  I  his  reflection  more  perfectly  than  since  he 
would  gather  some  information  there — from  utterly  lost  it  in  Aurelie’s  room  at  Cheyue- 
Mary,  perhaps,  who  had  always  seemed  to  walk,  he  jumped  into  a  carriage,  and  was 
know  more  of  Charles  than  anybody  else,  as  driven,  according  to  his  humour,  furiously, 
doubtless  she  did.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  Dissipated  cities  were  scarcely  awake  when 
doing  something  definite,  which  is  not  the  I  the  chaise  approached  the  village.  As  he 
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They  went  up  stairs,  Mary  was  got  into 
bed  again,  and  there  they  talked — the  mother 
never  daring  to  betray  a  single  feeling  of  her 
mother’s  heart.  Presently  Mary  dropped 
asleep,  and  Charlotte  sat  beside  her  till  it 
was  pitchy  dark,  holding  her  hand. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  what  Charlotte 
thought  during  those  hours,  and  especially 
when  the  lids  began  to  droop  over  Mary’s 
dear  brown  eyes,  or  when  at  length  they 
were  closed,  and  her  hand  fell  in  her  mother’s 
grasp.  But  the  peace  that  lay  about  her —  1 
But  the  white  light  that  shone  upon  her 
fscel 

It  was  at  this  very  time  that  Maberly  was 
wandering  before  Charlotte’s  window.  About 
the  time  he  crossed  the  river,  Charlotte  went 
away  to  bed,  leaving  her  daughter  in  a  sound 
sweet  sleep ;  and  while  he  went  staggering 
along  in  the  dark,  under  the  last  blow  from 
the  whip  of  Retribution,  Charlotte  drank  the 
last  drop  from  its  cup  of  blood  and  tears. 

The  morning  came,  klary  woke,  and 


Richard  Maberly  threw  himself  on  the  settle 
where  the  carters  drank  beer.  He  sank  te 
sleep  full  of  wild  dreams ;  Mary  rose  once 
more  with  a  deep,  deep  calm  in  her  heart. 
She  had  strength  once  more  to  go  to  the 
window,  where  she  had  stood  to  see  Charles 
march  madly  past,  where  now  the  sunshine 
1*7  out-spread  softly.  She  touched  the 
latch,  a  leaf  of  the  window  swung  back  upon 
the  vine  without,  and  the  breexes  that 
touched  her  father's  hair  with  wintry  fingers 
hung  her  cheeks  again  with  the  fruits  of 
summer.  The  vine  rustled  with  a  sad, 
solemn  sound ;  the  trees  waved  thoughtfully  ; 
white  clouds  went  up  the  sky  higher  and 
higher,  and  were  lost  in  the  all-embracing 
heavens.  Mary  sat  down,  and  looked  out 
with  wide,  bright  eyes. 

“  Our  father,”  she  said — 

The  vine  rustled  again  with  a  sad,  solemn 
sound,  the  trees  wavSd  farewell  and  another 
White  Cloud  sailed  up  the  sky  and  was  lost 
in  the  all-embracing  heavens. 

Then  the  waggoner  cracked  his  whip  over 
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iiMred  it,  he  frequently  and  impatiently 
thrust  his  head  ont  of  the  windows  without 
any  result  but  to  receive  a  quiet  reproof 
from  the  calm  that  lay  all  around.  At  length 
be  distinctly  saw  a  figure  which  added 
another  overwhelming  surprise  to  the  events 
of  these  few  hours.  The  figure  was  Charlotte 
Weirdon's;  she  it  was,  quietly  taking  a  walk. 
How  could  she  sleep !  How  much  better  to 
walk  in  the  sweet  morning  air  than  to  lie 
and  toss  and  toss,  thinking  such  melancholy 
things  t 

Assured  that  it  was  Charlotte — ^he  had 
even  passed  her  before  he  could  bring  his 
mind  to  the  fact — Maberly  shouted  to  the 
driver  to  stop.  In  another  moment,  Charlotte 
was  seated  by  Maberly’s  side ;  presently,  the 
postilion  was  ordered  to  drive  round  the 
village  by  half  an  hour's  route ;  and  then 
mutually  related  what  they  had  to  tell. 

The  first  glimmer  of  peace — such  .us  it 
was — returned  to  Richard  Maberly  when  he 
heard,  as  be  now  did,  that  Charles  was  nut 
bis  son.  **  After  all,”  he  kept  repeating, 
"  he  is  nothing  to  us — after  all,  after  all — 
nothing  to  os  but  the  scourge  in  the  hands 
of  a  merciful  Justice.  0  Charlotte,  how  j 
strange  it  is  !  and  what  a  penalty  we  have  I 
paid  I  But,  thank  Heaven,”  he  said,  as  they 
alighted  at  Mrs.  Oakle's  door,  “  at  least  half 
onr  trouble  has  ceased,  and  more  than  half 
our  punishment  has  ended :  let  us  hope  that 
it  is  soon  to  cease  altogether,  and  pa^on  to 
begin.  Aurelie  with  my  own  son,  you  know  1 
Ah  I  thank  Heaven !  But  where  is  Mary?” 

“  Let  us  go  up  and  see  her,  Richard.” 

They  went  up  softly,  Charlotte  taking  his 
hand  as  they  entered  the  room.  Mary  sat 
by  the  window,  never  stirring.  Her  eyes 
were  closed,  for  her  heart  was  still.  'The 
joined  hands  of  Richard  and  Charlotte 
clutched  with  the  same  convulsive  start.  It 
was  plain  at  a  glance.  They  looked  at  each 
other  in  an  agony  of  silence ;  and  there  they 
stood,  plainly  at  the  other  end  of  their  path 
of  roses.  I  say  no  more. 

Charles  and  Aurelie  were  never  heard  of 
again.  A  long-handed  American  man  did 
tell  me,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  of  a 
Colonel  Harper,  who  used  to  live  alone  with 
a  splendid  woman,  who  bated  him,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  used  to  say,  with  a  splendid  hate.  It 
was  at  a  log-house  in  the  depths  of  a  glorious 
grove-country  in  the  soutberu  continent. 
He  told  sad,  wild  stories  of  Colonel  Harper 


— of  adventures  romantic  and  reckless —  1 

and  of  the  woman  abandoned  and  alone  for 
months  together,  with  fifty  iniles  of  jungle 
about  her  on  every  side.  He  concluded  with 
a  melancholy  anecdote  of  a  pistol,  wadded 
with  the  heel  of  a  baby’s  shoe,  which  I 
would  rather  not  relate. 

As  for  Richard  and  Charlotte — ^by-and- 
by  they  got  very  old  and  grey;  and  he  went 
down  to  Evelyn,  and  bought  two  little  side- 
by-side  cottages  almost  in  the  shadow  of 
the  church ;  and  there  they  lived  close  neigh¬ 
bours  till  they  died. 

And  so  I  write  my  last  word  for  the 
ENOMSHWOMAn’s  DOMESTIC  Maoa/.ink. 


GRACE  RUSHTON. 

BY  SIEOGIE  MAY. 

“Reginald  Hardwicks  is  no  fitting 
husband  for  yon,  Grace  Rushton.  Would 
your  father,  who  shed  his  blood  to  uphold 
the  good  cause  against  these  men  of  this 
world,  have  tolerated  for  a  moment  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  cavalier  ?  much  less  would  he 
have  sanctioned  such  court  as  he  pays  you. 
This  acquaintance  must  cease,  my  daughter, 
and  at  onoe.” 

“  Nay,  mother,”  was  the  reply  of  a  soft 
voice,  issuing  from  lips  which,  whilst  striving 
to  appear  calm,  trembled  and  grew  pale  with 
agitation.  “  Nay,  mother.  Sir  Reginald 
Hardwioke,  although  unfortunately  belong¬ 
ing  to  those  whom  my  revered  father  could 
not  approve,  is  unlike  them.  lie  is^ — ” 

“  A  follower  and  an  imitator  of  Charles 
Stuart;  full  of  flattery  and  fins  speeches, 
which  turn  thy  head,  Grace,  and  will  end  in 
thy  ruin,"  interrupted  her  mother. 

“  Not  so,’’  was  the  warm  rejoinder,  “  he  is 

brave,  honourable,  and  noble ;  and - ” 

“  I  command  thee,  upon  pain  of  my  most 
heavy  displeasure,  to  see  or  converse  with 
him  no  more,”  again  interrupted  Mrs.  Rushton, 
“  and  here  let  thy  parleying  end.” 

“  lieginald,  what  must  I  now  do  ?  I  know' 
my  mother  too  well  to  believe  that  her 
words  were  mere  breath.  How  can  I  brave 
her  anger  by  telling  her  all  7”  was  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  Grace,  when  that  same  night  by 
stealth  she  met  her  lover. 

“  Do  not  tell  her  all  at  present ;  let  ns 
wait  awhile  and  meet  as  we  do  to-night, 
until  a  more  favourable  time  arrive  for  the 
disclosure  of  our  love.” 

“  No,  no,  Reginald ;  we  meet  to-night  for 
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the  last  time.  I  will  not,  I  dare  not,  dispute  | 
my  motlier’s  will.” 

"  Yon  think  of  me  u  she  does,  Grace ;  is  I 
this  yonr  lore — your  faith  7” 

“Yon  know  I  do  not;  yon  know  I — I  de-  | 
serve  not  the  reproach  yonr  words  imply. ; 
Bnt,  oh,  Reginald  t  think  what  a  thing  it  | 
is  to  make  light  of  the  obligation  laid  upon 
us  to  honour  and  obey  our  parents,  and 
to - " 

“  Nay,  nay,  my  lovely  Grace,  spare  me; 
yonr  lips  were  made  for  the  utterance  of 
sweeter  things  than  Puritan  homilies.” 

**We  Puritans,  Sir  Reginald,  consider 
nought  more  sweet  than  the  written  Word, 
nought  more  lovely  than  to  live  by  it. 
Sadly  and  sorely  unworthy  am  I  to  call  my¬ 
self  one  of  that  honoured  body ;  yet  will  I 
not  hear  those  with  and  for  whom  my  father 
died  scoffed  at,  even  by  yon.” 

“Forgive  me,  Grace,  dearest  and  best; 
I  will  not  again  scoff,  as  yon  call  it ;  I  will 
even  bring  myself  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
reverend  minister  who  weekly  hurls  his 
thunderbolts  at  the  heads  of  ns  poor  sinners 
of  cavaliers,  if  that  will  redeem  me  in  your 
eyes  or  give  me  favour  in  those  of  yonr 
mother,  whom  I  honour  with  all  my  heart, 
notwithstanding  her  scurry  opinion  of  me  and 
mine.  I  bnt  spoke  hastily,  because  the  fear 
of  losing  yon  is  more  than  1  can  well  endure. 
Come,  come,  forgive  me." 

And  then  followed  entreaties,  professions, 
reproaches,  flatteries — everything  which, 
uttered  by  a  handsome  and  ardent  young 
man,  could  move  a  girl  whose  own  heart 
seconded  but  too  well  all  bis  words ;  and,  ere 
they  parted,  with  fear  and  trembling,  Grace 
had  given  her  promise  to  see  him  once  more ; 
and  she  went  Imck  to  her  home  with  a  sad¬ 
dened  heart  and  an  accusing  conscience  in 
consequence. 

The  hour  of  meeting  came — “  the  last.” 
Grace  told  her  conscience  and  her  heart  to 
silence  their  warning  voice.  Rut  who  can 
say  to  transgression,  "  Thus  far  7"  Before 
two  hours  bad  passed.  Sir  Reginald  and 
Grace  stood  beneath  the  silent  night,  their 
hands  joined  together,  and  the  marriage  ring 
upon  her  finger — one  of  the  clergy  of  Sir 
Reginald's  party  being  the  priest,  the  ever 
watchful  stars  the  sole  witnesses  of  their 
marriage. 

“  Now,  come  what  will,  you  are  mine — 
my  own — whom  none  can  take  from  me,” 
was  the  fond  exclamation  of  the  new-made 


bridegroom,  when  the  words  of  the  ceremony 
were  ended,  and  he  clasped  to  his  heart  the 
shivering,  fearful  girl. 

Her  arms  clung  around  his  neck,  and 
leaning  npon  his  shoulder,  tears  and  sobs 
were  her  answer.  The  one  expressed  her 
love,  the  other  her  broken  duty. 

He  soothed  her,  dried  her  tears,  spoke  of 
their  future  of  joy ;  but,  for  all  that,  the 
new-made  wife  returned  to  her  home  with  a 
heart  strangely  more  sad  than  that  she  had 
taken  out  of  it — albeit  that  was  bnt  a  sad 
one. 

Undoubtedly  Grace  very  dearly  loved  the 
husband  she  had  taken.  He  possessed,  in¬ 
deed,  every  quality  calculated  to  attract  and 
fascinate  a  woman  of  quick  sensibilities, 
bnt  little  penetration,  and  no  suspicion.  But 
all  her  love  for  Sir  Reginald  could  not  render 
her  unconscious  of,  _or  insensible  to,  the 
wrong  she  had  committed  in  marrying  him, 
not  merely  without  her  only  parent's  advice, 
but  contrary  to  her  commands. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  held  very  simple 
and  ont-of-tbe-world  notions  upon  these 
matters.  The  written  Word  was,  “  Children 
obey  your  parents;”  and  in  this  obedience 
they  were  trained,  not  only  as  being  pleasing 
to  their  earthly  parents,  bnt  because  both 
the  exaction  and  the  rendering  of  it  were 
alike  a  duty  towards  Heaven. 

To  one  thus  trained — thus  censeientionsly 
believing — it  is  no  wonder  that,  although 
led  by  an  ardent  passion,  and  a  strong  and 
unexpected  temptation  to  transgress  herfilial 
duty,  Grace  should,  whilst  fondly  loving, 
suffer  deeply  from  the  conscieusness  of  her 
disobedience. 

She  dared  scarcely  hope  for  a  happy  issue 
of  her  strangely  contracted  marriage,  upon 
which  she  did  not  even  venture  to  ask  the 
blessing  of  Heaven.  She  dreaded  the  time 
when  it  must  be  revealed  to  her  mother ; 
and  trembled  lest,  after  all,  she  should  not 
find  in  her  husband  an  equivalent  for  the 
mother  and  friends  she  must  eventually 
I  forfeit  for  his  sake. 

'  These  gay  and  worldly  cavaliers,  who  con¬ 
sidered  nothing  sacred  except  their  faith  to 
their  sovereign — should  it  r^ly  be  that  Sir 
Reginald  were  like  the  rest,  what  would  be 
her  fate?  Then  she  chid  her  misgivings, 
and  told  herself  that  Ae  was  the  one  true  and 
noble  amidst  a  thousand  false  ones. 

By  stealth  she  met  him.  Frequent  at  first 
and  ardent  were  these  dearly-bought  meet- 
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infs.  He  wm  ever  «w»iting  her,  ever  im¬ 
patient  and  fond;  upbraiding  her  slewneaa 
to  come  and  her  haste  to  depart.  Then  it 
came  to  happen  that  she  was  sometimes  first 
Bt  the  trysting  place ;  and  vrhen  she  wished 
to  go  he  did  not  detain  her.  Then  his  ap¬ 
pointed  times  became  fewer,  until  he  ceased 
to  solicit  meetings,  and  it  was  she  who  had 
to  saj,  “  When  next  ?"  and  then  short,  cold 
interviews,  and  then — and  t/ien — 

Oh,  how  long  she  waited  and  watched,  and 
hoped,  and  despaired,  and  wept  that  dreary 
night  I  And  the  stars  alone  looked  down 
upon  her  vigils — those  eternal  witnesses 
of  her  marriage  vow — and  the  wind  crept 
through  the  trees  and  moaned  as  it  passed 
her;  and  her  limbs  shivered  and  shook  in 
the  night  air,  but  they  were  not  so  cold  as 
her  hopes,  not  so  trembling  as  her  heart ! 

Two  hours  passed,  and  he  came  not.  Then 
she  went  home  and  crept  up  to  her  room,  and 
fall  shivering  and  sobbing  upon  her  bed — 
Oh  1  husband,  husband 

She  had  nowhere  to  carry  her  sorrows,  no 
mother,  no  friend  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  So 
she  bowed  her  head  and  shut  it  up  alone  in 
her  own  heart. 

A  letter  came  to  Grace.  It  was  delivered 
hy  a  page  a  few  days  later  as  she  walked 
alone  near  the  place  where  she  had  so  often 
seen  Atm;  it  restored  to  her  life  and  joy. 

Their  marriage  bad  taken  place  shortly 
before  the  return  of  the  king ;  and  now  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  sovereign  had 
rewarded  the  fidelity  of  Sir  lieginald’s  father 
hy  the  bestowal  of  wealth  and  honours  upon 
the  son ;  and  Sir  Reginald's  duty  to  bis  king, 
he  said,  had  compelled  him  to  set  out  for 
court  upon  the  very  day  he  should  have  met 
his  wife.  After  paying  bis  duty  there  he 
would  go  to  his  new  home — the  address  of 
which  he  gave — and  as  soon  as  possible 
he  would  return  and  claim  Grace.  Mean¬ 
while  silence  and  confidence  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  her. 

0  joy  1  but  it  had  still  a  thorn.  All  must, 
then,  soon  be  revealed,  and  in  gaining  a 
husband  she  would  lose  a  mother. 

Before  long,  however,  a  new  anxiety  arose. 
Sickness  fell  upon  Mrs.  Rush  ton;  and  in 
watching  over  her,  Grace  forgot  to  remark 
the  long  silence  of  Sir  Reginald. 

It  was  not  until  the  grave  closed  over  her 
beloved  mother,  and  in  her  desolation  Grace 
looked  round  for  some  one  to  comfort  her — 
for  Aim — that  she  began  to  entertain  a  dread 


of  what  this  long  absence  might  portend. 
Sir  Reginald’s  heme  was  now  far  from  hers, 
and  but  little  news  could  travel  thither; 
so  she  had  heard  nothing  from  him  in  any 
way  since  the  note  upon  which  her  heart  had 
sustained  itself  through  noany  a  dreary  week 
of  trial.  Now,  however,  that  she  had  time 
to  reflect,  she  became  terrified.  She  resolved 
at  once  to  seek  herhusbdnd  in  his  own  home, 
and  to  discover  the  cause  of  his  strange 
conduct. 

Accompanied  only  by  an  old  servant,  she 
set  out,  and  to  him  ^e  did  not  disclose  more 
of  her  purpose  than  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  It  was  a  long  and  anxious  journey, 
and  she  had  scarcely  even  hope  to  support 
her'as  she  went.  Upon  the  fourth  day  she 
rested  at  a  little  town  four  or  five  miles  from 
his  residence. 

*  Mistress  Grace,  I  have  heard  news  of 
one  who  was  once  an  occasional  guest  at  your 
departed  and  honoured  mother’s  table,”  said 
her  attendant  the  following  morning,  as 
Grace  sat  at  breakfast.  "  Did  yon  know  he 
lived  hereabouts 

"  Yes,  I  knew  his  home  was  here ;  what 
of  him,  Binyon  ?"  she  said. 

**  One  of  his  people  was  here  last  night, 
and  spoke  much  of  bis  master’s  fine  doings, 
and  of  the  great  preparations  making  at  the 
Manor  House  for  the  reception  of  the  bride 
he  intends  shortly  to  bring  there.” 

"  Ah,”  thought  Grace  "  then  he  is  true ; 
he  meant  to  fetch  me,  had  I  had  a  little  more 
patience.”  Deceitful  hope  1  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  the  bright  bubble  melted  into  air ! 

"  The  lady  is  one  of  the  fairest  damsels 
that  flutter  in  the  court  of  the  new  king — 
so  the  serving-man  says,”  added  Binyon,  "  by 
name.  Lady  Margaret  Pearson.” 

He  added  much  more  while  she  ate,  or 
seemed  to  eat,  her  breakfast ;  but  Grace  heard 
never  a  syllable  after  the  name  of  the  lady. 
As  soon  as  she  rose  from  table,  she  told  him 
as  quietly  as  she  could  that  the  object  of 
her  journey  was  business  with  Sir  Reginald, 
and  that  she  would  proceed  with  it  at  once. 
Until  now,  Binyon  had  been  ignorant  of  her 
precise  destination ;  she  had  told  him  merely 
that  she  bad  afiairs  of  importance  with  a 
friend,  and  bad  refused  to  understand  his 
many  hints  for  more  precise  information. 
She  felt  glad  now  of  her  reserve;  and 
although,  with  the  liberty  of  an  old  and 
privileged  servant,  she  was  plainly  ques¬ 
tioned,  she  refused  to  depart  from  it. 
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Grace  conld  scarcely  believe  the  news  she 
had  heard — she  woM  not  believe  it.  Yet 
if  it  thould  prove  true — sorely  when  he  taw 
her,  some  remaining  spark  of  love,  of  honour, 
or  of  shame  would  prevent  his  abandonment 
of  her. 

When  the  reached  Hardwicke  Manor,  bad 
not  one  idea  so  completely  absorbed  all  her 
perceptions,  she  would  have  felt  frightened 
at  everything  that  met  her.  The  number  of 
lacqueys  and  serving-men,  the  stately  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  place;  the  bold  stare,  half  conde¬ 
scending,  half  curious,  of  the  porter  who 
received  her  inquiry  for  Sir  Reginald ;  the 
tone  of  superciliousness  with  which  he 
handed  her  over  to  a  youth  whose  scarcely 
veiled  impertinence  made  Binyon’s  fingers 
tingle  to  box  his  ears;  all  were  unnoticed 
and  unperceived. 

Grace  was  ushered  into  a  large  oak-fur¬ 
nished  library,  and  waited,  it  seemed  to  her  an 
hour,  although  it  was  not  in  reality  ten 
minutes,  before  the  door  opened  and  Sir  Re¬ 
ginald  entered.  At  sight  of  him,  all  past 
neglect,  all  distrust,  all  anger  were  forgotten, 
and  she  arose  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms. 
But  the  moment  he  recognised  her,  the  smile 
with  which  he  bad  entered  vanished;  and  he 
stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  look 
of  such  evident  chagrin,  disappointment,  and 
embarrassment,  that  Grace  was  checked. 
Her  heart  beat  until  it  almost  stopped  her 
breath ;  voice  or  words  in  which  to  address 
him  she  had  none.  Her  husband  so  long 
wept  for,  the  moment  so  long  expected, 
were  here ;  but  how  different  was  the  reality 
to  her  hopes  1 

I  suppose  she  was  only  as  foolish  as  other 
women  when  she  felt  as  if  the  glory  had 
departed  from  the  earth ;  and  that,  like  the 
di^hter  of  Eli,  uttering  that  one  word 
“  Ichabod,”  she  desired  to  bow  her  head  and 
die.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  until 
she  sat  down  again  in  her  chair  and  began  to 
sob ;  and  then,  still  keeping  at  a  distance. 
Sir  Reginald  spoke. 

**!  grieve  to  see  you  thus  distressed. 
Mistress  Grace.  Surely  it  is  no  misfortune 
that  brings  yon  here  ?  if  so - ’’ 

“  Sir  Ifeginald,  is  it  true  that  yon  are 
about  to  marry  another  woman,  when  I,  your 
true  and  most  loving  wife,  stand  before  you  7” 

“  How  can  I  at  once  answer  so  great  a 
question  and  so  grave  a  charge  as  your  words 
imply?  Yon  have  so  taken  me  at  unawares 
by  this  visit,  which,  although  my  poor  roof 


is  at  all  times  honoured  by  a  lady’s  presence, 
I  had  rather  had  not  been  unannounced — 

that— in  short,  that - She  waited  for 

more,  but  it  did  not  come ;  and  then,  gaining 
strength  from  bis  coolness,  she  again  asked — 

"Tell  me  plainly.  Sir  Reginald,  is  the 
report  of  your  marriage,  which  I  heaid  on  my 
way  hither,  true  or  false  ?  If  false,  tell  me 
so,  1  beseech  you,  and  deliver  me  from  this 
state  of  torture ;  if  true,  although  I  will  not 
longer  trouble  with  my  presence  one  who  has 
forgotten  to  care  for  me,  I  will  not  suffer 
another  woman  to  be  lured,  under  the  honour¬ 
able  name  of  marriage,  into  a  position  of 
degradation." 

She  was  standing  now,  looking  with  tearless 
eyes  into  his  face,  and  speaking  with  unfalter¬ 
ing  voice. 

“  You  talk  too  freely.  Mistress  Rnshton. 
It  is  time  for  me  to  tell  yon  plainly,  since 
yon  loill  not  learn  it  'from  my  past  silence, 
that  although  I  shall  always  remember  yon 
with  kindness,  a  young  man’s  amours  cannot 
last  for  ever;  and  I  feel  now  inclined  to 
settle  down  into  wedded  life.  If  I  can  do 
you  any  kindness,  I  am  at  your  service ;  but 
for  the  rest,  let  the  past  be  past.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  mutt  be." 

"  I  am  your  wije,  Sir  Reginald !"  was  the 
half  indignant,  half  terrified  answer  of  Grace. 

"  Nonsense,  mistress ;  a  mere  form  to 
satisfy  your  pretty  Puritan  prejudices.  You 
are  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  anything  of  the  kind. 
In  a  few  days  I  shall  wed  a  lady  in  every  way 
fitted  for  me ;  and  I  wish,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  make  yon  understand  our  relative  posi¬ 
tions.  Take  my  advice,  my  fair  mistress ; 
return  to  your  mother,  from  whose  watch¬ 
fulness  I  should  now  marvel  at  your  escape, 
did  I  not  know  from  pleasant  experience 
your  skill  in  cheating  her  prying  eyes.  Keep 
your  own  counsel,  become  wise,  and  marry, 
as  I  do.” 

No  answer  found  Grace,  now,  from  indig¬ 
nant  anger.  She  rose,  saying,  "Farewell, 
Sir  Reginald;  may  all  the  happiness  yon 
deierve  attend  your  union,"  and  walked  out 
of  the  room  and  the  house. 

For  awhile  every  feeling  was  lost  in 
indignation.  Grace  believed  that  she  no 
longer  retained  the  slightest  tenderness  for 
one  who  had  so  cruelly  insulted  and  out¬ 
raged  every  womanly  feeling  she  possessed. 

She  returned  to  her  lonely  home,  and, 
since  she  was  utterly  powerless  to  prove  it, 
preserved  the  secret  of  her  marriage.  She 
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tried  to  for^t  all  the  past,  ezeept  contempt  < 
for  Sir  Reginald  and  repentance  for  her 
filial  disobedience.  The  latter  deeplj  and  ' 
bitterljr  enough  was  fulfilled;  but  a  few  ' 
weeks  serred  to  convince  her  that  she  could 
not  at  once  become  so  indifferent  to  Sir 
Reginald  as  she  desired — unworthj  as  he 
was.  With  the  memoir  of  his  ^eness, 
mingled  ever  that  of  the  time  when  she  be- 
liev^  him  to  be  evervthing  that  a  woman 
always  imagines  the  man  she  loves  to  be. 
In  vain  she  told  herself  she  ought  not  to 
weep  for  his  loss — she  could  not  help  but 
weep  over  the  destruction  of  all  her  hopes, 
the  waste  of  all  her  ailections,  the  discovery  ! 
that  the  world  was  not  full  of  honour, 
and  truth,  and  love,  and  the  cases  of  villany 
ezceptional,  as  she  had  dreamed. 

It  was  about  six  years  after  these  events, 
that  Grace,  in  company  with  other  Puritan 
friends,  embarked  for  New  England.  She 
had  long  growu  weary  of  the  Old  World 
and  its  ways,  and  fondly  hoped  to  find  a  i 
haven  of  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  pilgrims. 
There  she  hoped  life  would  bloom  afresh  for 
her;  for,  although  of  her  former  feelings  to¬ 
wards  Sir  Reginald  there  remained  neither 
anger  nor  tenderness,  nothing  remained  be¬ 
hind  but  a  wilderness,  in  which,  so  long  as  she  { 
lived  amidst  old  associations,  it  seemed  aa  if  j 
no  new  affections  could  spring  up.  : 


such  need  as  your  words  imply?"  inquired 
Grace. 

"  Shortly,  thus.  Sir  Reginald’s  life  of  dia- 
sipation  and  folly  has  ruined  and  lost  a  fine 
estate  and  a  finer  constitution.  With  shat¬ 
tered  health,  a  widower,  and  a  beggar,  he 
thought  to  hide  here,  himself  and  his  two 
children,  from  bis  former  associates.  These 
people  are  not  meet  comforters  to  each  other 
in  adversity.  I  found  him  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  a  state  of  great  wretchedness,  and  from 
having  known  him  in  former  times,  felt  to¬ 
wards  him  a  special  interest.  Before  he 
died  he  entreated  me  to  care  for  his  children. 
He  mentioned  your  name  too,  Grace,  in  some 
mysf^rions  terms  of  remorse,  imploring  me 
to  convey  to  yon  his  dying  petition  for  your 
pardon.” 

In  reply,  Grace  for  the  first  time  unfolded 
the  history  of  her  disobedience  and  of  its 
consequent  punishment. 

**  In  all  this,  Grace,  I  see  most  plainly  the 
retributive  justice,  as  well  as  the  merciful 
direction,  of  an  all-wise  Providence  towards 
yon  both,”  was  her  uncle's  remark  thereupon. 
”  Praise  Him  that  He  is  merciful  as  well  as 
just.” 


**  Grace  Rushtun,  I  have  brought  you  home 
a  charge.  These  two  children  are  orphans, 
and  destitute,  which  will  insure  your  kindly 
welcome  to  them.  They  are  also  the  daughters 
of  one  who,  long  ago,  in  the  days  when  thy 
choice,  Grace,  halted  between  the  world  and 
‘  the  better  part,’  was  one  of  thy  companions  i 
— I  mean  Sir  Reginald  Hardwicke.  The 
speaker  was  the  uncle  of  Grace,  the  period 
about  three  years  after  her  settlement  in 
America. 

Grace  would  scarcely  have  been  a  woman 
had  she  felt  no  emotion  at  the  name.  She 
tamed  towards  the  two  beautiful  little  girls 
who  stood  beside  her  uncle  with  a  feeling  of 
more  than  usual  interest,  and,  embracing 
them,  professed  her  willingness  to  do  for  them 
whatever  they  might  require. 

“Niece,  they  require  overythwg,”  said 
Mr.  Rushton,  when  they  were  alone ;  “the 
life  of  a  man  who  met  death  with  suck  fear  1 
as  did  Sir  Reginald,  bodes  but  little  good  ! 
for  these  poor  habes.”  j 

“  But  how  came  be  or  they  here,  and  in  ' 


Twenty  years  later  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Reginald  Hardwicke  smoothed  the  dying 
pillow  and  closed  the  eyes  of  Grace  Rushton ; 
and  they  mourned  over  her  grave  as  meat 
dutiful  and  loving  daughters  mourn  for  a 
fond  and  faithful  parent. 
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In  1749,  that  year  so  signalised  by  the 
birth  of  Goethe,  Elizabeth  ^limiibling,  the 
wife  of  a  poor  music  teacher  in  Cassel,  died 
in  childbirth,  leaving  her  husband  a  sickly 
infant,  the  child  of  bis  old  age.  Contrary  to 
all  expectations,  the  little  creature  struggled 
through  its  early  infancy,  almost  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  her  remaining  parent,  whose 
paternal  feelings  were  deadened  by  poverty, 
and  the  reflection  that  this  little  worthless 
life  had  been  purchased  by  that  of  his 
beloved  companion.  As  her  father  was  too 
poor  to  command  attendance  of  any  kind, 
the  neglected  child  passed  the  long  hours  of 
his  absence  in  perfect  solitude,  locked  in  an 
almost  unfurnished  apartment,  and  her  poor 
little  feet  fastened  to  a  great  chair.  One 
evening,  just  after  she  had  completed  her 
fourth  year,  as  Schmiihling  was  returning. 
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weary  and  heavy  of  heart,  to  his  hnmble  ] 
abode,  his  step  was  arrested  on  the  stairs  by 
the  sound  of  a  scale  in  mnsic  distinctly  and 
perfectly  played,  proceeding  from  the  prison* 
room  of  his  little  ailing  danghter. 

He  listened  again.  Yea  1  he  was  not 
mistaken — ^he  had  the  key  of  the  door — no 
one  could  be  there  bnt  the  sickly  child, 
whose  existence  he  had  felt  to  be  so  sore  a 
burden.  A  new  happiness,  that  of  a  father’s 
pride  and  joy,  visited  the  desolate  heart  of 
the  poor  old  man,  and  entering  softly,  he 
found  that  the  little  Elizabeth  had  managed 
to  reach  an  old  violin,  whence  she  drew  the 
sounds  which  had  so  unexpectedly  greeted 
her  father’s  ears. 

Now  began  a  new  life  for  these  two  human 
beings — a  life  of  happy  companionship.  It 
would  have  been  a  fine  study  for  a  painter 
to  watch  the  young  mnsician,  still  almost  an 
infant,  propped  up  on  her  high  chair ;  her 
features,  to  which  even  the  common  beauty 
of  childhood  had  been  denied,  lighted  up 
with  the  spirit  of  harmony,  as  the  violin 
obeyed  the  little  trembling  fingers,  and  sent 
forth  its  sweetest  sounds ;  close  by,  on  the 
only  other  seat  the  room  could  boast,  sat  the 
now  happy  father,  urging  on  and  encouraging 
the  little  one,  at  a  very  difficult  passage  pro- 
ducisg  from  his  capacious  pocket  a  rosy- 
cheeked  apple,  a  rare  dainty  for  Elizabeth, 
with  which  her  exertions  were  to  be  rewarded. 

After  a  short  time,  under  the  high  patronage 
of  the  child's  godfather,  a  rich  tailor,  and 
the  sacristan,  Schmiihling  and  his  danghter 
gave  little  concerts  at  the  houses  of  their 
neighbours,  an  employment  at  once  pleasant 
and  profitable.  They  were  enabled  to  make 
two  additions  to  their  household — a  servant 
and  a  large  dog ;  both  accompanied  them  on 
their  musical  expeditions.  The  little  pro¬ 
cession  always  delighted  Elizabeth;  as  her 
weak  limbs  would  not  support  her  weight, 
she  was  carried  by  her  father ;  then  came  the 
maid-servant  carrying  the  violin,  and  lastly, 
the  dog,  who  was  entrusted  with  a  little 
basket  filled  with  violin  strings,  Ac.  Some¬ 
times  their  auditors  required  ballads,  or 
country  songs,  and  then  the  servant  joined 
her  rustic  voice ;  bnt  this  always  displeased 
the  old  man,  who  was  nevertheless  compelled 
to  obey  the  wishes  of  his  audience. 

Gradually, however,  Elizabeth’s  fame  spread 
among  the  richer  citizens,  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  tradesmen  were  opened  to  the  child- 
musieian,  and  at  length  a  rich  merchant,  who  j 


was  going  to  the  great  fair  at  Frankfort, 
offered  to  convey  Schinahliag  and  his  daughter 
there.  The  poor  child,  then  hardly  eight 
years  old,  could  scarcely  bear  the  jolting  of 
the  carrier’s  waggon  in  which  she  travelled, 
but  she  rested  her  aching  head  on  her  father’s 
shoulder,  and  although  her  limbs  were  nearly 
frozen  with  the  cold,  he  kept  her  hands  warm 
by  placing  them  under  his  coat  upon  his 
heart.  But  her  cold  and  weariness  were  for¬ 
gotten  completely  when  her  father  at  length 
showed  Elizabeth  the  city  of  Frankfort — 
then  full  of  the  life  and  bustle  of  the  great 
fair — and  told  her  that  there  she  would  play 
before  the  rich  and  great,  and  earn  not  only 
money  hut  fame. 

Schmiihling  and  his  danghter  lived  for 
two  ye:irs  at  Frankfort,  succeeding  so  well  as 
to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances,  while 
every  day  seemed  to  .develop  the  wonderful 
powers  of  the  child;  her  health,  too,  im¬ 
proved,  and  she  could  walk,  though  with 
difficulty.  The  old  man,  whom  poverty  had 
bound  for  so  many  years  to  Cassel,  loved  a 
wandering  life,  and  went  from  Frankfort  to 
Vienna,  where  his  success  prompted  him  to 
take  what  was  then  an  arduous  journey,  and 
the  little  German  child  appeared  in  London 
in  1760.  Bnt  here  she  was  not  well  received; 
her  extreme  plainness,  the  awkwardness  of 
her  movements,  and  the  frightful  grimaces 
she  made  while  playing,  gave  a  most  un¬ 
favourable  impression.  The  disappointed 
father  prepared  to  leave  England  as  quickly 
as  possible;  but  one  of  the  first  singers  of  the 
day  had  made  an  important  discovery,  that 
Nature  had  given  iTizabeth  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  voice.  She  urged  Schmiihling  no 
longer  to  waste  the  powers  of  the  child  on 
violin  playing,  bnt  to  return  to  Germany 
with  all  speed,  and  place  her  under  the  care 
of  the  best  masters;  and  this  counsel,  backed 
by  funds  for  the  purpose,  was  followed. 

The  old  Capellmeister  at  Leipsic,  Father 
Hiller,  as  he  was  always  called,  heard  Eliza¬ 
beth  Schmahling  sing,  and,  struck  with  her 
wonderful  but  ill-cultivated  powers,  adopted 
the  young  singer  rather  as  his  daughter  than 
his  pupil.  Hiller  was  one  of  the  first 
musicians  of  his  age,  and  eminently  qualified 
to  fulfil  the  charge  he  had  undertaken. 
Elizabeth  now  entered  with  heart  and  soul 
upon  her  musical  education,  which  proceeded 
as  an  education  seldom  does ;  the  master  un¬ 
wearied  in  his  teaching,  the  scholar  never 
satisfied  with  learning. 
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He  told  her  thet  she  had  not  the  beauty 
nor  grace  eo  necessary  for  the  theatre,  but 
that  her  education  must  prepare  her  for  the 
envied  post  of  private  singer  to  the  king. 

Hiller  bad  the  satisfaction  of  watching  his 
pnpil's  dawning  fame.  The  first  token  of 
princely  favour  she  received  was  a  summons 
from  the  director  of  the  royal  private  theatre 
at  Dresden ;  for  the  Electress  Dowager,  Marie 
Antonie,  had  heard  of  the  rising  star,  and 
wished  to  judge  of  her  merits  herself.  Hasse’s 
fine  opera  of  "  Semiramis”  was  chosen,  and 
the  principal  part  assigned  to  Elizabeth. 

Father  Hiller  was  almost  in  an  agony  of 
fear.  “  My  child  1”  he  exclaimed,  “  it  will 
never  do ;  you  cannot,  yon  must  not  be  a 
qneen ;  everyone  will  laugh  at  ns  both.” 

Elizabeth  herself  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  affair.  She  says : — “  I  suffered  patiently 
all  that  they  liked  to  do  with  me.  They 
painted  my  face  red  and  white,  and  put  a  great 
patch  on  my  chin.  As  this  operation  was 
being  performed,  in  came  the  director,  who, 
1  saw,  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  my 
Appearance.  He  said  he  was  commissioned 
to  conduct  me  to  her  Highness,  who  wished 
to  see  me  before  1  went  upon  the  stage.  I 
hastily  threw  my  purple  mantle  round  me, 
stnd  followed  the  director  through  some  dark 
passages  to  a  little  cabinet  bung  with 
crimson  velvet.  Here  stood  the  electress, 
and  behind  her  some  young  ladies,  who 
looked  anxiously  at  me  as  I  stood  in  my 
splendour,  like  a  doll  under  a  Christmas  tree. 
I  held  my  sceptre  behind  me,  to  hide  my 
red,  coarse  arms.  *  What  have  you  there  at 
your  back  f  asked  the  royal  lady.  At  this 
question  I  produced  my  sceptre,  and  in  doing 
so  unfortunately  bit  the  director  a  violent 
blow  on  the  nose,  which  made  it  bleed. 
'  Yon  mnst  not  carry  your  sceptre  so,'  said 
her  Serene  Highness  with  an  involuntary 
•mile ;  'it  should  always  be  held  before  you ; 
but  1  would  advise  you  to  lay  it  down — a 
qneen  does  not  always  carry  her  sceptre.’ 
After  this  little  lecture  I  had  permission  to 
leave,  which,  yon  may  be  sure,  I  did  very 
meekly.  As  soon  as  I  reached  the  stage, 
the  instruments  struck  up,  and  I  had  to  com¬ 
mence  my  recitative  immediately;  so  that, 
fortunately  for  me,  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  music.  I  forgot  my  false  hair,  my 
crown,  my  purple  mantle,  and  crimson  velvet 
train,  tbU  I  was  Queen  Semiramis,  and  only 
remembered  that  1  was  a  singer.” 

A  few  months  after  this  adventure. 


Frederick  the  Great  was  told  of  the  young 
German  singer,  and  comnunded  that  she 
should  be  brought  before  him.  She  wu 
conducted  into  that  famous  little  conoerU 
room  at  Sans  Souci,  where  Frederick  was 
,  lying,  in  ill-health  and  out  of  humour,  on  a 
i  sofa.  He  asked  her,  roughly,  *'  They  tell  me 
I  yon  can  sing ;  is  it  true 
■  “  If  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  can  try." 

“  Very  well,  then,  sing." 

When  Elizabeth  had  finished  the  piece 
assigned  her,  the  king,  without  any  token 
either  of  satisfaction  or  displeasure,  took  np  a 
music-sheet  containing  a  very  difficult  bravura 
of  Graun,  which  he  knew  she  could  never  have 
seen.  “  Sing  this,  if  yon  can,”  again  com¬ 
manded  the  imperious  monarch.  The  young 
singer  obeyed,  and  then  withdrew,  the  king 
only  renuurking,  “  Yes,  you  can  sing."  But 
this  interview  decided  Elizabeth’s  fate.  A 
proposal  was  made  to  her  to  become  the 
I  king’s  private  singer,  with  an  annuity  of 
I  three  thousand  dollars  secured  to  her  for  life. 

In  1772,  Elizabeth’s  evil  fate  brought  her 
I  into  contact  with  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
;  and  unprincipled  men  of  his  time,  Mara,  the 
violoncellist  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  In 
I  vain  did  her  friends  warn  her;  in  vain  were 
I  anonymous  letters  sent  from  every  part  to 
I  expose  the  true  character  of  her  pretended 
.  lover ;  she  listened  only  to  the  protestations 
of  her  handsome  Jiancf.  On  her  twenty- 
j  fourth  birthday  Elizabeth  laid  a  petition  for 
I  the  royal  assent  to  her  marriage  before 
'  Frederick.  The  answer,  which  she  found 
I  written  in  pencil  upon  the  margin,  was  more 
I  characteristic  than  courteous;  it  was — “You 
are  a  fool,  and  must  be  more  reasonable. 
You  shall  not  make  that  fellow  your  hus¬ 
band.”  After  repeated  entreaties,  and  the 
delay  of  half  a  year,  Frederick  was  brought 
to  give  a  most  unwilling  permission.  'The 
I  marriage  was  solemnised ;  and  now,  in  the 
midst  of  her  success  and  honour,  began  the 
secret  sorrows  and  shame  of  the  unhappy 
Elisabeth  Mara. 

She  soon  discovered  how  fatal  a  step  she 
had  taken ;  her  husband  lavished  her  earnings 
on  the  lowest,  both  of  his  sex  and  her  own ; 
he  was  almost  always  in  a  disgraceful  state  of 
intoxication ;  and,  not  content  with  heaping 
every  neglect  on  his  patient  wife,  he  openly 
reproached  her  with  her  want  of  beauty. 

Now,  too,  she  began  to  experience  that 
her  position  at  conrt  was  only  a  gilded 
slavery;  for  the  king, who  hated  the  worth- 
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leu  husband,  made  the  innocent  wife  feel 
his  anger.  A  request  she  made  to  be  al¬ 
lowed,  on  account  of  her  health,  to  visit  the 
Bohemian  baths,  was  refused;  and  on  the 
edge  of  a  petition  her  husband  compelled 
her  to  present  for  leave  to  accompany  him 
on  a  tour,  she  found  written  in  pencil  by  the 
king:  “Let  him  go,  but  you  shall  re¬ 
main.” 

Mara  was  furious  against  the  king,  and 
behaved  most  brutally  to  his  wife,  who  per¬ 
suaded  him  in  vain  to  keep  a  prudent  silence; 
he  complained  loudly  of  Frederick’s  tyranny, 
and  even  wrote  ridiculous  pamphlets  upon 
his  wrongs. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  miserable  period 
of  Madame  Mara’s  unhappy  married  life. 
The  king  showed  bis  displeasure  openly 
against  her,  and  she  shared  the  odium  with 
which  her  husband  was  universally  regarded  ; 
anxiety,  grief,  and  distress  threw  her  into  a 
dangerous  fever.  Just  at  this  juncture, 
the  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia,  a  great 
admirer,  almost  a  worshipper,  of  the  “  Co¬ 
lossus  of  the  century,”  as  he  styled  Frederick, 
arrived  at  Berlin.  Amongst  the  festivities 
arranged  for  the  occasion  was  a  great  opera, 
by  Tomelli,  in  which  Madame  Mara  was  to 
sing  the  principal  part.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  performed,  it 
was  announced  that  ilara  was  very  ill.  The 
king  sent  her  a  message,  to  the  effect  that 
she  could  be  well  if  she  pleased,  and  it  was 
bis  pleasure  that  she  should  be.  She  re¬ 
turned  a  respectful  answer,  saying  that  she 
was  really  very  ill.  All  Berlin  was  in  com¬ 
motion,  and  eagerly  watched  the  result  of  a 
battle  between  Frederick  the  Great  and 
his  first  singer.  No  other  entertainment 
was  arranged  for  the  evening ;  the  king 
commanded  the  preparations  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Evening  approached;  the  director, 
in  despair,  hastily  donned  his  court-dress, 
and  repaired  to  the  king,  to  whom  he 
represented  that  he  had  seen  Mara;  that 
she  was  really  ill,  and  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  leave  her  bed.  Frederick,  who 
either  really  thought,  or  affected  to  believe, 
the  indisposition  feigned,  merely  said,  “  Do 
not  disturb  yourself,  she  will  be  present;” 
and,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  one  of  the  royal 
carriages,  accompanied  by  eight  dragoons, 
stopped  before  Madame  Mara’s  door,  and  the 
ofScer  announced  to  the  terrified  servants 
that  he  had  orders  to  bring  their  sick 
mistress  by  force  to  the  theatre.  We  will 


detail  the  story  in  Madame  Mara’s  own  words- 
to  Goethe.  She  says — 

“  I  rose  from  my  sick  bed,  and  dressed, 
with  the  soldiers  standing  at  the  door  of  my 
apartment.  HI  as  I  was,  only  thoughts  of  the 
direst  revenge  filled  my  soul.  As  I  placed 
the  dagger  of  Armida  in  my  girdle,  I  wished 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  slay  my  pitiless 
tyrant  with  it.  *  Yes,’  I  said  ts  myself,  as 
the  heavy  diadem  was  pressed  on  my  poor 
I  aching  head,  ‘yes,  I  will  obey  the  tyrant;  I 
I  will  sing,  but  in  such  accents  as  he  has  never 
heard  before ;  he  shall  listen  to  the  terrible 
reproaches  I  dare  not  utter  in  words.’  In 
this  mood  I  went  to  the  opera ;  the  common 
people  showed  their  sympathy,  when  they 
saw  my  guard  of  dragoons,  my  face  wet  with 
tears,  and  wan  with  sickness.  Some  even 
rushed  forward  to  rescue  me,  but  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  soldiers.  The  officer  had 
orders  to  accompany  ifle  to  the  side-scene, 
and  stand  there  until  I  was  called  upon  the 
stage  to  sing  my  part.  I  felt  sick  unto  death 
as  I  stood  waiting,  and  my  physician,  who 
accompanied  me,  has  since  said  that  he  feared 
the  worst.  1  looked  on  the  stage  once,  as 
the  ballet  dancers  swept  past ;  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  they  were  dancing  on  my  grave. 
Now,  I  bad  to  appear ;  I  sang  the  bravura 
in  a  weak,  trembling  voice ;  but  I  felt  very 
much  vexed  that  1  could  only  sing  so  feebly, 
for  ambition  awoke  in  me.  When,  in  the 
second  act,  I  had  to  sing  the  *  Mi  serame,’ 
I  poured  out  the  whole  sorrow  and  oppression 
of  my  heart.  1  glanced  at  the  king,  and 
my  looks  and  tones  said,  ‘Tyrant,  I  am 
here  to  obey  your  will,  but  you  shall  listen 
only  to  the  voice  of  my  agony.*  As  the 
last  piteous  tones  died  on  my  lips,  I  looked 
round;  all  was  still  as  death.  Not  a  sound 
escaped  the  audience ;  they  seemed  as  if  they 
were  witnessing  some  execution.  1  saw  my 
i  power,  even  in  my  weakness;  this  gave  me 
strength :  I  felt  my  illness  yield  for  the  time  to 
the  power  of  melody  within  me.  Vanity,  too, 
came  to  my  assistance ;  she  whispered  that 
it  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace  if  I  allowed  the 
grand  duke,  who  bad  heard  of  my  fame  in 
a  foreign  land,  to  suppose  that  I  was  not 
equal  to  my  renown.  Then  came  that  mag¬ 
nificent  duet,’  in  which  I  had  to  address 
IlmaUio,  ‘  Dove  corri,  0  Rinaldo and  then 
1  raised  my  voice,  but  did  not  pot  forth  all 
my  power  until  I  bad  to  sing  these  burning 
words,  ‘Vivi  felice?  Indeguc,  perfido, 
traditore  1’  My  audience  seemed  over- 
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powered ;  the  grand  duke  leaned  over  his  | 
hox,  and  testified  his  delight  in  the  most  i 
Orident  manner.  For  some  moments  after  I 
I  had  finished,  there  was  a  breathless  silence, 
and  then  came  the  full  thunder  of  applause. 

I  was  sent  for  to  appear  again,  and  receire 
the  plaudits;  but  no  sooner  had  1  got  behind 
the  scenes  than  I  fell  into  a  fainting  fit.  I 
was  carried  home,  and  for  many  days  my  life 
was  despaired  of.” 

Such  was  Madame  Mara's  account  of  this 
singtilar  act  of  despotism,  one  worthy  of  | 
Nero  himself.  “  The  Colossus  of  the  age” 
certainly  behaved  like  a  petty  tyrant  to  his 
principal  singer.  In  vain  she  pleaded  ill 
health,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  resign 
her  honourable  post ;  the  answer  was  always  I 
the  same — “You  are  to  remain  here.”  At 
length,  urged  by  her  husband,  and  heart-sick 
of  her  slavery,  she  attempted  to  fly  with  him  ; 
but  the  fugitives  were  discovered,  and 
brought  back  as  state  prisoners. 

Frederick,  who  desired  nothing  more  than 
praise  from  the  French  press,  had  been  rather 
mortified  at  the  view  taken  by  the  Parisian 
jounuls  of  his  barbarous  violation  of  Mara’s 
sick-room;  they  expressed,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  deepest  indignation  at  his  conduct, 
and  the  most  heartfelt  pity  for  the  sufferer. 
The  voice  of  public  opinion,  added  to  a 
secret  consciousness  that  he  had  gone  too  ! 
far,  determined  the  king  to  inflict  no  punish-  ! 
ment  on  Madame  Mars  herself ;  but  he  I 
indemnified  himself  for  this  forbearance 
by  making  her  husband  feel  the  whole  | 
weight  of  his  anger.  The  luxurious,  pam-  | 
pered  royal  musician  was  forthwith  ordered 
to  repair  to  Knstrin,  in  the  capacityof  drum-  ' 
mer  to  a  fusilier  regiment  I  Forgetful  of  her  • 
many  wrongs,  the  faithful  wife  wished  to  ' 
throw  herself  at  the  king’s  feet,  and  beg  I 
that  the  sentence  might  be  revoked.  He 
would  not  see  her;  and  sent  her  a  large 
portfolio  of  music,  with  the  following  note; 
“Study  these,  and  forget  your  good-for- 
nothing  husband  :  that  is  the  best  thing  yon 
can  do.” 

The  unhappy  drummer  wrote  the  most 
piteous  letters  to  his  wife  ;  touching  her  ^ 
heart  by  complaints  of  absence  from  her,  ^ 
which  he  professed  to  find  unspeakably 
bitter;  and  vowing  he  had  never  felt  bis 
love  for  he"  till  now,  that  absence  taught 
him  how  oear  the  was.  Poor  Mara,  nn- 
aocustomed  to  words  of  affection,  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  be  aeceived,  made  the  most  urgent 


efforts  to  obtain  his  recal,  and  succeeded 
at  last,  when  all  appeals  to  Frederick’s 
generosity,  honour,  and  clemency  had  failed, 
by  an  appeal  of  a  different  nature,  which 
was  far  more  likely  to  weigh  with  the  parsi¬ 
monious  monarch.  She  offered  to  purchase 
her  husband’s  freedom  with  the  resignation 
of  half  her  annual  salary;  and  the  great 
hero  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  nothing 
loth  to  comply  on  these  terms. 

This  sacrifice  for  so  unworthy  an  object 
a-as  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Berlin. 
It  happened  that  the  first  time  Mara  ap. 
peared  afterwards  was  in  a  little  opera 
called  “The  Galley  Slave.”  The  audience 
applied  a  scene,  in  which  the  singer,  un¬ 
binding  the  chains  of  the  galley  slave, 
was  addressed  by  him  in  these  words : 
“  Ame  tendre  et  g^ndreuse,  tu  brisas 
mes  fers,”  to  their  favourite  herself.  In 
spite  of  the  royal  prohibition,  garlands, 
bouquets,  and  even  costly  jewellery,  fell  at 
her  feet,  as  these  words  were  pronounced. 
One  of  the  fairest  trophies  of  her  public  life 
was  a  fine  engraving  of  this  scene,  from  a 
sketch  taken  on  the  spot,  by  Ohodowiecki. 
Madame  Mara  preserved  it  carefully,  and 
loved  to  contemplate  the  picture  even  to  her 
dying  day. 

At  length,  in  1770,  after  having  resided 
at  the  Prussian  court,  as  first  singer,  for 
nearly  ten  years,  Elizabeth  Mara  obtained 
her  most  welcome  dismissal.  “  Now,”  she 
wrote  to  her  friends,  “  the  imprisoned  bird  is 
let  loose,  and  can  fly  everywhere.”  She  went 
to  Vienna,  where  an  incident  occurred,  of 
which  she  always  spoke  as  the  most  grati¬ 
fying  and  exciting  she  had  ever  known. 
We  will  give  the  full  particulars  of  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  power  of  harmony,  only  equalled 
by  the  story  in  Holy  Writ  of  that  sweet 
singer  of  Israel  who  charmed  by  his  melody 
the  gloomy  demon  from  his  royal  master. 

Count  S - ,  a  powerful  Hungarian  noble, 

had  lust,  under  the  most  distressing  circum¬ 
stances,  his  ouly  child,  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
was  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  Although  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  this  bereavement, 
the  unhappy  father  remained  in  the  moat 
melancholy  condition.  From  the  hour  when 
he  had  looked  his  last  on  the  dead  body  of 
his  child,  he  had  remained  in  the  same  room, 
shedding  no  tears,  and  nttering  no  com¬ 
plaints,  but  in  a  speechless  melancholy  and 
despair.  The  most  celebrated  physicians 
had  been  consulted,  and  every  means  which 
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oonld  be  thought  of  used,  to  awuken  Count 

S -  from  his  lethargy  of  grief ;  but  all 

eras  in  Tain;  and  his  medical  attendants 
at  length  despaired  of  his  recovery.  Most 
fortunately,  a  member  of  the  shfterer’s  family 
had  heard  Mara  sing,  and  entertained  a  firm 
belief  that  if  any  sound  on  earth  could 
reach  the  heart  which  was  already  buried  in 
bis  daughter's  grave,  that  voice,  which 
seemed  more  like  that  of  an  angel  than  a 
human  being,  would  have  power.  The  other 
relatives,  though  hoping  little  from  the  ex¬ 
periment,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  this 
sanguine  friend,  and  every  arrangement  was 
made  to  give  full  effect  to  the  singer.  An 
anteroom,  opening  into  that  where  the  count 
sat,  was  prepared.  The  choir  for  an  oratorio 
was  placed  in  a  concealed  gallery ;  Mara 
alone  stood  in  the  foreground,  yet  in  anch 
a  position  that  she  could  not  be  seen 
in  the  next  room,  which  was  hung  with 
black,  and  a  faint  shadowy  twilight 
only  admitted,  excepting  a  few  golden  rays 
from  a  small  lamp,  which  burned  in  a  niche 
before  a  beautiful  Madonna.  Suddenly,  upon 
the  solitude  and  silence  of  that  sick-room, 
there  broke  a  wonderful  harmony.  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  chosen  Handel’s  “Messiah,"  and 
took  her  place,  deeply  moved  with  the 
singular  circumstances  under  which  she  was 
to  exert  her  talents.  At  first,  the  music  and 
that  heavenly  voice  all  seemed  to  be  un¬ 
heeded  ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  desolate  parent 
raised  himself  on  his  couch,  and  glanced 
with  earnest  longing  towards  the  spot 
whence  those  soul-moving  sounds  pro¬ 
ceeded.  At  length,  when  Mara  sang  these 
words  —  “  Look  and  see  if  there  be  any 
sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,”  she  appeared 
inspired  by  the  S)mpathr  she  felt;  and 
the  relatives  of  the  count,  who  listened 
with  beating  hearts,  oonld  not  restrain  their 
tears.  Nor  did  these  alone  bear  witne.ss  to 
the  singer’s  power:  heavy  sighs  escaped  the 
sufferer — large  tears  stood  in  those  eyes 
which  the  very  extremity  of  grief  itself  had 
long  forbidden  to  weep.  Crossing  the  room 
with  feeble  steps,  he  prostrated  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  image  of  that  Heavenly  One,  who 
“  bore  all  our  griefs ;”  and  when  the  full  choir 
joined  in  the  hallelujah  chorus,  bis  voice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  mingled  with  those 
strains.  The  recovery  was  not  only  complete, 
but  lasting,  and  was,  at  that  time,  the  marvel 
of  Germany. 

In  1784,  she  again  visited  England,  where 


she  had  not  been  since,  as  an  ugly,  sickly 
child,  she  was  despised  for  her  excessive 
plainness.  Now,  however,  full  justice  was 
done  her,  and  she  was  welcomed  as  the  queen 
of  song.  George  HI.  and  bis  graceless  son 
were  at  least  agreed  in  their  admiration  of 
Marat  voice.  During  her  stay  in  England, 
those  bonds  which  she  had  twelve  years  be¬ 
fore  so  eagerly  embraced,  and  found  such 
galling  fetters,  were  broken,  and  she  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  worthless  husband,  pension¬ 
ing  him  off  so  amply  as  to  satisfy  the  selfish 
debauchee. 

After  this  separation  her  days  were  calm, 
if  not  happy.  She  retired  early  from  public 
life,  and  settled  at  Reval,  where,  on 
her  eighty-third  birthday,  she  received  a 
copy  of  verses  from  Goethe,  who,  on  the 
same  day,  sixty  years  before,  had,  as  a  student 
j  at  Leipsic,  sung  her  praises  as  Mademoiselle 
j  Schmiihling. 

i  Madame  Mara  died  at  Reval,  on  the  20th 
j  of  January,  183.3,  having  nearly  completed 
.  her  eighty-fifth  year. 

j  THE  ROYAL  HUT. 

I  Among  the  many  beautiful  scenes  which 
I  abound  in  Scotland,  Loch  Muick  is  not  the 
!  least  interesting.  It  was  in  this  neighbour- 
j  bood  that  Byron  passed  his  youth;  and  here 
I  her  Majesty  endeavoured  to  realise  the  life  of 
I  her  bumbler  subjects  by  iuhabiting  a  rude 
little  kind  of  a  house,  entitled  the  Royal 
I  Hut. 

I  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  scene  so  wild,  so 
desolate,  so  out  of  the  civilised  world, 
i  selected  for  a  royal  retreat.  Between  it  and 
I  Balmoral  there  is  not  a  house,  though  the 
road,  on  the  mountain  side,  is  not  less  than 
sixteen  miles  long.  Not  a  babitatiou  is  to 
be  seen,  and  rarely  a  human  creature  to  be 
met  with.  Few  indeed,  and  far  between, 

I  are  the  shealings,  or  small  farms,  around  the 
royal  hut ;  while,  at  the  Loch  itself,  a 
cluster  of  cottages  and  a  few  plots  of  barley 
and  oats,  are  all  that  mark  it  as  the  abode 
of  man.  Looking  over  from  the  Loch  to¬ 
wards  Ballater,  the  “  hut”  is  seen  buried  in 
a  small  plantation  of  trees,  surrounded  with 
I  a  moss-covered  morass,  through  which  the  Dee 
j  wends  its  sluggish  way ;  and  from  tne  banks 
of  which  the  heron  soars,  or  stands  quietly 
I  perched  on  one  leg  watching  his  opportunity 
I  to  capture  the  speckled  trout.  It  has  a 
I  dreary,  waste,  forlorn  look ;  but  how  wild, 
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bow  grand,  only  those  who  have  visited  the 
spot  can  tell. 

The  Loch  itself  is  pictnresqne.and  abonnds 
in  trout  and  other  fish ;  while  the  hill  sides 
are  the  favonrite  hannts  of  'the  ptarmigan 
and  gronse.  The  hnt  itself  is  unlike  the 
other  royal  residences  on  the  Dee  side.  There 
is  no  ancestral  story,  no  legend  connected 
with  it.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  no  deeds 
of  crime,  no  shouts  of  war,  nor  any  of  those 
events  which,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
seem  attached  to  almost  every  spot. 

The  interior  of  the  hut  was,  when  we 
visited  it,  very  simple  and  plain.  The  doors 
were  not  painted,  and  apparently  were  not 
intended  to  be,  as  the  finger-plates  and 
handles  were  attached.  The  bed  and  sitting- 
rooms  were  famished  (to  use  a  word  which 
will  best  explain  their  appearance)  genteelly, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  to  indicate  the 
residence  of  a  queen.  Everything  simple 
and  common-place ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  that  desire  of 
retirement  which  caused  the  selection  of  the 
place. 

The  road  from  Ballater  to  Loch  Muick  is 
very  rough  and  ill  made,  and  is  even  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous  to  all  hut  pedestrians; 
near,  and  just  over  the  Linn  of  Muick,  it  is 
notoriously  bad.  Visitors  usually  alight 
from  their  carriages  when  they  arrive  at  this 
part  of  the  road.  Indeed,  any  but  an  ex¬ 
perienced  driver,  toeff  acquainted  with  the  road, 
would  possibly  send  carriage,  visitors,  horses 
and  ail,  over  the  precipice  into  the  falls  below  1 
The  road  is  in  many  places  nothing  better  than 
a  bare  rock;  at  the  Linn,  for  instance, it  is  | 
not  even  broken  down,  but  is  jagged,  rough,  { 
and  pointed,  so  much  so  as  to  render  qyen  { 
walking  over  it  by  no  means  an  agreeable  | 
pastime.  The  view  from  this  road,  when 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Loch,  is 
very  fine.  On  one  side  lies  this  broad  ex¬ 
panse  of  water ;  in  front,  and  through  the  j 
morass,  flows  the  river,  along  which,  and 
down  the  pass,  the  eye  wanders  over  hill  and 
waste;  while  high  up  above  towers  the  lofty 
summit  of  Loch-na-Gar,  3,800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

SroAK  Cakes — One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound 
of  Inaf-suRar,  nine  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  a  few  drops  of  any  essence  you  like.  Mix 
altogether  well  with  a  spoon.  Drop  it  on  to  your 
tins ;  not  a  very  hot  oven.  A  quarter  of  this  re¬ 
ceipt  makes  a  nice  dishftil ;  but  they  will  keep  for 
months  In  a  dry  place. 


BUBBLES. 

{Concluded  from  p,  299.) 

Now  for  it:  here  goes!  In  the  year 
1841  there  was  a  man  living  at  Portland, 
Maine,  whose  life,  were  it  faithfully  written 
out,  would  be  one  of  the  most  amusing,  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  instructive,  books  of 
our  day.  Energetic,  hopeful,  credulous  to  a 
proverb,  and  yet  sagacious  enough  to  asto¬ 
nish  everybody  when  he  prospered,  and  to 
set  everybody  laughing  at  him  when  he  did 
not,  lie  had  gone  into  all  sorts  of  specula¬ 
tion,  head  over  heels,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
years,  and  failed  in  everything  he  undertook. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  manufacturer  by 
water-power  of  cheap  household  furniture, 
and  failed ;  then  a  large  hay-dealer ;  then 
he  went  into  the  land  business,  and  bought 
and  sold  township  after  township,  till  he 
was  believed  to  be  wofth  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion;  then  he  tried  his  hand  at  working 
Jewell's  Island,  in  Casco  Bay,  for  copperas ; 
and  at  another  time  for  treasures  buried 
there  by  Captain  Kyd.  Let  us  call  him 
Colonel  Jones  for  our  present  purpose. 

Well,  one  day  he  called  upon  me — it  was 
in  the  year  1842,  I  should  say — and  shut¬ 
ting  the  door  softly,  he  asked  if  I  had  a  few 
minutes  to  spare.  I  bowed.  He  then  drew 
his  chair  up  close  to  mine,  and,  looking  ms 
straight  in  the  eyes,  asked  if  I  was  a  believer 
in  animal  magnetism. 

“  Certainly,”  said  I. 

Whereupon  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
fell  to  rubbing  his  hands  with  great  perti¬ 
nacity. 

“  In  clairvoyance,  too — perhaps  f’ 

“  Most  assuredly — up  to  a  certain  point." 

“  I  knew  it  I  I  knew  it!”  jumping  up  and 
preparing  to  go.  “Just  what  1  wanted — 
that's  enough — I'm  satisfied.  Good  bye.” 

“  Stop  a  moment,  my  good  fellow.  The 
questions  you  put  are  so  general  that  my 
answers  may  mislead  yon.” 

He  began  to  grow  restless  and  fidgetty. 

“  Although  I  am  a  believer  in  what  /  call 
animal  magnetism  and  clairvoyance,  I  would 
not  have  you  understand  that  I  am  a  be¬ 
liever  in  a  hundredth  part  of  the  stories  told 
of  others.  What  1  see  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  investi¬ 
gating  and  verifying,  that  I  believe.  What 
others  tell  me,  1  neither  believe  nor  dis¬ 
believe.  I  wait  for  the  proof.  Suppose  yon 
state  the  case  fairly.” 
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**  Do  yon  believe  that  a  clurrojant  can 
■ee  hidden  treasure  in  the  earth,  and  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  rely  upon  the  assuranceii 
of  such  a  person  made  in  the  magnetic 
sleep  T’ 

“  No.” 

“  But  suppose  you  had  tried  her  V 

"Her!  In  what  way?” 

"  By  hiding  a  watch,  for  example,  or  a 
bit  of  gold,  or  a  silver  spoon,  where  nobody 
knew  of  it  but  yourself  ?” 

"  No,  not  even  then.” 

**  No  !  And  why  not,  pray  ?" 

**  Simply  because,  judging  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  do  not 
see  any  good  reason  for  believing  that,  be- 
oanse  a  subject  may  tell  us  of  what  we  our¬ 
selves  know,  or  have  heretofore  known — 
which  I  admit  very  common — therefore  she 
ean  tell  me  what  I  do  not  know  and  never 
did  knew.  My  notion  is — but  I  may  be 
mistaken — that  she  sees  with  my  eyes,  hears 
with  my  ears,  and  remembers  with  my  me¬ 
mory;  and  that  she  can  do  nothing  more 
than  reflect  my  mind  while  we  are  in  com¬ 
munication.” 

“  May  be  so ;  but  the  woman  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  has  actually  pointed  out  the  direc¬ 
tion,  and  at  last,  by  a  process  of  lining 
peculiar  to  herself,  the  actual  position  of 
what  I  had  buried  in  the  earth  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance,  and  without  the  knowledge 
or  help  of  any  living  creature  I" 

“  Could  she  do  this  ahroys,  and  with  oer- 
tainty,  and  so  that  a  third  person  might  go 
to  the  treasure  without  help,  on  hearing  her 
directions  ?” 

“  Why  no,  perhaps  not ;  for  that  some 
few  mistakes  may  have  occiured,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  investigations,  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  deny.” 

“  Probably.  But,  after  all,  were  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  by  her  at  any  time,  under  any 
eircumstances,  definite  and  clear  enough  to 
justify  a  man  of  plain  common  sense  in  risk¬ 
ing  his  reputation  or  nroney  upon  a  third 
party’s  finding,  without  help,  what  you  had 
eonoealed  ?” 

Instead  of  answering  my  question,  the 
poor  fellow  giew  uneasy,  and  pale,  and 
anxious ;  and,  after  considering  awhile,  and 
getting  up  and  sitting  down  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  times  before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  say,  he  told  me  a  story — one 
of  the  most  improbable  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life — the  leading  features  of  which,  never¬ 


theless,  I  know  to  be  true,  and  will  vouch 
for  as  matters  of  fact. 

There  bad  been  here,  in  Portland,  for 
about  six  months  it  appeared,  a  strange- 
looking,  mysterious  man — I  give  the  facts, 
without  pretending  to  give  the  words — who 
went  by  the  name  of  Greenleaf.  lie  was  a 
sailor,  and  boarded  with  a  man  who  kept  a 
sailor  boarding-house,  and  who,  I  am  told, 
is  still  living  uuder  the  name  of  Mellon. 
People  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  stranger  had  something  upon  his  mind, 
as  he  avoided  convemation,  took  long  walks 
by  himself,  and  muttered  all  night  long  in 
bis  sleep.  After  a  while,  it  began  to  be 
whispered  about  among  the  seafaring  people 
thaf  be  was  a  pirate ;  and  Mellon,  his  land¬ 
lord,  went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  reasons  for  thinking  so ;  although 
Greenleaf,  on  finding  himself  treated,  and 
watched,  and  questioned  more  narrowly  than 
he  liked,  managed  to  drop  something  about 
having  sailed  under  the  Brazilian  flag.  And 
on  being  plied  with  liquor  one  day,  with 
listeners  about  him,  he  went  into  some  fuller 
particulais,  which  set  them  all  agog.  These, 
reaching  the  ears  of  Colonel  Jones,  led  to 
an  interview,  from  which  he  gathered  that 
Greenleaf  was  one  of  a  large  crew  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Brazils  in  183G ;  that,  after 
cruising  a  long  while  in  a  latitude  swarming 
with  Spanish  vessels  of  war,  they  got  re¬ 
duced  to  twenty-five  men,  all  told.  That 
one  day  they  fell  in  with  a  large,  heavily- 
laden  ship,  from  which  they  took  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  a  massive  gold  cross,  nearly 
two  feet  long,  and  weighing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds,  belonging  to  a  Spanish 
priest;  but  what  they  did  with  the  crew  and 
the  passengers,  or  with  the  ship  and  the 
priest,  did  not  appear.  That,  soon  after 
getting  their  treasure  aboard,  they  saw  a 
large  sail  to  windward,  which  they  took  to 
be  a  Spanish  frigate ;  and,  being  satisfied 
with  their  booty,  they  altered  their  course, 
and  steered  for  a  desolate  island  near 
Guadeloupe,  where,  after  taking  out  three 
hundred  doubloons  a-piece,  they  landed  with 
the  rest  of  the  treasure  packed  in  gun-cases, 
and  hooped  with  iron ;  dug  a  bole  in  the 
earth  and  buried  it,  carefully  removing  the 
turf  and  replacing  it,  and  carrying  ofT  all  the 
dirt  and  scattering  it  along  the  shore. 
That  they  took  the  bearings  of  certain 
natural  objects,  and  marked  the  trees,  and 
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•greed  among  themselves,  under  oath,  not 
to  disturb  the  treasure  till  fifteen  rears  bad 
gone  by,  when  it  was  to  belong  to  the  sur- 
vivors.  That,  having  done  this,  they  steered 
for  the  Havana,  and,  after-  altering  their 
craft  to  a  fore-and-aft  schooner,  sold  her, 
and  shared  the  money.  Being  fiusli,  and 
riotous,  and  <]narrelsome,  they  soon  got 
a-fighting  among  themselves ;  and  within  a 
few  months,  by  the  help  of  the  yellow  fever, 
not  less  than  twenty-three  out  of  the  whole 
twenty-five  were  buried,  leaving  only  this 
Greenleaf  and  an  old  man  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Taylor,  and  who  had  not 
been  heard  of  fur  many  years,  and  was  now 
believed  to  be  dead. 

A  fortune-teller  was  consulted,  and  put 
into  a  magnetic  sleep,  and,  if  the  description 
they  had  painted  of  the  man  they  were  after 
could  be  depended  on  by  her,  they  would 
find  him,  under  another  name,  in  a  national 
ship  on  the  East  India  station. 

Here  the  Colonel  began  rubbing  his  hands 
again. 

It  appeared,  moreover,  that  Taylor  and 
Greenleaf  bad  met  more  than  once,  and  con¬ 
sulted  together,  and  made  two  or  three 
attempts  to  charter  a  vessel ;  bnt  being 
poor  and  among  strangers,  and  afraid  of 
trusting  to  other  people — no  matter  why — 
they  finally  agreed  to  lie  by  till  they  were 
better  off,  and  not  to  be  seen  together  till 
they  should  be  able  to  undertake  the  enter¬ 
prise  without  help  from  anybody. 

"  But,*  said  Greenleaf,  “  I  am  tired  of 
waiting.  He  may  be  dead  for  all  I  know. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  beyond  my  reach,  out  of 
hail ;  and  so,  d'ye  see,  if  you'll  rig  us  out  a 
anudi  schooner,  of  not  more  than  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  tons,  I  will  go  with  you,  and 
ask  for  no  wages;  and  here's  the  landlord 
will  go,  too,  on  the  same  terms ;  and  if  you'll 
give  me  a  third  of  what  we  find.  I’ll  answer 
for  Taylor,  dead  or  alive,  and  you  shall  be 
welcome  to  the  rest,  and  may  do  what  you 
like  with  it.” 

Would  they  consent  to  go  ftnarniedV’ 

«  Yes.’ 

And  all  these  facts  being  communicated 
to  some  of  our  people,  and  agreed  to,  a  small 
schooner  was  chartered — the  Napoitm,  of 
ninety  tons ;  Captain  John  Sawyer  was  put 
in  master,  and  Watts,  who  had  followed  the 
sea  forty  years,  supercargo. 

Not  less  than  five,  and  it  may  be  six. 
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different  voyages  followed,  one  after  the 
other,  as  fast  as  a  vessel  could  be  engaged 
and  a  crew  got  together;  and  thongh  nothing 
was  “  realisi^"  but  vexation,  disappointment, 
and  self-reproach,  till  the  parties  who  had 
ventured  upon  the  undertaking  were  almost 
ashamed  to  show  their  faces,  there  is  not  one 
of  the  whole  to  this  hour,  1  verily  believe, 
who  does  not  stick  to  the  faith  and  swear  it 
was  no  bubble ;  and  they  are  men  of  character 
and  experieace — men  of  business  habits, 
cool  and  cautious  in  their  caknlations,  and 
by  no  means  given  to  chasing  will-o’-the- 
wispa  anywhere. 

And  now  let  me  give  the  particulars  that 
have  since  come  to  my  knowledge,  on  the 
authority  of  those  who  were  actually  parties 
in  the  strange  enterprise  from  first  to  last. 

Before  they  sailed  on  their  first  voyage, 
they  consulted  a  fortune-teller  by  the  name 
of  Tarbox,  who,  without  knowing  their  pur¬ 
pose,  and  while  in  a  magnetic  sleep,  described 
the  place,  and  the  marks,  and  the  treasure, 
even  to  the  cross  of  gold,  just  as  they  bad 
been  described  by  Greenleaf  himself.  Bnt 
she  chilled  their  very  blood  at  the  time  by 
whispering  that,  within  two  or  three  weeks 
at  furthest,  there  would  be  a  death  among 
their  number.  Greenleaf  made  very  light  of 
the  prediction  at  first,  but  grew  serious,  and, 
after  a  few  days,  gloomy,  and  refused  to  go. 
At  last,  however,  he  consented,  and  they 
had  a  very  pleasant  run  to  the  edge  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  latitude  38°  and  longitude  C7°, 
when — but  1  must  give  this  part  of  the 
story  in  the  very  language  of  Watts  himself, 
>  a  man  still  living,  and  worthy  of  entire  con¬ 
fidence. 

I  ”  We  had  been  talking  together  pleasantly 
I  enough,  and  be  seemed  rather  chtppur. 
\  Only  the  night  before  be  hod  given  me  all 
I  the  marks  and  bearings,  and  everything  but 
the  distance.  He  had  never  trusted  anybody 
I  else  in  the  same  way,  he  said,  but  had  rather 
I  taken  a  liking  to  me,  and  he  kept  back  that 
I  one  thing  only  that  he  might  be  safe,  happen 
I  what  must  on  the  voyage.  Well,  wo  had 
I  been  talking  pleasantly  together,  it  was 
I  about  nine  a.m.,  and  the  sea  was  running 
I  pretty  high,  and  I  had  just  turned  to  go  aft, 
'  when  something  made  me  look  round  again, 
I  and  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  pitching  head 
!  foremost  over  the  side.  He  touched  the 
I  water  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  vessel,  bnt 
I  came  up  handsomely  and  struck  out.  He 
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was  a  capital  swimmer,  and  not  at  all  | 
frightened,  so  far  as  I  could  judge;  for,  if! 
youll  believe  me,  squire,  he  never  opened  his  | 
mouth,  but  swum  head  and  shoulders  out  of  i 
the  water.  At  first,  I  thought  he  had  | 
jumped  overboard ;  but  afterwards  I  made  ; 
up  my  mind  that  he  was  knocked  over  by 
the  leach  of  the  foresail.  1  got  hold  of  the 
gaff-topsail  yard  and  run  it  under  his  arms, 
and  threw  a  rope  over  him,  and  sung  out, 

*  Hold  on,  Greenleaf  1  hold  on,  and  we’ll  save  , 
yon  yet.’  But  he  took  no  notice  of  me,  and  i 
steered  right  away  from  the  vessel.  I  then 
called  to  Captain  Sawyer  that  we  would  ■ 
kwer  the  boat,  and  asked  him  to  jump  in 
with  me.  There  was  a  heavy  sea  on,  and 
we  let  go  the  boat,  and  she  filled ;  she  rtz  ^ 
once  or  twice,  and  then  the  stem  and  stem  i 
were  ripped  ont,  and  the  body  went  adrift ;  I 
and  when  I  looked  again,  there  was  nothing  i 
to  be  seen  of  poor  Greenleaf.  We  ran  for 
Gnadalonpe  and  sold  our  cargo,  and  then  for  I 
St.  Tbnras’s,  and  then  for  the  island  where 
the  money  was  buried.  I  offered  to  go 
ashore  with  Mellon,  the  Dutchman,  though 
Captain  Sawyer  tried  to  discourage  me." 

“  Well,  you  went  ashore 

“  I  did." 

“  Bnt  how  ?” 

"  I  found  the  marks  and  the  trees,  and  a 
well  sunk  in  the  sand  with  a  barrel  in  it ;  , 


**  Well,  my  good  friend,  I  don’t  ask  yon 
Juno  you  satisfied  yourself;  but  I  may  u 
well  acknowledge  that  I  have  understood 
from  another  owner — Colonel  Jones  himself 
— that  yon  carried  probes  and  other  mining 
tools  with  you,  such  as  you  had  been  using 
on  .Tewell’s  Island  for  a  long  while;  and 
that  in  pricking,  where  you  found  the  turf  a 
little  sunk,  you  touched  something  about 
the  size  of  a  sirall  tea-chest,  and  square, 
three  feet  below  the  surface  7“ 

To  this  Watts  made  no  answer. 

“  And  here  ended  the  first  voyage,  eh  ?” 

«  Yes.” 

"  How  many  were  made  in  all  ?” 

"  I  made  three  trips,  and  Captain  M'Lellan 
two;  and  it  runs  in  my  head  there  was 
another,  bnt  I  am  not  sure.  I  returned  from 
my  third  voyage  on  the  18th  day  of  July, 
1842,  ill  the  Grampw,  a  little  schooner  of 
about  seventy-five  tons.” 

“  Perhaps  yon  would  have  no  objection 
to  tell  me  something  about  the  other 
voyages?" 

“  VVell,  squire,  to  tell  yon  the  troth,  we 
didn't  land  at  all  on  the  seeond  voyage. 
July  14th,  we’d  fell  to  leeward,  and  was 
beating  up.  I  had  been  all  night  on  the 
look-out — I  was  master  that  trip — and  we 
had  got  far  enough  to  bear  up  and  run  down 
,  under  the  lee  of  the  island.  We  saw  huts 


and  I  came  to  a  place  where  the  turf  bad 
settled,  and  a — and  a — and  from  what  I  saw, 
I  believe  the  money  was  there  just  as  much 
as  I  believe  that  I  am  talking  with  you  now.” 

“You  do! — then  why  the  plague  didn’t 
you  briug  it  home  with  you  ?” 

“  I’ll  tell  yon,  squire.  Fact  is,  we  all 
agreed  to  go  shears  when  the  voyage  was 
made  up.  Greenleaf  was  to  have  a  third, 
the  Dutchman  a  third,  and  Williams  and 
M’Lellan  a  third,  to  be  divided  between  Mr. 

C - (Colonel  Jones,  I  should  say).  Captain 

Sawyer,  and  myself.  But  the  moment 
<jreenleaf  was  out  of  the  way,  the  Dutchman 
grew  sulky,  and  insisted  on  having  his  part 
— making  two-thirds ;  and  finally  swore  he 
would  have  it,  or  die.  This  we  thought 
rather  unreasonable ;  and  as  1  had  the  chart 
with  me,  and  all  the  marks,  while  the 
arutebman  bad  nothing  to  help  him  in  the 
search,  I  determined  to  lose  myself  on  the 
island,  feel  round  the  shore  a  little,  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  then  steal  off  quietly, 
and  try  another  voyage,  with  fewer  partners. 
You  understand,  eh  ?’’ 


there,  and  twenty  or  thirty  people,  and  we 
didn’t  much  like  their  behaviour.  When 
they  saw  us,  they  ran  down  to  the  landing 
and  took  two  boats  and  launched  ’em.  I 
offered  to  go  ashore,  if  anybody  would  go 
with  me.  John  Mac,  be  first  agreed  to  it, 
but  all  the  others  refused;  and  then  he  said 
he  would  go  if  the  others  would.  Aud  then 
we  steered  for  Portland  Harbour.” 

“  Well,  and  the  third  voyage  ?” 

“That  we  made  in  the  Gmmjms.  Captua 
Safford  and  Captain  Drinkwater  went  with 
ns.  We  found  two  Spaniards  upon  the 
island.  Their  boats  had  gone  to  Porto 
;  Itico  after  provisions,  they  said.  So  Captain 
Safford,  he  gave  them  two  muskets,  with 
i  powder  and  ball,  and  they  went  off  hunting 
goats.  After  this,  I  didn’t  consider  myself 
justified  in  going  ashore;  and  Captain 
Drinkwater  complained  a  good  deal  of 
\  the  liberty  Safford  took  in  supplying 
I  strangers  with  fire-arms.  They  might  pop 
a  fellow  off  at  any  time,  you  know,  and 
nobody  thereabouts  would  a  been  the 
I  wiser.” 
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"  And  here  ended  the  third  voyage,  eh  ?” 

“  Jess  so." 

“  Do  yon  happen  to  know  anything  of  the 
other  two  ?* 

“  Yes ;  for  though  I  didn’t  go  in  the 
vessel,  I  knew  pretty  much  all  that  happened,  j 
You  see.  Colonel  Jones  he  went  to  work  ' 
with  the  fortin-telier  again  ;  and  he  jest  puts 
her  to  sleep,  and  tries  her  out  and  out,  on 
Jewell's  Island,  where  she  found  a  skeleton 
fixed  between  two  trees  and  the  walls  of  a 
hut,  all  grown  over  with  large  trees,  and  all 
the  things  he'd  huried  there ;  and  then,  too, 
while  we  were  at  sea,  she  told  him  what  we 
were  doing,  day  by  day,  aud  they  logged  it 
all  down  ;  and  when  we  got  back  aud  com¬ 
pared  notes,  we  found  it  all  true.  Ah  !  he 
was  a  sharp  one,  I  tell  yon!  At  last,  he 
got  her  upon  the  track  of  Taylor.  She 
found  him  in  the  East  Indies,  under  another 
name,  and  shipped  aboard  one  of  our  national 
ships. 

“  And  so  wlukt  does  he  do  but  go  to 
work  and  petition  the  Navy  Department  for 
Taylor’s  discharge,  upon  the  ground  that  a 
grand  estate  had  been  left  him — or  that  he 
bad  large  expectations,  I  forget  which.  He 
was  very  shy  at  first,  and  wouldn't  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  bad  ever  gone  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Taylor.  1  dare  say  he  had  his 
reasons.  But,  after  bunting  him  through 
hospitals, and  navy  yards,  and  sailor  boarding¬ 
houses,  and  from  ship  to  ship,  the  colonel  he 
cornered  him,  and  got  him  to  say  he  would 
go  with  them.  He  told  exactly  the  same 
story  that  Greenleaf  did.  I  was  taken  sick, 
and  couldn't  go,  and — ^stop.  I'm  before  my 
story,  I  believe — they  made  their  voyage 
without  him.  They  landed,  dug  trenches, 
and  blistered  their  hands,  and  spent  over 
two  days  in  the  search,  while  the  schooner 
lay  off  and  on,  waiting  for  them ;  but  they 
found  nothing.  After  they  got  back,  how¬ 
ever,  the  colonel  he  had  a  meeting  with  the 
owners,  and  satisfied  them  all,  in  some  way 
— I  never  knew  how — that  they  had  just 
reversed  the  bearings,  and  hadn't  been  near 
the  place.  How  he  knew,  I  can't  say,  for 
he  had  never  been  there,  to  my  knowledge, 
and  I  happen  to  know  that  they  must  have 
been  pretty  near  the  spot,  for  they  found  a 
sort  of  a  hillock  that  I  remembered,  and  they 
told  me  all  about  the  bearings,  and  they 
agreed  with  my  chart.” 

••Well!” 


“Well,  the  next  time  they  went  they 
took  Taylor  with  them,  and  everything 
went  on  smoothly  enough  till  one  day, 
when  the  voyage  was  almost  up,  Taylor 
he  said  to  Pearce,  *  Pearce,’  said  be,  *  to¬ 
morrow,  at  this  time,  I  shall  be  a  rich 
man ;  and  now,’  says  he,  *  Ur.  Pearce,’ 
says  he,  ‘  I  must  have  my  letters.’  Upon 
this,  up  steps  John  Mac,  and  says  he, 
‘  Taylor,’  says  he,  ‘  when  you  want  any  letters  , 
you’ll  have  to  come  to  me  for  them ;  and  1 
shall  have  to  put  you  upon  allowance.’  And 
then  Taylor — he  wasan  old  man-o’-warsman, 
you  see,  and  he  couldn't  get  along  without 
his  grog — he  jest  ups  and  says — ‘That’s 
enough,  capt'n.  You  may  haul  aft  the 
sheet,  tack  ship,  and  go  home.  I  shall  tell 
you  nothing  more.  As  soon  as  the  money 
is  safe — I  see  how  'tis — old  Taylor  will  have 
to  go  overboard.’  And  he  stuck  to  what  he 
said,  though  he  went  ashore  with  them,  just 
to  show  them  that  he  knew  every  point  of 
the  compass;  for  he  told  them  where  they 
would  find  a  couple  of  holes  in  the  ledge, 
and  they  found  them  there,  just  as  he  said ; 
and  the  first  thing  they  saw,  there  was 
Taylor  away  up  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  smoking  a  pipe.  He  had  always 
told  them  he  knew  how  to  get  up  there; 
but  they  never  believed  him,  because  they 
had  all  tried  and  couldn’t  fetch  it.’’ 

“And  he  never  told  them  anything  more?” 

“  .less  so.’’ 

"And  what  became  of  Taylor?  Is  he 
living  ” 

“  No ;  he  died  in  the  hospital  at  Bath 
not  more  than  five  years  ago.” 

“  And  you  still  think  the  money  was 
there  ?” 

“  Think  !  I  am  sure  of  it.’’ 

“  Do  you  believe  it  is  there  now  ?” 

“  Do  I !  Certainly  I  do.” 

Whereupon,  all  I  have  to  say  is — Hurrah 
for  btMles  ! 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Etiquette  for  lAiilies.  Etiquette  for  Gen¬ 
tlemen  (Knight,  Clerkenwell). — The  litera¬ 
ture  of  Etiquette  is,  for  the  most  part,  very 
nauseating  stuff ;  but  here  are  two  pretty 
sixpenny  manuals  which  do  not  belie  their 
claim  to  “  giod  sense  and  good  taste.”  The 
Ball  Room  Guides  appended  are  very  full 
and  satisfactory. 
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MISCELLAXEOCS. 

Cold,  EfftcU  of. — When  a  person  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  for  some  time  to  intense  cold,  he  generally 
feels  a  Rreat  desire  to  sleep,  and  this  is  sometimes 
so  poaerful  that  be  cannot  resist  it.  When 
fsond,  he  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  stupor,  the  pupils  | 
of  bis  eyes  are  bigger  than  natural,  and  his  pulse 
and  breathiaK  scarcely  perceptible.  At  other 
times,  and  more  especially  when  the  person  is  I 
strong,  well-feil,  wcU-cIothed,  and  not  fatiguetl,  i 
the  cold  merely  affects  some  particular  part  of  i 
tbs  body,  which  part  is  then  said  to  be  frost-  I 
bitten.  The  part  bitten  is  at  Arst  blueisb,  and  ' 

•  aftenrards  of  a  tallowy  colour _ Treatmtnt. 

Place  the  patirat  in  a  cold  room,  without  a  Are,  ' 
and  mb  the  part  bitten,  or  the  whole  body,  ac-  ' 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with 
snow  for  some  time;  and  afterwards  with  Aannels  | 
dipped  in  cold  water.  When  the  body,  or  part, 
begins  to  get  a  little  warm,  and  the  sensibility  of  | 
the  patieut  is  returning,  he  should  be  put  into  a  I 
cold  bed,  in  a  room  without  a  Arc,  and  hare  a  I 
little  warm  brandy  and  water,  or  wine  and  water,  | 
giren  him.  A  glyrter  of  warm  oil  of  turpentine  | 
should  be  thrown  up.  The  after-treatment  is  I 
rariouB,  and  depends  altogether  npon  the  symp.  I 
toms;  but  as  a  good  general  rule,  w'e  may  mention  | 
that  warmth  and  stimulants  should  always  be  I 
Tery  cautiously  applied  and  giren.  | 

CMtblaim _ The  best  treatment  is  to  mb  them 

srcll  twice  a  day  with  Xo.  2  liniment,  the  recipe  ' 
for  which  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  j 

Drunktnntu _ When  any  liquor,  especially  ^ 

mm,  has  been  drank  to  great  excess,  we  get 
symptoms  as  dangerous  us  those  caused  by  i 
poisons.  In  tlicsc  cases,  the  sjmptoms  arc — lirid  i 
or  pale  face,  snoring  breathing,  clammy  sweats 
general  coldness  of  the  body,  and  feeble  pulse. 
When  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  much  bigger  than  | 
natural,  it  is  arerybad  symptom  indeed.  For 
dlstinctinns  between  these  cases  and  apoplexy, 
see  article  on  apoplexy.— TVeofmenf.  (lire  an 
emetic  draught — Xo.  1— directly,  and  follow  it  up 
by  drinks  of  warm  mustard  and  water,  or  simple 
warm  water,  to  empty  the  stomacli  well.  After 
this  has  been  done,  rinegar  and  water,  or  lemon 
Juice  and  water,  should  be  giren.  Unb  the  body 
orer  with  warm  vinegar,  and,  when  the  breatliing 
seams  very  difficult,  Aap  the  chest  well  with  the 
ends  of  towels  dipped  in  cold  water.  Mustard  | 
poultices  should  be  put  to  the  soles  of  the  feet 
and  the  insides  of  the  thighs  and  legs.  When 
the  patient  is  recorering,  a  tea-spoonful  of  sal- 
volatile  in  a  little  water  may  be  giren  him. 


T 


non  to  Bhcd — In  cases  of  great  emergency, 
such  as  the  strong  kind  of  apoplexy,  and  when  a 
surgeon  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  for  some 
considerable  time,  the  life  of  the  patient  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  fact  of  his  being  bled  or 
not.  We  therefore  gire  instmetions  how  the 
operation  Of  bleeding  is  to  be  performed,  but 
caution  tlie  reader  only  to  attempt  it  in  cases  of 
the  greatest  emergency.  Place  a  handkerchief  or 
piece  of  tape  rather  but  not  too  tightly  round 
the  arm,  idiout  three  or  four  inches  above  ths 
elbow.  This  will  cause  the  veins  below  to  swell, 
and  become  very  evident.  If  this  is  not  sulAcient, 
the  haatl  should  be  constantly  and  quickly 
opened  and  shut  for  the  same  purpose.  There 
will  now  be  seen,  pasting  up  the  middle  of  ths 
fore-arm,  a  vein  whicli.  Just  below  the  bend  of 
tlie  elbow,  sends  a  branch  inwanls  and  outwards, 
each  brancli  shortly  Joining  another  large  vein. 
It  is  from  the  outer  branch  that  the  person  is  to 
be  bled.  The  right  arm  is  the  one  mostly  ope¬ 
rated  on.  The  operator  should  take  the  lancet 
in  his  right  hand,  between  the  tliurab  and  Arst 
Anger,  place  the  thnmb  of  his  left  hand  on  ths 
vein  below  the  part  where  he  is  going  to  bleed 
from,  and  then  gently  thrust  the  tip  of  the  lancet 
into  the  vein,  and,  taking  care  not  to  piuh  it  too 
deeply,  cut  in  a  gently  curved  direction,  thus 
and  bring  it  out,  point  upwanls,  at  about  half  an 
Inch  from  the  part  of  the  vein  into  which  he  had 
thrust  it.  The  vein  must  l>e  cut  Icngtliways,  and 
not  across.  When  sufficient  blood  has  been 
taken  away,  remove  the  bandage  from  above  the 
elbow,  and  place  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
Armly  over  the  cut,  until  all  the  bleeding  ceases. 
A  small  pad  of  lint  is  then  to  be  put  over  the  cut, 
with  a  larger  pad  over  it,  ami  the  two  kept  in 
their  places  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  or  linen 
roUsr  bound  pretty  tightly  orer  them  and  round 
the  arm. 

When  a  person  is  bled,  be  should  always 
be  in  the  standing,  or  at  any  rate  in  ths 
sitting,  position ;  for  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  bs 
should  happen  to  Adnt,  he  can,  in  most  cases  at 
least,  easily  be  brought  to  again  by  the  operator 
placing  him  Aat  on  his  back,  and  stopping  the 
bleeding.  Thit  it  of  the  greateil  imporltmet.  It 
has  been  recommended,  for  what  supposed  ad- 
vantages  we  don't  know,  to  bleed  peopls  when 
they  are  lying  down.  Should  a  peraon,  under 
these  circumstances,  faint,  what  could  be  done  to 
bring  him  to  again  t  The  great  treatment  sf 
lowering  the  body  of  the  patient  to  the  Aat  posi¬ 
tion  cannot  be  followed  here.  It  is  in  that 
position  already,  and  cannot  be  placed  lower  than 
it  at  present  is — except,  as  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  case,  under  the  ground. 
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SPRING  PALETOT. 


This  particolArljr  comfortable  wrap  is  made 
of  Carmelite  cloth,  trimmed  with  plush  or  velvet 
of  a  ditfSrent  cnloor. 

That  part  which  forms  the  capo  is  finished  I 
with  a  rich  fringe.  I 


The  black  lines  indicate  narrow  bogle  trim¬ 
ming;  buttons  of  fancy  silk,  or  smoked  pearl, 
complete  the  garniture  of  the  sleeves;  and  the 
same  are  set  in  a  double  row  down  the  front 
with  elastic  loops  to  fasten  it. 
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It  U  80  frcc^ucntly  the  custom  to  assert  her  of  her  son,  are  strictly  t 
the  veracity  of  all  tales  of  a  domestic  cha>  the  characters  were  not  only  j 
racter,  that  we  almost  fear  to  be  disbelieved  to  ourselves,  but  individuals  v 
when  we  assure  our  readers  that  all  the  cir*  remember  in  our  childhood,  as 
cnmatauces  of  the  following  narrative,  with  for  a  certain  period,  assisted 
the  l^entable  death  of  the  heroine  of  our  daily  picture  of  domestic  sees 
brief  story,  and  the  fearful  catastrophe  that,  gatherings, 
in  a  moment,  and  before  her  eyes,  deprived  j  Mr.  Welford,  the  father  of 
No.  12,  VoL.  V. 
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respectable  and  well-to-do  trader,  who, 
about  the  end  of  the  last  centnir,  carried  on 
his  bnsiness  of  a  sugar  and  West  India 
merchant  in  the  city  of  Bristol.  Mr.  WeU 
ford  had  married  somewhat  late  in  life,  and, 
being  naturally  of  a  serious  tone  of  mind, 
had  selected  his  wife  from  among  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Baptists,  to  which  denanina- 
tion  he  had,  by  a  studions  derotion  ta  all  its 
ordinances,  for  some  time  pteTionsly  attaebad 
himself. 

In  the  selection  of  a  wife,  Mr.  Welford 
looked  far  more  to  the  piety  of  the  lady, 
and  a  strict  observance  of  thoaa  nwral  and 
religious  virtues  which,  rigidly  Mtformed, 
he  believed  the  highest  ezcelkalM  tt  wosmm, 
than  to  the  adornmeata  of  graee  and  refine¬ 
ment,  or  the  adventitious  chanas  of  beanty. 
The  lady  on  whom  Mr.  WaUssd’s  election 
fell  was  at  that  penad  alifkUy  tamed  of 
forty,  and  though  she  bad  bM  nnqnestion- 
ably  at  one  time  extremely  gaad-looking — 
if  not  strictly  handsosaa  yet  the  loag 
interval  between  tke  ftecbaaai  of  youth  and 
the  maturity  of  forty  s— nwri,  with  the 
precise  decorum  and  ansbcre  Miiners  in 
which  she  had  been  trained  and  always 
associated,  could  not  fail  to  impart  mnch  of 
its  formality  to  her  mind  and  habits,  and, 
indeed,  to  imbrue  her  entire  nature  with  the 
complexion  of  her  religiou  and  donmatic 
associations. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  sectarian 
prejudice  ran  high,  and  there  was  a  gloomy 
austerity  and  bigoted  intolerance  among  all 
denominations  of  Dissenters,  which,  in  the 
diffusion  of  education,  and  ^  liberality  of 
the  present  day,  is  now  hardly  to  be  nnder- 
stood,  so  enlightened  and  intelligent  have 
all  classes  of  Protestant  Christians  become. 

Mr.  Welford  was  fifty-four,  and  his  wife 
forty-two,  when  the  sober  and  mechanical 
economy  of  their  household  was,  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  disturbed  by  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  with  all  that  accompanying 
bustle  and  domestic  commotion  which  such 
advents  usually  entail.  Mr.  Welford  had 
lived  so  long  alone,  and  so  much  for  himself, 
his  habits,  too,  had  become  so  automaton-like 
and  regular,  and  his  nature  so  condensed  and 
frozen  down  into  external  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies,  that  be  had  no  superfluous  feelings 
left  to  bestow  upon  this  new  claim  on  bis 
affection;  and  as  be  had  never  professed  to 
love,  and  only  married  for  convenience  and 
society,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  he  had 


THE  ACTOR’S  WIDOW. 

no  love  at  his  command  to  bestow  upon  his 
child,  and  that  having,  according  to  custom, 
kissed  the  infant  when  presented  to  him  by 
the  nurse,  be  should  regard  it  in  future 
merely  as  a  piece  of  the  family  property,  to 
be  educated,  indeed,  but  to  be  brought  up 
with  rigid  propriety — but  without  noise  or 
confusion — as  a  juvenile  saint,  and  a  model 
infant  of  decorum.  Nor  were  Mrs.  Welford's 
sentiments  towards  her  new-born  daughter 
much  warmer  or  more  maternal  in  their  way 
than  her  husband's.  She  had  lived  out  all 
the  natural  gushes  of  the  heart,  and  what 
was  left  of  womanly  tenderness  was  so 
leavened  with  old  maidMi  formality  and 
checked  by  ascetic  piety,  that  she  neither 
felt  the  ecstasy  ef  the  mother  nor  the  pride 
af  the  woman  os  the  child  was  for  the  first 
time  placed  in  her  arms.  She  regarded  its 
birth  as  a  dispensation  with  which  she  bad 
been  visited  rather  than  a  blessing,  and 
aooepted  the  gift  with  the  scriptural  resig¬ 
nation  that  “  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
ebasteneth and  in  the  light  that  it  was  a 
divine  correction  te  herself,  she  bowed  her 
head  reverently  to  the  infliction,  and,  look¬ 
ing  on  the  in^t  as  lent  to  her  for  scrip- 
tisral  training,  she  at  once  arranged  her 
plans,  and,  perhaps  for  the  only  time  in  her 
life,  took  pleasnre  in  mentally  chalking  out 
the  details  of  her  child’s  future  education, 
whidi  she  resolved  should  be  one  of  exem¬ 
plary  piety  and  special  virtue. 

But  though  suug  to  sleep  with  psalms 
and  lullabyed  with  hymns,  though  preached 
to  and  prayed  for,  and  early  trained  np  in 
tbe  straight-waistcoat  of  vigilant  order,  the 
obstreperous  baby,  and  then  the  joyous, 
laughing  little  Ruth,  refused  either  to  cry  or 
modulate  her  ecstasy  to  tbe  square  and  rule 
of  orthodox  propriety.  The  consequence 
was,  that  instead  of  the  child's  winning 
ways  and  sunshine  smile  gladdening  her 
parents’  hearts,  her  very  exuberance  became 
a  source  of  perpetual  uneasiness  and  alarm 
to  both,  and  every  fresh  evidence  of  sportive 
nature  was  corrected  as  a  mournful  proof  of 
the  depravity  of  tbe  human  heart,  and  a 
startling  trait  of  the  old  Adam  in  its  dis¬ 
position.  Finding  with  melancholy  grief 
that,  at  fourteen,  neither  scripture  reading, 
tract  distributing,  class  teaching,  or  tbe 
exordiums  of  pious  preachers,  conld  tame  tbe 
natural  buoyancy  of  her  nature,  or  make  a 
Saint  of  tbe  light-hearted  and  sportive  Rath, 
she  was  sent  to  a  devout  boarding-school  at 
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Taunton,  a  kind  of  acholastic  nnnnerj,  | 
where  the  derelopment  of  natoral  feeling  , 
was  guarded  against  with  the  rigilance  of  | 
a  mental  gendarmerie.  It  mnst  be  con-  | 
fasted,  that  Ruth  Welford  took  verj  un-  j 
kiodljr  to  this  sort  of  monastic  life,  and 
greatlj  scandalised  the  well-regulated  minds  ! 
of  her  preceptors  by  playing  surreptitiously  | 
with  the  cat  during  prayers,  or  pinning  her  i 
neighbour’s  dress  to  the  seat  of  her  chair  I 
while  the  unconscious  object  of  this  prac-  | 
tical  joking  was  on  her  knees ;  or,  more  i 
intolerable  still,  by  talking  to  her  next  rank  | 
and  file,  while  peregrinating  in  marching 
order  on  half-holidays,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
actoally  laughing  in  the  street  at  some 
ludicrous  object  that  had  excited  her  viva- 
cions  fancy.  These  were  deemed  such 
heinous  breaches  of  pious  etiquette,  that 
poor  Ruth  had  to  undergo  exemplary 
penance  before  she  could  be  considered  at 
all  purified  from  so  grave  a  misdemeanour. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  censure  and  abhor¬ 
rence,  Ruth  Welford  grew  up  the  same 
light-hearted,  bird-like  creature,  that  her 
childhood  had  given  such  promise  of  be¬ 
coming,  and  nothing  could  quell  the  natural 
elasticity  of  her  spirits,  or  subdue  the  per¬ 
fect  joyousness  of  her  heart ;  and  at  eighteen, 
she  was  as  lovely  and  loveable,  and  as  exu¬ 
berant  a  being,  as  ever  gloried  in  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  created  life. 

How  Ruth  ever  contrived — guarded  and 
watched,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  barriers 
of  freezing  intrusion — to  form  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  without  the  walls  of  her  scholastic 
prison,  and  that  acquaintance  a  creature  in 
coat  and  trousers,  was  always  a  mystery; 
but  certain  it  is,  the  coat  and  trousers  found 
some  means,  either  aided  by  Rnth  herself, 
or  acting  on  its  own  happy  fruition  of 
thought,  to  concert  frequent  meetings,  till  : 
at  length,  the  acquaintance  having  passed 
though  the  transitory  stages  of  friend  and  ' 
lover,  ultimately  effected  the  final  trans-  j 
migration  into  that  of  husband ;  and  one  fine 
morning  in  June  Ruth  Welford  was  declared  ' 
by  the  amazed  Abigail  to  be  non  cit  \ 
invmta,  gone,  absent  without  leave,  or,  in 
plain  words,  to  have  eloped.  | 

Great  was  the  scandal  to  the  school  on  ' 
the  discovery  of  so  serious  an  offence ;  great  | 
the  amazement  of  her  parents  at  the  intel-  | 
ligence ;  but  greater  still  their  horror  and  ' 
detestation  when,  upon  the  receipt  of  a . 
penitent  letter  from  the  culprit  herself,  I 


when  asking  pardon  for  her  conduct,  and 
beseeching  their  forgiveness  and  friendship 
for  her  husband,  to  discover  that  she  had 
married  an  actor,  a  poor  country  player. 
Their  dismay  was  profound,  and  their  mutual 
repinings  at  having  brought  such  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  sin  into  the  world  in  the  person 
of  Ruth  Welford,  and  thereby  been  accessory 
in  some  degree  to  her  perdition,  was  as  over¬ 
whelming  as  it  was  poignant.  To  do  Mr. 
Welford  and  bis  wife  justice,  their  repug¬ 
nance  and  disgust  to  their  daughter’s  mar¬ 
riage  was  not  becanse  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
name  of  their  son-in-law,  was  poor,  and  his 
worldly  condition  unpromising,  but  because 
he  belonged  to  that  community  of  worldly 
men,  the  players,  and  that  human  Pande¬ 
monium,  a  theatre.  For  Ruth  to  have  mar¬ 
ried  anyone  nut  strictly  a  saint,  or  in  the 
way  to  probationary  .beatitude,  was  bad 
enough — a  moral  turpitude  in  itself  past 
forgiveness;  but  to  link  her  fate  witu  a 
man  who,  from  his  calling — in  their  esti¬ 
mation — was  little  better  than  a  heathen, 
one  out  of  the  pale  of  Christian  communion, 
in  fact — as  they  viewed  it — it  was  a  simple 
casting  away  of  her  soul,  which  filled  them 
from  head  to  foot  with  awe  and  horror.  To 
the  parenthesis  in  Ruth’s  letter,  that  told  them 
that  Hastings  was  an  officer  in  the  army  on 
half-pay,  and  that,  having  great  theatrical  abi¬ 
lities,  he  only  followed  the  profession  of  the 
stage  in  the  hope  of  rising  rapidly,  and 
thereby  bettering  his  prospects,  they  paid 
no  heed  ;  the  fact  was  the  same,  she  had  not 
married  a  minister  or  a  shining  light,  not 
even  a  reader.  There  was  nothing  to  mitigate 
her  downward  fall ;  she  had  flung  herself 
wantonly  away  into  the  very  arms  of  Satan, 
and  must  abide  the  consequence. 

The  result  of  poor  Ruth's  petition  of  love 
to  her  parents  was  the  returning  of  her 
letter,  not  unread  but  unanswered,  by  her 
father;  while  Mrs.  Welford,  touched  pro¬ 
bably  by  some  maternal  anxieties  for  her 
lo.st  sheep,  made  up  a  small  parcel,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  packet  Bible,  with  marks  at  such 
passages  as  she  thought  had  a  significance 
to  her  beuighted  state,  a  few  special  tracts, 
“  Crumbs  for  the  Fainting,”  “  The  Sinner’s 
Crutch,”  Ac.,  and  a  book  of  homilies  and 
prayers.  ILaving  packed  up  and  paid  the 
carriage  of  her  parcel  by  waggon,  and 
transmitted  the  rejected  letter  by  post,  Mr. 
and  &Irs.  Welford,  who  followed  scriptural 
authority  and  usages  in  everything,  like 
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Pilate,  washed  their  hands  of  their  erring 
child,  paid  her  last  half-year’s  school  hill, 
and,  relapsing  into  their  usual  austere  mode 
of  life,  mentally  expunged  their  daughter’s 
existence  from  their  thoughts,  as  completely 
as  the  tom-out  fly-leaf  from  the  Bible  that 
recorded  her  nativity  erased  her  from  the 
genealogy  of  the  family. 

Now  that  Ruth  and  her  husband  found 
that  the  doors  of  his  wife’s  parents  and  con¬ 
nexions  were  closed  against  them  both, 
Hastings  (who  had  great  professional  vanity, 
and,  despite  of  the  general  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  believed  himself  to  be  a  very 
anperior  actor)  toiled  assiduously  in  his 
adopted  calling,  fondly  hoping,  after  a 
little  more  probationary  study  and  practice 
in  the  provinces,  to  be  so  well  seasoned  as 
to  warrant  his  making  his  dtbut  before  a 
London  audience,  and  at  once  establishing 
his  fame  as  a  metropolitan  actor  of  the 
highest  eminence. 

After  two  years  spent  in  fulfilling  short 
engagements  in  most  of  the  country  theatres 
of  England  and  Wales,  where,  as  be  lived  on 
his  half-pay,  and  was  not  particularly 
exacting  as  to  salary,  he  was  allowed  to  play 
the  principal  business,  be  thought  the  time 
was  come  when  he  considered  himself 
sufficiently  mellowed  and  experienced  to 
jnstify  his  appearance  in  town. 

Accordingly,  having  through  interest  pro¬ 
cured  an  opening  at  Drury  Lane,  he  set  out 
about  the  end  of  October,  in  the  year  1802, 
from  Durham,  where  he  had  been  playing 
a  farewell  round  of  Shaksperian  characters, 
and  with  his  wife  and  child — Sidney,  an 
infant  about  six  months  old — after  the  usual 
delays  consequent  on  travelling  fifty  years 
ago,  arrived  in  London  just  six  days  before 
the  eventful  evening  set  apart  for  his  dihul. 
The  expenses  consequent  on  so  long  a 
journey,  together  with  the  pecuniary  failure 
of  his  last  engagement,  bad,  by  the  time  of 
his  reaching  town,  completely  exhausted  his 
means.  In  this  emergency  he  resolved  to 
sell  his  commission,  and  the  very  next  day 
authorised  bis  agent  to  negotiate  its  dis¬ 
posal,  at  the  same  time  borrowing  fifty 
pounds  on  account.  Ruth  did  all  in  her 
power  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  so  rash 
and  improvident  a  step,  as  the  half-pay, 
though  small  in  amount,  was  still  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  sufficient  for  decent  competence, 
should  his  new  profession  not  in  time  yield 
him  a  liberal  salary ;  but,  as  too  often  hap¬ 


pens  with  opinionated  men,  her  prudent 
counsel  was  disregarded ;  for  Hastings — who 
had  acquired  that  egotism’  which  forms  the 
infatuation  of  the  theatrical  profession — took 
so  high  an  estimate  of  his  own  abilities,  as 
to  consider  his  success  as  already  certain, 
and  that  the  highest  walk  in  the  drama,  and 
the  largest  salary  given  to  great  actors,  only 
awaited  his  dAut  to  be  ofiiered  by  rival 
managers  for  his  acceptance.  With  such  a 
conviction  as  this,  he  felt,  he  said,  justified 
in  realising  the  value  of  his  commission; 
besides,  he  contemplated  furnishing  a  hand¬ 
some  house  in  Bloomsbury-squnre,  and  bank¬ 
ing  the  residue  of  his  capital  as  a  nucleus  on 
which  to  add  the  superabundance  of  his 
theatrical  salary.  Such  was  the  day  dream 
which  the  snbsequent  night  was  to  see  dis¬ 
sipated  into  thin  air. 

It  is  always  painful  to  witness  failure, 
in  whatever  manner  or  pursuit  of  life,  for  it 
leaves  a  moral  chill  on  the  mind,  and  exerts 
a  depressing  influenceon  the  physical  energies, 
that,  in  some  instances,  can  never  be  e^i- 
cated.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  men  who  have 
at  once  the  strength  of  mind  to  shake  off 
the  odium  that  attends  miscarriage,  and, 
bracing  up  their  energies — relaxed  by  defeat 
— start  with  renewed  hope  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  conquer.  Hastings,  unfortunately, 
was  not  of  this  number,  for  failure  and  dis¬ 
grace  with  him  were  synonymous ;  and  though 
Ruth  tried  by  ail  the  endearments  of  her 
affectionate  nature  to  soothe  the  poignancy 
of  his  distress,  yet  the  barb  of  wounded  pride 
and  mortified  self-love  had  struck  too  deeply, 
and  rankled  too  acutely,  for  even  her  loving 
tenderness  to  assuage  or  heal.  London, 
therefore,  became  hateful  to  him ;  in  every 
sound  from  the  street  he  heard  again  the 
denouncing  hiss  that  had  sent  him  from  the 
stage,  and  the  derisive  laugh  that  over- 
<  whelmed  bis  exit  was,  by  the  slightest  noise, 
'  brought  back  to  his  mind,  till  it  rang  in  his 
ears  with  all  the  distinctive  aggravation  of  a 
tumultuous  audience.  Writing  to  a  friend 
to  expedite  the  sale  of  his  commission,  and 
transmit  the  amount  to  him  at  an  address 
in  the  conntry,  Hastings  hurried  with  his 
wife  and  child  from  a  spot  which  had  be¬ 
come  to  him  the  most  hateful  on  earth ;  aad 
not  till  he  had  placed  a  hundred  miles  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  London  could  he  breathe 
with  freedom,  or  bear  to  look  up  and  con¬ 
template  the  face  of  Nature ;  and  moodily,  on 
moonlight  nights,  might  he  have  been  seen 
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wandering  abstractedly  in  the  wood  adjoin-  I 
ingthe  isolated  cottage  which  be  had  selected  | 
for  bis  lodging-place.  | 

In  this  state  of  sensitive  melancholy  and  I 
chagrin,  he  received  the  astounding  intelli-  | 
gence,  that  the  friend  he  had  entrusted  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  forward  the  amount  of  his  commis¬ 
sion,  nearly  l,400f.,  had  absconded  to  America, 
taking  every  shilling  of  the  money  he  should 
have  transmitted  to  Hastings.  The  effect  of 
this  news — that  at  once  reduced  the  family 
to  beggary — was  painful  in  the  extreme, 
and  completely  prostrated  the  little  energy 
that  Hastings  bad  remaining ;  and  but  for  the 
indomitable  spirit  and  resolution  of  Ruth, 
they  must  have  wanted  food.  By  the  sale 
of  her  trinkets  and  jewels,  she,  f^or  a  time, 
warded  off  absolute  penury ;  and  when  at  last 
these  resources  were  exhausted,  she  wrote  for 
and  obtained  a  situation  for  the  part  known 
to  the  profession  as  *'  singing  chambermaid” 
in  the  York  circuit,  stipulating  for  an 
engagement  for  her  husband,  for  “  general 
utility,”  for  such  was  the  effect  of  his  failure 
in  London,  that  no  manager  would  give  him  j 
a  “  line  of  business.”  | 

Poor  Ruth’s  natural  vivacity,  though  now  I 
by  misfortune  and  anxiety  greatly  subdued,  I 
admirably  adapted  her  for  the  profession  she  I 
had  adopted,  and  more  particularly  for  the  I 
range  of  character  she  was  to  sustain,  so  | 
that  her  success  was  as  complete  as  had 
been  the  failure  of  her  husband ;  and  she  | 
speedily  became  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  1 
in  the  circuit,  and  received  such  a  salary  as,  i 
with  Hastings'  trifle,  ensured  them  comfort 
and  ease.  Unfortunately,  this  comfort  and  ' 
contentment  were  destined  to  be  of  short 
duration ;  for  her  husband’s  sensibility  had 
received  such  a  shock  by  his  theatrical 
failure,  the  treachery  of  his  friend,  and  the 
humiliation  of  his  subordinate  position  in 
the  theatre,  that,  in  conjunction  with  a 
severe  cold  he  had  contracted,  so  affected  a 
naturally  weak  constitution,  that  his  health 
rapidly  declined;  and  his  malady,  after  many 
toms  and  changes,  finally  assumed  the  form 
of  consumption,  and,  to  the  agony  of  his 
affectionate  and  nearly  heart-broken  wife, 
in  a  few  months  terminated  his  existence. 

Thus  was  poor  Ruth  a  widow  at  twenty- 
two,  deserted  by  her  parents,  with  no  com¬ 
panion  in  the  world  but  her  child,  without 
friends,  and  no  counsellor  but  her  own 
judgment,  and  no  assistance  but  tbe  pre¬ 
carious  income  derived  from  her  own  exer¬ 


tions  in  a  profession  into  which  she  had 
been  forced  more  from  necessity  than  the 
election  of  her  will.  None  but  those  who 
have  been  similarly  bereaved  can  adequately 
understand  the  feeling  of  desolation,  and 
the  painful  sense  of  responsibility,  which  a 
wife  feels  when  suddenly  deprived  of  her 
natural  protector  and  support.  All  these 
feelings,  joined  with  her  uncertain  income, 
and  the  anxieties  of  a  mother,  preyed  for  a 
time  acutely  on  Ruth’s  health  and  spirits, 
giving  a  tone  of  weakness  and  indecision  to 
her  character  for  the  first  few  months  of  her 
widowhood  which  was  by  no  means  natural 
to  her  disposition,  but  purely  the  result  of 
being  called  for  the  first  time  to  think  and 
act  for  herself.  And  though  Ruth  had  for 
a  long  time  managed  all  the  domestic  and 
external  arrangemeuts  of  her  small  family, 
she  had,  while  her  husband  lived,  some  one 
to  whom  to  detail  her  household  cares  and 
perplexities ;  and  her  responsibility,  though 
in  effect  the  same,  seemed  infinitely  less, 
having  a  beloved  companion  with  whom  to 
counsel. 

In  many  situations  of  life,  necessity,  which 
sometimes  appears  the  most  unrelenting  and 
cruel  of  all  our  misfortunes,  is  in  fact  the 
most  humane  and  charitable,  rousing  us  from 
the  egotism  of  onr  sorrow,  and  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  an  enervating  grief,  to  the  absolute 
requirements  of  the  day  and  hour.  Such  waa 
tbe  case  with  Ruth  Hastings ;  her  husband’s 
long  illness,  and  tbe  expenses  consequent  on 
that,  and  his  funeral,  bad  exhausted  the  little 
hoard  she  had  contrived  to  lay  by  from  their 
united  salaries;  and  after  paying  for  her  own 
and  Sidney’s  mourning,  and  settling  with  the 
undertaker,  she  found  herself  reduced  almost 
to  her  last  shilling.  The  necessity  for  food, 
and  the  arbitrary  claims  of  daily  existence, 
together  with  tbe  demand  for  her  services  at 
the  theatre,  all  tended  to  abridge  the  season 
of  natural  sorrow ;  and  thus,  by  forcing  her, 
against  her  will,  into  scenes  and  pursuits 
repugnant  to  her  feelings,  tended  materially 
to  divert  her  mind  from  tbe  contemplation 
of  her  loss,  and,  by  giving  a  healthier  tone 
to  her  mind,  imperceptibly  conducted  her 
into  that  line  of  self-reliance,  and  confidence 
In  her  own  powers,  which  it  was  so  needful 
for  her  to  attain.  By  tbe  strictest  decorum 
of  conduct,  both  in  her  public  and  private 
character,  Mrs.  Hastings  preserved,  without 
reproach  or  censure,  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way,  universally  respected  and  esteemed 
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And  swift  as  thought  the  affectionate  boy 
poured  out  the  wine,  and  tenderly  held  his 
nother's  head  while  she  drank  it;  then 
kissing  her  again,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  once 
more  resumed  his  occupation,  folly  sHtisded 
that  he  had  salved  and  cured  the  cause  of 
his  parent's  despondency. 

“  Sit  down  and  listen  to  me,  Sidney,  and 
let  me  speak  without  interruption,”  she  re- 
snmed,  after  a  brief  pause.  The  time  when  ^ 
1  may  be  called  away  is  in  the  bands  of  God  ;  I 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  be  fully  prepared  fur  | 
His  last  summons.  Now  listen,  my  dear  boy,  ! 
to  what  I  say.  In  that  drawer  you  will  find 
a  suit  of  clothes  that,  unknown  to  yon,  1  hare 
had  made — you  will  know  when  to  wear 
them ;  there  are  also  two  letters,  one  from 
your  father  to  his  friend  in  London — the 

other  to  my  father ;  tell  him - but  I  will 

speak  of  that  presently,”  she  added,  as  a 
shade  of  weariness  passed  over  her  face. 
"Yon  will  find  also  all  the  money  that  my 
long  illness  has  left  t»  us  both;  there  is 
enough,  Sidney,  to  pay  your  journey  to 
Bristol,  and — and — my  funeral.” 

Sidney  had  placed  the  hull  of  his  ship 
against  his  breast  lengthways,  and  with  the 
knife  was  about  to  shave  off  a  portion  from  the 
side,  when,  suddenly  aroused  by  the  ominous 
word  that  had  just  escaped  from  his  mother's 
lips,  he  looked  quickly  up,  when  the  knife, 
slipping  from  the  wood,  entered  his  breast  and 
transfixed  his  heart.  Utteringa  faint  ejacula¬ 
tion,  the  boat  fell  from  his  hand,  as  the  fingers 
stood  out  rigid  and  expanded,  the  other  hand 
still  grasping  the  knife,  as  the  body  slowly 
fell  Wk  in  the  chair  :  the  face  became 
deadly  pale,  the  lips  dusky  and  dark,  while 
the  open  eyes  were  directed  inquiringly  on 
his  mother.  In  another  moment  the  intense 
pallor  of  the  face  was  succeeded  by  a  yellow 
hue,  that  in  turn  gave  place  to  a  clammy 
whiteness ;  the  lids  closed  slowly  over  the 
eyes,  a  dark  circle  settled  round  the  orbits 
and  mouth,  as  the  right  arm  fell  heavily  by 
his  side  and  a  few  drops  of  blood  trickled 
along  his  shirt — he  was  dead,  and  the 
agonised  mother  gazed  only  upon  clay.  The 
transition  from  life  to  death  was  so  abrupt, 
the  catastrophe  so  horribly  sudden,  that 
well  might  the  appalled  mother  doubt  the 
reality  of  her  senses.  At  first  unable  to 
divine  the  cause  of  his  silence,  Mrs.  Hastings 
gazed  with  a  fearful  fascination  on  the 
mysterious  change  before  her ;  but  when  the 

and  dropped  and  the  knife  remained  pro¬ 


truding  from  the  breast,  she  gave  utterance 
to  a  shriek  of  such  inten.se  agony,  that  every 
inmate  of  the  house  rushed  to  her  chamber 
in  alarm  and  horror. 

Springing  up  in  bed,  she  wared  her  arms 
in  the  direction  of  her  son,  as  if  to  implore 
instant  assistance,  and  in  the  frantic  en¬ 
deavour  to  speak,  a  gush  of  blood  burst  like 
a  deluge  from  her  mouth  and  lips,  while 
with  a  suffocating  spasm,  that  shook  her 
frame  like  a  convulsion,  she  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  fell  forward  on  her  face, 
a  corpse. 

A  brief  narrative  of  the  fate  of  the  mother 
and  son,  forwarded  to  Bristol,  quickly 
brought  the  aged  parent.s,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Welford,  to  the  house  of  mourning.  After 
for  some  momenta  sun'eying  the  placid 
features  of  the  dead,  they  sank  together  on 
their  knees,  and,  beside  the  bed  where  1-y 
the  two  bodies,  poured  out  a  deep  and  fervent 
prayer  to  Heaven  for  pardon  and  forgiveness; 
not  for  their  dead  and  erring  child,  but  for 
thcm.selves — their  own  accusing  hearts.  All 
the  errors  of  their  lives,  their  own  great  fault 
in  respect  to  the  misdirected  education  of  their 
daughter,  and  their  cold  austerity  of  manner, 
flashed  with  sudden  and  painful  conviction 
on  their  minds ;  and  they  wept  for  their  fault 
in  tears  that  seemed  something  unnatural  in 
their  intensity  in  so  advanced  an  age,  when 
the  emotions  of  life,  like  our  passions,  are 
usually  tempered  down,  and  How  without 
^  those  paroxysms  of  grief  that  characterise 
younger  natures  and  more  ardent  feelings. 

Here  were  three  lives  sacrificed,  that,  in 
all  human  probability,  might  have  been  spared 
long  to  bless  and  reward  with  love  and  reve¬ 
rence  their  declining  years,  had  the  education 
of  Ruth  been  more  adapted  to  her  natural 
disposition,  and  those  blessed  precepts  of  our 
faith  been  more  judiciously  extended,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  an  erring  child,  one  whose 
very  affections  led  her  astray  and  prompted 
the  fatal  mistake  of  contracting  a  secret 
marriage  to  escape  from  the  intolerable 
sameness  and  frigid  formality  of  a  religion 
that,  rightly  interpreted,  is  as  open  and 
joyous  as  the  material  world  in  which  the 
Creator  baa  placed  us  for  the  exercise  and 
practice  of  His  blessed  tenets.  All  this  the 
unluppy  parents  felt,  as  a  conviction  that 
admitted  of  no  palliation;  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  great  fault  and  its  dire  conse¬ 
quences  bowed  their  heads  in  sorrow  and 
remorse  to  the  ground,  and  filled  the  re- 
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mkinder  of  their  Utm  with  a  penance  for 
their  mistaken  zeal  as  profound  aa  it  was 
sincere  and  lasting. 

A  TALE  OF  PAST  TIMES. 

’Tin  »port 

To  have  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 

In  a  fair  English  garden — where  on  the 
one  hand,  the  “  plesaunce”  broadened  out 
beyond  beds  of  flowers,  and  clustering  roses 
in  the  blush  and  pride  of  .Tune,  and  where  on 
the  other,  flashing  in  the  sunshine,  were  the 
windows  of  a  quaint  old  edifice,  denominated 
Lambonrne  Hall — seen  through  the  leafy 
elms,  slowly  passing  along  a  walk,  were  two 
figures,  male  and  female,  engaged  in  deep 
and  earnest  conversation.  The  young  man, 
dressed  in  an  obsolete  fashion,  possessed  a 
handsome  and  noble  figure ;  and  the  lady, 
despite  the  traces  of  deep  and  recent  sorrow, 
confirmed  by  the  mourning  'dress  she  wore, 
was  yet  of  a  beautiful  and  fine  presence. 

**  l)o  not  think  I  withhold  my  hand,  or 
would  break  my  troth-plight,  dear  Itay- 
mond,”  she  was  saying ;  “  and  now  that,  lone 
and  orphaned,  I  am  most  in  need  of  a  friend 
and  protector.  It  is  not  so,  indeed  it  is  not 
so and  she  paused. 

“  And  what,  then,  is  it,  my  own  Alice  ?” 
asked  Wilfred  Raymond,  in  his  deep,  thrilling 
voice.  *'  I  am  man  enough  to  hear  without 
blenching  mure  than  one  bitter  thing.  Speak 
out,  then,  Alice.  A  betrothal  should  bare  all 
secrets,  you  know.” 

“I  know — I  hear;  bnt  it  is  not  mine,” 
she  said.  **  Have  yon  not  heard  that  there 
is  a  cloud  upon  our  house,  a  stain  upon  our 
name  ?  Evil  reports — wicked  rumours - ” 

"  Nothing  more  ?  Are  these  true  or  false  ?” 
asked  Wilfred. 

She  grew  very  pale,  and  averted  her  face. 
“  I  would  give  my  life  to  be  able  to  say  with 
all  my  heart,  and  out  of  full  conviction,  that 
all  was  false ;  that  reports  and  rumours  were 
the  coinage  of  bad  men’s  brains ;  bnt  1  dare 
not — cannot.  My  father  died  and  made  no 
denial,  and  my  hapless  brother  has  fled.” 

”  Then  it  w  true,”  and  Wilfred  drew  in  a 
deep  breath.  **  Listen,  Alice.  It  may  strike 
yon  as  strange  that,  pressing  just  now  as 
matters  are  with  me  in  town,  I  should  yet 
have  set  forth  last  evening,  and  spurring  all 
night,  should  break  upon  you  so  suddenly ; 
but  yon  guessed - " 


”  That  yon  bad  heard - ”  she  said. 

“  Even  so,”  and  Wilfred  smiled ;  “  and 
this,”  he  added,  *'  is  in  substance  what  I 
beard ;”  and,  pausing  a  moment,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

”  I  was  waiting  for  a  stranger-friend  at  aa 
ordinary,  when  1  heard  loud  voices  and  gay 
laughter  from  a  neighbouring  box.  As  this 
is  nothing  uncommon  with  the  court  gal¬ 
lants,  I  took  no  heed  ;  but  sitting  apart,  and 
thinking  of  some  one  miles  away,  amid  the 
clinking  of  glasses  I  heard  your  name  1” 

“  Mine  ! — my  name !”  and  Alice  drew  up 
herself  with  a  proud  and  haughty  gesture, 
when  in  a  moment  her  pale  face  fell,  and  the 
tean  streamed  between  her  fingers. 

"Has  it,  then,  come  to  this ! — to  this  T’  she 
sobbed. 

“  Patience,  Alice — patience,"  he  said,  ten¬ 
derly.  “  When  they  named  you — you  who 
in  this  seclusion  have  blossomed  and  bloomed 
like  that  rose,"  plucking  one,  and  giving  it 
to  her ;  "  you  who,  in  the  calm  seclusion  of 
a  country  life,  could  not  have  shed  loveliness 
and  perfume  in  the  hot  air  where  these  liber¬ 
tines  move  and  live — I  felt  some  angry  stir 
within  my  heart.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
telling  them  they  were  overheard ;  hut  ere  I 
could,  the  speaker — a  lordly  coxcomb, 
unprincipled,  but  as  brave  as  steel,  and  in¬ 
capable,  os  I  thought,  of  falsehood — said  l£ 
had  beheld  you ;  c^led  you  beautiful ;  swobs 
he  would  win  you ;  woo  and  wed  yon  (for  he 
is  bankrupt,  and  you  are  an  heiress) ;  that 
an  old  usurer  he  knew  had  inadvertently  put 
him  in  possession  of  a  secret  reflecting  upon 
your  father’s  honour — your  father.  Alice- 
old  Sir  Miles  Raymond,  whom  I  loved  and. 
honoured  like  a  son ;  nay,  that  your  b{otheE 
Edgar,  mine  old  friend  and  college  companion, 
that  be  bad  been  guilty  of  a  sbamefifl  act, 
implicating  one  whose  name  I  coula  ^ 
catch ;  and  even  worse  than  that,  had  l|lay^ 
the  recreant ;  had  been  insulted  withou  re« 
senting  it;  and  by  not  thrusting  the  liedow^^ 
the  utterer's  throat  with  his  dagger, 
given  it  a  currency,  and  thus  allowed  it  ta> 
pass  through  the  world  as  a  proven  truth.” 

“  My  father !  my  poor  bn,  her !"  «nnr- 
mnred  Alice.  ,  .r 

"Can  yon  say  no  more,  Alice?”  askr' 
Wilfred. 

"Alas!  f'ean  bnt  repeat,  that  it  were 
better,  far  better,  dear  Wilfred,  to  snrrender_ 
yonr  claim ;  to  forget  me ;  to  pass  me  by. 
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and  know  us  no  more ;  for  we  are  abamed — 
shamed  I" 

“  What  1  may  do,"  returned  Wilfred,  with 
his  great  calm  air,  “  is  not  at  present  to  be 
decided ;  and  before  our  troth-plight  be  broken 
or  confirmed,  there  most  be  another  matter 
settled.” 

“  Forget  it,”  interrupted  Alice,  eagerly. 
"  If  it  be  true,  if  proven  true,  the  certainty 
will  kill  me ;  and  my  consolation  now  only 
lies  in  the  few  probabilities  that  hope  may 
leave  me.  Pardon  me,  dear  Wilfr^ — you 
whose  worth  I  have  so  long  known — whose 
— whose  love  I  have  prized — whose  affection 
has  honoured  me ;  pardon  me,  if,  in  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  bitter  trial,  I  offend  by  plain 
speaking.”  Here  a  flush  crossed  hw  pale, 
agitated  face,  and  her  eyes  drooped.  **It 
was  no  secret  that  my  wealth  is  gnat,  aad 
that - ” 

"And  that  my  portion  is  as  small  and 
scant  as  a  younger  sou’s  inheritance,”  said 
W’ilfred.  "  So  much  the  better  for  me ;  but 
go  on.” 

"  And  that  my  father  had  received  some 
offers  fur  the  band  of  Alice  Lambourne,  and 
the  old  house  is  crumbling - ” 

“  But  your  brother  Edgar  is  the  heir  of 
Lambourne,”  said  Wilfred. 

"  Weuld  he  were  the  heir  of  all,  and  mine 
to  boot,  BO  be  were  here,”  she  cried,  "  with 
his  noble  brow  clear  and  free ;  but  my  wealth 
has  come  from  a  deceased  relative — and — 
— and — you  knew  it  not.” 

**  I  had  heard  of  it ;  so  do  not  make  me 
the  less  a  hunter  after  a  rich  jointure but 
he  smiled  as  in  mockery  of  his  own  words. 

“  Do  yourself  no  injustice,”  said  Alios, 
gravely.  "  I  know  yuu  better ;  and  there  is 
enough  of  nnworthiness  in  the  world  with¬ 
out  its  pretence." 

"  But  you  were  speaking  of  another  mat¬ 
ter,”  interrupted  her  lover. 

“  It  shall  be  no  loss  to  yon,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  to  surrender  me,  Wilfred.  Do  not 
start.  Half  will  I  freely  give  yon,  to  for¬ 
bear  pressing  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
poor  Edgar’s  story,  lest  what  is  unknown 
should  be  worse  than  what  is  known.” 

“I  will  reply  to  your  offer — which  is  a 
temptingly  corrupt  one,  but  for  a  reason — 
presently.  Meantime,  do  you  believe  your 
brother  guilty  of  betraying  a  trust,  of  assas¬ 
sination — cowardice  ?” 

“  No,  on  my  life  I  do  not  I”  and  her 
energy  betrayed  itself  in  her  eyes  and  coun¬ 


tenance,  which  kindled  up  as  if  with  a  new 
life. 

“  Neither  do  I,”  said  Wilfred,  who  had 
preserved  the  same  air  of  tranquillity;  “and 
feeling  so,  I  marvel  that  you,  with  your 
strength  of  mind,  should  have  given  credence 
to  these  rumours.” 

“  But  you  have  heard  them  also,  you  say.” 

“  That  is  true ;  one  cannot  help  that,  Alice. 
But  a  thousand  rumours  do  not  constitute 
one  truth  ;  and  to  those  who  repeated  these 
rumours  I  had  a  reply—” 

“  Ah,  you  had  not  finished,”  she  said, 
looking  up  into  his  face. 

“  Wlien  I  heard  the  persona  I  spoke  of  make 
mention  of  the  name  of  Lambenne,  with  the 
additions  they  were  pleased  to  contribute, 
I  advanced  and  spoke.  *  Gentlemen,’  I  said, 
'you  have  been  listening  with  some  amuse¬ 
ment — I  regret  with  eome  credulity  also — 
to  the  embellishments  of  my  Lord  Thorpe. 
As  I  know  the  family,  I  sm  enabled  to  give 
a  flat  contradiction  to  the  foliy  which  pre¬ 
sumes  beeemiag  the  master  of  Mistress  Alice 
Lambovme's  hand  whether  she  will  or  no — 
to  the  want  of  candour  which  insults  the 
dead  and  slanders  the  living - ” 

“  And  they  said - ”  began  Alice. 

“  Oh,  they  laughed.  My  lord  was  very 
wroth,  but  I  gave  them  to  understand  that 
I  would  take  three  days  to  confirm  or  dis¬ 
prove  his  allegations,  and  then - ” 

“And  then,  0  Heaven  I  there  will  be  blood 
shed,  swords  drawn——” 

“  Why,  that’s  possible,  since 'tis  so  agreed,” 
returned  Wilfred,  with  his  unmoved  manner ; 
“  and  I  am  here  to  make  a  commencement 
by  asking  for  your  confidence.” 

“And  proved  or  disproved—”  said  Alice, 
breathlessly. 

“  As  regards  those  gentlemen  and  myself, 
it  will  be  just  the  same.  On  the  other  bond, 
if  innocent,  Wilfred  must  be  cleared.” 

“You  will  fight?”  and  her  face  again 
paled  with  fear. 

“  Aye,  will  I,  Alice,  and  ever  for  your  dear 
name's  sakeT  and  his  smile,  while  yet  so 
sweet  and  confident,  showed  her  that  prayers 
were  as  useless  to  deter  him  as  full  permis¬ 
sion  would  have  been  to  urge  him  on. 

Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  Alice  entered 
into  such  particulars  as  she  wasacquainted  with 
or  had  conjectured,  especially  with  reference 
to  her  brother ;  but  with  respect  to  her  dead 
father  (he  had  not  been  a  twelvemonth  in  his 
grave)  she  had  not  so  much  to  disclose. 
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Nevertheless,  while  he  and  Alice  were  over- 
Isoking  his  secret  drawers  and  papers,  Wil¬ 
fred  lighted  npon  one  which  he  begged  to 
take  to  town  with  him,  as  he  held  it  to  be 
important. 

And  not  to  dwell  npon  their  parting, 
mflice  it  that,  attended  by  a  faithful  servitor, 
he  reached  London  in  the  early  afternoon  of 
the  second  day,  and  arriving  at  his  lodgings 
gear  Covent  Garden,  prepared  himself  for 
the  second  part  of  the  duty  he  had  under¬ 
taken. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  a  dim,  darkling  chamber,  belonging  to 
s  sordid-looking  house,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  shrinking  back  as  if  to  avoid 
notice  within  the  recesses  of  a  mouldy  court, 
lat  two  persons  in  colloquy.  One  was  our 
•cqmuntance.  Master  AN'ilfred  Itaymond ;  the 
other  was  a  noted  usurer,  whose  person,  ex¬ 
terior,  and  habitation  were  in  utter  contrast  [ 
with  such  display  as  his  almost  fabulous ' 
wealth  would  have  enabled  him  to  make,  had 
it  so  pleased  him. 

The  nsnrer  was  an  aged  man  bodily,  but 
all  his  mental  faculties  were  alive.  His  face 
was  dark  and  wrinkled,  and  while  his  hawk 
nose  and  thin  lips  expressed  cruelty  and 
ooldness,  there  gleamed  in  his  deep-set  eyes 
!lie  fire  of  subtlety  and  craft.  He  sat  before 
I  large  worm-eaten  table;  boxes  and  parch- 
aicnts  snrrounded  him,  and  before  him  lay 
writing  materials  and  several  open  papers 
having  seals  upon  them,  looking  like 
bonds  and  deeds  of  great  value.  A  few  r-iys 
of  dingy-yellow  light — for  the  blessed  sun- 
ihine  never  cast  its  gladdening  radiance  into 
that  miserly  den — struggled  in  through  I 
lusty  diamond  panes,  and  flung  a  gleam  | 
ouch  as  Rembrandt  loved  to  evoke  upon  his  ' 
canvas,  on  the  two  men — one  the  model  of ; 
frank,  ingenuous  manhood,  the  other  of  dark 
oare  and  grasping  avarice — and  on  the  strange 
appurtenances  around  them. 

“  Now,  Master — Wilfred — Raymond,”  said 
die  usurer,  speaking  in  a  sharp,  snarling 
voice,  and  with  fierce  emphasis,  “now  that 
you  have  forced  your  way  in,  when  yon  were 
told  I  was  engaged,  what  is  your  business? 
—and  quickly.” 

“  Do  you  know  of  snch  a  place  as  goes 
hy  the  name  of  Lamboume  Hall?”  asked 
Wilfred. 

“  Do  I? — do  I  not?”  and  his  eyes  kindled 
ip  with  a  baleful  but  exultant  light.  “  Do 
1  not  ?  ha  1  ha  1  It  is  here — here,  under 


sign  and  seal,”  slapping  his  table,  “mine, 
man,  mine,  from  coping-stone  to  foundation 
— mine,  its  lands  and  lawns — mine,  stock 
and  stone — mine,  all  mine — lial  ha  I  Hut — a 
murrain  on  my  tongue  and  a  curse  upon  thy 
curious  nature — what  is  all  this  to  thee?” 
he  added,  turning  livid  at  a  sudden  impulse 
of  vague  danger. 

“  1  am  getting  more  enrions.  Yours,  eh, 
Master — Silas — Hawk !”  and  Wilfred  empha¬ 
sised  his  name  after  his  own  manner.  “And 
how,  I  pray  yon,  comes  the  hall  of  the  Lam- 
bournes  yours?” 

“  Mine  !  said  I  mine?  Pshaw  1  See,  now, 
how  my  tongue  wags.  I  mean,  good  youth, 
that  it  is  mine  for  another — in  trust,  do  you 
mark — in  trust  for  another,  that's  all.” 

“  And  who  may  that  ‘  other  ’  be.  Master — 
Silas — Hawk  ?  for,  believe  me,  I  have  not  a 
little  interest,  a<lded  to  curiosity,  to  know 
more.  Yon  know  my  name,  and  I  am  a 
friend  of  the  family.  What  !  no  reply? 
Dost  thou  sec  that  letter — thy  writing?”  and 
Wilfred,  as  ho  spoke,  opened  a  paper  and 
held  it  out  before  him  across  the  table.  “  It 
is  addressed  to  Sir  Miles  Lambourne,  and 
contains  a  demand  for  moneys,  and  a  threat 
— a  menace.  Nay,  you  do  not  get  it  from 
me.” 

“Curse  him!  wither  him!  He  wronged 
me,  injured  me,  had  me  imprisoned,  fined ! 
but  ho!  bo!  I  am  revenged,  for  I  brand  him 
in  his  grave,  and  I  made  bis  son  a  fugitive, 
and  I  have  given  his  goods  os  a  spoil — and 
— and ” 

“  Thou,  Master  Hawk?  Hewarc!  the  joke 
may  be  a  good  one,  but  it  may  be  costly. 
For  whom,  if  not  for  thyself,  hast  thou  the 
bonds  and  deeds  of  Lambourne  in  pawn? 
prithee  tell  me  that.”  And  the  calm,  ban¬ 
tering  air  of  Wilfred,  while  it  indicated 
secret  power,  infuriated  while  it  cowed  the 
old  usurer. 

“  For  my  Lord  Thorpe,”  was  the  sullen 
answer. 

“And  how,  if  I  am  come  to  clear  olf  the  • 
same?”  asked  Wilfred;  “  how,  if  I  am  em¬ 
powered  to  take  up  the  mortgages  —  the 
debts — true  and  false,  real  and  fraudnlect — 
that  is,  to  separate  them ;  see  you  ?” 

“  Why,  that  I  am  not  empowered  to  treat 
with  you,  that's  all.” 

“  And  so  this  Lord  Thorpe  is  thy  em¬ 
ployer — thy  master,  eh  ?  By  my  faith,  he 
hath  the  owner  of  well-filled  coffers  at  his 
I  back.  1  thought  it  had  been  the  other  way.” 
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'  He  is  mj  servaut,  my  slave,  if  I  so  will  I  he  knows  nothing  of  the  labyrinth  he  is  I  fo< 


it  r  cried  Silas,  in  a  white  rage,  his  usual 
astuteness  being  put  offits  guard,  and  leaving 
him  open  to  the  enemy. 

"  Indeed  !  and  was  it  he  who  prevailed 
upon  young  Sir  Edgar  Lambuurne  to  fly  from 
the  probable  consequences  of  an  act  never 
committed — to  depart  while  a  conspiracy 
was  going  on  to  rob  him  of  his  honour  and 
bis  estates — to  be  the  dupe  of  shallow  in¬ 
triguers — to  surrender  his  broad  acres  to 
thee,  Silas — or  to  this  other  slave  of  thine?’’ 

“  They  were  dipped  deep — he  was  bank¬ 
rupt  already,”  grinned  the  usurer,  “  and  I 
have  paid  much  moneys.” 

“  Thou  shouldest  have  waited  a  little  and 


wandering  in — who  obtains  for  him  a  transfer, 
pretended  to  be  for  his  behalf,  or  his  sister’s, 
but  to  be  turned  to  thine  own  use  and  profit, 
for  thy  jaekals  to  share,  though  in  that  they 
will  be  stinted,  doubtless?” 

“  Master  Raymond - ”  stammered  the 

usurer,  trembling. 

“  AVho,”  pursued  Wilfred,  changing  his 
bitter  banter  for  a  sterner  tone  and  mood, 
”  who  is  it  that  gives  to  the  yonng  man’s 
every  act  and  word,  by  vile  construction,  a 
tinge  of  shame,  a  taint  of  infamy,  and  causes 
things  to  be  whispered,  which,  if  be  hear  of, 
will  bring  the  young  man  back  in  indignant 
astonishment,  to  repel  the  slanderous  calumny. 


got  the  sister  into  the  same  net — she  is  an  I  to  deny  the  charges,  and  to 


heiress,  dost  thou  know  lhat  ?  She  is  even 
wealthier  than  her  family  was  before.” 

“  So  I  have  heard,  and  so  has  my  Lord 
Thorpe,  and  his  gallant  swash-bucklers 
too,”  groaned  the  usurer;  “but  what  does 
all  this  mean  ?’’ 

“  It  means  that  if  you  are  going  to  fore¬ 
close,  we  are  ready  for  you,  and  we  intend 
to  call  for  the  proofs  adduced  against  the 
luckless  brother.” 

“  I  will  give  you  two — three — five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  that  letter,”  said  Silas.  “  1 
will  give  a  thousand.  It  cannot  hurt  me.” 

“  You  held  a  spell  over  the  noble  old 
knight,  because  of  what  you  urge  here  against 
bis  son — 'indefinitely  enough,  but  not  difficult 
to  penetrate.  Edgar  was  wild  and  young — and 
youth  is  folly — and  he  was  tempted — and,  be¬ 
cause  Sir  Miles  had  you  once  fined  by  the 
Star  Chamber  for  excessive  usury,  you  vowed 
to  be  revenged.  Is  it  so  ?” 

A  malignant  scowl  darkened  upon  the 
usurer's  face,  and  grew  in  his  lambent  eyes 
like  a  fierce  volcanic  glow.  It  changed  into 
a  sneer  of  satisfaction.  He  made  no  reply, 
and  Wilfred  spoke  on. 

“  Well,  here  are  a  few  more  questions  for 
yon  to  solve.  Who  is  it  that  holds  treason¬ 
able  correspondence  with  France — that  pur¬ 
chases  the  influence  of  Lord  Thorpe  in  the 
court — that  blends  revenge  with  this  perilous 
business,  by  making  Sir  Edgar  Lambonrne, 
a  king's  officer,  a  blind  prey,  a  blinder  tool 
—that,  through  skilful  agents,  involves  him 
in  a  quarrel,  in  which  a  man  is  slain;  who 
helps  him  to  fly,  but  in  doing  that  puts  him 
in  the  position  of  a  traitor  to  bis  country,  so 
that,  if  taken,  the  proofs  that  will  attaint  and 
destroy  him,  will  be  found  upon  him  while 


“To  be  handed  to  the  doomsman — the 
executioner!  I  have  registered  an  oath,” 
fiercely  and  vindictively  exclaimed  the 
usurer. 

“  Softly,  not  so  fast,  my  old  friend ;  yon  I 
seel  am  on  the  trail.  You  have  not  told 
me  who  f  AVell,  no  matter,  only  ponder 
them  over,  while  I  carry  my  questions  else¬ 
where,”  and  he  moved  off  his  chair. 

Elsewhere  1”  The  old  man’s  countenance 
was  ghastly  to  gaxe  upon,  for  this  yonng 
man  he  at  first  afl'ected  to  despise  seemed 
to  be  his  evil  angel,  to  have  pierced  into  the 
heart  of  his  mystery. 

“If,  within  two  days  from  hence.  Sir 
Edgar  Lambourne  be  not  here,  or  on  his  way 
— if  the  falsehood  and  the  felony,  and  treason, 
and  rapacity  of  others  be  not  confessed  and 
registered,  yon  will  have  questions  put  to  yon 
by  those.  Master  Silas  Hawk,  who  will  not 
be  said  *  nay,’  those  to  whom  yon  have  con¬ 
fessed  not  a  few  clever  tricks  before ;  and 
this  time,  perhaps,  a  fine  may  not  suffice.” 

“  I — I — know  nothing.  I  defy  yon,”  cried  I 
Silas. 

“  Add  to  all  this.  Master  Silas  Hawk,  and! 
to  be  still  more  deeply  pondered  over,  thaj 
laws  provide  for  the  protection  of  thos 
whom  designing  men  would  entrap,  wbomi 
revengeful  men  would  destroy,  whom  8vs=j 
ricious  men  would  despoil.  An  alien, 
usurer,  who  would  wickedly  connive  at  thej 
violation  of  a  subject’s  good  name,  at  i 
defamation  of  bis  character,  at  nsnricsoly 
making  loans,  at  seeking  by  foul  and  under- 
handed  means  to  divest  an  ancient  fam'lj 
of  its  heritage,  and  these,  if  proved  in  turn 
and  this  will  be  attempted,  believe  me,  ayt' 
long  ere  his  head  be  on  the  block,  or  bi:!| 
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foot  tonch  the  scaffold — the  law  deals  very 
severely  with  these ;  and  having  warned  yon, 
1  leave  yon  to  ponder,  to  take  connsel,  and 
to  follow  most  fully  that  coarse  which  first 
suggests  itself  to  you.  Kay,  old  man,  you 
do  not  get  my  letter  ;  play  not  with  your 
dagger — mend  your  pens  with  it.  I  am  the 
younger — the  stronger ;  and  so,  good  day !” 
and  Wilfred  quitted  the  Chamber. 

“  Malediction  I  Robbery  !  thieves !  fire  I" 
screamed  the  usurer,  hideous  in  his  rage, 
and  sinister  in  the  utter  impotence  that  pal¬ 
sied  his  willing  hand.  "  Oh,  for  a  rutHer 
now — a  bravo  I  but,  Judas,  dog,  here! — it  is 
too  late ! — ha! — no,  I  have  it.  Here,  knave, 
stay  thy  din,  and  tarry,”  speaking  to  a  ser¬ 
vant  who  entered  at  his  call. 

He  wrote  a  few  hasty  words,  folded  up  the 
paper,  and  gave  it  the  man.  “  Haste,  and 
hurry  for  thy  life.  Seek  my  Lord  Thorpe, 
at  tenuis,  the  tavern,  the  play — anywhere; 
but  find  him,  and  be  speedy;”  and, when  the 
man  was  gone,  he  sank  into  his  chair  ex¬ 
hausted. 

«  «  SI  V 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  by 
this,  and  the  young  champion  of  the  aspersed 
and  menaced  house  of  Lambourne  was  bound 
to  meet  its  villifiers.  At  the  same  ordinary 
Wilfred  spoke  of,  some  half  dozen  gentlemen 
were  met ;  and  while  gaily  discussing  their 
wine,  or  amusing  themselves  with  a  throw  of 
dice,  the  conversation  naturally  tnmed  upon 
the  person  who  had  pledged  his  word  to 
meet  them. 

“  What  think  you.  Captain  Digges,”  said 
Lord  Thorpe,  as,  half  sitting  on  a  table,  he 
curiously  eyed  his  claret,  **  do  you  think  our 
‘  Orlando’  will  be  here  ?” 

“We  serve  in  the  same  company,  you  arc 
aware,  my  lord,”  was  the  answer ;  “  and  so 
far  as  courage  and  pledged  word  can  go, 
Raymond  is  the  man  to  carry  both  even  to 
extremes.” 

“What  think  you.  Master  Embledon?" 
turning  to  a  gentleman  by  his  side. 

“  I  think  he  will  find  facts  too  strong  for 
his  veracity,”  was  the  answer,  for  this  latter 
was  in  Lord  Thorpe’s  sinister  secret. 
“  Nevertheless,  1  do  not  doubt  but  he  will 
come.” 

“  Nay,  let  him  come,  and  kindly  now,”  said 
his  lordship,  boastfully.  “  By  my  faith,  the 
matter  grows  more  worthy  of  pressing ;  for 
the  lady  is  fair  and  rich,  and  we  may  get  the 
youth  a  command  in  Flanders  as  a  peace- 


ofiering  or  compensation.  For  the  rest,  my 
old  ally  is  too  strong.  Who  comes  7” 

“  By  Heaven,  I  think  ’tis  he,”  said  Captain 
Digges.  “  No !  Some  ‘  drawer,’  mayhtp. 
Why,  what  a  melancholy  phiz  !  Body  o’ me, 
man,  whom  wantest  thou  ?” 

“  My  Lord  Thorpe,  so  please  you.  I  was 
bid  to——” 

“  I  am  he,”  said  his  lordship,  springing 
forward,  and  snatching  at  the  note  which 
Silas  Hawk's  messenger  brought  him,  fear¬ 
ful  lest  any  eye  but  his  own  should  note  its 
contents.  He  tore  it  open,  and  read  : 

“  Look  to  your  feet,  springes  are  set.  A 
certain  Master  Raymond  knows  mure  than 
he  ought.  Could  he  be  n;)pease(f,  think  you? 
[the  word  underlined.]  It  will  be  well  to  settle 
a  close  reckoning  swiftly. — In  treble  haste, 

“  The  Jewry.”  “  S.  H. 

When  Lord  Thorpe’s  eye  had  scanned 
these  words,  he  clenched  his  hand,  tnmed 
pale,  and  muttered,  “  Betrayed !  and  the  old 
fox  will  sell  me  like  a  suit  of  cast-off  clothes. 
Nay,  then,  let  him  come.  On  point  of  fox 
lies  my  safety.  That  will  do,  fellow.  There’s 
a  coin  to  drink  my  health.  Say  to  thy  nuu- 
ter,  it  is  well ;  his  missive  shall  be  attended 
to.”  With  a  low  bow  the  man  departed. 

Calling  to  him  some  three  or  four  of  bia 
allies  and  confidants  into  a  recess  of  the 
window,  he  held  a  brief  and  whispered  parley 
with  them.  Their  faces  darkened  or  paled, 
according  to  their  several  emotions ;  and  then 
seeming  to  assent,  they  called  for  more  wine ; 
and  joining  the  rest,  laughed  and  jested,  and 
drank  as  before. 

Shortly,  a  stem  strident  footstep  was  heard 
in  the  passage.  The  door  opened,  closed, 
and  Wilfred  Ilaymond,  with  his  courtly  brow 
and  fine  presence,  stood  before  them.  A 
strange  ominous  silence  followed  the  salnte, 
which  Lord  Thorpe  and  his  companions  re¬ 
turned  with  a  stiff  and  stately  courtesy. 

“  You  are  well  returned,  sir,”  said  Lord 
Thorpe,  darkly,  his  eye  scintillating  with 
meaning.  “  You  are  well  returned ;  and  thus 
far  you  have  redeemed  your  word." 

“  I  am  pleased  to  hear  yonr  lordship  say 
so,”  was  the  reply.  “  Yon  might  also  add  a 
little  more,  if  it  pleased  you.” 

“  Indeed !  and  as  how,  I  pray  ?” 

“  My  lord,  you  boasted  of  winning  the 
hand  of  Mistress  Alice  Lambourne.  I  ques¬ 
tioned  that ;  I  have  made  my  query.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  boast,  it  is  insolence,  and  some¬ 
thing  even  worse.” 
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“  I  nsolence !  good — good !”  ond  Lord  Thorpe 
cnrled  his  moustache,  his  foot  impatieutl; 
beating  the  floor. 

“  You  repeated  slanderous  words  respect¬ 
ing  Sir  Edgar  I.amboame.  You  knew  them 
to  be  so  then ;  and,  m^  lord,  slander  is  a — 
lie!" 

“A  lie ! — ^nd’s  death  T  and  the  hand  stole 
to  the  sword-hilt.  “  An^rthing  more,  fair 
sir  7" 

“  Do  yon  know  a  nsefnl  old  gentleman, 
Silas  Hawk  by  name,  my  lord  ?”  was  the 
next  query. 

“  By  the  sky,  it  seems  I  am  upon  my  exa¬ 
mination,"  exclaimed  the  other. 

“You  know,  my  lord,  that  if  I  brought 
back  a  flat  denial  of  all  yon  alleged,  we  were 
to  fight — was  it  not  so  7" 

“  Why,  that's  true,”  said  his  lordship. 

*'And  if  1  came,  and  brought  confirma¬ 
tion - ” 

“  Aye,  good  Master  Raymond ;  and  what 
then  7” 

“  Why,  that  we  should  fight  none  the 

loss." 

“Capital  r  cried  his  lordship, eagerly;  “but 
where  7” 

“  Behind  Montague  House  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  one. 

“  Or  in  Hampstead  Vale,"  suggested 
another. 

“  Or  Battersea,  or  Hornsey  Wood,”  added 
a  third. 

“And  what  say  yoH?"  demanded  Lord 
Thorpe,  turning  to  Wilfred. 

“  I  say,  A«re,  and  runo returned  Wilfred, 
and  flinging  aside  his  beaver  and  cloak,  he 
drew  his  sword. 

“  But  you  have  no  second  7"  observed  the 
nobleman. 

“  If,"  said  Master  Embledon,  “  my  services 
would  be  accepted - ” 

“  Sir,  I  thank  you,"  and  Wilfred  bowed 
courteously  to  the  offer,  and  took  his  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  which  was  spacious, 
and  soon  cleared  of  its  chairs  and  seats, 

“  One  thing,  gents,  yet  remains,”  said  a 
tall,  red-faced  individual,  whose  tarnished 
military  uniform  denoted  rather  one  of  the 
Captain  Bobadils  of  the  age,  than  one  who 
had  seen  service. 

“  One  thing,”  and  he  drew  his  immense 
“  Toledo “  the  door  is  not  fastened  nor 
guarded,  I  will  do  both  tho  one  and  the 
other,  for  I  love  not  to  have  brave  fellows 
interrupted  in  their  amusements.  It  was 


our  way  abroad,  aud  should  be  at  home,” 
and  emptying  bis  tall  glass  with  a  swagger, 
the  (Colossus  strode  to  the  door,  locked  and 
bolted  it,  and  stood  with  drawn  sword  as 
sentry. 

The  combatants  with  kindling  eyes  fronted 
each  other,  saluted,  crossed  their  grating 
blades,  and  rapid  thrusts  were  interchanged. 
Wilfred  fought  without  rancour,  and  was, 
therefore,  cool.  Lord  Thorpe  saw  peril,  to 
be  ended  by  Wilfred’s  death,  and  sought 
his  opponent’s  breast  with  his  keen,  snaky 
point  eagerly.  The  censequence  was,  that 
at  the  second  passage,  Wilfred's  sword  glode 
through  the  other’s  chest,  who  fell  back 
heavily  to  the  floor,  and  uttering  a  deep 
groan. 

“  Pinked,  beautifnlly  hit,  by  Mars  I"  shouted 
the  Colossus.  “  Nay,  there's  little  harm, 
only  the  lungs  touched ;  give  him  some  claret 
or  brandy,”  and,  seizing  a  hugestoiip,  he  was 
bringing  it,  when  the  wounded  man  waved 
him  back. 

“  Come  forward,  sir,”  said  Lord  Thorpe, 
faintly.  “  Stand  you  back,  gentlemen — come 
forward” — and  Raymond  advanced. 

“Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Wilfred, 
bending  over  him,  “  I  had  a  friend's  name 
to  defend,  a  mistress  to  win,  and  a  noble  old 
soldier's  reputation  to  be  cleared — you  forced 
me - ’’ 

“  Pardon  me  in  turn.  All  reparations  shall 
be  made,  the  truth  confessed,  and  if  I  am 
spared,  1  forgive  yon  my  death,"  and  a 
violent  spasm  for  the  moment  prevented  his 
speaking.  Presently,  however,  he  recovered 
a  little. 

“  And  if,  as  I  hope,  you  are  not  fatally 
hurt,  my  lord,  I  will  engage  that  your 
trea.son  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion,"  said 
Wilfred,  lowering  his  voice,  so  as  to  let 
him  know  the  secret  was  known,  and  that 
it  would  be  kept. 

For  answer.  Lord  Thorpe  pressed  his 
hand,  and  then  fainted  away.  A  surgeon 
was  then  sent  for,  and  he  was  borne  away  to 
his  bed. 

While  every  care  and  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  the  misled  young  nobleman, 
who,  from  a  combination  of  motives,  seemed 
now  bent  upon  making  all  the  atonement  in 
his  power,  Wilfred,  upon  his  part,  seized 
every  vantage  and  opportunity  offered  him 
for  the  restoration  of  the  youthful  head  of 
the  house  of  Ijimboiirne,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  wealth  so  basely  wrung  out  of  him. 
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Suffice  it  now  to  nnj  tlut,  on  the  daj  when 
the  bells  of  the  vilU^e  church  of  I.smbourne 
rang  out  a  merrj  marriage  peal,  Silas  Hawk 
bad  restored  everjr  document  back  to  their 
rightful  owner,  and,  as  a  price  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  had  cancelled  some  heavy 
debts  owing  by  Lord  Thorpe,  then  abroad 
and  convalescent ;  and  Sir  Kdgar  laimbourne, 
acting  as  head  of  the  family,  bestowed  his  fair  i 
sister’s  hand  upon  Wilfred,  who  was  thus  ! 
the  more  endeared  to  her  that  at  the  saine  \ 
moment  she  became  .at  once  possessed  of  a  j 
brother  and  a  husband,  having  almost  sur¬ 
rendered  the  hope  of  again  ^holding  the 
former  in  daspair,  and  had  even  bidden  adieu  ^ 
to  him  who  was  now  her  husband  as  well  as 
lover,  and  who  would  never  more  be  parted  , 
from  her  by  any  of  the  ordinary  chances  of 
life. 

I  So  let  ns  leave  them  in  their  new-born 

I  happiness. 


TWICKENHAM  AND  RICHMOND. 

Thk  ugliness  of  London — a  popular  | 
theory  which  might,  perhaps,  bo  reasonably  I 
disputed — forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
singular  beauty  of  the  scenery  which  sur-  | 
rounds  it.  But  the  embellishment  of  cities  ' 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  English  forte ;  and  < 
we  fancy  this  circumstance  points  to  a  | 
feature  in  the  national  character  wholly  un- 1 
connected  with  questions  of  taste  or  the  | 
arts.  To  the  English  mind,  a  town  is  a 
place  of  business,  not  of  pleasure — a  collec¬ 
tion  of  buildings  dedicated  to  the  genius  of 
work ! — tho  more  commodious,  indeed,  the 
better ;  but  where  ornament  is  needless,  and 
beauty  inappreciable.  It  is  in  the  country 
that  an  Englishman’s  heart  expands — it  is 
here  that  he  looks  for  his  real  relaxation 
and  his  real  enjoyment;  and  it  is  hero,  as  all 
foreigners  have  observed,  that  he  is  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Even  that  “  insular 
reserve,”  which  Mr.  Thackeray  loves  to 
satirise,  and  which  is  certainly  most  painfully 
visible  in  I’all  Mall  and  Piccadilly,  vanishes 
at  once  beneath  the  “  good  greenwood  and 
an  English  gentleman  is  there  the  most 
affable,  the  most  simple,  the  most  agreeable 
of  mortals.  And  this  feeling  is  shared 
to  an  equal  extent  by  the  very  poorest. 
This  it  is  which  makes  us  sanguine  of  the 
ultimate  succeas  of  all  such  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  people,  as  are  based  upon 


the  system  of  drawing  them  oftener  into 
country  scenes,  and  cultivating  their  natural 
tastes  for  rural  beauty.  For  though  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  factory  and  the  gin-palace 
have  done  their  work  towards  a  1  rge  portion 
of  the  adult  poor,  yet  their  children  may  be 
reserved  for  better  things;  and  taking  their 
hoiiday  stroll  under  tall  trees  and  by  rippling 
rivers,  may  imbibe  influences  before  which 
the  class  of  drunken  wives,  ruffian  husbands, 
and  unnatural  parents,  shall  gradually  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  land.  But  we  are  getting 
prophetic,  and  it  may  be  dull — let  us  revert 
to  tho  present.  What  a  very  beautiful  river 
the  Thames  is,  when  once  fairly  free  from 
those  unwholesome  eruptions  which  disfigure 
its  banks  from  Jlillbank  to  Uotherhithe  I  All 
above  Battersea-bridge  is  charming;  bnt  as 
soon  as  the  river  enters  on  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  princes,  it  becomes  foul,  unsavoury, 
and  unsightly.  This,  however,  as  we  have 
I  said  before,  is  a  matter  of  business.  Higher 
up,  the  old  River-god  becomes  the  patron  of 
I  elegance,  ease,  and  gaiety ;  and  if  we  would 
enjoy  these  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  tarry  awhile  at  the  two 
famous  little  towns  whose  names  stand  at 
the  head  of  our  article. 

T  w  ickenham  and  Richmond  may  be  reached 
in  various  ways.  The  most  pleasant,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  for  those  who  have  the  requisite 
time  and  skill,  is  to  row  the  entire  distance. 
Or  the  visitor  may  proceed  by  either  railway 
or  steam-bout,  by  cab,  carriage,  or  omnibus. 
But  fur  those  who  possess  no  private  means 
of  transit,  the  railway  is  by  far  the  most 
convenient.  Starting  from  the  Waterloo- 
;  road,  we  are  landed  at  Twickenham  station 
I  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  can  then 
■  enjoy  ourselves  as  we  think  proper,  without 
I  any  waste  of  time  by  the  way  ;  for  we  are 
I  in  the  centre  of  the  most  beautiful  district, 

;  and  cannot  go  wrong,  whichever  way  we 
turn. 

But,  first  of  all,  as  every  day’s  pleasni* 
involves  a  dinner  of  some  kind,  let  us  see 
where  that  necessary  "  refresher”  may  be  best 
obtained.  At  Twickenham  we  hardly  think 
there  is  any  choice.  The  island — the  Island 
of  Eels — with  its  pretty  garden  and  shady 
elms,  welcomes  us  to  its  cool  little  iiin  and 
capital  fare.  The  island,  or  “  Twickenham 
Ait,”  as  it  is  usually  called,  lies  just  behind 
the  curious-looking  red-brick  church,  rather 
nearer  the  Twickenham  side  of  the  river 
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than  the  other,  and  is  reached  by  means  of 
a  pnnt,  for  the  anm  of  twopence.  It  is  of 
small  extent,  and  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  house  and  garden,  from  the  Utter  of 
which  may  be  gathered,  quite  fresh  and 
cool,  the  fruit  we  mean  to  consume  after 
dinner.  This,  by-the>hy,  is  one  great  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  place — all  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  required  for  dinner  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  spot.  Those  who  know  (and 
who  does  not  ?)  what  important  elements  in 
any  dinner  arc  good  potatoes,  pease,  or 
'French  beans,  will  give  the  island  the  pre¬ 
ference  when  they  dine  at  Twickenham. 

Now,  having  ordered  our  dinner,  what  shall 
we  do  ?  We  have  an  hour  or  more  before 
>U8.  Pull  up  the  river,  a  little  way,  towards 
Teddington  ? — agreed.  With  a  bright  sun 
above  us,  the  water  swelling  and  gurgling 
round  our  oars,  with  meadows  and  woods 
waving  and  whispering  on  the  banks,  what 
is  so  delicious  as  this  lazy  method  of  loco¬ 
motion  I  On  we  go,  slowly  and  dreamily, 
passing  broad  punts  in  which,  seated  on 
rickety-looking  chairs,  are  various  old  gen¬ 
tlemen— or  young  ladies,  as  the  case  may  j 
be — intent  on  capturing  the  unwary  gud¬ 
geons  which  abound  in  these  waters,  or 
listening  to  meretricious  fishermen,  who 
relate  marvellous  tales  of  Etonians  and 
barbel  A  little  way  above  Twickenham  we 
pass  on  our  right  hand  a  building,  the  name 
of  which  will  endure  as  long  as  the  English 
language — Pope’s  Villa — not  much  like  the 
original,  but  still  “  Pope’s  Villa,"  Within 
those  same  square  feet  that  great  poet  lived, 
and  wrote,  and  entertained  his  friends. 
Here  came  the  “  friendly  St.  .Tohn” — here 
came  the  learned  Arbuthnot,  without  whom 

The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song. 

Here,  also,  came  the  “  flounders”  and  the 
“chicks,”  and  the  mutton  from  Banstead 
Down,  and  all  the  various  delicacies  which 
the  poet  loved; — verily,  the  feast  of  reason 
was  well  served.  What,  we  wonder,  was 
Twickenham  like  then  ?  Who  lived  at  Kel¬ 
pie  Island  then  ?  Did  they  make  eel-pies 
there  in  1740?  On  these  interesting  points 
tradition  is  silent,  and  full  play  is  consequently 
left  to  the  imagination. 

Pope,  we  are  told,  was,  like  Henry  IV., 
very  fond  of  stewed  lampreys;  and  if  the 
stewed  eels  at  the  “Ait”  be  in  any  way 
their  representatives,  we  can  only  say  we 
are  not  ourselves  astonished  at  the  cause 


I  which  is  said  to  have  accelerated  the  end  of 
both  the  poet  and  sovereign. 

'  But  let  us  return  to  our  hotel.  Of  dinner, 
j  what  have  we?  The  domestic  eel,  of  course, 
j  — “  absit  omen” — veal  cutlet,  roast  chicken, 
I  “  tarts  and  tidiness,”  as  Ikir.  Samuel  Weller 
I  would  have  added.  Very  well,  it  is  a  good 
■  dinner.  Boy,  bring  the  Falernian  1  The 
:  boy,  who  is  an  elderly  man,  in  a  dirty  suit 
!  (linen  included),  brings  us  a  bottle  of  very 
I  fair  port ;  and  seating  ourselves  at  the  window 
j  of  the  little  private  room  on  the  ground 
I  floor,  we  immediately  begin  to  get  romantic, 
;  or  rather,  perhaps,  sentimental.  And  we 
^  begin  to  think  of  a  spot  very  like  this,  and 
I  washed  also  by  the  waters  of  the  same  river, 
where  his  stream  is  narrower,  though  his 
I  beauty  is  not  less,  ere  he  has  yet  won  the 
{  famous  title  which  he  bears  here,  and  wanders 
i  inazily,  the  classic  Isis,  through  the  mea- 
I  dows  of  Oxfordshire.  There,  beneath  the 
I  wooded  slopes  of  Witham  Abbey,  and  about 
two  miles  from  the  cradle  of  religion  and 
letters,  his  banks  are  hallowed  for  ever  by 
the  ruins  of  Godstowe.  There  was  the 
ending  of  as  sweet  and  sad  a  story  as  history 
or  romance — it  signifies  little  which — has 
ever  told ;  and  there  lie  the  bones  of  one 
whose  love  was  treasured  by  a  wise  and 
worldly  monarch,  and  whose  heart  was  so 
gentle  and  true  that  she  scarcely  needed 
the  aid  of  misfortune  to  palliate  her  only 
sin. 

On  that  spot,  in  the  year  1160,  stood  the 
religious  house  in  which  were  deposited  the 
bones  of  ()ueen  Eleanor’s  victim,  whose 
I  beauty  is  a  proverb — Rosamond  Cliflford. 

'  Far,  far  into  the  depths  of  love  and  grief, 
far  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart, 

[  does  that  tragic  story  lead  ns.  The  first 
I  triumph  of  passion  over  virtue — the  exquisite 
!  raptures  of  mutual  love — the  pangs  of  absence 
— the  joy  of  re-union — the  murderous 
jealousy — the  awful  end — and  the  heart  of 
the  kingly  lover !  Did  he  weep  for  the  love 
of  his  youth— did  he  mourn  for  that  fair 
flower  which  had  been  torn  from  the  garden 
of  Woodstock  ? — or  had  he  grown  callous  to 
such  thoughts  as  these,  and  kingcraft  and 
statecraft  cooled  down  the  ardour  of  the  early 
days,  and  weakened  the  sweetness  of  the 
kiss  and  the  warmth  of  the  embrace  ?  But 
'  all  this  time,  what  have  these  considerations 
'  to  do  with  Twickenham?  Why,  simply  this. 

I  The  island  here  very  much  resembles  another 
I  island,  or  quasi-island,  which  lies  in  the  Isis, 
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exactly  opposite  the  spot  on  which  Godstowe 
stood,  and  which  is  a  favonrite  resort  of  all 
Oxonians.  Of  Godstowe  itself  there  are 
fonr  old  walls  standing,  which  seem  to  have 
inclosed  something  like  an  orchard  or  garden. 
These  are  seen  plainly  enough  from  the  island 
we  have  mentioned ;  and  from  the  windows 
of  the  inn  which  stands  there  we  could  sit 
and  gaze  on  the  river,  and  meditate  on  Fair 
Rosamond,  much  as  we  are  doing  now. 

This,  then,  is  what  Twickenham  reminds 
ns  of,  and  these  are  reminiscences  which  we 
love  to  recal.  A  trip  to  Godstowe  was  our 
favonrite  diversion  when  at  Oxford,  and 
there,  in  company  with  two  or  three  friends 
of  a  similar  spirit,  we  would  feast  on  eels, 
and  quaff  strong  ale,  and  hold  pleasant  talk 
with  mine  host’s  three  daughters,  the  Misses 
Lipscombe,  as  if  Crabwood  the  tntor  had  no 
existence,  and  the  toughest  speech  in  Thucy¬ 
dides  had  not  next  day  to  be  construed. 
Pleasant  days  were  those  1  Are  yon  still 
there,  fair  Jane,  and  Isabella,  and  Georgina  7 
and  have  “the  Oxford  scholars"  as  good 
digestions  as  of  yore?  Well,  some  day, 
perhaps,  we  may  come  back  to  visit  yon ;  in 
the  meantime  we  must  be  content  with 
Twickenham.  The  visitors  here  are  not 
wholly  unlike  what  we  used  to  see  at  God¬ 
stowe.  Here  come  eight-oared  cutters, 
with  sturdy  young  gentlemen  in  “  flannels" 
and  jerseys — here  the  delicate  outrigger — 
the  contemplative  punt.  But  Twickenham, 
on  the  whole,  is  not  a  place  of  aristocratic 
resort ;  and  as  soon  as  we  have  finished  our 
dinner,  we  will  proceed  down  the  river,  and 
see  what  they  are  doing  at  Richmond. 

We  pay  our  bill,  and  reflect  that  the 
charges  here  are  moderate;  and,  beiug 
ferried  across  to  the  opposite  or  Richmond 
side  of  the  river,  proceed  along  on  its  banks 
on  foot  in  the  direction  of  the  Park.  In  onr 
walk  we  encounter  a  variety  of  the  human 
species — from  young  ladies'  schools,  to  more 
or  less  offensive  navvies ;  but  the  scene  is 
gloriously  beautiful,  and  we  feel  that  even 
the  “  spirit  of  man,"  which  is  here  certainly 
far  from  “  divine,”  is  inadequate  to  mar  its 
effect.  Passing  along  the  meadows,  we  re¬ 
member  that  this  is  the  scene  of  the  dnel,  so 
powerfully  described  in  “  Nicholas  Nickleby,” 
between  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  and  his 
iniquitous  companion.  Sir  Mniberry  Hawk, 
where  the  poor  young  lord  was  fittingly  sent 
out  of  the  world  by  the  hand  of  the  same  man 
who  had  rendered  him  unworthy  to  live  in 


it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages  which  Dickens  has  ever  penned ; 
and  the  awfnl  and  solemn  horror  which 
struck  us  at  a  first  perusal,  will  never  fade 
from  onr  memory.  About  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  “Ait,”  we  make  onr  way  np- 
into  the  Park,aregion  that  must  be  well  known 
to  the  majority  of  onr  readers.  They  have  gazed 
from  the  brow  of  Richmond  Hill,  on  that 
rich  and  beautiful  prospect,  which  scarcely 
lacks  a  single  feature  of  natural  loveliness. 

A  wide  sea  of  dark-green  waving  woods,, 
which  the  Thames  intersects  with  “  his 
silver  winding  way;”  and  through  whose 
thick-massed  foliage  gleam  at  intervals  corn¬ 
field,  meadow,  and  homestead ;  while  grey 
church  towers  look  mellow  in  the  distance, 
and  give  a  tone  to  the  landscape  redolent 
of  immemorial  order,  and  tranquillity,  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Thousands  havefoamed  in  these  woody 
retreats,  and  felt  that  they  understood  what 
was  meant  by  “  green  England ;”  they  have 
gazed  with  pleased  eye  at  the  deer  bounding 
along  the  glades,  or  the  rabbits  darting 
through  the  fern.  The  charms  of  sncli 
scenery  as  exists  in  and  around  Richmond 
Park,  are  to  be  felt  rather  than  told ;  and 
were  a  man  to  try  for  ever  he  could  not 
define  the  sensations  with  which  he  gazes- 
upon  the  sweet,  soft,  homely  characteristics 
of  a  truly  English  landscape. 
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Smiles  delicious, sweet,  inviting; 
Glances  tender,  soft,  delighting ; 
Fond  and  trustful — faith  requiting ; 

(Bless  thee,  maiden  mine !) 

Soul  with  soul  in  pure  caressing ; 
Hand  in  hand  enraptured  pressing; 
Not  a  doubt  the  mind  distressing; 
Brightest  hopes  the  heart  possessing; 
Love,  what  charms  are  thine  I 

Words  of  fond  affection  spoken  ; 
Deeds — affection’s  crowning  token ; 
Vows  of  truthfulness  unbroken ; 

(Bliss,  all  else  above !) 

Every  cherished  hope  declaring ; 
Every  thought  and  feeling  sharing ; 
Fortune's  frowns  together  daring; 
What  in  life  is  worth  comparing 
With  the  joys  of  love? 

S.  E. 
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br  a  beantiful  f'arden  over  the  sea  >rere 
coD^egated  specimeut  of  all  the  achiere- 
meau  of  Natare  and  Art  that  conM  aubsiat 
out  of  doors :  oiarhle  Naiads,  catching  the 
deseending  foantain  apray  in  bottomless 
vessels;  grey  Dryads,  hiding  in  the  cedar 
groves;  white  aeatineU  by  the  lakes*  side, 
silent  watchers  under  the  willows,  vases 
under  the  vines,  trees,  flowers,  vines,  mosses, 
grasses,  and  ferns ;  gay,  brilliant  walks,  and 
many  a  quiet  nook  of  “green  pasture  and 
still  water ;”  but  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  garden  was  the  Rose  corner,  close  by  the 
hedge.  Here  the  Eglantine  clambered  over 
real  rocks,  and  the  Moss,  the  White,  the  I 
Provence,  the  Damask,  and  the  lionrsault, 
were  intermingled  with  their  brethren  of 
greater  or  lesser  note  in  a  wild  grace  of  the 
highest  stretch  of  Art,  the  best  imitation  of 
Nature.  These  Roses  were  not  more  noted 
for  their  beanty  than  for  the  peace  and  good 
will  which  existed  between  them,  and  which 
may  account  for  the  little  amicable  dispute 
which  I  am  going  to  relate.  One  day  the 
Roses  were  beginning  a  bright  day  in  a 
rather  dull  manner,  when  the  master  of  the 
garden  passed  by,  engaged  in  deep  conversa¬ 
tion  with  another  man,  who  spoke  in  a  low, 
hurried  voice. 

“  I  tell  you,”  said  the  master,  passionately, 
“  if  we  depose  him  we  must  have  some  one 
else.  Without  a  monarch,  indeed !  We 
must  be  governed,  man,  we  must  be  governed !" 

This  was  all  the  Roses  beard,  but  had  you 
ueen  the  stir  occasioned  among  them  you 
would  have  supposed  they  fouud  some 
hidden  meaning  in  it. 

“Is  that  so,  I  wonder?”  inquired  am¬ 
bitious  young  Ijord  Ixmcaster,  half  to  him¬ 
self,  “  ought  we  to  be  governed,  indeed  ?  ' 
What  a  silly  set  of  Roses  we  have  been  to  be  i 
sore,  to  suppose  that  we  could  exist  here  as  ! 
a  court  without  a  monarch.  Let  us  have  one  i 
forthwith  P 

At  this  speech  lorl-e  raised  his  white  face, 
a  shade  paler.  “  A  war  7”  he  inquired  half 
sullenly,  half  threateningly. 

Lady  Moss  shook  her  head  at  him  as  Lan- 
caster  answered,  laughingly,  “  We  might 
possiUy  get  along  without  one  if  you  are 
willing." 

By  this  time  proud  Duke  de  Provence  had 
become  interest^,  and  joined  in  the  couver- 
sation.  At  last  they  agreed  that  they  should 


bring  out  all  tbs  chronicles  of  their  families, 
and  whoever  proved  of  the  oldest  family 
should  be  proclaimed  monarch.  Provence 
began * 

“  Over  a  hundred  years  ago  my  first  an¬ 
cestor  was  bom  in  a  garden  more  beautiful 
than  this,  under  a  summer  heaven  in  sunny 
France.  The  gardener  looked  on  with  a  face 
in  which  the  memory  of  a  month’s  long  care 
and  experiment  were  conceutrated,  and  when 
the  full  rose  leapt  into  life,  he  exclaimed,  ‘It 
is  perfectr  "  The  proud  Prorence  ended  with 
dignified,  almost  haughty  emphasis,  and 
little  Lady  Burgundy  began  her  narrative. 
Altbongb  more  modestly  told,  it  was  much 
thp  same  as  that  of  Provence ;  and  as  Lan¬ 
caster,  Yorke,  Lady  Eglantine  and  the 
Countess  of  Boursault  followed,  the  doubt 
remained  uncleared.  At  last  the  radiant 
laidy  Moss  spoke  : — 

“  In  the  time  of  the  ftiries" - here  each 

one  held  his  breath  and  gave  np  his  claim 
at  once.  “  In  the  time  of  fairies  my  first 
ancestor  came  into  life  on  the  border  of  a 
desert.  One  day  a  fairy,  who  had  become 
exhausted  with  travelling,  sought  shelter 
beneath  the  rose  leaves,  where  she  rested 
a.id  revived.  When  she  arose  to  proceed 
to  her  mission,  she  promised  to  reward  her 
hospitable  friend,  by  granting  one  wish. 
The  parent  of  our  family  chose  then  and 
received  her  guard  and  ornament,  her  strange 
and  beautitul  dress  of  mossl" 

“All  hail  to  our  (iueen  r  cried  haughty 
Provence,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
rose-race  joined  in  a  joyful  choras,  ascribing 
all  honour  to  the  descendant  of  such  a  good 
and  blessed  family.  In  the  midst  of  it, 
Provence  heard  a  strange,  tiny  voice  joining 
in,  and  looking  down  under  the  hedge,  he 
espied  a  wild  rose  scarce  higher  than  the 
grass,  which  by  some  means  bad  crept  into 
the  garden ;  and  with  his  natural  gidlantry 
he  cried, 

“  Hold  I  here  is  a  sister  who  has  not  told 
her  story.  Let  us  hear  her  T 

“  1  have  no  story  to  tell,”  answered  the 
tiny  voice ;  “  we  have  no  chroniclers  in  our 
family,  but  we  have  some  pictures  that  have 
I  been  banded  down  to  ns  from  so  distant  a 
time  that  their  description  has  become  al- 
I  most  a  story  with  us." 

“  Let  us  bear,”  said  the  Roses. 

The  little  one  continued:  “A  great  gar¬ 
den,  a  teorld  of  beauty— a  Paradise,  with 
only  two  human  creatures  in  its  vast  extent. 
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with  no  winter  winds,  no  freezing  cold,  no  to  get  it  ns  clear  as  possible.]  2.  Compound 
banting  heat,  no  chilling  frosts,  and  no  liniment. 

drifUng  dust,  but  each  a  sunny,  still,  holy 

e  u  j'a  ua.  j  L  a.  ^  cxtrEct  Slid  two  Uble-Spoonfuls  <rf  TtoeKAr  • 

beauty,  such  rad»*nt  nigMn,  and  such  tran-  pmt  of  wnter._2.  Mix  half  an  oaace  of  at. 

quil  days  I”  *  ammoniac,  two  table-spoontuls  of  sdneftar,  aa4 

"  Another,’  demanded  the  Roses.  the  same  (|uaatlty  of  gin  or  whiskey,  in  hatf  a 

**  A  silent  valley  with  two  sacred  groves  l“'*towatcr. 

toe  fruits  of  the  field  ou  the  other  ;  a  stark,  quarter  uf  the  mixture  as  a  d<jsc,  and  rrpnat  It 
cold  human  form  Iving  on  the  chill  grass,  the  1°  three  or  four  hours  If  necessary. 

^turned  face  bearing  the  fresh  imp^  "f  ni?rM7o'’.ifa^m,'Tf^iL^^^^^^^^ 

Ueaths  first  seal,  and  a  guilty,  pale,  branded  tea^spoonfuls  of  antimnnial  wine,  and  a  taUa* 
man,  stealing  away  from  his  race — *a  vaga-  spoonful  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  Id  half  a  pint 
bond  on  the  face  of  the  earth.*  **  of  water. 

«(  A  au  >»  j  ]  ]  al  L  Aj  •  3.  Jfyrr/b  and  Aloes  PtlU^Teu  nrains  ma4n 

Another,  demanded  the  ■huddenng  an-  twi  pills  arethedo-«  foraftilhgrown  persiA. 
ditors.  4.  Compoum  i  from  PifU. — Doeefor  afiill-groM 

”  Again,  an  altar  on  the  brow  of  n  moon*  person :  ten  ipr^ns  made  into  two  pills. 


tain,  around  whose  base  beat  the  waters  that 
coyer  a  lost  world.  Before  it  kneel  the  sur- 


Potcders.-^iiix  a  itratn  of  caloflaoi  and  tbor 
Strains  of  powilcretl  ja!ap  toirether. 

In  all  cases,  the  dose  of  medicines  ^ron  is  to 


vivors  of  mankind,  and  above  it  bends  tbe  '  be  roftulated  by  the  age  of  the  patient.  Does  ter 
beautiful  ‘  bow  of  promise,’  tbe  seven  colours  I  »  »nU-in-owB  person:  two  uble-spoonfUa  evory 
.V  L  L  •  a.L  fhur  or  six  hours, 

n  the  mystic  arch  Wring  tjm  mesmge, 

five  grains  of  calomel  and  tho 

long-suncring,  mercifnl,  divine.  I  quantity  of  antimonial  powder  with  a  littlo 

“  This  is  your  Queen,”  said  Lady  Moss,  |  bread-crumb,  and  make  into  two  pills.  Dota  for 
gently;  and  bending  low,  she  strove  to  fall  at  »  full-grown  person:  two  pills.— S.  btlx  tve 
lipr  ricJ’«  fAPt  grains  of  blue  pUl  and  the  same  quautlly  of 

jTL  ,  compound  e.vtract  of  colocynth  togetlier,  and 

lla,  ha  I  laughed  the  little  stranger,  make  Into  two  pills,  the  dose  for  a  lUll-grown 
“  your  beautiful  head  is  far  too  noble  to  bow  person. 

to  one  like  me.  lam  not  beantiful;  lam  Liiufed-i/tal  PouUict — “  Scald  year  basin,  by 
not  used  to  court  cmtom;  yon,  Lady  Moss,  ^ .ir.r.gi’rnd‘‘'.i.‘.«y.SU 

are  our  tit  (^ueen.  Jfeign  then,  and  let  me  into  the  btmin,  pour  a  litUe  hot  water  on  it,  and 
be  but  the  humbleet  of  your  eubjecta.”  stir  it  round  briikly  untii  you  have  well  incov* 

So  modestly  and  decidedly  did  she  nay  this,  porated  them ;  add  a  little  more  meal  and  a  litila 
,,  •'  j  •  u  j  •  •  JA.I.  more  water;  then  stir  it  again.  Do  not  let  any 

that  all  acquiesced  m  her  decision,  nnd  thus  „„p,  basin,  but  stir  tlie  ponMto 

Royal  Moss  Rose  became  (jueen.  well,  and  do  not  be  sparing  of  yonr  trouble.  What 

j  you  do  next.  Is  to  taka  as  much  of  It  out  at  tiM 
- j  basin  as  you  may  reqntre,  lay  It  on  a  piece  at  SO* 


THE  DOCTOR. 


PRESCltlPTIOXS. 


linen,  and  let  it  lie  utiont  a  quarter  of  an  lads 
tlilck.” — Aherntlhfi. 

Muitartt  PouUire. — Mix  equal  parts  ef  dry 
mustard  and  linseed-meal  in  warm  vtaegw. 
When  tlie  poultice  is  wanted  weak,  warm  woMr 


tVa  now  conclude  the.se  papers  by  repeating  I  may  be  used  for  the  vinegar;  and  when  It  Is  m- 
the  prescriptions  for  ail  tlie  remedies  they  con-  quired  very  strong,  mustard  alone,  wlthont  aay 
tain.  They  m4y  bo  made  up  for  a  few  shillings ;  linseed  meal,  is  to  be  mixed  with  warm  rlnegar. 

and,  by  keeping  them  properly  laticlled,  and  liy  An  oniinnn/  lilifltr _ Spread  a  little  bUsMr 

referring  to  the  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  any  coniiionnd  on  a  piece  of  common  adhealvn  pla»> 
particular  case,  much  suffering,  and  perhaps  I  ter  with  the  right  tliiimb.  It  sliould  be  pnt  M 
some  lives,  may  be  saved.  ,  ju.st  thickly  enough  to  conceal  the  appearanewed 

Draught, — Twenty  grains  of  sulpimte  of  zinc  '  the  piaster  licne.ith.  The  part  from  whlA  a 
In  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water.  Tins  draught  blister  has  been  taken  shanld  be  covmrad  UP  It 
Ta  to  be  repeated  in  a  quarter  of  an  boor  If  vomit-  i  heals  over  with  salt  linen  rags  smeared  wMk 
ing  does  not  take  place.  I  lard. 

Olgtler _ Two  table-spoonftalaef  oU  of  tnrpea.  ~~ 

tine  In  a  pint  ot  warm  grati.  |  Tooruxeur. _ This  one  of  the  most  ansoyk^f 

i,<aim«nrs _ 1.  Eqnal  psrls  at  lime  srater  and  Ills  ■*  that  drsh  is  heir  ns*  may  be  initatly 

linseed  oil  well  salz^  together.  [Lime  water  is  Ileved  by  the  applieattaa  at  a  few  dropa 
made  thua :  I’ov  six  pints  of  boiling  water  upon  vacor  on  a  plcee  at  c<4toa  wool,  and  la  a  shmt 
a  quarter  of  a  paaad  of  Hme ;  mix  wen  together,  time  srAI  he  idfeetaany  eared.  Carvaeol  Is  am 
and  when  cool,  strain  the  liquid  from  oft  the  oily  liquid,  strong  ami  unpleasant  to  the  palate, 
lime  which  has  fallen  to  the  bottom,  taking  care  and  much  resembles  creosote  in  appearance. 


THE  WORK-TABLE. 


TO  WIVES  AND  HOUSEKEEPEES.-COOKERY,  PICKLING,  Ac.  J)7S 


So  S9ltl)cs  onb  ^austbejters.  | 

Tri  ArraCTATiON  or  Fjlshion.  —  It  is  the  | 
fuhion  now-a-days  of  many  ladies  to  tg^nore 
their  husbands'  prcuniary  affairs;  they  profess  I 
Isniorancc  of  money  matters,  and  encourage  I 
themselres  in  tlie  idea  that  their  wishes  at  least  I 
mnst  be  gratified— with  the  rest  they  have  j 
nothing  to  do.  Now  the  affectation  of  this  is  bad  | 
enough,  but  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  i 
actnal  practice — many  a  ruined  house,  many  a 
bankruptcy  and  insoivency  springs  out  of  it— 

:  many  a  domestic  circie  is  broken  up,  and  the 
!  pride  which  caused  the  riin  is  bumbled  to  the 
dust  as  a  reward.  I 

How  TO  CATCH  Cold _ Wiien,  In  the  spring  or 

commencement  of  summer,  you  throw  up  the 
window  to  enjoy  the  ffcsh  air,  if  you  feci  a  de. 
licious  coolness  blow  over  the  face  and  neck,  yon 
may  rest  assured  that  you  are  taking  coid.  If 
you  get  heated  with  exercise,  and  sit  down  witii 
uncovered  head,  to  enjoy  the  air  ft'om  an  open 
I  door  or  window,  and  find  a  simiiar  sensation  of 
j  refreshing  cooiness,  be  sure  again  that  you  arc 
taking  cold.  If  you  are  fond  of  garciening,  and 
want  to  see  how  the  young  pease,  and  beans,  and 
potatoes  look  after  the  rain,  or  to  cover  up  the 
marrows  against  probable  frost  at  nigh^  go 
straight  out  from  the  Are-side  just  as  you  are,  if 
you  want  to  catch  cold,  for  you  will  succeed  to  a 
certainty. 

;  Sdcckssfcl  SlARKKTtso. — A  daily  supply  is  a 
daiiy  waste;  the  running  to  and  fro  from  the 
I  atreet-dis>r  to  the  chandier's  shop ;  the  purchase 
of  an  ounce  of  this  thing,  or  a  quarter  of  a  isnind 
I  of  that,  is  an  error.  Your  groceiy,  candles,  soap, 
and  other  articles  of  that  class,  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  regularly  in  quantities  from  rcspectabic 
traders;  potatoes  should  come  in  a  sack,  or,  at 
least,  a  bnshei  at  a  time;  appics  by  the  bushel 
also;  and  not  only  may  you  have  many  pleasant 
additions  to  your  dinner  table  by  adopting  the 
1  aystem  of  wholesale  purchases,  but  you  will,  upon 
the  whole,  have  more  and  pay  less:  be  free  of  the 
worry  of  sending  out  continually  for  small  sup¬ 
plies,  and  have  at  hand  a  stock  to  meet  emer¬ 
gencies. 


Cookrn,  unb  lyrtscrbtng. 

PuxoKRT  Salads _ The  praises  of  raw  onions, 

raw  garlic,  and  such  strong-Aavounsi  herbs,  are 
111  bestowed.  Do  they  not  make  you  sletp  awfully 
sound— so  sound  that  you  do  not  wake  tilt  an 
hour  after  your  usual  time  in  the  morning,  and 
then  you  feel  half  stupid,  your  head  aches,  and 
the  taste  in  your  mouth  is  abominable.  Should 
wholesome  food  produce  such  symptoms  1  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  Onions,  garlick,  and  slialots  are 
wholesome  when  cooked,  or  when  chopp<d  up 
with  other  ingridients  in  a  salad,  but  in  any  other 
way  their  pmpertles  are  of  too  powerful  a  nature 
to  be  beneAcial. 

How  TO  Drf.ss  a  Dried  Hadi>ock _ The  com¬ 

mon  mcth<d  of  treating  this  noble  Ash  is  to  broil 
>  it,  and  that  is  to  spoil  It.  Take  a  large  and  thick 
I  haddock  and  cut  it  into  conviailently  sized  pieces, 
make  a  large  basin  hot  by  means  of  boiling  water. 


which  pour  out,  and  then  lay  in  the  pieces  of  tho 
Ash  with  a  couple  of  bay  leaviw  and  any  herbs  yon 
are  partial  to— parsley,  savory,  and  thyme  are  the 
most  suitable;  then  cover  it  with  boiling  water, 
put  a  plate  over  the  top  to  keep  in  the  ah'am,  and 
let  it  remain  ten  minutes ;  take  out  the  slices,  put 
them  Into  a  hut  dish,  rub  them  over  with  butter 
and  pe]>per,  and  you  have  a  delicacy  far  surpas¬ 
sing  theAavourof  the  four-and-twenty  blackbirds 
that  were  set  before  the  king. 

IttgTAXTANEous  Keef-tea.— Take  a  pound  of 
gravy  bts'f,  and  quickly  cut  it  into  small  h-agmenta, 
sprinkle  on  it  a  pinch  of  sail,  throw  it  into  a 
saucepan,  jiour  on  it  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and 
set  It  on  a  Are ;  tlien  toast  a  slice  ot  bread,  grate 
on  it  a  little  nutmeg,  and  the  moment  the  con¬ 
tents  of  th<'  saucepan  begin  to  simmer,  strain  tho 
liciuor  on  to  the  toast,  ami  its  quality  will  be 
found  to  be  admirable.  The  beef  may  then  be 
stewed  in  the  usual  way  for  a  further  supply. 
Cold  water  should  b<‘  ustd  in  all  coses. 

How  TO  Make  a  Salad _ Take  a  handful  of 

spring  onions,  two  cabbage  lettuces,  two  handfuls 
of  small  salad  (make  sure  you  have  mutlard  and 
cress,  for  rape  is  tisi  often  sold  instead  of  mustard), 
a  few  tops  of  major  tropmolum,  half  a  dozen  or 
j  more  long  radishes,  one  bundle  of  water-cresscs, 
a  sprig  of  mint,  or  fennel,  and  a  sprig  of  Isiragc. 

'  Wash  tliem  well,  and  while  they  drain  boil  two 
eggs  hard,  and  re  niove  the  shell  that  they  may 
ciH)l.  Ix'uve  the  vegetable  half  an  hour  to  drain 
thoroughly,  tlnm  dry  them  a  few  at  a  time  in  a 
coarse  cloth,  and  place  them  in  the  salad  liuwl. 
On  the  top  place  the  cold  eggs,  and  around  tho 
sides  place  a  few  borage  and  tropmolum  (naatur. 
timu)  blossoms,  as  a  garnishing.  Then  com¬ 
mence  the  seasoning  by  throwing  on  a  teasptsHiful 
of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  two  teaspoonfula 
of  unmixed  mustard,  one  table- spoonful  of  oil, 
and  one  of  viingar.  Chop  and  mix  till  tho 
materials  are  well  combined,  and  then  add  another 
table-spoonful  of  oil.  cliop  again,  and  add  atlU 
anotiter  table-spoonful  of  oil,  and  one  of  vinegar; 
anotlier  eliopping  will  reduce  it  to  a  proper  size. 
Tliere  ought  not  to  be  a  single  piece  larger  than 
a  sixpence;  anil  If  tlie  affair  has  been  well 
managed,  tlicre  will  be  no  liquid  at  the  bottom  of 
'  tile  bowl,  and  not  a  distinct  fragment  of  seasouing 
I  anywhere. 

How  TO  Cook  Haricot  IIeaxs — It  is  necessary 
!  to  keep  tliem  in  cold  water  for  six  or  eight  houn, 

{  and  tlieii  let  them  simmer  In  suAlcient  water  to 
cover  tliem  till  they  begin  to  break.  If  cooked 
by  tliemsclves,  or  with  carrots,  onions,  and  turnips 
in  slices,  they  make  a  most  substantial  and  delicate 
dish,  but  tlie  great  error  of  most  ]>ersoiia  who 
liave  failtsl  in  using  tliem  consists  in  their  pouring 
off  the  water,  just  as  they  do  in  ctsiking  potatoes. 
They  should  be  cookcil  till  reduced  alimiat  to  a 
,  pulp,  so  that  they  Aoat  In  a  rich  soup  of  a  cream 
colour.  Into  this  throw  a  piece  of  butter,  some 
I  pejiiier,  and  a  little  salt ;  boil  up  again  and  sorve. 
I  A  Good  Spokok-cake. — Hasp  on  some  lumps 
of  well-n-Aned  sugar  the  rind  of  a  Ane  sound 
lemon,  and  scra;ie  off  the  part  which  lias  imbibed 
'  the  essence,  or  crush  the  lumps  to  powder,  and 
I  add  them  to  as  much  more  as  will  make  up  the 
I  weight  of  eight  or  ten  fresh  eggs  in  tho  shells ; 
:  break  these  one  by  one,  and  separate  the  whites 
I  from  the  yolks;  beat  the  latter  in  a  large  bowl 
I  for  ten  minutes,  then  strew  in  tlie  sugar  gradually 
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THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


and  boat  them  well  together.  In  the  meantime 
let  the  whites  be  whisked  to  quite  a  solid  froth, 
add  them  to  the  jrolks,  and  when  tliey  are  well 
blended  sift  and  stir  the  flour  Rently  to  them,  hut 
do  not  brat  it  into  the  inixtnre.  Pour  the  cake 
Into  a  well-buttertd  mould,  and  bake  it  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  in  a  moderate  oren. 

IitDiAX  Cous  Flour _ It  is  of  great  serrice  to 

mix  this  witli  common  flour,  in  making  all  kinds 
of  puddings  and  ))astry.  It  makes  the  paste  lighter, ; 
and  gives  it  a  shortness  in  eating;  and  ground  i 
rice  may  be  usid  In  the  same  way,  vere  mueh  to  ' 
the  improvement  of  puddings  ot  all  kinds,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  making  ot  bread.  A  fourth  part  ! 
is  the  best  pr«iM>rtion  in  which  to  use  eitlier  Indian  i 
meal  or  ground  rice.  ! 

AasowBOOT  Bi.AWCM.tvcE. — Mix  well  two  very  | 
large  sp<M>nfu1s  of  arrowroot  in  lialf  a  pint  of  new  | 
milk ;  put  another  pint  on  the  Are,  with  cinnamon 
or  lemon-peel,  nr  anything  you  may  like  to  flavour  I 
it,  let  it  simmer  till  it  tastes  sufliciently,  then  take  | 
out  the  hinnamon  or  lemon-peel,  and  add  the  , 
boiling  milk  to  the  arrowroot  and  cold  milk;  \ 
HWeH-ten  it  to  your  taste,  and  let  it  boil,  stirring  it  I 
all  the  time  till  it  thickens  sufliciently  to  come 
from  the  saucepan,  when  it  is  fit  to  put  into  the 
moulds. 

A  Lukchfos  Cake _ One  pound  of  flour,  half  a 

pound  of  sugar,  hal  f  a  pound  of  currants,  a  ([uarter 
of  a  peiund  of  butter  beaten  u])  to  a  cream,  throe 
eggs,  one  tliird  of  a  nutnn  g,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  a 
drachm  of  carlsinate  ofseda.  Stir  all  well  together, 
beat  them  flve  minutes,  and  bake  in  a  tin. 

PoT.VTO  Souffles Bake  the  potahs’s  till  done, ' 

then  cut  a  piece-  off  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  ^ 
inside  Ixlng  sctM)ped  out.  Mix  with  a  larg--  piece  I 
of  butter,  cream,  pepper,  and  salt.  To  every  two  i 
potatoes  one  egg  will  be  n-qulred.  Mix  tin-  yolks  ' 
well  with  the  potatoes,  whip  the  wliites  to  a  strong  ! 
froth  and  lightly  stir  in;  then  flit  the  skins,  put  j 
them  into  the  oven,  and  bake  a  light  brown.  If ' 
properly  made,  they  are  extremely  light,  and  are  j 
always  liked.  i 

Cup  Cake _ Five  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of 

treacle,  one  cup  of  cream,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three 
cups  of  currants,  three  cups  of  rai-sins,  a  quarter  ' 
of  a  pound  of  candicd-peel,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  1 
one  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one  cup  of  ; 
butter  melted,  and  spices  to  yonr  taste.  It  will 
require  four  hours'  baking  in  a  moderate  oven. 


S'bings  Slortli  llivotoing. 


A  KEW  Bkkakfast  Di.'H _ Common  ship  bis-  - 

cnits  are  really  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  break-  ' 
fast  table,  not  in  their  original  brick-Iikc  state, ; 
but  previously  steeped  for  an  hour  or  two  In  ■ 
eold  water,  or  covered  for  ten  minutes  with  boil-  , 
ing  water,  and  then  toasted  and  1>nttered  arc  | 
equal  to  mutSns,  and,  indeed,  to  our  palate,  pre- ' 
fmble.  We  consider  them  a  delicacy  when  well  ; 
drened,  and  served  to  the  talile  hot  with  tea  or  | 
coffee. 

Patekt  Boots _ The  old  plan  of  washing  them 

with  milk  is  simply  absurd;  a  waste  of  time.  If 
they  crack,  brush  alittle  blacking  into  the  cracks, 
and  then  rub  them  over  with  French  polish,  or  ! 
common  furniture  polish,  using  the  Anger  to  lay  | 


on  the  polish,  and  a  soft  dry  rag  to  flnish  off  vrith. 
In  lieu  of  furniture  poi'.h,  a  mixture  of  sweet 
oil  and  turpentine  will  answer.  This  treatment 
will  preserve  their  bright  polish  until  tliey  are 
utterly  worn  out. 

To  MAKE  Coffee.— Coffee  drinkers  should  on 
no  account  purchs.se  the  article  ready  grouiujX 
for  in  that  state  its  aroma  flies  off  in  a  few  lioiirs,' 
and  the  infusion  Is  insipid  and  worthless.  A  small 
coffee-mill  is  a  kitchen  necessity,  and  ran  be 
purchased  for  half-a-crown  or  three  shillings. 
Purchase  the  coffee  in  the  berry,  grind  it  only 
Just  before  It  Is  to  be  used,  throw  it  into  the  pot 
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with  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  chicory  (which 
can  be  purchased  of  tlie  com-chandler  at  six¬ 
pence  per  pound),  then  place  the  pot  be.side  the 
fire,  and  let  the  dry  coffee  get  well  warmed, 
stirring  it  round  two  or  three  times  to  prevent 
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burning.  Then  pour  on  it  sufficient  boiling 
water,  line  it  by  pouring  out  a  cujiful  and  putting 
is  back  again,  and  in  five  minutes  you  will  have 
a  bright  Infusion,  of  far  superior  "strength  and 
flavour  to  any  you  can  make  by  boiling  it,  or 
by  the  use  of  the  ready  ground  coffee  sold  by 
grocers. 

Kuomomt  IX  CoAi-s _ Mix  equal  quantities  of 

eoal  and  coke  together,  the  coke  previously 
broken  rather  small,  and  a  very  strong  Are  will 
be  produced  at  les.s  cost  than  by  the  use  of  coal 
alone.  You  may  also  save  one-third  of  the  coal 
ordinarily  consumed,  by  preserving  the  coal- 
ashes  that  are  usually  thrown  away  as  wortliless. 
When  you  have  a  sutticient  quantity,  add  to  them 
an  equal  bulk  of  small  coal  or  coal  dust  from 
yonr  cellar,  and  tlien  pour  a  Itttle  water  on 
tile  mixture.  Use  this  compost  at  tlie  liack  part 
of  your  fire.  It  will  burn  brightly  and  plea¬ 
santly  ;  only  a  little  dust  will  remain  unconsumed, 
and  thus  the  trouble  of  sifting  will  be  saved 
besides. 

Akt  of  Tea-wakin'o _ Use  soft  water,  and  be 

sure  it  boils.  If  you  are  compelled  to  use  hard 
water,  throw  into  the  kettle  a  pineli  of  carbonate 
of  soda;  but  the  latter  should  never  be  used  unless 
the  water  requires  conection.  and  then  very 
moderately,  for  it  Is  apt  to  destroy  the  dclicato 
roughness  of  the  flavour.  Put  your  tea  into  the 
empty  pot,  and  be  sure  you  use  enough ;  some 
persons  practises  foolish  economy  in  this  matter, 
and  use  so  little  tliat  the  product  is  not  mucli 
iM'tter  than  plain  hot  water.  Then  ]i1acc  the  pot 
before  the  fire,  or  on  the  hob,  or,  still  better,  on 
the  hot  plate  of  an  oven,  till  the  tea  is  well  heateil, 
but,  of  course,  not  burnt;  then  pour  upon  it  the 
ladling  water,  and  a  fragrant  infusiuu  of  giHid 
strength  is  instantly  produci-d. 

Deuuc-tion  of  Saksai'arilla _ Take  two  ounces 

of  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced,  and  bruise  it,  then  one 
ounce  of  guaiucum  wihkI  ;  boll  over  a  slow  Are  In 
tbri'C  quarts  of  wati-r  till  reduced  to  one;  shortly 
be  fore  removing  it  from  the  saucepan  add  half  an 
ounce  of  SHssotro.ss  wihkI  and  tliree  draclima  ot 
liiiuoricc;  afterwards  strain  it.  Tills  is  used  after 
mi-rcurial  treatment,  and  to  restore  the  stomacli. 
It  may  also  be  taken  in  rlieumatism  and  cutaneous 
disordi  rs  arising  from  impurity  of  tlio  blood  and 
juices.  It  may  be  taken  from  a  pint  and  a  half 
to  two  quarts  per  day. 

Hint  os  the  Washiso  of  Coloured  Clothes, 
— A  small  quantity  of  ammonia  put  in  tho  water 
in  whicli  coloured  clothes  are  to  be  washed  will 
greatly  assist  in  making  the  colours  fast. 
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iKT.vxTs’  TSoots. — Thi'  least  common,  least 
ronl).i  snin. ,  and  by  far  the  most  comfortable, 
tre  made  in  chamois  leather,  which  may  I)e  orna- 
^'cni' d  with  common  coloured  beads.  The  boot 
•  to  be  made  of  one  pleci‘  of  leather  joined  along 
he  back  of  the  heel,  .and  up  the  front  of  the 
bot,  where  the  toe  will  hare  to  be  gathered  in. 
It  should  be  made  high  enough  to  comidetely 
:  oTcr  the  ankle,  and  should  be  laced  up  with 
'ancy  silk  strings.  The  seam  up  the  front  is  to 
obvered  with  screral  rosrs  of  small  coloured 
Scads  sewed  dosrn.  The  edges  along  the  top  may 
r>e  tr  mmed  with  a  small  neat  fringe  in  one 
L-oloiir.  .\8  soon  as  a  white  cotton  sock  can  be 
worn  under  these,  the  upper  part  may  bo  turned 
do«  n.  and  the  strings  run  in  round  the  ankle 
snlr. 

Tiir  Heai-th  op  ItAniiw _ Children  too  often 

inherit  a  delicate  constitution  from  their  mother, 
as  also  a  fractious,irritaMe  dlspositioa,  because  she 
neglected,  before  their  birth,  to  take  reason. 
sale  precautions  for  anjoylng  a  moderate  state 
of  health  and  strength.  The  incoBststency  of 
many  women  is  truly  eatroordhury  on  this 
point.  They  guard  agnlaat  aoMea  frighta,  or 
dapriration  of  anything  their  dtseaaed  appetite 
ifbocies,  and  think  their  fatare  e«rs|>ring  muat  be 
lUjured  by  anything  that  nay  happen  to  annoy 
them;  but  it  never  seems  to  enter  tbrir  heads 
Uut  habitual  neglect  of  the  means  of  health— 
bethlng,  air,  exercise— can  enfeclile  the  bodies, 
or  that  indulgence  in  irritability,  mofhM  depres- 
sion,  nr  temper,  can  possibly  infiaeBce  the  mind.s 
of  theirnnborn  children.  Yet  the  sane  intimate 
,  onion  which  would  cause  any  tndden  fright  to 
affect  the  cliild,  would  still  more  oeitainly  make 
'  It  suffer  from,  and  probably  inherit,  the  evil 
temper  of  the  mother.  She,  therefore,  who 
would  have  a  healthy,  happy  child,  must  exercise 
oontliierablc  self-control,  as  well  as  resolutioa ; 
thus,  even  before  its  birth,  commencing  her 
•acred  duty  to  it. 

B.ist  Manaoemext _ If  wo  would  give  full 

play  to  a  young  child's  muscles,  we  must  allow 
It  more  freedom  of  action  than  usually  falls  to 
its  sli.ire.  To  bo  always  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse, 
«T  in  a  cradle,  is  e.xtremely  injurious.  We  have 
all  noticed  the  evident  delight  with  which  a 
young  child  will  stretcli  its  little  limbs  wlicn  un¬ 
dressing  before  u  Are ;  and  tliat  alone  might 
lamurn  us  that  we  do  not  allow  it  sufficient  liberty 
'of  action.  Tlaco  a  baby  on  a  soft  rug,  and  let 
tHi  try  to  crawl  and  move  its  limbs,  and  yon  will 
be  surprised  to  And  bow  rapid  its  progress  is, 
and  how  much  happier  it  will  be  than  one  always 
In  arms. 

A  1‘UETTT  Stauf  for  A  CiiiLi). — A  knitter  may 
liuake  an  extremely  pretty  and  durable  scarf  fiir 
a  child  thus The  materials  are  half  an  ounce  of 
wblt<  4. thread  llerlin,  the  same  i|uaiitlty  of  violet, 
pink,  or  blue  ditto ;  a  pair  of  tassels  and  a  scarf- 
ting,  and  a  pair  of  bene  needles,  .Vo.  i).  With 
white  wool  cast  on  TdO  stilclies,  knit  1  row, 
1  the  next,  knit  1,  purl  the  next,  and  knit  the 
th  Join  on  tlic  coloured  wool,  and  repeat  tlicsc 
iSve  rows.  Do  four  white  and  fo;tr  coloured 
pes ;  then  cast  off  extremely  lootely,  dropi>ing 
tr}  fourth  stitcli.  Sew  up  tlic  edges,  and  put  a 


taaael  at  each  end.  Slip  on  the  ring.  This  will 
wash  and  wear  well.  Shaded  sdolet  and  white 
make  a  beautiful  scarf. 

Alterino  the  Motheb’.s  Dress  fob  CBu.bBcv. 
— A  lady  who  Ands  it  desirable  to  convert  her 
own  skirts  or  drosses  Into  clothes  for  her  children 
fond  who  docs  not  fe<'l  a  need  for  such  economy 
in  these  days!)  will  bear  this  In  mind  when 
making  purchases  for  herself,  and  stdect  muslins, 
silks,  Ac.,  of  small  pattenm.  The  former  are 
almost  as  fresh  as  if  new  after  every  washing; 
but  if  she  wislics  one  of  her  own  cast-off  silks  to 
look  nicely,  shi'  should  take  it  to  pieces,  have  it 
cleaned  carefully,  and  then  roll  it  mp,  and  keep  it 
by  her  for  awhile.  If  foldud  It  la  apt  to  get 
creases;  but  as  we  have  recommended,  it  will 
look  when  taken  out  nearly  as  good  as  new. 
Thi  n  it  will  bi'  advisable  to  take  care  that  the  top 
of  the  skirt  slinnld  now  form  the  bottom,  and  a 
new  lining  and  trimming  will  make  almost  any 
silk  look  well. 
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GUIPURE  DESIGN  FOR  A  PETTICOAT. 

FOR  kXORAVINO  WEE  PAGE  372. 

Materiai.s.— Fine  long  cloth,  or  cambric  mus. 
lin,  witli  the  royal  cmbrnldery  cottons  Nos.  10 
and  14,  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.,  of 
Derby. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  beautlfnl 
patterns  it  Is  possible  to  work,  and  has  the  fur¬ 
ther  merit  of  being  very  quickly  done.  The  bars 
should  be  worked  in  No.  10  cotton,  the  remainder 
of  the  design  In  No.  IR.  Tlie  fruit  and  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  ought  to  he  u  good  deal  raised. 
For  cbildren’f  drawers  the  materials  we  have 
indicated  are  proper. 

Marked  on  liner  lanalin,  it  would  be  very 
bcautifal  for  tttedncbeeee  sleeves  now  so  fashion¬ 
able. 

CROCHET  BOOTS,  FOR  AN  INFANT. 

Matekiau _ White  and  blue  4.thrcad  Berlin 

wool,  with  a  suitable  hook. 

With  the  blue  wool  make  55  chain;  form  it 
into  a  round. 

1st  round _ Sc  «m  every  stitch. 

'dnd  and  3nl  rounds.  (White  wool.) — A  sc  stitch 
on  every  stitcli. 

4th _ X  2  blue,  3  white,  X  C  times,  2  white,  2 

blue. 

5th _ X  1  blue  on  tlio  white  stitch  preceding 

the  Arst  bine  of  lost  round,  1  Idiiu  on  cacli  of  the 
two  blue,  2  wlilto  on  the  wliitc,  X  six  times. 
Finish  with  3  blue,  1  white. 

6th _ X  1  blue  on  the  blue  preceding  the  blue 

stitches  of  the  la.st,  1  liliic  on  each  of  the  next 
two,  2  white  on  the  next  two,  X  6  times.  Finish 
with  3  blue,  1  white. 

7tli— X  1  blue  on  the  wliitc  stitch  preceding  the 
bine  of  last  round,  1  more  blue,  3  wliite,  X  6  times. 
Finish  with  2  blue,  4  white. 

8th _ 1  bine  on  the  last  of  tlic  two  blue  of  last 

round,  2  more  liliic,  '2  white,  X  6  times.  Finish 
with  3  blue,  3  white. 

9th _ X  3  bine,  beginning  on  the  second  of  3 

blue  in  last  round,  '2  white,  X  7  tlmc.s. 

10th and  lltli _ All  white. 

l'2th.— 11  white,  13  blue  (holding  in  the  white), 
11  bine. 
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IStb — White  onlx.  Thte  round  completed, 
eontlnne  with  the  white  wool  to  work  over  thp 
lint  II  white  stit(!hes  of  12th  round.  You  will 
'then  begin  to  form  the  heel,  working  backward* 
and  forward*  on  the  22  white  etitchea.  Uake  a 
chain  lUtch  at  the  end  of  ererjr  row.  In  the 
aeeond  row  work  on  21  atitche*  only,  ch,  turn, 
31  on  21,  ch,  turn,  20  on  21,  omitting  the  last 
atltch;  do  4  more  row*  with  20  atitche*  only. 
Begin  to  cloae  the  heel  thu* :  9  ac,  miaa  1, 1  *c, 
raia*  1, 9  ae,  turn,  1  ch,  T  ac,  miaa  1,  1  ac,  misa  1, 
7  ac,  turn,  1  ch;  cloae  the  heel  by  working  to- 
gether  one  from  each  half  of  the  heel. 

Foot _ Again  work  in  a  round,  taking  up  the 

etitchea  at  the  edge*  of  the  heel  to  form  it. 
There  ehould  be  24  white  atitchea  beaides  the  13 
blue  of  the  12th  round.  Conaider  the  future 
round*  to  begin  fTom  the  Join  at  the  heel. 


lat. — 13  white,  II  bine  over  lilne  of  I'.'tij 
round  (the  flrat  and  laat  atitchea  being  worki .{ 
over  wifi  white),  IS  white. 

2nd,  4tb,  6th,  8th,  luth,  12th,  14tb,  16th,  IStl 
AU  white. 

3rd,  6th,  7fh,  9th,  11th,  13th,  ISth,  17th.— L., 
lit  foot  round. 

19th — 13  white,  9  blue  over  II,  IS  white. 

20th — White,  decreaainj;  four  timea  in  Dk 
round.  , 

Now  cloae  the  boot  on  the  wrong  aide,  taking, 
care  that  the  blue  line  forma  tlie  centre  of  tliJ 
toe.  liun  a  ribbon  in,  to  tie  it  round 
ankle. 

The  croaac*  indicate  that  the  ..  irectiena  fon  . 
between  them,  in  each  round,  a:  to  be  repea 
ao  many  times. 

Sc,  contraction  of  single  crochet. 
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